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E T M E T N 

Ethiops T? THIOPS iMTiHONiAL, martial, and miner *l. clan, born at I.ciplic in 1646. After having travelled Et na. 

It fj See pHARMAey-/natx. through the greateft part of Europe, he became pro-'" *™ - 

Btmnller ETHMOIDES, in anatomy, a bone fituated in feffor of botany, chemiftry, and anatomy, at LeipGc j 

* the middle of the bafi* of the forehead or os fiontis, where he died in 1683. He was a very voluminous 

ahd at the top of the root of the nofe, filling alffiotl writer ; his works making no lefa than 5 vols folio, as 

the whole cavity of the nolbik It has its name from printed at Naples in 1728. His fon Michael Erneft 

■<«»s erilrum, " Gere," and >■'•( " form," becaufe all Etmuller was alio an ingenious, phyfician, who publiih- 

fpongy and porous. See Anatomv, n° 17. edfeveral pieces, and died in 1731. T 

ETHNARCHA. Ethharch, (formed pf"8"»na- ETNA, or JEtna, a famous burning mountain ofHmici'it*. 

Hon, and "ex.' command), a governor or ruler of ■ na- Sicily, and the largeft in Europe; of which an account fcrvtti*n»» 

tion. 1 has been already given under the latter fpelVng JEtna. 

There are fome medals of Herod I. furnamed the The following additional particulars relating to the 

Great, on one fide whereof ts found 'Hpufou, and on the eruptions, fize, fcenery, and products, of this cele- 

other Shapya, q. d. Herod the Ethnareh. Alter the braced volcano, are collected from the Voyage Pittorefqul 

battle of Philip-pi, we read that Antony, patting over of M. Houel, who appears to have furveyed it with. 

into Syria, conftituted Herod and Phafael his brother greater accuracy than any former traveller, 

tetrarebs, and in that quality committed to them the The form of mount Etna is that 0/ a cone, very 

admin ift rat ion of the affairs of Jui'ea. (Jof- Ant. lib.xiv. broaH at the bafe, which is more than 40 miles in car* 

Cap. 23.) Herod therefore had the government of the cu inference. From the bottom you afcend ten league* 

province before ever the Parthians entered Syria, or before reaching its fummit on the fouth fide } and on 

before Antigonua'a invafion, which did not happen till any of the other fides, the way being not fo ftraight, 

fix or feren years after Herod was commander in Ga- would be confiderably longer. Etna is entirely com- 

lilee. (Jof. lib. xiv. cap. 34, 25.) Confequently He- poled of fubftances that have been difcharged from the 

rod was then truly cthnarch, for he can be no other- volcano in its various explofions. 

wife denominated ; fo that it mull have been in that , It appears from the quantities of marine bodies de- 

fpacc of time that the medals were (truck, which only pofitcd all over the under pan of Etna, that it muft 

give him this title : which medals are a confirmation have been once covered by the fea to at leaft one 

of what we read in hiftory of the government which half of its prefent height. The whole tfland of Sicily, 

that prince was intruded with before he was raifed to and the greateft part of mount Etna, have been, in our 

the royalty. author's opinion, formed under water. But the period 

Joiephus gives Herod the appellation of ietrarch in when tike eruptions from this volcano firft commenced, 

lieu of that of tthnarch; but the, two terms come fo the manner in which the fea fubfided, and the precife 

near to each other, that it is eafy to confound them time at which it fell fo low as iu prefent level on the 

together. fhorea of Sicily, are facts concerning of which we 

Though Herod the Great left by will to Archelau* have no certain knowledge, 

all Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, yet jofephua tells us he The general principle, however, M. Houel think* 

was then only called tthnarch. may be regarded as undeniable. When this mountain 

ETHNUPHRONES, in antiquity, a feci of he- flood half under water, the currents of the ocean 

retict in the feventh centuiy, who made a proftfiion of would gradually accumulate upon it large made*, both 

Chriftianity, but joined thereto all the ceremonies and of its own productions, fuch as (hells, and bones of 

follies of paganifm, as judicial a Urology, fortileges, au- fifties, and of various other matters, which would be 

gurits. and other divinations. intermixed with the volcanic matters difcharged front 

ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily denoting the focus of the burning mount. In a long ferics of 

a ticket or title affixed to a bag or bundle of papers, ages thefe ftrata of heterogeneous matters would na- 

expreffing its content*. It is alfo ufed, when applied turally become fo confiderable as to form the enor- 

to the Spanilh and fame other courts, to fignify a mous mafs of mountains with which the volcano i* 

Erticular account of what is t" be done daily in the now furrotmded. The currents of the ocean might of- 

ng*a houfehpld, and in the chief ceremonies relating ten convey the volcanic matters to a confiderable 

to it. It likewife denotes thofe forms that regulate diftance from the volcanic focus. And there are 

the decorum of conduct towards peifons of -various mountains at no fmall diftance from Etna, which feem 

ranks and nations- to have been priduced in this manner. Thofe of 

ETMULLER (Michael), a moil eminent phyfi- Carlintini, at the diftance of ic leagues, confiA chiefly 

Vol. VII. Put I. A of 
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of b mixture of pozzolana with calcareous matters, men like wife, who curry them off as material! for lime Etna- 

— At Lintini, and in places around it, there are diiliocl and for building, confpire to deface them. ' ' " '¥"■* 

beds of pozzolana, feuriae, and real lava, as well as No fewer than 77 cities, towns, and Tillages, arc 

others in which all thefe matters are blended- together fcattered over the fides of Etna. They arc rnoft nu- 

in a mafaoE calcareous matter. At Palaztolo, about nurous on the fcuih. fide, where the temperature of 

24. miles firom, the city of. Syracuse, the. fides fifths ihe air is milder than on the north. Reckoning, thufe 

hills having been cut by the dreams which run down' cities, towns, and villages, one with another, to con- 

them, in many places to a confiderable depth, difplay tain each 1200 or 1 too fouls, the whole number of 

huge maffes of lava, and cxtenGve beds of pozzolana. the inhabitants of mount Etna will then be 91,400, 

In the neighbourhood of Noto there are alio volcanic or 115,500. But it is certainly much more conliderable. 
productions to be found. On plate CL.XXXIV. is exhibited a view of the r v . t. 

At Pachino, where the. ifland of Sicily forms an north-fail fide of the mountain, taken at fea. The * 

angle, there are a range of hills extending for ft feral- lowtr partprefents to the eye very eatenfive plains en- AcconntoT 

miles, which coufift all of pozzolana. ti rely covered with lavaof different thicknefs, on which ' a ^"" j 

The province of Val de Noto is more homogene- vegetation has not yet made any progrefe. Thethc mow* 

ousin the matters of which its foil confifts, than the nearer the (hore the more barren isthegroond; while tain, 

two other dales of Sicily. Thefe, in every hill which the fertility of the foil increafes as we advance farther 

they contain, exhibit a valtvariely of different matters, inwards. The mountain is everywhere full of va It 

So amazing, indeed, is that variety, that they may be excavations; which our author confiders no a proof, 

conftdered as exhibiting a collection of fpecimens of that initead of increafing in bulk, it is actually in a 3 

all the different materials which enter into the compo- ftate of decay and diminution. The vaft torrents of SoppoM 

fition of the globe. In thefe two dales few volcanic lava, which cverfpread the titles of it from time to' be ' " *' 

productions have been yet obferved. But it is not to time, he confidm as infinltcieiit to repair the waftc * tfl *"" 

be inferred'for this reafon, that they contain but few. occajioned by rains, rivulets, and torrents flowing down 

They may be hereafter difcovered in great plenty. In from the fummit. tJnlcfs the eruptions, therefore, bc- 

the volcano of water at Maccalubbe, between. A ra- come more frequent than they have been ' for fome 

gona and Girginti ; in the baths of Caftcllamare, near time paft, he fupjjufes that, by degrees, the height of • 

Alcarno and Segcfte ; in the baths of Termini, in the the, mountain mult be reduced to that of the furround- 

iiles of Lipari ; in the hot waters .of Ali, between ing beds of lava. He had not an opportunity of mea- 

Meffioa and Taormina, by the lake in the valley of Turing the altitude of Etna himfelf; hut he obferves 

Calugjrone j in all thefe places, which comprehend the that it had been done by the celebrated M. de Sauf- 4 

whole circumference of Sicily, the influence of the fare, who found the elevation to be 10,236 feet. This 3»uffureV 

volcano of Etna is, in fome meafure, felt. Nay, it wss done on the 51b of June 1773, at 20 minutes af* *f e, 'J° n . t J~ 

would even feem, that in thefe places there are fo many ter feven in the morning. The height of the barome- JjKJjuT* 

volcanic craters. AH of thefe are fo difpofed as to ter on the molt elevated part at the brink of the cra- 

fltow that they exifted prior not only to the volcanic ter was 18 inches 1 1^ Hires ; which, by the neceffary 

matters, hut to the other fubftances intermixed with corrections, is reduced to 18 inches 10} J lines. At 

them. the fame time the mercury at Catania, placed only one 

The waters of the fea have, in former times, rifen foot above the level' of the fea, flood at 28 inches z ^ 

much higher than at prefent. But how they retreated, lines; which mult be reduced to 18 inches t\ lines, on 

1 or whether they are to continue flationary at their account of the neceffary corrections for the therrno- 

prefent height, we know not. For more than 2000 meter. , 

years, during which Sicily has been inhabited, and has From Giana our author had a 

had cities and harbours, the tea has not been ob- templating the vaft number oi 

ferved either to recede or encroach in any considerable fcattered over that part of Etna ; which (he fays) ou 

degree. " are nothing mote than fragments, the (lender re. 

When the fee fubfided from mount Etna, the moun- mains of thofe enormous mafl'es which have been de* 

tain mud have been covered over with fuch matters as pouted alt around the bafe of mount Etna ; and are >■ 

the fea ufually depolits ; confequently with calcare- very curious monument of the revolutions which this 

ous matters, A part of thofe matters would be in- mountain has undergone." They are of a true calca- 

durated by the action of the atmofphere,. while the reous nature ; and the inhabitants are accuftomed to. 

reft would be carried down by the' rain-waters, and fupply. themfelves with b'meflone from them. They 

again conveyed into the ocean. The torrents oP rain- alfo ufe the ftonei of which thefe mounts are cora- 

water which pour down the fides of mount Etna have pofed for the ptirpofes of building; as the lava is 

furrowed its fides, by cutting out for themfelves chau- fo hard that it cannot be cut without the gjeatell 

nets ; and they have removed from its fummit, and are difficulty, and they have no other (lone in thefe parts. 
ftill removing to a farther diltance, all the extraneous Leaving this place, our author travelled over leveral 

bodies upon it. In many places, they flow at prefent cxtenlive plains of lava, covered on each fide of the 

•ver a channel of lava, having tut through all the way with Hunted trees, but without any cultivation ; 

matters which lay above it: ftiD, however, there re- the lava being of that kind which is very unfavourable 

main in many places both calcareous matter and other to the growth of vegetables. Arriving at St Le-- 

marine productions, which fliow that this volcano has onardo, he obferved the courfe of the eruption of wa- 

been otice covered by the waters of the ocean. But ter in 1755, and which is mentioned under the former 

thefe are daily wafting away ; not only the rains, but article JEtna. 

This 
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This water took its courfe drjwn"the weft fine of the rocks and" large' (tones, took place here, bat the ftJB **■*■ 

■""mountain t and the channel Which it cot for itfclf more dreadful efferja of boiling water were felt Every w "V - 

h ftill vifiblr. The eruption of water from burning cultivated fpot was laid wade, and every thing touch- 

' f mountains h ftill much lefs frequent than that of lava ed by it was deftruyed. Even thole who were placed 

or half vitriaed folid mattcit, aQies, &c. though that beyond the Teach of the torrent, beheld with ineM- 

a- of water, and even miked with the (hells of marine preflible horror the deftra&ian occaTioned by it ; and 

J-animak (though we are not told whether it was fait though the alarming noifes which had fo long iffucd 

or not), has fcmetinies been obferved in other rolca- from the mountain now ceafed in a-g.eat meafure, the 

noes, particularly Vefuvius. The eruption we now mocks of eai thquakes, and the violent fmoke which 

■ peak of happened in the month of February 1775. continued to iffue from the mountain, fhowed that the 

.It was preceded by an exceedingly thick black fmoke danger was not over. Two new openings were now 

si (Tiling from the crater, intermixed with flafhes of fire, obferved, and two torrents of lava began to make their 

This fmoke gradually became thicker, and the burfts of way through the fnow. 

flame more frequent. Earthquakes and fub terraneous On the 7th of March a dreadful noife was again 

thunder convulfed the mountain, and ft ruck the in- heard in the bowels of the mountain, and a new cn- 

Itabitantsof the adjacent parts with the utmoft terror, lumn of very thick and black fmoke began to ilTue ' 

On Sunday, the fecond of March, the mount gin was from it. A horrid explofion of fmall ftonea faceted - 

feen to emit a huge column of fmoke exceedingly ed 1 forae of which were carried as far as the hills of 

denfe and black, with a dreadful noife in the bowels Mafcali, and great quantities of black land to Medina, 

of the earth, accompanied alfo with violent flames and even quite over the ftrait to Reggio in Calabria. 

of lightning. From time to time there were loud Oa the (hitting of the wind to the northward this 

cracks, like the esploiton* of cannon; the mountain ap- (and reached as far as the plains of Agofta. Two day* 

peared to (hake from its foundations ; the air on that after the mountain opened again, and a new torrent 

(ide next Mafcali became very dark, and loud peals of of lava was discharged ; which, however, advanced 

thunder were heard. Thefe fceroed to iflue from two very (lowly towards the plain, moving only at the 

caverns, conGderably below the fummit, on the fide of rate of a mile in a day. It continued to flow in this 

the mountain, and were accompanied with violent blafts manner for £x dsys, when every thing appeared fo quiet) 

of wind like a tempt' ft. that the Canon Rtcupero fet out to viow, the change* 

Thefe terrible phenomena continued and increafed ; which had taken place. f 
Etna feemed ready to fwallow up at once all thofe ma- That gentleman's dcGgn was to trace the courfe of Courts of 
teriala which it had been for fo many years dt (gorging, the dreadful torrent of water above mentioned. This ,,lf torrent * 
■or rather about to fink at once into the bowels of the he was very eafily enabled to do by the ravages it had jf'*™ "* 
•earth from whence it appeared to have been elevated, made [ and, by following the channel it bad cut a H™ cu P* t6 * 
The profpect was far beyond any idea that can be the way from the fea to the fummit of the volcano, 
given by description of this tremendous fcene. The he found that this immenfe quantity of water had 
inhabitants were alarmed beyond roeafure ; the fight ifiued from the very bowels of the mountain. After 
of the flames driven by the wind again ft the fidea of ifluing from the crater, and incrcafing its (bream by 
the mountain, the fhocka of the earthquake, and the patting through and melting the fnow which lay imme- 
■fall of rocks, (truck the imagination with a* horror not diately below the fummit, it deilroyed in an inftant a 
to be conceived. During this dreadful commotion fine aad extenfive fore ft of fir- trees. A 11 of thefe were 
an immenfe torrent of water was emitted from the torn up by the violence of the current, though many 
higbeft crater of the mountain. The whole fummit were no lefs than 34 or 30 inches in diameter. He 
of Etna was at that time covered with a thick coating obferved that the great ftreatn had, in its defcent, di- 
ofJnow. Through this the boiling water directed its vided itfelf into four branches j and thtie had again 
-courfe eaftward ; and, in its pafTagc, met with fright- (undivided themfelves into feveral fmaUer ones, eafily 
fill precipices. Over thefe it dallied with the utmoll diftinguifhable by the quantity of land they had de- 
violence, adding its tremendous roaring to the com- pofited. Afterwards reuniting their ft reams, they 
plicated horrors of this awful fcene. The fnow, melt- formed many islands, and rivers 900 feet in breadth, 
ing inftnntaneoufty a* the boiling torrent advanced, in- and of a depth which could not eafily be determined, 
creafed its deftructive power by augmenting its quan- Proceeding farther down, and ftill forcing its way 
tity, while the mifchievous effects of the heat were among the beds of old lava, the channel of the waters 
fcarce diminifhed by reafon of the immenfe quantity of was widened to 1500 feet, until it was again contract- 
boiling liquid which continued to pour from the fum- ed in the valleys as before. Every object which flood * 
suit of the mountain, " in the way of this tremendous torrent was moved from 
This boiling tonent having dafhed its awful cataracts its place. Enormous rocks were not only hurried 
from one chain of rocks to another, at length reached down, but feveral of them moved to more elevated 
the cultivated plains, which it overflowed for a nun- foliations than thofe they formerly occupied. Whole 
berof miles. Hereit divided itfelf intofeveralbranchet, hills of lava had been removed and broken to pic- 
forming aa many deep and rapid rivers ; which, after ces, and their fragments fcattered along the courfe 
feveral other fubdiviuons, difcharged themfelves into of the river, and the valleys were filled up by vaft 
the fea. " quantities of fand which the waters had dcpofited> 
Though the mountain continued to difchirge wa- Our author obferved, that even at the time he rifired 
ter in this manner oidy for half an hour, the ravages the mountain, about 1 o years after the eruption, the 
of it were very terrible. Not only thofe of common whole fide of it ftill bore the marks of this deluge, 
inundations, fuch as tearing up tree*, hurrying along Oa M. Head's arrival at Jaci Catena, be inquired 
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Sio*. for the phyfician of the place ; it being cuftotnary for 
1 ' » ftrangers to do fo who want to learn any thing con- 
cerning the curiofities of the country, at the phy- 
% ficians there are generally thofe who have any prttcn- 

Account of iinng to literature. By this guide be was Ihown a 

ftUe well, rf jj eDB f fom fa f ur f aM f t i, c ground to that of the 
water. The well itfelf is 30 feet wide and 40 feet 
deep. It is fupplied by three different fprings, each 
of which is faid to hare a peculiar tafte. The phy 
fician informed^ur author, that one of them refem- 
hled milk in its tafte j another tailed like foap; and 
the third had the tafte of common water : but our an- 
thor, after tailing each of them, could not find any 
* remarkable difference. 
Ancient J„ hi» wa y to La Trizza, our outhor d if covered 

^J^ ! fome very ancient baths with (loves. They had been 
built here on account of a fpriti g of warn) fulphureous 
water, foppofed to be excellent for the cure of cuta- 
10 ncous diforderst and for which purpofe they are ft ill 

fcJSJ "* made ufe of. They are now called the Sfringt of St 
Fenera, of whom there is an image here. The foun- 
tain from which they flow is on a level with the furface 
of the ground. The water tallies very difagreeably of 
fulphur; and depoGts a quantity of white impalpable 
powder, adhering to herbs and flones, over which it 
panes. This fubftance our author calls the cream of 
fulphur ; though it is probably a felenitic fubftahce 
formed by the decompofition of the fulphur, and the 
union of its acid with fome calcareous matter which 
** held it in folution before. 
rSckt'ioo t ^ rom tB '* P' ace our ant bor proceeded'to the fea- port 
IWsm, ' «fTri»«,afmaU place, which with the adjacenteountry 
contains only about 300 inhabitants. Off the harbour 
of this place is a bafaltic rack, which feems to be on- 
ly the remains of a.much larger one deftroyed by the 
action of the air. All around are long ranges of ba- 
IS faltfs, the fpecies of which are very various. 

Becks of The rocks of the Cyclops Hand round the fmall har- 
the Cy- bour of La Trizza; and from this view we perceive a 
**S V lumber of rocks of very different heights. All of them 
appear more or left above water, though fome arc fo 
low that they cannot be feen without approaching 
very near j and thta circumftance renders the harbour 
inacctffible to veifeU of any conftderable burden, at the 
fame time that, by reafon of the depth of the fea, it 
is impofiible either to cut or unite them by a mole. 
The principal of tbefe recka is the extremity of an 
ifhnd, one half of which it compofed of lava placed on 
a bafaltic bafe ; over this is a croft of pozzolano, com- 
bined wiih a kind of white calcareous matter of a 
pretty bard and compact confidence ; and which, by 
* the action of the air, aflumes the appearance of knot- 

ty porous wood. On this fubjeet our author ebferves, 
that " the rock, at fome former period, had Iveconte 
fo hard as to fplit, and the clefts were the a filled up 
with a very hard matter which was porous on all fides 
like fori*. That matter afterwards fplit'alfo ; lea 
*jng large interftices, which in their turn have been 
filled up with a kind of compound yellow matter. The 
jfland appears to have been formerly inhabited, but is 
at prefent destitute both of inhabitants and of cul- 
only the people of La Triaza feed a few goata 
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obferve fcretal fragments of bafaltes, both m the form Etna. 
of needles and in that of prifmatic columns of a very v "^ 
regular form, and which may be eaGfcy feparated from Diff* rent 
one another. From the pofition in which tbefe frag- ki da of 
roents are difpofed, it appears that the mafs to which bsCdtes. 
they belong mull have futfered fame very violent (hock; 
other wife fuch huge rocks could never have been bro- 
ken, overturned, and fcattcred in directions fo very dif- 
ferent from their original poQtions. In one of tbefe 
ruins there are fome parts harder than the reft, which 
withftand the action of the a\r, while the intervening' 
fpaces yield to it, and appear to be thus deftroyed. la 
fome others this effect is much more remarkable ; be- 
caufe the column happens to be much farther advanced 
towards a Hate of diffolution, the parts of which they 
con lift being already disjoined ; and in each of thole 
which project we perceive a fiffure : which fhows that 
each of thefe parts may be divided into two. " They 
are indeed (fays our author) actually divided, and 
difplay a convexity i Suing from a concavity, like a 
pile of hats placed one upon another, when they are 
removed one by one ; which is a very curious Angu- 
larity." ' 

Continuing bis journey fliil fouthward, our author Pram 00- 
arrived at the promontory of the Caltcl d' Aci. This tary of the 
is the moft Angularly curious of all that are in the ?^%! ^ d 
neighbourhood of Etna. The ancient mafs of it is in- Wcribed - 
doled between two bodies of lava of a more modern 
origin. Thefe compofe the rocks on which Caftel 
d'Aci is fituatcd, and which lie under the foil of the 
adjacent country. Beyond that city, are the immenfe 
plains of the lower part of Etna. Thefe gradually 
rife till they reach the fummit, which is hid among 
the clouds. The promontory is almoft entirely com- 
pofed of bafaltes, the interftices of which are filled up 
with a yellowifh matter, which feems to be a clay 
neatly of the fame nature with that formerly taken no- 
tice of in the ifland of La Trizza It alfo covers the 
mafs of bafaltes, and has produced both the fuperior 
and anterior parts of the promontory. Here our author 
faw a number of women employed in wafhing webs of 
cloth in the fea; and takes notice of the dexterous me* 
thod they have of lifting it up in folds, and packing it 
on their heads in bundles without receiving any affift- 
ance. At the foot of this promontory are many cu- 
rious bafaltic rocks. ij 

All along the eaftem fide of Mount Etna the foil is Grestquia- 
broken, but filled with beautiful vaiietiea of bafaltes, JEJfcsaii 
highly worthy of obfervation. Indeed, according to on Etna, 
our author's opinion, there is no volcano in Europe fo 
rich as Etna in bafaltes, nor where fo many curious fi- 
gures of it are to be fcen. rt 

Mr Houel having fpent fome more time in vifiting Mr Houelt 
the bafaltic columns around the foot of the mountain, joarney tu 
fet out from Aci to vifit the famous chefnut-tree, men- 'he great 
tioned under the article jEtna, and which is known [ rt c e 1, 
in that country by the name of Tie thefmt-tra for an 
hundred hot/a. In his way thither he paffed through 
the villages of Forte iza, Mangamo, St Leonardo, St 
Matteo, and La. Ivlacch ia. The landfcapes of each of 
thefe^places by itfelf are eatremely beautiful; but the 
country between thtm is a frightful wild defart, prc- 
fenting to the eye nothing but extend ve plains of black, 
lava, which at a diftance have the appearance of vaft 
quantities of pit- coal. The roads became rougher as 
they. 
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Cum. titer advanced} but,the adjoining' fields afTumed a more 
J- 1 (tailing alpeci. The reafon of this k, that the tor- 

rents of lava. (by which the plains are rendered unfit 
for vegetation for a great number of years) have rolled 
rapidly down the more deep fides of the mountain 
without destroying the fertility of the foil. 

Travelling through very difficult roads, and often 
incommoded with dangerous precipices, our author at 
,. lalt arrived at the celebrated chefnut-trec, which was 
Grcitnum- the chief object of this journey. He obferves, that 
ber-oichtf-all OVCT J,;, fide of tht mountain the chefnut trees 
*°" *™"J thrive very well, and are carefully culUvatedTby the in- 
or. ihii fide habitanta. They are worked into hoops for calks, and 
•f Etna- a conliderable trade is carried on in this article. The 
a* great one which he came to vifit, exceeds the fize of 
■ttuuntaf otller treeB ^° mucn ^ ai ' l cannot fail to excite the 
the' great greater! admiration. It has its name from the follow- 
tree, in g circumltance. Jean of Anagon [pent fome time 

in Sicily on her way from Spain to Naples ; While 
here, (he vifited Mount Etna, attended by her princi- 
pal nobility j and happening to be overtaken by a 
ftorm, they took, fhelter under this tree, whofe 
branches were fufficiently extenfive to cover them all. 
By others, however, this ftory is treated as a mere 
fable. 

According to our author's account, this chefnut 
tree is 160 feet in circumference, but quite holluw 
within - which, however, affects not its verdure ; for 
the chefnut tree, like the willow, depends upon its 
bark for {utififtrnce, and by age lofea ks internal part. 
An Veote ^ B tnc cav i tv of this enormous mafs is very confider- 
•ndovtD able, the people have built an houfe in it, where they 
built in die have an oven for drying nuts, almonds, and chefnut a, 
^ Uo " "' Ac of which they make conferves. They frequently 
fupply themfclvcs with wood from the tree which in- 
circles their houfe, fo that it feerns likely, in a Ihort 
time, to go to ruin through the ingratitude and 
thoughtleHnefs of its inhabitants. 
I* not c«m- I* h" °een thought that this tree was compofed of a 
pored of 1 number of others grown together ; but our author is of 
number nf a different opinion. In defcribing it particularly, how- 
J^g£ wn ewr, wemuft feparateit fromthe trunks ;,i,/, (on the 
Piste' p' an )< which properly belong to three other trees. The 
CLXXXV. dotted line, and the letters a, b, t, d, e,f, g, mark out 
the true circumference of the tree we (peak of. The 
parts of that circumference are not all contiguous, fe- 
vcral pieces having been taken away from the places 
marked g and n, between which the houfe Hands. In 
other places the bark is rent af under ;. but, fays our 
author, " by a natural motion, the divided pans, 
feeking to reunite, or rather to fhelter themMves from 
the action of the external air,, are bent inwards fo at to 
form the circular arcs a, b,'c, d, which may indeed be 
taken for fo many different trees, though they appear 
%\ properly to. belong (othe fame trunk. 
Other treta Befides this, thdc are abundance' of other trees in 
' the neighbourhood very remarkable for their fize. 
Our traveller was fhown a number of •young trees of 
the fame fpecies, all very beautiful and flraight, and 
almull as fmooth as poliftVd marble. One of thefe 
was 38 feet in circumference, and there were a num- 
ber of others ncaily of the fame fixe. Among thefe 
there were feven (landing together, which have recei- 
ved the name of thr/ecrt brethren. Another is deno- 
i tit tbif, from the general figure of its top, 
5 
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which has Tome flight refemblance to a fhip. Its dia> Br mi 
meter is 15 feet, fo that the circumference cannot be * ' ' 
lefs than 75. I a thefe extenfive forefta, however, there 
are chefnut trees of every age and fize- 1* 

Our author's next vifit was paid to a fnow grotto, 8 n a JShS*' 
being one of thofe magazines where that article, fo ne< ^a. 
ceffary in the hot climate sf Sicily, is preferved for ufe. »*, 
In his way thither he vifited the foreft of pines ; which Foreft rf 
is fo much furrounded by rocks and precipices, that it ' ,lle * ( J?jr* 
is fcarce accefiible ; and vail numbers of the trees are 
dying of old age. Some of the neighbouring pcafants, 
however, will now and then attempt to carry them off. 
Our author faw one of them at this work. It was 
drawn by oxen, who were yoked to it by a chain con- 
nected with the beam by an iron cramp. But the ex- 
treme roughnefs of the road made the tree leap and 
bound in fuch a manner, that the poor creatures were 
every moment in danger of having their legs broken, or 
being hurried over piecipices along with their driver ; 
accidents which happen not (infrequently, and which 
render this occupation lefs generally pta&ifed than o- 
fcberwifeit would be.* 

The fnow grotto is but lately formed by the action 
of the waters under the beds of lava, and carrying away 
the ftratum of pozzolana below them. It is fitualed 
on a moiint named Fin&ccbio, which, though of ver-v 
confiderable lize, is only a protuberance on the fide of 
Etna. It has been repaired in the infide at the ex- 
pence of the knights of Malta, who have hired this 
as well as feveral other caverns in the mountain forthe 
purpofc of holding fnow, which they have Hill more 
occafion for in their ifland than the inhabitants of Si- 
cily. There are two openings above, at which they, 
throw in the fnow ; and flights of Heps have been cut 
to thefe as well as in the internal. parts. Aconfider- 
able extent of ground is levelled and mclofed with high 
walls above the grotto ; fo that when (he wind, which 
at this deration blows with great violence, carries the 
fnow down from the higher- parts of the mountain, it 
is Hopped and detained by the walls of this inclofure. 
It is then thrown into the grotto, where the thickneut 
of the beds of lava which cover it prevents any impref- , 4 
fion from the fummer-heat. When the feafon for ex* How the 
port at ion comes on, the fnow is put into large bags, fnow "V Tei - 
and prefkd into them as clofe as poluble. X hus it is melt j nK 
rendered compact and heavy, and llkewife runs lefs rifk during ex, 
of being affected by the heat. It is then carried ' out portauosu 
upon mens moulders, and conveyed to the flrore on 
mules. Before it is put into the bags, the lumps of 
fnow are carefully wrapped up in leaves, which is ano- 
ther prefervative ; at the fame time that the frefh con- 
gelation of the little which melts, unites the mafies 
fo together, that our author informs us he has fecn 
pieces of the fnow preferved in this manner which look- 
ed, like the faireft and moft tranfparent crvftal. if 

Our author's next excursion was to Mount Roffo, Ace.ont' 
or the Red Mountain, which is one of the mouths cf^JJ""* 
Etna, and through which it difcharges from time to 
time great quantities of lava, fand, allies, &c. It is 
the moft celebrated- of all the numerous mouths which 
have opened on the fide of the mountain, though it haa 
become fo noted only for having pqured forth the 
matter of the great eruption in 1669, aud which is the 
moft remarkable of any recorded in hiflory. 

«• When a new crater, I. fays our author), it formed 1 ! 
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' :E "-' a ' - fin mount Etna, it is always in confequcnec of Come traveler directed his courfc toward* the grotto rf the Bfcaa- 
1 (hock thit ia powerful enough to break the arches of goals. In hid way thither, he palled over feveral ' '** 
lew cr: it* cavern*. Doubtlefa it is inconceivable that there plains of lava, fome of them ancient and other* more _ l5 
trshow fhould be any agent endowed -with' fuch force; but modern; but the roads were extremely rough and dan- ,h"J C 
oraiul. when fuch a fracture is onee made, it is neceffarily . gerousi or rather, a* our author expreffes himftrf, deftribed. 
very large, and the furface of the ground above cannot there was no track or pith meriting the name of a 
but be broken- in feveral different places at conliderable road. In two hours they reached the Rcgione Sylvofa, Rcghne 
diftanees from one another. The matter which is dif- where an immeiife ioreil furrouads the mauntaiu, and S ylvofi de- 
charged always iffues from the principal opening and which has undoubtedly been planted by the hand ©f fcribert. 
thofe adjoining to it. 'None of thefe mouths, however, nature : for the ground there is fb high] fo full of 
continue open, excepting that which is directly in precipices, and fo entirely uninhabitable, that no hu- 
the line in which the matter is difeharged ; the lava man being* could ever think of making plantations oa 
foon , choaking up thofe which are in-a more oblique it; nor is it to be fuppofed that the winds could take 
direction." 'up feed* from the plains to fow them ou fuch a lofty 

Our author went down one of thefe openings whh Ctuation. 
torches; but could not reach the bottom, and was Thefe majeltic forefis of Etna afford a Angular (pec- Beautiful 

obliged to return on account of the extreme cold. The tade, .and bear no refeoiblance to thofe of other coun- ipieu-^icn 

defcent was extremely difficult, and became more fo in tries. Their -verdure is more lively, and the tree* of „**/*" 

proportion as he advanced. This crater i* of an oval which they con fid are of a greater height. Thefe ad* J? 

form, and the opening through which he defcended -mntages they owe to the foil whereon they grow; for *"*' 

was in one extremity : but he was tempted to think the foil produced by volcanoes is particularly favour, 

that the crater which riles above it had been formed able to vegetation, and every fpecics of plants grows 

of matter difeharged by another mouth; or perhaps it here with great luxuriance. In feveral places where 

minht have had a more centrical opening, through we can view their interior parts, the molt enchanting 

which the ftones, find, &c. which form the crater, profpefts are difplayed. The hawthorn trees are ofait 

' were difeharged. rmmenfe fize. Our author faw feveral of them of a 

Four of the mouths of this mount appear to be regular form, and which he was almoft tempted to take 

compofed of a reddifh pozzotsno, which has procured for large orange-trees cut -artificially into the ' figure* 

.*t the name of the RedMoanlam; but when we afceud they repre fen ted. The beeches appear like as many 

the pyramids, or rather funnels which they form, we ramified pillars, -and the tufted branches -of the oak 

find them compofed of different coloured layers of (and. lite clofe bttfhes impenetrable to the ray* of the fun. 

Some of thefe are of a bluifh grey colour, others of a The appearance of the woods in general is exceedingly 

fine yellow, and fome of a kind of green formed bya picturefque, both by reafon of the great number and 

mixture of grey and yellow, while others are of a red variety of the trees, and the inequality of the ground, 

colour. A great number of fmatl cryftals, black fchoerls, which makes them rife like the feats in an amphitheatre, 

and granites, are found among them, as well as pieces one row above another j difpofing them alf© in groups 

of fcoria, which had been difeharged by the volcano in and glades, fo that their appearance change* to the eye 

the form of a thick and glutinous matter. All thefe at every Hep: and this variety is augmented by acci- 

nioatha have internally the form of a funnel, and their dental circumftances, as the fituation of young trees 

fhape is neatly that of a mutilated cone or round py- among others venerable for their antiquity; the effects 

ramid. This is the natural and unavoidable confe- of (forms, which have often over-turned large trees, 

quence of the perpendicular fall of the pulverifed mat- while (terns (hooting up from their roots, like the Ler- 

ter which the volcano difcharges from the orifice at twin hydra, (how a number of heads newly fprung to 

the bottom. The (ides of the craters are not aH of make up that which was cut off. 

one height ; the parts to the eafl and weft being con- About three hour* after the departure of our tra- Gmtte of 

fiderably higher than the intermediate fiimmits, be- veller* from St Nicholas, they reached the grotto of'he itoau, 

caufe the cunents of the afhes pined alternately from the goat*. It i* formed by a bed of lava, which b a . ho" fom*- 

eaft to weft, and fell upon thefe fides in greater quan- ring flowed over a pile of land and poziolana while in 

titiei than on the others ; which circumftance has given a fluid (late, fettled and cooled in that fituation; and 

x . to this volcano the appearance of having two fin-units, the find or pozzolana being afterwards carried off by 

■onvtntof M.Houel, having finifhed his obfervations on Monte the filtration of water through the lava, a void (pace has 

itobfide- RofTo, returned to the convent of Nkolofi, which i* been left, which the torrent* have gradually enlarged 

Iibe &- now only an houfe for the entertainment of travellers, to it* prefer* file. 

The Benedi&ines of Catana, to whom it belongs, rifit This grotto flanda about 505+ feet above the level 
this place only when in an ill date of health, as the pu- of the fea, according to the calculation* of M. de 
rity of the aif renders it very falutary to the human Sauffure. It affords a retreat for thofe travellers who 
con Hit nt ion. A folitiry brother, however, refute* vifit the fummit of Etna, who generally refrefh them- 
here to take care of the houfe, and to fuperintend the felves by taking a repaft and making a fire at the en- 
cultivation of the neighbouring plains. Thofe fathers try, for which there is plenty of dry wood at hand ; 
once poffeffed an extcjfive and very fertile tract of while the fand ferves for a bed to repofe on. Here our 
land in this neighbourhood ; but the eruptions of Etna author and his company fupped, and about midnight 
have rendered it totally incapable of cultivation. Th» fet off for the fummit. They had the advantage of 
houfe Hands at a very confiderable height, being no the moon-light ; and our author advifes all thofe who 
iefs than 3496 feet above the level of the fea. Set. intend to vifit the top of Etna to take fuch a time for 
'.ting out from this place three hours before day, our their journey a* may enable them to enjoy this adnn> 
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Bma. ttge. As they advanced beyond tfte grotto of the d» nwda it cateh the firft rays of the fun's tight, wdofe 
* goats, the t rt c3 became gradually thinner. In ■ fhort vaft fplendor, while it daazlcd the eyes, difiufed a moft " 

3* time they were ib thin, that they might readily b« clierifhiog and enlivening heat, icvmng the fpirita, 

thehiphfft counte< - ' 8n( -> p^weeding ftill farther, only a very few and diffufmg a pkaiant fenfation throughout the foul. 

fats si were feen fcattered here and there, whofe beauty and But though- the heavens were thus enlightened, the 

J-Jiw- . fize were diminidied fcemingly in proportion to their fea ftill retained itg dark azure, and the fields and fo- 

numbera. A few clnmpa of trees and fome tufta of reft* did not yet reflect the rays of die fun. The gra- 

odorifetous herbs were now only to be feen ; and in a dual nftng of this luminary, however, foon dtfrufcd 

Httle time thefe alfo became thinner, aifuming a wi- his Kght over the hills which lie below the peak of Et- 

thercd or ftunted appearance. Then they are nothing na. This hit flood like an ifland in the midft of the 

but the tanguiftung remains of an abortive vegetation; ocean, with luminous points every moment multiplying 

and a few paces further not even this appeared, the eye arming, and fprcading over a wider extent with the 

33 being prefented only with barren fand. greateft rapidity. It waa aa if the univerfe had been 

Srowr and Having now got ab-rvc the region of the trees, they obferved feddenly fpringing from the night of non- 

larrcri re- ,,,^^^1 (nc third, which onr author denominates the re- extttence. The tall forefls, tlie lofty hills, and exten- 

fufotrL gii n I'f fnow and flerility. The wind became more brifk five plains of Etna, now pre fen ted themferves to view. 

and, keen as they advanced, fo that they could icarce Its Safe, the vaft tracts of level ground which lie adja- 

keep their hats upon their heads ; and our author loft eent, the cities of Sicily, its parched mores, with the 

hin, though tred on with an handkerchief. Here they darning wave* and vaft cxpanfe of the ocean, gradual- ■ 

were frequently obliged to crofs confide table dreams of ly prefented rhemfetvieB, while fome fleeting vacpurs; . 

water formed by the melting of the fnow. In general which moved fwiftly befoie the wind, fometimce veiled 

trie fitrface was fafficiently hard to bear them j but our part of this vaft and magnificent pro fpeft." In a fhort 

author's inule once funk up to her belly, and was not time every thing was d if played fo dilUnetly, that they 

extricated without great difficulty. could plainly reeognize all thofe places with which they 

Phin on Having at laft overcome all difficulties, they arrived were before acquainted. On the fouth were feen the 

the (ummit at the large plain on the funrmit of Etna, and in the hills of Camerata and Trapani ; on the north, the 

. «* £tnil - midft of which it the crater of the volcano. It la en- mounts Pefegrino and Thermini, with the celebrated 

tirely compofed of lava, cinders, ice, and fnow; never- Enna once crowned with the temples of Ceres and. 

., tVlefs is ftylcd, ironically as our author thinks, Monte Proferpine. Among thefe mountains were feen a great 

Windei- Fritmewtr. Here the wind continued to blow with many rivers running down, and appearing like asmany 

wntvciy exceffive violence ; and our author informs us, that in lines of glittering filver winding through a variety of 

vioitiic otdef to have any notion of its- ieennefs, we moft be rich and fertile fields, warning the walls of to cities, 

accuftomed to feel it on fome very elevated ftaticn, as while their banks were otherwifc filled with villages, - 

it Is irnpoffihle to judge from what we feel at inferior hamlets, &c. riling among the ruins of the moft rllu- 

altitndrs. They took fhelttr behind a lump of lava, ftrious republics of antiquity. On the fouth and north 

. the only one which appeared in the whole plain, and, were obferved the rivers which bound by theircourfe 

which our anther fays, would feem itefignrd exprefsly for the vaft bafe of mount Etna, and afford a delightful 

the ihelter of travellers. Here they lay, wrapped tip in profpefi to the eye ; while at a much greater diftance 

their cloaks, for an hour ; but as foon as it was day, were feen the ifles of Lrpari, Alicudi r Felicocide, Pa- - 

fo that they conld dillinguifb the place where the fun rinacia, and Stromboli. 

•was to rife, they got up and advanced towards the Having enjoyed for fome time the beauty of this - 

ruins of the building known by the name of the Phi' magnificent profpeft, our author fet about making a 

hfopktr'i Town-. The wind ftill blew fo violently, draught of the place from which the view was taken ; 

that after an effort of four minutes they fell down ex* and at length acconvplimrd it, notwiihftanding the 

handed: but the extreme cold obliging them again to great impediments he met with from the wind. A-PhiloTu- 

get np, they made a fecond attempt; and after feveral mong the objects which he delineated on this occafion, ph«"'«t"w-- 

rnteTmiffions of this kind, at laft accomplimed their de- the Philbfopher's Tower was one. It fetms, he fays, ££ efcli * 

figu. They were farprifed, however, to find nothing not to be tery ancient ; neither the materials of which ■ 

but the corner of a wall not more than two feet high j it confifts, nor the mode of architecture, bearing any re- 

eonfifling of two rows of unpoltfhed (tones ; great part femblanee to thofe of the Greeks and Romans. The 

of it having been probably buried by the fand and furronnding plain feems to confift entirely of a black 

other matters difcharged by the mountain. Here, be- fand intermixed wittr pieces of fcoria, which have been 

ing flickered from the wind, and the day advancing, formerly thrown out by the volcano. Beyond that 

Aey began to enjoy the glorious profpeft which every plain, which rifes gently, appears a cone, the fummit 

moment became more entehfive. At the riGng of the of which is the volcanic crater. When viewed from Defcnptiorv 

iy fun, the horizon was ferene, without a tingle cloud, the fouth fide, on which they flood, this crater feems of the greatt 

Eweniive » The coaft of Calabria (fays our author) was as yet to confilt of a number of fmall hills. Into thefe it was *-***•■ 

*°f g,< r""fl nnd-ftingniftab-B from the adjoining fe=) but in a fhort broken by the emiffion of the boiling torrent in the 

fromdM t ' me a * itr T fiance, began to appear from behind the year I75J. When difcharged from the crater, thefe 

luuimit. Italian hills, which bounded theeaftem part of the pro- waters fpread towards the right, and at the diflance 

fped. The fleecy clouds, which generally appear early in of a mile ea Award fell in a cafes de flora a prodigious 

trie morning, were tirged with purple'} the atmofphere height. 
■' became Itrongly illuminated, and, reflecting the rays of The violence of the wind beginning now to abate a 

the rifing fun, appeartd filled with a bright effulgence Tittle, the travellers fet out for the very fummit, in or- 

arf flame. Theimmenfc elevation of the fummit cfEt- der to take a view of the great crater; in which journey 
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T.tni. (onr author (ays) it would be difficult to mate people, on the brink of the eaft Gde. The fore-ground (a a) of Etna." 

(f ™~ who have never engaged in fuch entcrprifet, comprc- the figure it one divifion of the crater. Beyond it are V ' * 

bend ill the obftacles they had to encounter. This two eminences b and c, higher than that on which fome ** 

one (the little mountain mentioned by Sir William human fiirures are reprefented. AH the three form "^afihe 

Hamilton) is compofcd of a<hes, fand, and pouzolano, triangle nearly equilateral ; but, when viewed from any fi^ureofthe 

thrown up at different times by the volcano. The ma- confiderable diftance, only two of them can be feen; for enter, 

tetials are fo loofe, that the adventurous traveller finks which reafon the Sicilian! have termed the mountain 

about mid-leg at every fiep, and it in con flint terror Ueenur, or double- homed. 

of being fwallowrd up. At laft, when the fummit is The fmoke, aa reprefented in the figure, rffuet from 
reached, the fulphureoui exhalations, which ate con- all quarters, cither from chinks or boles fcattered over 
tinually emitted from the pores of the mountain, threa- the whole crater. But the fituation of the principal 
len fuffo cat! on, and irritate the fauces and lunga in fuch mouth is in the mid ft of the three eminences. It* 
a manner at to produce a very troublefome and inccf- diameter, when our author vifitrd this mountain, waa 
fant cough, The loofeneft of the foil, which gives only about 60 feet, and fo filled with fmoke that no- 
way under the feet, obliges the traveller, evety now thing remarkable could be difcovered. From the height 
and then, to throw himfclf Bat on hit belly, that fo he d, the rock fituated on the left fide of the print, and 
may be in left danger of finking. In this pofture our on which the human figures are reprefented, all the 
author viewed the wide unfathomable gulph in the way to the rock t on the right, the diftance is no more 
middle of the crater; but could difcover nothing ex- than 900 feet. Our author obferved that the cone is 
cept a cloud of fmoke, which iffued from a number of not exa&ly in the middle of the plain, but it fituated 

40 fm all apertures fcattered all around, and accompanied more inwards the north than the fouth. He did not 
Defcri prion «ri t h a kind of nolfe. Another and more dreadful attempt to croft the central valley/, on account of the 
'f ,hc " or ~ found, however, MTura from the bowels of the volcano, loofenefs of the ground, and that there was no object 
" n "°^jl_ and which, according to our author, "Unites the heart apparently worthy of the rifk he muft run in fo doing, 
ifli.ing from with terror, fo that all the ftrength rf reafon it nectf- At the neareft.view he took, it was only obferved that 
the burning jary to prevent the obfeiver from flying with preci- there waa fnow lying in fewral parts of it, though the 
■"'fb- pitation from fuch a dreadful place." Several travel- heat which other* if e prevailed fatted to be very iotenfe. 

lers who had vifited this cone before him, were fo ter- The fmoke which iffues from the crater of Etna it 

rifird by thefe dreadful foundt, that they fled with generally carried in a direction from fouth to nortltt 

the utmoft hafte till they arrived at the foot of the and, aa it brings along with it a confiderable quantity 

mountain. of water, the latter, condenfed by the cold winds, 

Our author compares thefe {bunds to a difcharge of runt down the fide of the mountain in plentiful dreams, 

cannon in the wide abyfs,; the noife of which is re- and often leaves pretty permanent marks of itt courfe. 

bellowed, throughout ail the caverns, and produce a In this manner be 'accounts for the great eruption £ ; , ; ■„,„ t / 

found perhaps the moil alarming that can be imagined ; of water in 17 JJ, which he fuppofea to have been oc- water in 

and during the Ihort J pice in which be liftenrd, fcve- cafioned only by an unufual quantity of water falling into '■ J J -5 "* 

ral of thefe difcharges were heard to follow one another the burning focus of the mountain, there rarefied intrrj-"" 

almo ft uninterruptedly. fleam, and afterwards condenfed by the coldneft of the 

This dreadful nolle, our author, with very great atmofphere. 44 

probability, fuppofea to be occafioned by the explo- Like other travellers to mount Etna, thit gentleman South wind 

iions of the internal fire, or, as he calls it, ihefoait of found the wind blowing from the fouth ; and he it of K" 1 "?" 7 

the volcano; which, (triking agaiuft the fides of thefe opinion, that a fouthwind blows here more frequently *" t " e °' 

immenfe caverns, the founds produced are re-echoed than any other, as he did not obferre any channels cut of Etna, 

through their cavities, and probably multiplied in an by the water on any other fide than the north. He had 

extraordinary manner; fo that what would be only a feveral opportunities of making thit ob Ter ration, having 

flight explode n in the open air, occafions a found more frequently vifited the top of Etna, and always paid at- 

tremendous than the I oudeft thunder. To fuch as are tertian to the crater. The fand on the eaft and weft 

convinced of this, and have fufheient courage to retift fides was always loofe, while that on the north was 

the firft impreffions which thefe founds muft unavoidably compacted into a folid body. The three fummi ts were 

occafion, they will in a Ihort time not only appear of a later date than the reft of the crater, having been 

exceedingly fublime, but, by their variety, even fome- probably thrown up by fome eruption which had burft 

what agreeable. " They enable us (fays our author) it afunder. The black fpots on the fore-ground re pre- 

to form fome conception of the fpace through which . feut a number of hillocks about the fize of male- hills, 

they muft pafa before they reach the ear, and of the from which a fulphureoua vapour conflantly iffues, and 

41 vaA extent and width of the hollows of the mountain." by which the adjacent ground it tinged of an ochery 
ftB|>olIiMi Having for fome time contemplated this awful fpec- colour. This vapour iffues from the crevices with a 
fc>w *' k , tack, our author wilhed to meafure the crater by walk- kind of hollow whittling noife ; which with the volca- 
attc l "S roun d it ; but found this impoffible. On the north nic thunder, fmoke, and noxious fmell, render it very 

' * fide the furface is hard and fmooth, the adits having difagreeable to flay here even far a few momenta 

been fo far difTolved by the moifture depofited by the The fmoke it reprefented in the figure precifely aa it 

fmoke as to cement into one uniform mafs. Thit it did on the ray that be afcended, which wat very warm, 

fonutimes diflolved even into a fluid ftate, in fch a But it doet not always rife in this manner ; for when 

manrxr as to run down the tVe* of the cone ; fo that the cold is very intenfe, it collects into a body, and 

after fevtral attempts, he was at laft obliged to abandon thickens around the edge of the crater: on which oc- 

his deftgn. cafions it it condenfed into water, which diffufes itfclf 

ciSa'? *"'£■ a " <XD ' D ' t> ■ to* °f 'be crater of Etna taken around the edge of the crater, and mixing with the 
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Etna- a dies converts them into a kind of clay. . The cold and, percolating through the earth, give birth to thofe Btnt. 
* "' on the top of this mountain is fo intenfe, that travel- numerous dreamt in queftion. ' ' ' < '— * 

■ ." M lers very often find their clothes inefficient to protect " A volcano, according to my ideas, cannnot fubfift 

them ; and it it remarkable that fuch intenfe cold is al- without water ; nor can water occupy a place in any 
. ways produced by a fouth wind. The day that qnr volcanic focus without being changed into vapour. But 
author took hi» draught, the wind blew faintly from before that water can make iti appearance, except in 
A -of the north. the form of (moke, it mult have filled the whole val- 

ine ftrata The b*fe of mount Etna, according to M. Houel'a caoic cavern, and mud have been forcibly preffed by 
at the foot obfervations, confifts of alternate lay era of lava and ma- the action of the fire againft ita fides: it inufl. neat 
of Mount rine fubftances, 'which have been depofited fucceffively have condenfed, and affumed the form of water ; in 
Ctn *- one upon another. Thefe alternate layers extend to which ftate it muft have penetrated through the in- 

an unknown depth. -They mull indeed go as far down clined layers offand and poszola no which intervene 
as the level of the ftratum of lava which was difcharged betwixt the different ftrata of lava; for thefe ftrata lie 
by the volcano at its firft origin. The laft depofited one above another, and are full of chinko, in fuch a 
by the fea is a range of calcareous mountains of a con- manner as to prefent to the eye an appearance pretty 
fiderable height, and which arc placed on a bads of much refembling that of the infide of a tiled roof." 
lava. Beneath that layer of lava is another of fea- It has been a queftion, Whether the eruptions of Erupioni 
pebbles, which are well known to be rounded by their mount Etna were more frequent in ancient than in mo- of hui » 
attrition again!* one another by the motion of the dern times ! At firft it feems impoffible to give a pre- m0Te fre " 
waves. This layer is of confiderable depth, and lies cife anfwer to fuch a queftion,- but when we confider, ci^l "hsn 
upon a yellowifh rock confiding of a fpecies of indura- that the matter in the volcanic focui was then greater naw. * 
ted fand. The river Siroeto flows over this rock, in quantity than at prefent, in proportion to the fpace 
which it has cut away confiderably. That part which which it occupied; that the cavities were then fooner 
it at prefent the bed of the river is much higher than filled with vapour ; and that the centre of the focus 
the bafe of Etna that is on a level with the fea | and was then left remote, we will not hefitate to pronounce, 
not the lead thing ocean to fugged an idea of what that in earlier times the eruptions were more frequent 
bat been the primary bafe of the volcano. The marine as well as more copious. 

fubftances, already taken notice of, lie nearly in an ho- We (hall dole this article with an enumeration of 
riiontal direction, more or left fo according to the na- all the different eruptions ftom mount Etna which are 
.. ture of the furfaceon which they have been depofited. found upon record. 
Oeatnum- Etna abounds very much with fprings, fountains, I. The firft mentioned in hiftory, is that of which . JI 

berof an d even riven of confiderable magnitude. Our au- Diodorua Siculus (peaks, but without fixing the pe- * - " 1 '* 
fprtafn °" thor has computed, that if all the water Bowing down riod at which it happened. That eruption, fays he fromthe 
Etna." the fides of this mountain were collected, it would fill obliged the Sicani, who then inhabited Sicily, to for- earlieQ je- 

the channel of a river 36 feet broad and 6 in depth, fake the eaftern, and retire to the fouthem, part of rio<L 
Many of the fprings afford fine fait ; fome are very the ifland. A long time after that, the Sicilians a 
pure, and others are impregnated with noxious fub- people of Italy, migrated into Sicily, and took up 
fiances; while others are remarkable for their ufc in their abode in that part of the ifland which had been left 
dyeing particular colours. defert by the Sicani. 

• wh ^ KC " It ia worthy of notice (fays our author), that 2. The fecond eruption known to have iffiied from 

fueh»l»rgeftreamsofwater,fomeoftbemmof*eopious,otheremore thai volcano, it the firft of the three mentioned by 
quantity of (canty, are feen to iffue at all different degrees of height, Thueydidei) of none of which he fixes the date 
water tide- from the bafe to the fummit of the mountain. Even mentioning only in general, that from the arrival of 
rived. j n f um mer, wnen very little rain falls for three or four the firft Greek colonies that fettled in Sicily (which 
months, or when perhaps for that fpace there is no was in the nth Olympiad, and correfpondt to the 
rain at all, and for three of which at lead there is not 734th year before the Chriftian era), to the 88th. 
an ounce of fuow melted ; even then a great number Olympiad,' or the year 415 before Chrift, Etna at 
of rivulett continue to flow down the fides of Etna ; three different timet discharged torrents of fire. This 
and at the fame time a number of dreams, external and fecond eruption happened, according to Eufebius, in 
fub terra neons, eacli of them feveral feet wide, are, ac- the days of Fhalarii, in the 565th year before 'the 
cording to the accounts of the country people, plenti- Chriftian era. The aflertion of Eufebius is confirmed 
tifufly fupplied with water. by a letter from that tyrant to the citizens of Catania 

" Aa the trifling quantity of fnow which is melt- and the anfwer of the Catanians (if, after Bentley'a 
ed here even in the midft of fummer, and the dill DifTertations againft their authenticity, any credit be 
fmaller quantity depofi'cd by the clouds, would be due tothe EpifQei of Paalaris). But Diodorus gives 
totally rnfuflieient to fupply thofe dreamt, and mud both thefe pieces. 

be all abforbed by the earth for the fupport of vege- 3. The third, which it the fecond of the three men- 
tation, thofe dreams muft proceed from fome other tioned by Thueydidei, happened in the 65th Olym- 
caufe, whofe effeAs are more copious and perma- piad, in the 477th year before the Chriftian era, when 
nent. This caufe is the evaporation of thofe aque- Xantippus was archon at Athens. Itwaa in this fame 



ous particles which arife from the conftant ebulli- year the Athenian! gained their boafted victory over 
tion at the bottom of the volcanic focus. Thefe if- Xerxet'a general Mardonius near Plata:*. Both the 

,,.: ..,..._ ., ... :__..__..u-l. : _,.. .„.„.:._.,.,. ....... ^^ 
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tenul eva ruing out at the great crater, and at innumerable chinks eruption of the volcano and the victory of the Athe- 

porationof in the fides of the mountain, are foon condenfed by nians are commemorated in an ancient infeription on 

the mono, fa ^u ^ tnat elevated region of the atmofphere, a marble table which Itill remains. An ancient medal 
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lint. exhibits a representation of atiaftonifhing deed to which Taormina. The Spring of Arethufa, fo famous for the Et "«- 

■ w "~ that eruption gave occafion. Two heroic youths purity and fweetnefi of its waters, then became muddy ' * ' 

boldly ventured into the midft of the flames to Save and brackilh. The fountain of Ajo, which rifesfrom 

their parents. Their names, which well deferred to be the village of Saraceni, ceafed to flow for two hours ; 

tranfmitted to future ages, were Amphinomus and at the end of which the water gufhed out more copt- 

Aiiapius. The citizens of Catania rewarded fo noble oufly than before. Its waters afTuroed a blood colour, 

a deed with a temple and divine honours. Seneca, and retained it for about an hour. At MeSfina, the 

Silius Italicus, Valerius Maximum, and other ancient fea, without any considerable agitation, retired a good 

authors, mention the heroifjn of the youths with jutt way within ita ordinary limits ; but foon after retorn- 

applaufc. ing, it role beyond them, advanced to the walls of the 

4. The fourth eruption, the third and lair of thofe city, and entered the Streets through the gates. A 
mentioned by Thucydides, broke out in the 88th O- Dumber of people who had fled to the fhort for Safety 
lympiad, in the 425*'' y ear before the Cbrifliari era. were Swallowed up by the waves. Ludovico AureUo 
It laid wade the territory of Catania. relates, that the vines, Cora, and tree* of all forts, were 

5. The fifth is mentioned by Julius Obfequens and burnt up, and the fields covered over with fuch a 
Orofius, who date it in the confulfhip of Sergtus Ful- quantity of Hones as rendered them unfit for cultiva- 
viub Flaccus and Quint us Calpurnius Pifo, nearly 133 tion. 

years before the Christian era. It was considerable ; 14. Twelve years after this, in the year 1 1 81, a 

but no peculiar fu&s are related concerning ft. dreadful eruption iflued from Etna on the call fide. 

6. In the confulfhip of Lucius Emilius Lepidus and Streams of tire ran down the declivity of the moun- 
Lucius AuieliuB Oreftes, in the 125th year before the tain, and encircled the church of St Stephen, but with- 
Chriilian era, Sicily Suffered by a violent earthquake, out burning it. 

Such a deluge of lire llreatneri from Etna as to render Nicolas Special?, who relates, though he did not fee, 
the adjoining fea into which it poured absolutely hot. this event, was witnefs to another conflagration or 
Orofius fays, that a prodigious quantity of fifties were Etna 48 years after this, in the year 132a, on the 23d 
destroyed by it. Julius Obfequens relates, that the of June, of which he has given a description. 
inhabitants of the ifles of Lipari eat fuch a number of ij On that day, fays he, about the hour of vet 
thofe lifhes, as to Suffer, in confluence of it, by a dif- pers, Etna was ftrongly convulfcd, and uttered dread- 
temper which proved very generally mortal. Jul noifes ; not only the inhabitants of the moun- 

7. Four years after the lail mentioned, the city of tain, but all Sicily, were fttuck with conftematien and 
Catania was defolated by another eruption not left alarm. On a Sodden, a terrible blaze of fire ilTned 
violent. Orofius relates, that the roofs of the houfes from the fouthern fummit, and fpread over the rocks 
were broken down by the burning allies which fell of Mazarra, which are always covered with Snow. 
upon them. It was fo dreadfully ravaged, that the Together with the fire, there appeared a great deal -of 
Romans found it neceffary. to grant the inhabitants an fmoke. After fun-fet, the flames and the {tones - 
exemption from all taxes for the fpace of ten years, to that iffued out with them were feen to touch the 
enable them to repair it. clouds. The fire making way for itfelf with the molt 

8. A fhort time before the death of Casfar, in the furious impetuofity, burnt up or reduced to ruins all 
43d year before Jefus Chrift, there was- an eruption thofe Structures which the piety of former times had 
from mount Etna. Livy mentions it. It was not confecrated to the Deity. The earth yawning, fwallow- 
diftinguifhed by any thing extraordinary. It was af- up a great many Springs and rivulets. Many of the 
tet wards considered as an omen of the death of Ca;far. rocks on the fhore of Mafcali were lhaken and daiued 

9. Suetonius, in the life of Caligula, mentions an into the fea. A fucceffion of thefe calamities conti- 
eruptton from mount Etna which happened in the nued till the 15th of July, when the bowels of Etna 
40th year after the Cbriltian era. The emperor fled were again heard to rebellow. The conflagration of 
on the very night on which it happened, from MefEna, Mazarra ftill went on unextinguished. The earth 
where he at that time happened to be. opened near the church of St John, called // Pafar't- 

10. Carrera relates, that in the year a 53, there was mcca; on the fouth fide fire iffued from the gap with 
inn eruption from mount Etna. great violence : to add to the horrors of the day, the 

11. He Speaks of another in the year 420 1 which is Sua was obscured from morning to evening with clouds 
alfo mentioned by Phot i us. of fmoke and alhes, aa entirely aa in an eclipfe. Ni- 

12. In the reign of Chailemagne, in the year 812, colas Specials went towards the new-opened crater, to- 
there waaan eruption from Etna. Geoffroy of Viler- obferve the lire and the burning Hones which were 
bo mentions it in his Chronicle. iffiiing from the vojeano. The earth rebellowed and . 

13. In the year 1 169, on the 4th of February, about tottered under his feet; and he faw red-hot [tone*, 

day-break, there was an earthquake in Sicily, which ifTue four times fuccemvely in a very Short fpace from. 

■was felt as far as Reggio, on the oppofite fide of the the crater, with a thundering noife, the like of which, 

(trait. Catania was reduced by it to ruins; and in he fays, he had never before heard, 
that city more than 15.000 fouls pcrifhed. The bi- In a few days after this, all the adjacent fields were 

(hop, with 44 monks of the order of St Benedict, were burnt up by a Shower of fire and Sulphureous afh.es ;. 

buried under the ruins of the roof of the church of and both birds and quadrupeds being thus left delti- 

St A gatha. Many caStles in the territories of Catania tute of food, died in great numbers. A great quan- 

anri Syracufe were overturned; new rivers but ft forth, tity of fifties bkewife died in the rivers and the conti-< 

and ancient rivers disappeared. The ridge of the guous parts of the fea. " I cannot think (Says he) that, 

mountain was obferved to fink in on the fide next cither Babylon or tiodom was destroyed with fuch aw- 
ful. 
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ful ieverity." The north wind*, which blew at the of the river ; tad moft of the wood wu torn up Etna. 

" time, carried the alhe* as far as Malta. Many perfoua by the rooti by violent blaits of wind Thefe rava- ~" "v "^ 

of both fexe* died of terror. get of the elements were occafioned by Etna, which 

16. Scarce had four year* elapfed after thi* terrible on the nth of the following month was rent in 
event, when Etna made a new explofion, and dif- fevers! placet, difclofing fiery gulphs, and pouring 
charged volb'es of ftonet, cutting the neighbouring out a deluge of fire in more terrible torrent* than thofe 
field* to tremble. Thi* happened in the year 1333. of the preceding year. They directed their courfe to- 

17. Forty-eight year* after thi*, on the 15th of ward* the monaftery of St Nicholas d' Arena ; deftroy- 
Atiguft 138ft an eruption from Etc* fpread its rava- ed the garden* and vineyard*) and proceeding onward* 
ges over the. confines of the territory of Catania, and toward* Nicolofi, burnt Montpellieri and Fallica, and 
burnt up the olive-yard* in the neighbour lis cd of that dejtroyed the vineyard* and molt of the inhabitant!, 
city. When the conflagration ceafed, the funtmit of the 

18. In the year 1444, 63 year* after the laft erup- mountain funk inward* with fuch a noife, that alt 
tion, * torrent of lava iflued from Etna and ran to- the people in the ifland believed the laft day to be 

. ward* Catania. The mountain (hook; and the (hocks arrived, and prepared for their end by extreme unc- 

were fo violent, that fcveral huge maffe* of rock were tion. Thefe dreadful difturbances continued through the 

broken from its fummit, and burled into the abyf* whole year, more efpecially in the mouth* of July and 

with a tremendous noife. Auguft, during which all Sicily was in mourning. The 

19. After thi* Etna wa* fcarce at reft for 18 month* fmoke, the noife, and the (hock* of the earthquake, 
or a year*. On Sunday the 15th of September 1446, affected the whole ifland 1 and if Filotes may be be- 
about an hour after fnn-fet, an eruption iiTued from lieved, who relate* thi* event, many of the Sicilian* 
the place called La Pittra A Manarra. Thi* erup- were ftruck deaf by the noife. Many ftructurtt 
tion wa* foon over. were demolished 1 and among other* the caftk «f 

10. On the following year, 1447, on the 21ft of Corleone, though more than aj league* diftaot from 
September, there, wa* another, with a good deal of the volcano. 

fire ; but this eruption wa* likewife of Ihort dura- 23- During the fucceeding 30 year* there was no* 

tion. difturbaace of thi* nature. At the end of that fpace, 

1 1. Etna now ceafed to emit fire, and that for a Sicily wu alarmed by a new eruption from the moun-' 
confiderable time. The neighbouring inhabitant* not tain. Etna, di (charged new ftreams of fire, and cover- 
only afcended to the fummit of the mountain, but ed the adjacent country with volcanic albes, which en- 
even, if we m*y credit account*, went down into the tirely ruined the hope* of the huibandman. 

fiery gulph, and believed the volcanic mutter to be now 24. In the year IC79, Etna renewed it* ravage* ■ 

exhauftcd ; But on the 35th of April 1 536, near a but no particular account of the damage which it did 

century from the flight eruption id 1447, a ftrong upon this occafion has been tranfmitted to us. 
wind arofr from the weft, and a thick cloud, reddifh aj. Twenty-five years bad elapfed, when Etna, in 

in the middle, appeared over the fummit of the moun- the month of June 1603, flamed with new fury. Pe- 

tain. At the very fame inftant a large body of fire ter Can-era affirm*, that it continued to emit flame* 

iflued from the abyf*, and fell with the noife and mpi- for the fpace of 33 years, till 1 636, without interrup- 

dityof a torrent along the eaftern fide of the moun- tion, but not always with the fame violence. In 1607, 

tain, breaking down the rocks, and deft roving the the ftreams of lava which flowed from it dellroyed the 

flocks and tvery other animal that was rxpofed to it* wood* and vineyaids on the weft tide of the mountain, 

fury. From the fame crater, on the fummit of the In 1609, they turned their courfe towards Aderno, , 

mountain, there iflued at the fame time a ftream of and dcitroyed a part of the foreft del Pino, aud a part 

fire more terrible than the other, and held its courfe of the wood called la Seiamtrila, with many vineyard* 

towards the weft. It run over Bronte, Adrana, and in the diftiict Coftcma. Thofe torrents of lava con- 

Caftclli. It confifted entirely of fulphur and bita- tinned to How for three month*. In the year 1614, 

men.' On the fame day the church of St Leon, which *> new effort of the fubterreneou* fire opened another 

flood !n a wood, was firft dtmoliflud by the fhocks crater, from which fire was difcharged on Randazzo, 

of ihe earthquake, and its ruins after that confumed in the diflrict called U Piro- The fire continued to 

by the fire. Many chain* were opened in the fide* flame for 10 or 1 a years longer. 

of the mountain ; and from thofe i titled fire and burn- 26. The fame Peter Carrera relates, that a dreadful 
ing ft ones, which darted up into the air with a noife conflagration happened in the year 1664, of which he 
like that produced by a fmart difcharge of artillery, himfelf was witnefs. It happened on the 1 3th of De- 
Francis Negro de Piazza, a celebrated phyfician, who cember, and lifted without interruption, but with dif- 
lived at Lentini, wilhing to have a nearer view of the ferent degrees of violence, till the end of May 1678. 
eruptions, and to make fume obfervations which he But in 1669 the inhabitants of Nicolofi were obli- 
thought might be of confequence, wa* carried off and ged to forfake their houfes, which tumbled down foon 
burnt to alhe* by a volley of the burning ftones. Thi* after they left them. The crater on the fummit of 
conflagration of Etna lafted fome week*. Etna had not at thi* time a threatening afped, and 

21. In lefa than a year, on the 1 7th- of April 1537, every thing there continued quiet till the 25 th of, ' 

the river Simeto fwclled fo amazingly as to overflow March ; but on the 8th of that month, an hour be- 

the adjacent plains, and carryoff the country people and fore night, the air was obferved to become dark over 

their cattle and other animal*. At the fame time, the the village - la Pedara and all that neighbourhood j 

country around Patetno, the neighbouring caftles, and and the inhabitants of that country thought that an 

more than 500 houfes, were dcitroyed by the ravage* almoft total eclipfe wa* taking place. Soon after fu n- 
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fet, frequent mocks of earthquake began to be felt ; on the fuounit of Etna (till preierved its ufual trao- Etm. 

" thefe were at firft weak, but continued till day-break quillity. - v" " ' 

to become more and more terrible. Nicololi was more Ou the 25th of March, about one in the morning, the 

affected than any other trail of country on that fide whole mountain, even to the moll elevated peak, was 

of Etna : about noon' every houfc was thrown to the agitated by a moll violent earthquake. The higlieft 

ground ; the inhabitants fled in conflcrnation, and in* crater of Etna, which was one of the loftiefl parts of 

waking the protection of heaven. On the 10th of the mountain, then funk into the volcanic focus; and 

March a chafm feveral miles in length, and five or fix in the place which it had occupied- there now ap- 

fcet wide, opened in the fide of the mountain ; from peared nothing but a wide gulph more than a mile in 

which, about two hours before day, there arofe a bright extent, from which there ifiued enormous mafic* of 

light, and a very Arong fulphureous exhalation was dif- fmoke, alb.es, and ftones. At that period, aacording 

fufed through the atmofphere. to the hillorian of this event, the famous block of la- 

About 11 in the forenoon of the fame day, after va on mount Frumento was difcharged from the volca- 

dr-adfu! (hocks of earthquake, a crater was opened on nic focus. 

the hill called Jet 2\'o':fcitu, from which there iflued In a ihort time after, the torrent of fire, which A ill 
huge volumes of fmoke, not accompanied with fire, continued to fiow, dirc&cd itl courfe towards Catania 
aihes, or Hones, but with loud and frequent claps of with redoubled noife, and accompanied with a much 
thunder, difplaying all the different phenomena with greater quantity of afhes and burning (tones than be - 
which thunder U at different times attended. And fore. For feveral months many moll alarming fhocks 
what was very remarkable, the chafm was formed on of earthquake were felt ; and tbe city was threatened 
the fouth fide, between the top and the bottom of the with deftruction by the torrent of fire. They in vain 
mountain. On the fame day another chafm was form- attempted to turn or divert its courfe ; the lava rofe 
ed two miles lower, from which iffbed a great deal of over the walls, and entered by an angle near the Bene- 
fmoke, accompanied with a dreadful noife and earth- diftin- convent on the 1 1th of June following. This 
quake. Towards the evening of the fame day, four awful event is related by Francis Monaco, Charles Man- 
other chafing were opened towards the fouth, in the cius, Vincent Auria, and Thomas Thedefcht. 
lame direction, accompanied during their formation 37. Some years after this conflagration, a new burn- 
with the lame phenomena, and extending all the way ing gulph opened in the month of December 1682 on 
to the hill called la Fufara. the fummit of the mountain, and fpread its lava over 

About ) 2 paces beyond that, another of the' fame the hill of Maxarra. 
kind was formed. On the fucceeding night, a black 28. On the 241b of May 1666, about ten in the 

fmoke, involving a quantity of ftones, ifliied from evening, a new eruption burft out from the fummit 

this lad chafm ; it difcharged at the fame time of the mountain, on the fide contiguous to the hill del 

flakes of a dark earth-coloured fpongy matter, which Bue. Such a quantity of inflamed matter was thrown 

became hard after they fell. There iiTucd from the out as con fumed woods, vineyards, and crops of grain 

fame gulph a Aream of lava, which held its courfe into for four leagues round. It Hopped its courfe in a 

a lake called la Hurdia, fix miles from Montpellieri, large valley near the caAle of Mafcali. Several peo- 

and on its way thither deflroyed many dwelling- houfc* pie from the neighbourhood had afcended a hill be- 

and other buildings in the neighbouring villages. tween the wood of Catania and the confines of Cirriia 

On the next day, March 1 2th, this itr-am of fire to obferve the progrefs of the lava : but the hid, on 
directed its couife towards the tract of country called a fudden, funk inwards, and they were buried alive. 
Malpaflb, which was inhabited by 8co people ; in the 29. Etna was now long quiet ; for no lefs a fpace 
fpace of 20 hours it was entirely depopulated and laid of time indeed than one half of the prcfent age. In. 
wade. Tbe lava then took a new direction, in which the year 1755 its eiuptions were renewed. It open- 
it deflroyed fome other villages. _ ed near mount Lepra, and emitted as ufual lire and 

The mount of MontpeUieri was next deftroyed with fmoke; after which it remained quiet only for eight 

all the inhabitants upon it. years. 

On the 13d of the fame month the ftream of fire 30. In the year i76*,,*there was an eruption which 

was in fome places two miles broad. It now attacked continued three months, but with intervals. Etna, 

the large village of Mazzalucia ; and on the fame day was at firft heard to rebellow. Flames and cloud* of. 

a vaft gulph was formed, from which were difcharged fmoke were feeu toiiTue out, fometimes filver-coloured, 

fand or afhes, which produced a bill with two fummits, and at other times, when the rays of the fun fell upon 

two miles in circumference and 150 paces high. It them, of a purple radiance: at length they were carried 

was obferved to confifl of yellow, white, black, grey, off by the winds, and rained, as they were driven before 

red, and green, Aones. them, a ftiower of fire all the way to Catania and be- 

The new mount of Nicolofi continued to emit afhes yond it. An eruption Coon burft out) the principal 

for the fpace of three months; and the quantity dif- torrent divided into two branches, one of which ran 

charged was fo great as to caver all the adjoining tract towards the eaft, and fell into a deep and extenfivc 

of country for the fpace of 15 miles : fome of thofe valley. 

allies were conveyed by the winds as far as Melfina The flames which iflued from this new crater af- 

and Cahbria; and a north wind arifuig, covered all the forded a noble fpectaclc. A pyramid of fire was feeo tov 

fouthern country about Agofta, Lentini, and even be- rife to a prodigious height in the air, like a beautiful ar-> 

yond that, in tbe fame manner. titicial fire-work, wit ha conilant and formidable bat-, 

While at that height on Nicolofi fo many extraor- tcry, which fliook the earth under thofe who were, 

dinary appearances were puffing, the higheft crater fpectatura of the fc-cne. Torrents of melted matter 

running 
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Etna, running down the fides of the mountain, diffufed a lives, and facriSce all that was moft dear to them. Etolia 

. Etu1 "- Egbt bright as day through the darkaefs of night. They dillinguiflit-d themfelves above all the other na- ' — ^"~ J 

* At fhr^rifing the burning lava was obrerved to have tions of Greece, in oppofing the ambitious defigns of 

ran round fome oaks that were ftill (landing unburnc. the Macedonian princes ; who, after having reduced 

Their leaves were all withered. Some birds had fallen moft of tbe other ftates, were forced to grant them a 

from their branches, and been burnt to death. Some peace upon very honourable terms. The conltitution 

people caft wood upon the lava, and it was immediate- of the Etolian republic was copied from that of the 

ly burnt. Thit lava continued hot, and exhaled fmoke Ach*ans, and with a view to form, as it were, a Gouo- 

for two year*. For five years after this, no fnow ap- tcr alliance ; for the Etoliana bore an irreconcilable 

pcared on the furninit of Etna. hatred to the Acheans, and had conceived no fmall 

31. In the year 1764 a new crater was opened at a jValoufy at the growing power of that (late. The 
great diftaace from mount Etna. Cleomenic war, and that of the allies, called the facial 

32. In the year 1766 another waa opened at the war, were kindled by the Etoliana in the heart ofPe- 
grotto of Paterno: fire, fmoke, and an incoufiderable lopunnefus, with no other view but to humble their 
torrent of lava iffin. d out of it. antagonists the Acbxans. In the latter, they held out, 

33- On the 37th of January 1780 a new opening with the aififtance only of the Eleans and Lacedemo- 

was formed two miles under the laft mentioned crater, mans, for the (pace of three years, againft the united 

On the 28th of February, and the 14th of March, the forces of Achata and Macedon ; but were obliged at 

earthquake waa renewed on the north fide, and accom- laft to purchafe a peace, by yielding up to Philip all 

panied with terrible noifes. Acaniania. As they parted with this province ranch 

Between the 6th of April and the 7th of May tbe againft their will, they watched all opportunities of 

convuHions were again renewed, accompained with wrefting it again out "of the Macedonian's hands \ For 

noife as before ; a quantity of pumice -ftones and fine which reafon they entered into an alliance with Rome" 

fand was difcharged from it. againft him, and proved of great fervice to the Ro- 

On the t8ih of May the (hocks were renewed : on mans in their war with him : but growing infolent 

the 33d a new crater waa formed on tbe fide of mount upon account of their ferviccs, they made war upon 

Frumento an the fummit of Etna t and from it a tor* the Romans themfelves. By that warlike nation they 

lent of lava difcharged, which fpread through the val- were overcome, and granted a peace on the following 

ley of JLauduuza. It was 200 paces in breadth. Two fevere terms ; 1 . The inajefty of the Roman people 

other chinks were opened in the mountain near Pa- mail be revered in all Etolia. 2. Etolia fhall not fuf- 

tcrno, and very near one another. The lava iffuing fer the armies of fuch as are at war with Rome to pal's 

from them proceeded in the fpace of feven days fix through her territories, and the enemies of Rome mall' 

miles ; on the 25th it had run nine miles. be likewife the enemies of Etolia. 3. She fhall, in' 

A new crater was likewife opened on the 25th ; the fpace of 100 days, put into the hands of the ma- 

from which a quantity of red-hot ftones continued to giftratea of Corey ra all the prifoners and defer ters (he 

ilfue for half an hour, and fell at a very great diftance: has, whether of the Romans or their allies, except 

there proceeded likewife from it a ftream of lava ; fuch as have been taken twice, or during her alliance 

which, in the fame fpace of time, ran over a tract of with Rome. 4. The Etoliana fhall pay down in ready 

country two miles in extent. money, to the Roman general in Etolia, 200 Euboic 

Several parts of thofe dreams of lava were obferved talents, of tbe fame value as the Athenian talents, and- 

to be cool on the furface, and formed into folid maffea, engage to pay 50 talents more within the fix yean fol- 

but melted again by a new ftream of burning lava, lowing. 5. They fhall put into the hands of the con- 

whicb however did not melt the old lava. ful 40 fuch holtages as he iliall choofc ; none of whom - 

34. The laft eruption of Etna happened in 1787, fhall be under 12, or above 40 years of a>e : the pre- 

at defcribed in the former article -£tna, p. 222, 223. tor, the general of the borfe, and fuch nn- have been' 

ETOLIA, a country of ancient Greece, compre- already hoftages at Rome, are excepted out of this-' 

hending all that trad now called the Dtfpatat, or Little number. 6. Etolia fhall renounce all. pretentions to ■ 

Great. It was parted on the eaft by the river Evenus, the cities and ferritories which the Romans have 

now the Fidari, from the Locrcnfes Ozoke; on the conquered, though thofe cities and territories had 

weft, from Acamaniaby the Achelousj on the north, formerly belonged to the Etolians. 7, The city of 

it bordered on the country of the Dorians and -part of Oenis, and its diftrict, fhall be fubjeft to the Acar- 

Epirusj and, on the loath, extended to the bay of nanians. 
Corinth. After the conqueft of Macedon by Paul us jEmilius, - 

The Etolians were a reftlefs and turbulent people : they were reduced to a much worfe condition ; for not 

feldom at peace among themfelves, and ever at war only thofe among them, who had openly declared for 

with their neighbours) utter ftrangers to all fenfe of Perfeus, but fnch as were only fufpetted to have fa- 

friendfhip or principles of honour ; ready to betray vowed him in their hearts, were fent to Rome, in or- 

their friends upon the leaft profpecVof reaping any- ad- der to clear themfelves before the fenate. There they - 

vantage from their treachery : in fhort, they were look - were detained, and never afterwards fuffered to return 

cd upon by the other flat ea of Greece no otherwife than into their native country. Five hundred and fifty of 

as outlaws and public robbers. On the other hand, the chief men of the nation were barbaroufty adaffi- 

they were bold and enterprifing in war ; inured to la- rated by the partifans of Rome, for no other crime 

bour and hardfhips ; undaunted in the greateft dan- but that of being fufpccled to Wilh well to Perfeus. 

gersi jealous defenders of their liberties, for which The Etolians appeared before Paulus -lEmiliua in 

they, were, on all occafiom, willing to venture their mourning habits, and made loud complaints of fu-'h 
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E[oll» inhuman treatment ; but could obtain no redrefe: nay, ed on the antiquity of their language as one of the bed Etymology 
" ten comniiflioners, who had been fent by the fenate to titles they could plead ; and the etymologift, by feck- W - 
. ' fettle the affair* of Greece, enaftcd a decree, declaring, ing the true and original reafon of the i 



that thole who were killed had fuffercd juftly, iinceit 
appeared to them that they had favoured the Macedo- 
nian party. From this time thofe only were raifed to 
the chief honours and employments in the Etolian re- 
public who were known to prefer theintereft of Rome 
to that of their country ; and as thefe alone < 



fixed to each word and eipreiiion, may often 
furnifh an argument of antiquity, from the traces re- 
maining thereof, compared with the ancient ufei. Add, 
that etymologiei are neceuary for the thorough under* 
(landing of a language. For, to explain a term pre- 
ifely, there Teems a neccfuty for recurring to its iirfl 



countenanced at Rome, all the magi Urates of Etolia impofition, in order to fpeak juftly and fatisfactorily 

were the creatures and mere tools of the Roman fenate. thereof. The force and extent of a Vord is generally 

In this ftate of let-rile fubjeftion they continued till the better conceived when a perfon know* its origin and 

deftruftion of Corinth, and the diltoluiion of the A- etymology. 

chsean league; when Etolia, with the other free ftate* It is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary, and 

■of Greece, was reduced to a Roman province, com- built altogether on conjectures and appearances) and 

fnonly called the province of Achat*. Ncverthelcfs, each the etymologies ire charged with deriving their words 

ftate and city was governed by its own laws, under the from where they pleafe. And indeed it is no eafy 

fnperin tendency of the pretor whom Rome fent an- matter to go back into the ancient 13ric.ima.nd Gaulilh 

nually into Achaia. The whole nation paid a certain ages, and to follow, as it were, by the track, the va- 

iribute, and the rich were forbidden to poftefs lands rioua imperceptible alterations a language has under- 

any where but in their own country. gone from age to age ; and as tbofe alterations have 

In this ftate, with little alteration, Etolia continued fomctimes been merely owing to caprice, it is eafy to 

under the emperors, till the reign of Conltaotine the take a mere imagination or conjecture for a regular a- 

Great, who, in his new partition of the provinces of nalogy : To that it is no wonder the' public mould be 

the empire, divided the weftcrn parts of Greece from prejudiced agaiuft a fcience which feems to Hand on fo 

the reft, calling them New Epirus, and fubjecting the precarious a footing. It niuft certainly be owned, that 

whole country to the prtfcBai prttorii for lllyricum. etymologies are frequently fo far fetched, that one can. 

Under the fucceflbrs of Conftantine, Greece was par- fcarce fee any refemblance or correfpondence therein, 

celled out into feveral principalities, efpecially after Qutntilian has fhowo, that the ancient etymologilts, 

the taking of Conitantinople by the Weftcrn princes, not with Handing all their learning, fell into very ridi- 

At that time, Theodoras Angelus, a noble Grecian, culous derivations. 

of the Imperial family, feized on Etolia and Epirus. The etymologies of our Englifh words have beeo den 

The former he left to Michael his fan ; who maintain- rived from the Saxon, Welch, 'Walloon, Daniih, La- 

ed itagainft Michael Paheologu*, the firft emperor of tin, Greek, &c. 
the Greeks, after the expulfion of the Latins. Charles, In the prefent work the etymologies of terms ar 



thrlail prince of this family, dying in 1430 without 
lawful iflue, bequeathed Etolia to his brother's fon, 
named alfo Charlct; and Acarnania to his natural fons, 
Memnon, Turnus, and Hercules. But, great dif- 
putes atiling about this divifion, Amurath II. after 
the reduction of Theflalonica, laid hold of fo favour- 
able an opportunity, and drove them all out in 1433. 
The Mahometans were afterwards difpoHcHed of this 
•country by the famous prince Of Epirus, George Ca- 
ttriot, commonly called Standerbeg; who, with a final] 
army, oppofed the whole power of the Ottoman em. 
pire, and defeased thofe barbarians in 22 pitched bat. 
tie*. That hero, at his death, left "great part of E- 
tolia to the Venetians; but, they not being able 



ally noted, where theirobvioufuef* doe* not render i_ 
unneceffary, or their dubiety or unimportance ufelef*. 

EVACUANTS, in pharmacy, are properly fuch: 
medicines as diminilh the animal fluids, by throwing 
out fome morbid or redundant humour; or fuch as 
thin, attenuate, and promote the motion and circula- 
tion thereof. 

EVACUATION, in medicine, the art of diminim- 
ing, emptying, or attenuating, the humours of the body. 

EVAGRIUS scholasticus, a famous hifturian, 
born at Epiphania, about the year 536. He pra&i- 
fed the prufellion ef an advocate, from which he was 
called Scholafticiu,* which name wa* then given to the 
pleaders at the bar. He was alfo tribune and keeper 



make head agxtrrft fuch a mighty power, the whole of the prefect's difpatches. He wrote an ecclcfiattfcal 

country wa* Toon reduced by Mohammed II. wbofe hiftory, which begins where Socrate* and Theodoret 

fucceflbrs hold it to this day. ended their* ; and other works, for which be wa* re- 

ETRURIA- See Hetiuih. warded by the emperors Tiberius and Mauritius. M. 

ETYMOLOGY, that patt of grammar which con- de Valois publiihed at Paris a good edition of Eva- 
Uderi and explains the origin and derivation of words, grius's eccb.-iiaft.ical hiftory, in folio ; and it was re- 
in order to arrive at their firft and primary fignifica- publiihed at Cambridge in 1610, in folio, by William 
tion, whence Quintiltan calls it orig'matio. — The word Reading, with additional notes of various authors. 
is formed of the Greek >?"**■ verm, " true," and EVANDER, a famous Arcadian chief, called the 
toy dico, " 1 fpeak ;" whence *•)•« /SJceur/e, &c fon of mercury, on account of his eloquence, brought 
and thence Cicero calls the etymology notat'to and a colony of his people into Italy, about 60 year* be- 
.■vtrHoquium ; though Quintilian choofes rather to call fore the taking of Troy ; when Faimus, who then 
it originatio. reigned over the Ahongenes, gave him a large extent 

A judicious inquiry into etymologies is thought of country, in which be fettle! with bis friend*. He 

by fome of confiderable ufe ; becaufe nations, who va- is faid to have taught the Latin* the ufe of letters, and 

lue themfclves upon their antiquity, have always look, the art of hufbandry. He kindly received Hercules 
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KvmaeUftswhen he returned from the conqueft of Geryon, and he moifture was carefully excluded from his apparatus he E«por«- 

H was the firft who railed him altars, He gave MntM was never able to produce fuch a quantity of inflam- , t '°"' . 

lion 1 *" •* ft » nce 8gainft the Rutulj, and diftmguifhed hirafelf mable air by heating charcoal as when alittle quantity * 

• by hi* hofpitality. It is faid that he firft brought the of water was admitted by moiftentng the leather on 

Greek alphabet into Italy, and introduced there the which the receiver ftood. Nor is the elaflicity of thia 

worlhip of the Greek deities. He was honoured as a kind of fteam altogether imperceptible ; for in the ba- 

God after death, and his fubjeeta raifed him an al- rometer above mentioned, the accuracy of the inftru- 

tar on mount Aventine, ment was confiderably affeflcd by the fteam of the 

EVANGELISTS, the infpired authors of the go- mercury . ofcending from it, and occupying the void 

fpels. The word is derived from the Greek •vav^>-", fpace in the upper part of the glaft tube, 
formed of •« bate, " well," and «j'fi"r " angel or Evaporation, accoiding to the experiments of the 

meflenger." Abbf Nollet, -appears to be promoted by electricity. 

The denomination eoangettfts was like wife given in The conclufious drawn from them are, I , Electricity 
the ancient church to fuch as preached the gofpel up augments the natural evaporation of fluids ; all that 
and down, without being attached to any particular ■Mere tried, excepting mercury and oil, being found to 
church, being either commiffioned by the apoftlea to fulfer a confiderable diminution, greater than what 
inftrufl the nations, or of their own accord abandoning could be afcribed to any other caufe. 2. Eleflricity 
every worldly attachment and eonfecratine themfelves augments the evaporation of thofe fluids the moft 
to the facred office of preaching the gofpeh In which which are found moft readily to evaporate fpontaneouf- 
fenfefome interpreters think it is that St Philip, who was ly; the volatile fpirit of fal-ammoniac fufft ring a great- 
one of the feven deacons, is called the tvangefifl, in the er lofs than fpirit of wine or ail of turpentine, thefe 
2 i'ft chapter of the Aftj of the Apofttes, ver. 8. A- two more than common water, and waler more than 
gain, St Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. ii. cap. iv. vinegar ot a fotution of nitre. 3. The effects feemed 
ver. 5. bids him do the work of an evangelift. The always to be great eft when the vefTcla containing the 
feme apoftle, Eph. !v. it. ranks the evaugelifts after fluids were non-elcftrics. 4. The increafed evapora- 
the apoftlea and prophets. tion was more confiderable when the velTel which con- 

EVANID, a name given by fome authors to fuch tained the liquor was more open 1 but the effefls did 

colour* as are of no long duration, as thofe in the not increafe in proportion to the apertures. 5. Elec- 

rainbow, in clouds before and after fun-fct, &c. tricity was alfo found to- increafe the evaporation from 

Evanid colours are alfo called fantajlkal and tmpha- food bodies, and of confequence to augment the infea- 

tical colours. fible perfpiration of animals. 

E VANTES, in antiquity, the pricftcfTeB of Bac- Evaporation is one of the great natural proceflea, Evanor*. 
chus, thus called, becaufc in celebrating the orgia they and by means of it the whole vegetable kingdom is lion pro- 
ran about as if di it rafted, crying, Evan, evan, obe evan. fupplied with rain neceflary for its fupport. This e- mule \ by 
See Bacchanalia, vaporation takes plsce at all times, not only from the elear ' cll 7> 

EVAPORATION, in natural philo fop hy, fignifies furfaoe of the ocean, but of the earth alfo. Dr Hal- 

trr.'converfionof fbiiJs, principally water, into vapour, fo ley, by an experiment with a pan of water kept in the 

" that it becomes fpecifically lighter than the atmofphere. heat of our furamer fun, found, that as much water 

The theory of evaporation, and formation of vapour might be reafonably fuppofed to evaporate from the 
by the abforptibn of heat, is fully difc.uffcd under the furface of the Mediterranean fea, as would be fufficient 
article Chemtitrt ; it remains only therefore to take to fupply all the rivers which run into it. Di Wat- 
notice of fome of the moft remarkable plienonjena at- fon in his Chemical Eflays, has mown, that the evapo- 
tending it. With regard to water, it is generally al- ration is not lefs confiderable from the furface of the 
lowed that it evaporates in every degree of heat above land than from that of the fea. By inverting a glafs 
32° to 21 2°, which is its boiling point, when it is dif- vefTel on the ground, in the time of a confiderable • 
flpated in great quantity, and as fall as poflible. It drought, he found that even then about 1600 gal- 
has alfo been fuppofed to evaporate even after its con- lone of water were raifed from an acre in 24 hours i , 
verfion'into ice j but fome late authors have denied and repeating the experiment after a thunder-fhower, . 
this to be the cafe. Other liquids, fuch as fpirit of he found, that in fuch a ftate an acre parted with> 
wine or ether, continue to evaporate long after they above 1900 gallons of water in 12 hours. 

bave been cooled down tothe freezing point of water; Tli is evaporation is carried on not only from the Greatqntnv 

nor is 1 here any experiment by which it has yet been ground it felt", but from the leaves of trees, grnfs, Sec. rjty e f wa I 

difcovered.at what degree their evaporation ceafea. Even with which it is covered; and great part of the water 'er evapo- 

Suickfilver, to appearance a much more heavy and thus raifed falls down again in the night-time in dew, "ff^r*" 1 " 

uggifti fluid, and which does not boil without ap- being abforbed by the fame vegetables which yield. S^T^* 

plying almoft three times the heat neceflary to make ed it before. Thus the earth is not fo foon ex- and fta. 

water boil, is found 1 readily to evaporate when the haufted of water, even for a little way below the fur- 

preflure of the atmofphere is taken off; and hence the face, as we might be apt to imagine from the quanti- 

empty parts of barometrical tubes, where the inftru- ty raiftd by evaporation ; for if all that was raifed by 

ment a were made with great accuracy and the tubes the fun's heat during tlie time of a long drought, left 

perfectly exhaufted, have been covered with mercurial the earth not to return to it for perhaps live or fix 

globules, owing to an invifible vapour attending from weeks, the whole vegetable kingdom, al leaft fuch as 

Ae furface of the metal. In like manner the evapo- do not ft r ike their roots very deeply into the ground,- 

ration of water is very fen fible in fome experiments muft of neceflity be deflroyed ; which yet we fee is. 

with the air-pump. Dr Prieftley found) that where only the cafe with the moft tender grafs, and even that. 
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Evapora- only on the moft elevated fituatiou, and when moft, of cold in which water freezes. But thla ia what no BnpHa* 

. *' a "' expofed to the fun. human body can bear : and hence we may ucderlland t * 00 - 

.' Another great ufe of the natural evaporation ia to why ftorma of raia and fnow are often fatal j and like- * 
Cold pro- co °I tne earth, and prevent its being too much heated wife why, in cafes of ftiipwreck, people have died by 
ducedby by the fun. This property of producing cold by eva- being expofed for a few hours to the fpray of the fe a, 
**P°* poration hat been but lately obferved by chemifta, The theory of the evaporation of water laid downc ar jjJ, 
twn * though it hag long been employed by thofe who knew under the article Chemistry, furmlhes ua alfo with aphenoroe- 
not the reafon of their doing fo. It has been obferved folution of a very curious phenomenon, inexplicable ""n with 
at Aleppo in Syria, that the water in their jars is al- on. any other principle, via. why melting ice wijt freeze"*?. l ° 
waye the cooleft when the weather ia moft warm and other pieces together more ftrongly; and, if a confide- 7^ 
■ the power of the fun exceffive. The heats in that rablc degree of heat is not continual for fome time, 
part of the world are fometimes almoft intolerable ; will again confolidate itfelf into a much harder mala 
and at' that time the evaporation from the out tide of than before. The fact was difcovered by Mr Wedge- 
thc jars, which are made of porous clay, is very copi- wood in an attempt to connect his clay thermometer 
ous j and in proportion to the quantity of water eva- with the common mercurial ones. In this attempt he 
porated from without, is the degree of cold in the Ik had oecafion to repeat an experiment made by Meffra 
quor within. The reafon of this ia eafily deduced LavoiGer and de la Place, who had meafured the heat 
from what ia faid under the article Chemistry ; where of bodies by the quantity of ice they are capable of li- 
lt is fhown that vapour is compofed of fire and water quefying. Thefe authors obferve, that if ice, cooled 
united together. Tbe confequence of this is, that to any degree below the freezing point, be expofed to 
wherever there is any quantity of latent heat above a warmer atmofphere, it will be brought up to the 
32 of Fahrenheit contained in any body, the water freezing point through its whole mafs bef.ire any part 
in contact with the furface, or contained in the pores of it begins to liquefy ; and that consequently ice, be- 
of the body, will gradually abforb it, and converting ginning to melt on the furface, will be always exactly 
it into latent heat, will thus be rendered fpecifically at the fame temperature, viz. at tne freezing point ; 
lighter than the common atmofphere, and fly off into and that if a heated body be inclofed in a hollow fpiiere 
it. Thus part of the fenfible heat of the body will be of fuch ice, the whole of its heat will be occupied 
carried off; and as fubfequent quantities of water al- in melting it: fo that if the ice be defended from, 
waye fly off with more and more of the fenfible heat, external warmth, by Surrounding it with other ice in 
it is plain, that by continued evaporation of water at- a proper velfd, the weight of the water produced from 
moll all the fenfible heat above 31' of Fahrenheit will it will he exactly proportional to the heat which the 
be carried off. If inftead of water, fpirit of wine he heatedbody hat loft J or, in other words, will be a ttue 
made ufe of, which continues to evaporate long after phyfical meafure of the heat. For the experiment, 
it is cooled to 32 , a much greater degree of cold may they provide a tin -veffel divided by upright concentric 
be produced than by the evaporation of mere water; partitions into three compartments, one within ano- 
and if inftead of fpirit of wine, we make ufe of ether, tber. The innermoft compartment ip a wire-cage for 
which is ftill more volatile than fpirit of wine, an receiving the heated body j the fecond, furrounding 
exceffive degree of cold, fcarcely inferior to that which this cage, is filled with pounded ice, to be melted by 
congeals mercury, may be produced. the heat ; and the outermoft is filled alfo with pound- 
This method of producing cold by means of the ex- cd ice, to defend the former from the warmth of the 
penfive liquids of ether and fpirit of wine, cannot be atmofphere- The firft of thefe ice compartments ter- 
employed excepting merely for the fakt of cxperi- minates at bottom in a ftem like a funnel, through 
ment : but that by the evaporation of water may be which the water ia conveyed off; and the other i<- 



applicd to very ufeful purpofes in the warm countries; compartment terminates in a fcparate canal for difchar- 

and it has ibeen cuftomary with (ailora to cool their giog the water into that ice which is reduced. Aa 

calka of liquors by fprinkling them with fea water. foon as tbe heated body is dropped into the cage, a 

>3* t From the theory of evaporation laid down under the cover is put on, which goes over both that and the 

ipOTuinn article Chemistry, we may eafily fee the reafon why, firft ice compartment ( which cover is itfelf a kind of 

the hu- j n s very warm temperature, animal bodies have the Aiallow veffel tilled with pounded ice, with holes in the 

a body. ower f producing cold. A vapour, called infen- bottom for permitting the water to pais from this ice 

fible peripiration, continually iffues from the bodies of into the fecond compartment ; all tbe liquefaction that 

animals, from human bodies efpecially, which, carrying happens in both being only the effect of tbe heated 

off greatquantiuesoftheirfenfibleheat, enables them, body. Another cover, with pounded ice, is placed 

according to its quantity, to preferve the fame tempera- over the whole as a defence from external warmth. 

ture in many different degrees of atmofphcrical heat. Mr Wedgtwood began by Satisfying himfelf that ice 

~~ " e (ame reafon alfo we may fee why the oon- did really acquire the temperature of 3Z throughout 



tinual fprinkling with cold water ia fo very powerful it* whole fubftance before it began to melt ; but being 
in depriving the human body of the heat necelfrry for apprehenfive that the pounded ice might imbibe and 

■ - * •'*- -*- *• -*— * — • c *-•-'•- '"■"• — -«• »«»»»(l it by capillary attraction, 

attend to this circumftance 
pounded fome ice, he laid it 
tc; and having at hand fome 
ineal, hi poured it gently in- 
ace from the heap. It role 
is retained by the mafa as.by 
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the fupport of Ufe, even though the temperature of retain fome water amongtt it by capillary attraction, 

the water Ihould not be below what can be eafily borne, he judged it n^ceffary to attend to thia circumftance 

It has already been fhown, that by the evaporation of alfo. Having therefore pounded fome ice, he laid it 

water, a degree of cold not much inferior to that of in a conical heap on a plate; and having at hand fome 

freezing water may he produced 1 and confequently, water coloured with cochineal* hi poured it gently in- 

by continual fprinkling of the body with water, the to the plate at fome diltaoce from the heap. It role 

whole might in time be reduced to nearly the degree baftily to the top, and was retained by the mafa as.by 
ijo 
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Bnp*n- sfpongft nor did any part of it begin to drop till the of the ice, he found that the fragment! he hid thrown Enport- 
. *"**• heat of hit hand began to liquefy the mala. He far- over the thermometer- piece were entirely frozen to- . "*"*• . 
■ * " ther obferved, that in a conical heap of this kind the gether, and in fuch a form that it wai evident they * 
water rofe, two inchei and a half in the fpace of three could not have aiTumed it without frefti water having 
minute* ; and by weighing the water employed, and been fuperadded and.thrown upon them, the cavities be- 
what remained upon the plate unabforbed, it appeared tween them being partly filled with new ice. Thi* 
that four ounces of ice had taken up and retained one was fo ttrongly cemented, that he could fcarcely get 
ounce of water. To afcertain thii absorbing power of it out with the point of a knife, and great part of the 
ice more fully, he prefled fix ounces of it into a funnel, coiled wire wai found enveloped in the new ice. The 
having firft introduced a wooden core, in order to paffagc through the ice to the Item of the funnel, 
leave a proper cavity in the middle i then taking out which had been made pretty wide with a thick iron 
the core, and pouring an ounce of water on the ice, wire, wai fo nearly (hut up, that the flow draining of 
he left the whole for half an hour, during which time the water wai now very cafily accounted for; tht* 
there ran out only 12 pennyweights and four grains ; draining of the water indeed being the only fign of 
to that the ice bad retained feven pennyweights and any paflage at all. On taking the ice out of the fun- 
so grains ; nearly one-twelfth of its own weight, and ncl, and breaking it to examine this canal, he found 
two fiftht of the weight of the water. it almoft entirely filled up with tee projecting from the 
Being now convinced that it would be proper to ufe folid mafs in cryftalline forms, fimilar in appearance 
folid ice indeed of that which was pounded, he deter- to the cryftals we often meet with in the cavities of 
mined to congeal a quantity of water into one mafs flints and quartzofe floncs. A coating of ice was 
by a freezing mixture, and then cxpofe it to the atuio- alfo found on the outAde of the funnel perfectly tranf- 
rphere till it began to liquefy. His apparatus for this parent, and of a confiderablc extent, about the T^th 
purpofe is represented PlateCLXXXIX. A\t akrge of an inch thick; this coating enveloped alfo a part of 
funnel filled with a folid mats of ice. B, a cavity in the the funnel which was not in contact with the furround- 
middle of this ice, formed part of the way by (era- ing ice, the latter being melted to the diftancc of as 
ping with a knife, and for the remaining part by bo- inch from it. Some of the ice being icraped off from 
ring with, a hot iron wire. C, one of the tbermo- the iufide of the funnel and applied to the bulb of the 
meter pieces, ferves for the heated body, and reft* on thermometer, the mercury funk from jo° to 31°, and 
a coil of brafs-wire : it bad been previoufly burnt with continued at that point till the ice was melted ; after 
a flrong fire, that there might be no danger of its fuf- which the water being poured off, it rafe in a little 
firing any farther diminution of bulk by being heated time to 47°. 

again for tbofe experiments. D, a cork flopped in the Aftoniftied at thefe appearance*, our author deter- 
orifice of the funnel. £, the exterior veflel, having the mined to repeat the experiment with fome pieces of 
fpace between the fides and its included funnel A filled ice he had itored up in a cellar ; but on going thither, 
with pounded ice as a defence to the ice in the funnel, he found the calk of ice itfclf in a fimilar fituatic-n to 
f, a cover for this exterior veftel, filled with pounded that made ufe of in his experiments. Though much 
ke for the fame purpofe. G, a cover for the fun- of it was melted, yet the fragment* were frozen to- 
ne!, filled alfo with pounded ice, with perforations in gether, fo that it was with difficulty that any piecA 
the bottom for allowing the water to pafg from this could be broken or got out with an iron fpade; and 
ice down to the funnel. The thermometer piece was when fo broken, it had the appearance of Breccia 
heated in boiling water, taken up with a fmall pair of marble, or plum-pudding ftoue ; the fragments having 
tongs equally heated, dropped inltantly into the cavity been broken and rammed into the calk with an iron 
B, and the covers put on as expediiioufly a* poffible 1 mall. A porcelain cup being laid upon fome of this ice 
the bottom of the funnel being previoufly corked, that about half an honr, in a room whofe temperature wai 
the water might be detained till it (hould part with all 50°, it was found pretty firmly adhering ; and when 
its heat, and likewife to prevent the water from the o- pulled off, the ice exhibited an eraft imprefllon of the 
ther ice, which ran down on the outfide of the funnel, fluted part of the cup with which it had been in con-' 
from mingling with it. After Handing about 10 mi- tad 1 fo that the ice mull neceuerily have been lique. 
autea the funnel wai ' taken out, wiped dry, and un- fied firft, and afterwards congealed. This was feve. . 
corked over a weighed cup: the water that ran out ral times repeated with the fame event. Fragments 
weighed 11 grains. On repeating the experiment the wa> of the ke were likewife applied to one another, to 
ter weighed only ij grains; and on a thirdtrial, in which fponges, pieces of flannel, and linen cloth, both moift 
the [liccewas continued much longerin thecavity, the li- and dry : all thefe in a few feconds began to cohere \ 
amid did not amount to three drops. To his furprife Mr and in about a minute were frozen fo as to require 
Wedge wood alfo now found the piece frozen to the ice fo fome force to feparate them. After Handing an hour, 
that it could not eafily be got off, though all the ice was the cohefion waa fo firm, that on pulling away the 
at the beginning of the experiment in a thawing date. fragments of ice from the woollen and Iponge, they 
On heating the piece again to 6° of his therroome- tore off with them that part of the furface with which 
ter (1857 of Fahrenheit J, and throwing fome frag- they were in contact; though at the fame time both 
■Rents of ice over it, be found that in about half an the fpongc and flannel were filled with water which 
hour the water amounted to 1 1 pennyweights. On that very ice had produced. 

lopping the funnel, replacing the covers, and leaving The power of the congelation was ftronger on the 

the whole about feven hours, he found, that a confi- fponge and woollen than on linen ; and to eftimate its 

derable quantity of water was collected; but it ran out force, a piece of ice was applied to a bit of dry flan- 

& flowly, that he imagined fomethmg had flopped the. nel weighing two pennyweight* and an half, furround- 

•arrow end of the funnel: bat on examining the date' ing them at the fame time with other ice. After lying ■ 
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■ together three quarters of an hoar, he found that a as well at heat : fa that the prpctfTct of liquefaction ' 

weight of five ounces was neceffary to feparate them, and congelation may go on uninterruptedly together, 

though- fb much of the ke had liquefied that theweight and even necefTarily accompany one another; although, 



tied, put to 
tact with it 
e they were 



Two diffe- 

riei of thti 
phenome- 



of the flannel was increafed by more th 
weights. The piece of ice was then weij 
the flannel a fecond time, and left in co 
for four hours; at the end of which tit 
found fo firmly frozen together, that 78 
required for their reparation, although fro 
(weight* of the ice i; more had melted off: the fur- 
face of contact was at this time about a (quare inch* 
Continuing them in contact for 7 hours longer, they 
only bore 61 ounces, the ice being diminished to 14 
pennyweights, and the furface of conta& reduced to 
about Vo-ths of an inch fquare. 

On trying whether maffes of ice apparently folid probably take pli 

would abforb water, he found that they did fo in con- ■ - r ■' '■' *■■'•■ 

£derable quantity ; for on heating fome of his thermo- 
meter pieces, and laying them on pieces of ice, in 
which they made conliderable cavities, he always found 
the water abforbrd as fall as it was produced, leaving 
both the piece and the cavity dry. 

Thus was our author convinced, that, in hia expe- 
riments, the two feemingly oppofite proceffes of nature, 
congelation and liquefaction, went on together at the 
fame time, in the fame veflel, and even in the fame 
piece of ice. To account for fuch an extraordinary 
phenomenon, he had recourfe to two different theories. 
One was, that water, when highly attenuated, and re- 
folved into vapour, may freeze with a lefs degi 
cold than water in its aggregate or grofler form : 



hoar froll is obferved on graft, trees, &c. ; 
when there fa no appearance of ice upon w 



as the freezing muft be in an under proportion to 
the melting, the whole of the ice mull ultimately be 

" Some other c i re um Dances may be taken notice 
of in the coaling of ice on the outiide of the throat 
41 penny- of the funnel. Neither the cover of the outer vcfTel, 
nor the aperture in its bottom which the Item of the 
funnel palled through, were air-tight ; and the melt- 
ing of ihe furrotmding ice had hit a vacancy about 
an inch round that part of the funnel on which the 
croft had formed. As there was therefore a paf- 
through the vefTel, a circulation of it would 
,ke place ; the cold and deiife air in the 
Id defcend into the rarer air of the room, 
then about 50 , and be replaced by air from above. 
The effect of ibis circulation, and fudden refrigeration 
of the air will be a cundetifatioit of part of the moifture 
ft contains upon the bodies it is in contact with ; the 
throat of the funnel being one of tfiefe bodies, muft 
receive its (hare j and the degree of cold in which the 
ice thawa being flippofed fufficient for the freezing of 
this moift vtrpjur, ihe contact, condenfation, and free- 
zing, may happen at ihe fame inllant. The fame prin- 
ciples apply to every in ft 1 nee of condenfation that took 
place in thefe experiments; and the congelation wa« 
■e- evidently ftiongeft in thofe circumftancea where vapour 
of was molt abundant, and on thofe bodies which from their 



grcatcft quantity of it: flronger, for inftance, on fpongc- 
, and" than on woollen, ftronger on this than on the dole* 



when the thermometer it above the freezing point ; texture of linen, and far ftronger on all of thefe than 
which feems alio to have been the opinion of Boer- on the compact furface of porcelain." 
haave, as he places the freezing of vapour, or even of The fecond theory propofed by our author for fol- 
waterwhen divided by abforption in a linen cloth, at33°. ring the phenomena in que 11 ion is founded entirely on 
** Now (fays Mr Wedgewood), Jas the atmofphere a- the principles of evaporation. " If neverthelefa (fays 
bounds with watery vapour, or water diflblvcd and cheml- he) the principle I have aflurned, that water highly at-, 
cally combined, and mufl be particularly loaded with it in tenuated will congeal with a lefs degree of cold than wa- 
the neighbourhood of melting ice ; as the heated body ter in the mafs, mould not be admitted ; another haa 
introduced into the funnel muft neceflarily convert a above been hinted at, which experiments have decided- 
portion of the ice or water into vapour j and as ice is ly eftablilhed, from which the phenomena may perhaps 
known to melt as foon as the heat begins to exceed be equally accounted for, and which, even though the 
33°, or nearly one degree lower than the freezing point other alfo is received, muft be fuppofed to concur for 
of vapour ; J think we may from hence deduce pretty fome part of the effect: I mean, that evaporation pro- 
fatisfsflorily all the phenomena I have obferved. For duces cold; both vapour and fleam carrying of fome 
it naturally follows from thefe principle a, that vapour proportion of heat from the body which produces them*. 
may freeze where ice is melting ; that the vapour may If therefore evaporation lie made to take place upon, 
congeal, even upon the furface of melting ice itfelf ; die furface of ice, the contiguous ice will thereby be 
and that the heat which, according to the ingenious rendered colder; and as it it already at the freezing' 
theory of Dr Black, it emtta in freezing, may contri- point, the fiUalleft increafe of cold will l>e fufficientf 
bote to the further liquefaction of that very ice upon for frefh congelation. If ice is producible by evapora- 



whlch the new congelation is formed. 

" I would further obferve, that the freezing of wa- 
ter !a attended with plentiful evaporation in a clofe as 
Well as in an open vcffel; the vapour in the former 
oondeniing into drops on the under fide of the cover, 
which cither continue in the form of water, or af- 
fume that- of ice or a kind of fnow, according to 
circumflances ; which evaporation may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the heat, that was combined with the water, 
at this moment rapidly making fta cfcape, and carry- 
ing part of the aqueous fluid off with it. Weare hence 
ftiuiiflied with a frefh and continual fouree of vapour 



tion tntheEaft Indict*, where natural ice isneverfeen,** See CW 
we need not wonder that congelation fhould take place £ d "* i '*' 
where the fame principle operates amidft actual ice. ' 
" It has been obferved above, that the heat emit' 
ted hy the congealing vapour probably unites with 
and liquefies contiguous portions of ice : but whether. 
the whole, either of the heat fo emitted , or of that ori- 
ginally introduced iato the funnel, it that taken Up j ; 
how often it may unite with other portions of ice, anil, 
be driven out from other new congelations ; whether 
there extfts any difference hi its chemical affinity or 
elective attraction to water in different .fates and the 1 
A s~- «»* 
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Cvifinn eonrlfrnotH bodiei 1 whether part of it. may net ulti- retica, who were firft formed into a religion* body to- Eoihiiea 

[I. matcly efcape, without perform tog the office expe fled .wards the end of the fourth century, though their doc- II 

, | - tlr IW *- from it upon the ice ; and to what di dance fiom the "trine and difctpline fubfilled in Syria, Egypt, and o- Euc 1 " 1 - 

evaporating for f ice the re frige rating power may extend; ther ealtern countries before the birth of ChriA; they " 

mull be left forfurthereKperimcnttto determine." were thus called becaufe they prayed without ceauDg, 

EVASION, ink*, is ufed for any fubtile endea- imaginingthat prayer alone was fufficient tofave them,, 

■vour to fet afide truth, or to*fcape the puaimroent of Their gteat foundation were thofe words of St Paul, 

thehw, which will not be endured. Thus, ifaper- (TheflaloniaM v. 17.), Pray miltmi ct.ijng. The word ia 

ion fays to another that he will not fttike bin), but *Q1 formed of the Greek, >»;t* prayer, whence m^iIm, the 

give him a pot of ale to ftrikc him (irrl, and accur- lame with the Latin, pmatorti, "prayers." They 

■dingly he Unices, the returning of it ia puofihable ; were alfo called Enthufiajlt and Al/JJaihmi; a term of 

and if the pertbn rrrfb ftiifcing be killed, it is murder ; Hebrew origin, denoting (be fame as Euchites. 

for 00 man (ball ovade tbe jultice of the law by fucb a The Euchites were a fort of myltics who imagined, 

pretence to cover bis malice. according to the oiiental notion, that two foul* relided 

EVATES, a branch or dtviuon of the druids, or in man, the one good and the other evil ; and who 

ancient Celtic phUofophers. Strabo divide) the Britlfh "tvere xealuui in expelling the evil foul or daemon, and 

and Gaulifh phiWnph era into three feds; bard*, evates, haflenipg the return of the good (pint of God, by 

and druids. He adds, that the bards were the poet* contemplation, prayer, and tinging of hymns, They 

and mnfidani ; tbe evates, the priefis and nataralifis ; alfo embraced the opinions ncaily refembltng the Mar 

and the druids were moralitts ai well as naturalifts : nichean doit rine, and which they derived from the te- 

But MaroeUua and Hornioa reduce them all to two nets of the oriental pbilofophy. The (ame denotmna* 

feens, vis. the Bards and Druids. lion was ".fed in the 12th century, to denote certain 

EUBAGES an order of priefls or philofophers fanatics who inf tiled tbe Greek and Eaftern churches,, 

among the ancient Celts: or Gauls: fomomll have and who were charged with believing a double Trinity, 

tbe cubages to be the same with the druids and faro- rejecting wedlock, abstaining from fiefh, treating with 

uidse of Diodorus ; and others, that they were the contempt the facrnments of baptilm and tbe L end's 

lame with what Strabo calls Evati *. fupper, and the varioua branches of external worfhip, 

EUliCEA (anc.geog.), nn oblong iiland, firetch- and placing the cflence of religion folely in external 

ing out between Attica and Thefialy, oppofiteto Bee- prayer, and maintaining tbe efficacy of perpetual fup- 

otta; from which it is (eparated by a narrow ftrait plications to the fupremc Being for expelling an evil 

called Euriptie. This ifland, never exceeding ao, nor being or genius, which dwelt in the bread of every roor- 

cver falling Ibort of two mile* in breadth, ia in length tat. This fed is faid to have been founded by a per- 

1 to miles, awl in corneals 36$, according to Pliny. Jon called LiLapXrut, whole chief difciplc was named 

Now Neckofont, from its principal town, which was Tytki&ii. By degrees it became a general and in vii lion 

anciently called CI ahh. appellation for perfotia of eminent piety aud real for 

EUCHARIST, the facrament of the Lord's fupper, genuine Chrifti a nit y, who oppofed tte vicious praQi- 

properlyngniflcs^iTii^r/jasi/ — The word in its original ecu and in (blent tyranny of the prieilhood ; much in 

Greek, *">xt "■"» literally imports tianijgiwgj being the fame manner as the Latins comprehended all the 

formed of '"> bene, " well," and x a t"> rraiia. " thanks." adverfaries of the Roman pontiff under the general 

This facranvtnt was inflituted by Chrift himfclf,. and terms of Waldimses aad Albioekses. 

the participation o^ it is (Billed ccm-nanion. - St Cyril of Alexandria, in one of hi* letters, takes 

As to the manner of celebrating the eucharift a- oecafion to cenfure fevcral monks in Egypt, who, nu- 

* mong the ancierit ChriA fans, "after the cult oniary obla- der pretence of reGgnine themselves wholly to prayer, 

tions were made, the deacon brought water to tbe hi- led a lazy, fcandalona life. A ceniurc, like wife appli- 

fhope and preftyters, Handing round the table, to wall cable to monaderiea in general. 

their hands; according to that ofthepfalmin, " Iwill EUCHOLOGIUM, **x»w, a Greek term, fig- 

wafli my hands in innocency, and fo will I compafe nifying literally a difiourfeoa prayer. The word is form- 

thy altar, O Lord." Then the deacon cried out aloud, ed of '»x % prayer, and **?•< atftourfe, 

" Mutually embrace and kifs each other 1" which be- The Euchologium is properly the Greek ritual, 

ing done, the whole congregation prayed for the uni- wherein are prefcribed tbe order and manner of every 

vcrfal peace and welfare of the church, for tbe tran- thing relating to the order and adminiJlration of their 

(juillity and repofr- of the world, for the profperity of ceremonies, facraments, ordinations, &C 

the age, for wholefbmc weather, and for all ranks and F. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek Eu- 

-degreesof men. After this followed mutual laluta- chologium in Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris, 

tions of the minifter and people ; and then the bifhop EUCLID ?/"Meo*ra, a celebrated ptulofopher and 

or prefbyter having fandlified the elements by a folemn logician, flourilhed about 400 B. C. The Athenians 

benediction, be brake the bread, and delivered it -to having prohibited the Megarians from entering their 

the deacon, who diftributed it to the communicants, city on pain of death, this phdofopher difguifed him- 

and after that tlte cup. Their tacra&iental wine was {elfin women j clothes to attend the lectures of So- 

nfualJy dihued or mixed with water. During the time crates. After the death of Socrates, Plato and other 

of adiuui ill ration, ihey fang hymns and pfalms; and philofophers went to Euclid at Megara, to /belter 

- having concluded with prayer and than kf giving, the themfelve* from the tyrants who governed Athens. Eu- 

people falured each other with a kiia of peace, and fo did admitted but one chief good ; which lie fometimea 

.«he. afiemhly broke. iip. ,* . «alIed<rW, fometimes i>i-(i, ajad fomctimes Providence. 

EUCHITES, otLocbits, a feci of ancient he- Euclid of Aks*odr'ia t the cdebi*ted matheaaati> 

/ - C* ' 
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tomff, c ; a n, flourifhed in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, about equal parts, with two fcmicircular brafs pieces, by B 

Mr**" 177 ' ** ^' ** e reduceo ' *B the fundamental principle! which it may be eafily applied and kept near the glals 

1n, " ■ of pure mathematics, which had been delivered down tube MD, as ia Ihown at F; where it muft be Sept *" 

by Thales, Pythagoras, Eudosus, and. other mathe- clofe to the neck, or oppcr extremity of the tube, by 

. joaticians before him, into regularity and order, and the natch /. In tiling this inftrument, we muft firft 

added many others of his own difcovering; on which remove the ftopple M, after which the Inftrument is 

account he is faid to be the firft who reduced ariihme- to be entirely filled with water by dipping it in the 

tic and geometry into the form of a fcience. He like- tub. The ftopple is then to be replaced ; taking care 

wife applied himfelf to the ftudy of mixed maihema- that no bubble of air may remain either in the tube, 

tics, and efpecially to aftronomy, in which he alfo ex- the veflel C, or the two phials A B. The lower part 

celled. The moft celebrated of his works it his Elc- of the inftrument, viz. about as far as the middle of 

meets of Geometry, of which there bare been a great the tube, muft then be kept under water, and one of 

number of editions in all languages ; and a Hop edition the phials A or B, now filled with water, is to be rs- 

of all his works was printed in 1 703, by David Gre- moved from the neck of the veflel C, and filled with 

gory, Savilian profefTor of aftronomy at Oxford. die air of which we defign to try the purity, in the 

EUCRASY, (of to nxll, and *e«"f temperature), manner directed under the article Gas 1 after which 

in medicine, an agreeable well proportioned mixture it is to be replaced into the neck of the veflel C ; and 

of qualities, whereby a body is laid to be in good or- in like manner the other phial muft be filled with 

der and difpofed for a good ftate of health. nitrous air, and .replaced in the other neck. Taking 

EUDIOMETER, anf inftrument for obferving the the inftrument then ont of the water, the veflel C muft 

purity of the atmofphcr ieal air, or the quantity of pure be turned with the bottom upwards, as represented at 

drphlogifticatcd or vital air contained in it, chiefly by F\ in which cafe, the two eliftic fluids contained iV 

• fee A Kleans °f ' tso ' rn " lut ' , " ,on B m ' xturew ' t bnitrousair*. the phials will afcend into the veflel Cj where, mix- 

t Jbgy l rp Several kinds of thefe have been invented, the principal ing together, the diminution will be effected. But as 

*«, 154, of which are the following. foon a* the veflel is turned round, the inftrument muft 

> I. The eudiometer originally ufed by Dr Prieftley be plunged in water as far as about the middle of the 

p r, f etdi" " a divi(lcD £ lafs tube » ,nt ° whi '- h - af tcr having filled tube, and the ftopple M removed. As the bulk of the 

Stttr. "'it w ' ( b common water, and inverted it into the fame, two elaftic fluids diminifhes, the water in the tube 

one or more meafures of common air, and an equal MD defcend*. This inftrument is fubjeft to fome er- Inaccun 

quantity of the nitrous kind, are introduced by means rora, arifing from the greater or letter height of the °f th« i=- 

«f a fraall phial, which is called the mea/an $ and thus column of water in the tube MD, as it is held more or Utvim 1 "' 

the diminution of the volume of the mixture, which ia lets perpendicular ; it may alfo vary by the very act of 

feen at once by means of the graduations of the tube, putting in the ftopple M. Another and Hill greater 

inftatitly difcovers the purity of the air required. fault is, that it.cannot admit bat one meafurc of ni- ■• 

a II. The difcovery of this property of nitrous air irons to one of common air, which is a very uncertain- 

LtndrUni'9 and the eudiometer by Dr Prieftley, foon produced method of eftimating the purity of a given kind of re- 

■a-iismc- Tar jouB attempts to improve on the principle, and con- fpirable air. The divifions on the fcale are likewife too 

*' ftruft more elegant and accurate machines for difco- large, and it docs not feem capable of any great accu- 

vering the fmaueft inequality in the conftitution of the racy. ■ . 

atmofphcrc. The firft of thefe was contrived by Mr The fecond kind of eudiometer conftructed by M. tjfe recoaA 

J^andriani; an account of which is published in the ■ Magellan is rcprefented fig. 2. and confifts of a glafs njiomc- 

fixth volume of M. Roller's Journal for the year'1775. tube TC, two or three feet long, and having a cavity tc. 

It confifts of a glafs tube, fitted by grinding to a cy- as nearly cylindrical as poflible. One of the ends, C, 

lindrical veflel, to which are joined two glafs cocks and is bent forwards aa rcprefented in the figure ; the other 

a imall bafon ; the whole being fitted to a wooden at T '» open, and may terminate in a funnel, to ob- 

frame. Quickfilver is ufed in this inftrument inftead viate the neceffity of ufing a feparate one. The whole 

of water ; bat the ufe of that fluid occafions an in- tube is fattened by means of two loops to the brafs 

convenience, becaufe the nitrous air acts upon the me- fcale GWN. N is a glafs phial, having its neck V 

ta), and renders the experiment ambiguous. ground air-tight to the infide of the end of the tube T; 

III, In 1777 Mr Magellan puhlifhed an account of the whole phial containing one half of .what the tube 

' three eudiometers invented by himfelf. The firft of TC is capable of containing; but the phial ABC, at 

thefe, reprefrnted Plate CLXX XVI. fig. 1. confifts the other end, muft contain three or fonr times the 

of a glafs tube MD, about 1 2 or 15 inches long, and quantity that N can contain ; and the neck of it muft 

quite cylindrical throughout, having the upper orifice alfo be ground air-tight to the end C of the tube. The 

elofed with a ground-glafs ftopple AS. A veflel C is fcale CWTF is divided into 138 parts, the divifions 

joined to the lower part of the tube, and likewife weQ being let from 7* towards C ; and the cavity of the 

adapted by grinding. This veflel has three necks, as tube between the firft and laft of them being double 

reprefentedm tbe figure; one of which ferves to join the capacity of the phial N. XR is a tin-vefiel, which 

it to the tube AT ; the other two are ground to thofe may ferre as a cafe far packing the whole inftrument 

of the phials A and B, whole capacities muft be n» and its appendages ; as alfo for a trough for holding 

•qual as poflible, aa well to each other as to the tube water when experiments are to be made. The glafs 

MD. Z reprefents a brafs ring which Aides up and tube g b, and the glafs ftopple M, are both ground air- 

down the tube MD, and by a finger-fcrew may be tight to the mouth V ti{ the tube, in order to be put 

tightened or Slackened at pleafure, and fct to any place into it occasionally. To ufe this kind of eudiometer, 

upon, it, G is a b.raf» or wooden rukr divided into let the inftrument be immericd under water ia the- tin- 

wffcli. 
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Kuiiorae- kBcI; then let the phial N, when filled with water, the mouth AT under the furface of the water in a tuft- Eaiio 

h t<r - be put into CED, the infide focket of the tin-veffet. or trough. The phial Z is to be filled with nitroui ter ' 

■ — * Fill it then with nitroui air ; and let tlu'i quantity be air, and thrown into the tube by means of a glafs fun- 

thrown into the phial ABC, which ii to be fixed fome- nel, if the mouth of the eudiometer tube be not fufli- 

whit tight to the mouth C of the eudiometer. The ciently wide to anfwer the purpofe. The fame phial 

fame phial N is afterwards filled with the air of which Z is then to be filled with the air to be tried ; after 

we with to try the quality ; and raulng the end of the which the fyphon KL is to be immediately added to 

inftrument C, it is then put into the mouth V. The the mouth N of the eudiometer under the furface of 

inftrument it then to be placed upright as in the fi- the water, fame of which is to be poured into it. 

gure, by banging it on the hook W; and as foon at The ftatfonary moment of the greateft diminution of 

this laft air goes up to the (phial ABC, the phial N ii the two airs is watched by means of the ring X; and, 

to be taken off, that the diminution of the two mixed when that moment arrives, the fyphon KL is to be 
...... ...... „ . ■ " dftr* 



t may be fupplied fre-m the water in the tin-veflel : taken off; the eudiometer is laid for fume it 

the mouth ^of the eudiometer being all this time held der water in an horizontal pofition or nearly fo; but 

under water. The bent tube g A, having the brsft taking care that none of the incfofed air may efcape: 

ring AT fitted to it, it then put to the lower end V uf the mouth iVis then (hut up with the glafs Hopple M, 

the endiometer. By obferving the furface of the wa- and the inftrument is inverted with the mouth N up- 

ter In the fmall tube) which thus forms a true fyphon wards. Laftty, the fpace occupied by the refiduum 

with the tube of the inftrument, and by means of the of the dimmifhed air it meafured by applying to ita 

brafs ring K, the Qationary ftate of diminution in the fide the divided ruler or fcale, and the refult is eftima- 

mixture may be diftinguifhed ; which being ascertained, ted as has been already explained. g 

the fmall tube g b is taken off from the eudiometer, and On all thefe eudiometers it is very obvious to remark, Tn;onveni- 

the whole inftrument laid down for fame minutes in that they are complicated and difficult to be ufed; and raenof ill 

the water of the tin-veflel; after which the mouth V it is befides noeafy matter to get them made with the*— 8 ^" 1 * 

is to be fiiut up with the glafs-ftopple M ; and, rever- requifite accuracy. Mr Cavallo obferves alfo, that the 

fing the inftrument, it is hanged up by the end V up- conftrucrion of all the three is founded on a fuppofi- 

on the hook W. By this pofition the whole diminifn- tion that the mixture of nitrous and atmofpherfcal air, 

ed air of the veffel ABC goes up to the top, where ita after having continued for fome time to diininilh, in. 

'real bulk is thown by the fcale facing the in fide furface cteafes again; but he informs us that this is a 

of the water. This number being deducted from 128, miftake, and that Mr Magellan him (elf owned it to 

gives the comparative wholefotnencfs of the air already be fo.. But the worft of all is, that they are by no 

tried without any farther calculation. '* But. this pTO- means accurate, as appeared from feveral experiments 

cefs (fays Mr Magellan) will be ftill eafier, when the made by Mr Magellan in Mr Cavalio's pretence, with 

laft diminution of the two kijids of air is only required air taken out of the window of the room where The 

in the obfervation; becaufe no ufe will then be made experiments were performed. By the firft trial, the 

of the fyphon. Id fuch a cafe 1 the inftrument is left diminution was 48 parts out of 132 of the mixture: on 

hanging on the hook W for 48 hours | after which it a fecond trial, the fame elaftic fluids being ftill ufed, 

is laid down under the water of the trough in an hori- the diminution was 5 B parts out of 132: on a third 

xontal pofition for 8 or 12 minutes, in order to ac- trial, the diminution was again 48 ;■ and by a fourth- 

quire the lame temperature with the water: the mouth one, it was 51. Nay, Mr Magellan himfelf owned that, 

V is then (hut up with the ftupple M ; the inftrument after many experiments with his eudiometers, he never 

is hung by the end V in a contrary pofition ; and the could obtain any conftant refult, even when. the nitrous 

laft real bulk of the good mixed air will then be ihowu and common air which he made ufe of were precifcly 

by the number of the brafs fcale an fweriog to the infide of the fame quality. 

furface of the water. V. A preferable method of discovering the purity f ontansV 

t' a ^' ^"^* l ^"'d eudiometer conftrufted by Mr Ma- of the air by meant of an eudiometer it recommended rodionw- 

eiuSiotut. S^kn is reprefented fig, 3, where EN reprefents an by M. Fontana; of which MrjCavaBo (ayt, that ita ac*.*** 

tcr , uniformly cylindrical glafs- tube about two or three curacy it fuch as could fcarce be believed bv thofe wha 

feet long, with a large ball S and a glafs ftopple M, have not had an opportunity of obferving it. The iu- 

fit ted air-tight to the mouth N, which ought to be ftrument is originally nothing more than a divided glafs 

wide and funnel-fhaped, unlefa a feparate funnel is made tube, though the inventor afterwards added to it a 

ufe of. KL is a fmall fyphon with a brafs ring X; complicated apparatus, which, in Cavalio's opinion, 

Z a fmall phial, the contents of which do not exceed was altogether ufelefs. The firft fimple eudiometer 

one third of the ball S, or one half of the glafs tube, confifted only of a glafs tube, as uniformly cylindrical 

Laftly, the inftrument has a ruler I, divided and as poffible in its cavity,, about 18 inches long, and 

(tamped like the fcale already mentioned, with a glafs Jtha of an inch in diameter in the infide, hermetically 

funnel, which is ground to the mouth N of the inft.ru- fealed at one end (a). The outGde of this tube was 

ment, when this is not funnel-lhaped as above directed, marked with a diamond, or had circles drawn round it 

When this eudiometer it to be made ufe of, it muft be at the diftance of three inches from one another, be- 

filled with water, and fct in a vertical pofition, with ginning at the clofed end of the tube ; or at fuch di- 

ftancea 

(a) To obferve whether the cavity of a glafs tube it perfectly cylindrical, pour into it at different times- 
equal quantities of mercury or water, one upon the other ; obferving each time, by meant of a divided ruler,. 
itthofe equal quantities of liquor fill equal IcngthB of the tube. 
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Sn* w. ft snCf » aE arc n»i\\y liil-.d by equal mrafufes of eh- 
t | "■ ' '■ < , ftic fluids. Wlie:vllic parts of thefe divifions were re- 
' quired, the edge cf a rul.-r, divided into inches and 
f mallei parts, was htld agiiuil the tube ; fo that the 
firil divifion of the ruler might coincide with one of the 
rnatka on the tube. The nitrous and atmofraV-rical air 
are introduced into this tube, tit order to be dimim'jh- 
cd, and the purity of tlie atir.ofpheric air thus afeer- 
t aiaed ; but that an equal quantity nt elaftic fluid rmy ' 
llitkftru- a ' wa y* be certainly introduced, M. Fontana contrived 
meat for the following in ft ru men t as a mcafure, which cannot 
meafuting be liable to any error. It is reprefented fig. 4. and 
M«m*j confirts of a glafs tube Ali, about two inches long 
afilv ™" an ^ one '" ^™ mtt 'r,'clofcd at the end A, and having 
'' a brafs piece JfCOE cemented on the other, contain- 

ing a Aiding door D ; which when pufhed into its pro- 
per cavity, (hnts the mouth of the tube or mcafure 
AB; and when pulled out, ait reprefented in the fi- 
gure, opens it. To prevent it from being pulled out 
entirely, a fpring E ia fcrewed upon the flat part of 
the brafs piece, the extremity of which bears upon 
the head of a brafs pin, which palling through a hole, 
rub; againft the door D\ and when this is pulli-d near- 
ly out, the pin, falling into'a final I cavity, prevents it 
from com ing quite out. The diameter of the brafs 
piece ia nearly the fame with that of the glafs tube 
AB; and near its mcuth C there are two notches 
■made with a Hie. 

Under the fame figure the cavity of the brafs piece 
and the parts of the mcafure are mown Separately, viz. 
a, the glaii tube; b, the brafs piece; c, the Aiding 
brafs door in vs. -ted in fuch a manner as to exhibit the 
cavity for the pin ; d, the pin with the fpring and 
fmall f;rew. 'I he infidc furface of this mcafure, as 
well at of the long tube, mould have the polifh taken 
off by rubbing with emery; as this prevents the water, 
when the experiments are made, from adhering to it in 
j, drops, and thus the tneafurementa will be more exact. 
Method of To ufe this apparatus,' the long tube mull be filled 
ufiaj this with water ; and being inverted in the tub of water 
enduim*- defciibed under the article Gas. fumimed with a 
flielf, the mcafure, being alio filled with water, is in- 
verted over an hole in the fhdf ; and in order to fill it 
with the elaftic fluid required, a phial containing it is 
brought under the hole; where being inclined a little, 
pait of the gas cfcapee and paffts into the meafure. 
The water then efcapes through the notches 11, made 
with the file in the mouth of the meafure, as already 
mentioned (a). The door of the meafure is then fliat 
by pufhing it in as far as it will go ; and the meafure, 
being drawn off from the fhelf, but (till kept under 
water, is turned with the mouth upwards; by which 
means the fuperfluous quantity of claflic fluid, remain- 
ing in the cavity of the brafs piece by reafon of ita 
being feparated by the Aiding piece, t (capes, and has 
its place occupied by water. The meafure being then 
again inverted with its mouth downwards, is fct any 
where on the fhelf of the tnb ; the long tube put over 
the hole of the fhelf, and the air transferred from the 
meafure to this tube, as has already been direfted for 
filling the meafure itfelf. 
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When M. Ftmtm ma.le ufe of this eudiometer, fce E-*««* 
commonly threw in two meafnres of refpirable air into r j 
the tube; then he added one meafure of nitrous air t 
but as foon as the latter was entered, he removed the- 
tube fiom the fhelf, holding it by the upper end, and 
agitating it for about to fe-onda in the water. The 
tnbi was then refted upon the fide of the tub, while 
the meafure wis again filled with nitrous air; then 
putting the tube rrpon the fhelf, and holding it aa near- 
ly perpendicular as he could, he applied the divided 
edge of the ruler to it, in order to obferve the diminu- 
tion of the two fluids. After this he threw in a fourth 
meafure of nitrous air; and after (baking and letting 
it relt for fome time, he obferved again the diminution 
of the two elaftic fluid*. ,1 

'■Tliat this method (fays Mr Cavallo) mould be very why rfr» 
accurate, may perhaps apptar fome what myfterious ; etidiome- 
butthe myftrry will foon van ifh, if it be coofidered ^Jj™ ac 
that the accurate refult depended not fo much on the 
particular conftruaion of the inftniment, as on the re- 
gular management of it and uniformity of the opera- 
tion. The exaflnefsof the meafure indeed contribu- 
ted a great deal ; but M. Fontana obferved, that with 
exaftly the fame quantities of nitrous and common air, 
very different refult « could be occafioned by their be- 
ing left a longer or fhorter time before the inftrnment 
was agitated, or by being agitated much pr little, m 
well as feveral other cireumftanMS, which to a fnper- 
ficial obferver would appear to be of little confequence. 
He therefore performed the operation always in a fi J 
milar manner, ««*■ by agitating the tube always for 
the fame length of time, and always with equal quick- 
nefs j by which means, when the fame elaftic fluids 
were ufed, the refults of the experiments were lb near- 
ly the fame, that the difference, if any could be obfer- 
ved, might be neglefted without any impropriety." 13 

Notwithltanding the accuracy of this inftrnment, I'^M* 
however, M. Fontana found that it was ftill liable toJ.'JJ""*, 
fome fmall errors at 1 fin g from the following fouices. rort . 
1. The elaftic fluid within the tube, when the greateft 
part of it is filled with water, and the tube is kept out 
of the water -excepting its mouth, is not of the fame 
denfity with the outward or atmofpheric air, on ac- 
count of the pillar of water in the tube ; which, ac- 
cording as it is longer or fhorter, counterbalances more 
or lefs the JSreffure of the atmofphere upnn the quan- 
tity of elaftic fluid contained in the upper part of the 
tube j which quantity of elaftic fluid of confequence 
occupies a greater or lefs fpace in the tube, accord- 
ing to the greater or lefs preffure it endures. This 
error, however, becomes infenfihle when the column of 
water is very fhort, and the fin-face of the water en 
the outfide coincides nearly with that on the infide 
of the tube. 2. The difficulty of keeping the inftrn- 
ment perpendicular in the ait of meafuring the dimi- 
nution. And, 3. The Hill greater difficulty of obkr- 
ving with what divifion of the ruler tlie furface of the 
water within the tube coincided, 14 

To avoid thefe errors, M, Fontana made ufe of the *°nt»ni'» 



Itrong glafs tube about 3 t 



cues diameter, and 



« thefe «i 



{■) The meafure would! be filled with elaftic fluid though theft notches were not made, but not fo readily, 
fcecaufe the water could not tiGly get ouL 
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BiKl'.oine Inched long, with a foot of glafs all made of one piece, which will (how the part* of a meafure. Thus (up- Eudionj*- 
. Icr - , Within alwut in inch of the mouth, of. this tube a poie, that whtn the eudiometer tube is fixed, fo- that , '"• . 
* brafa rjog ii fattened, which contain* two, brafi rings the furface of the water in, it coincides perfectly with T ■• 
moveable upon oppofite centres, in the fame manner the edge of the lower brafa ring, m. with the begin- 
that fca-compaflcs arc ufuail/ fufpended) and which ning of the dirifions ; that the 70th divi'fion of tbe 
are commonly called giugltt C C CC represents the fcale falls upon the firft circular mark, as reprefented 
mcafunng tube or eudiometer; which is exactly the in the figure; then it i* plain, that the quantity of 
lame with tlial alieady defcrlbed, having lines marked elailic fluid contained in the tube is equal to one mea- 
upon its outlidt furface to iliow the fpaces occupied by fure and 70 hundredth parts more. This being obferved, 
equal meafuresof eladic fluid. The fcale B B is ad- and the large tube ugain immcrfed in the water, the 
apted to this tube, which is Ihown feparately in fig. 6. eudiometer-tube is removed from it, but always taking 
It confifts of two brafs flips AC, AC, connected by caie that its mouth be not lifted up above the furface 
two biafs rings A A, CC, through which the eudio- of the water. Another meafure of nitrous air muft now 
meter tube panes. To the lowed of thefe rings a be introduced into the eudiometer- tube ; which, after 
perforated btafs piece B B, furnifbed with crofs pins being agitated a? already directed, is to be put into the 
or pivots, is fcrewed ; and, by means of longitudinal large tube AAA A. The whole is then taken out of the 
tuts, its lower extremity is tendered fpriogy i f<> that water, and the diminution of the etallic fluid obferved 
when all the piece AB, AB is put upon the eudiome- as above directed. 

ter tube, the latter cannot flip from within the former. Thus the eudiometer tube is kept quite perpendicular, 

unlefs the operator forces it. When the eudiometer and the pillar of water in it rendered very fhort, not 

tube, with the fcale, &c. is put together, as reprefented exceeding half sn inch at molt. It it> eafy to perceive, 

tig. 5. the crofs pins of the piece B B, fig. 6. reft upon however, that if the operator, when furnilhed with the 

the inner ring of the gingleat A A, lig. 5. by which eudiome ter-tube only, keep* it fo far immergeJ in the 

means the tube CC C C is kept perpendicular within water of the tube when he obferve* the divifions, that 

the tube A A A A, provided this latter be Jituated fo the water within the tube may be nearly equal with the 

nearly perpendicular that the former may not touch the edge of the tub ; the large lobe A AAA may be fpa- 

fide of it, which would prevent it from acquiring the red, and the operation will thus become much more 

pofition d< fired. One of the braf* flips AC, 6g. 6. is eafy and expeditious. Little difference can happen from 

divided into equal parts-; IOO of whkh are equivalent the polition of the tube ; becaufe the biafs ring afcer- 

to the fpace between two of tbe marks on the eudi- tarns the pofition of the water fo well, and the'diffe- 

ometer tube CCCC,_ fig. 5. and confequcntly (how renee occafioned by a few degrees deviation from the 

tbe parts of a meafure. Thefe divifions are numbered true perpeodicular is f« final), that it can fcarce be per- 

from the upper edge of the lower ring connecting the ceived. 
two brafs flips, AC, AC. VI. M. Sauflure of Genera has invented an eudio- M g/nf. 

When this indrument is to be ufed, one or more meter, which he fuppofes to be more exact than any fare's easuV 
meafures of refpirable air are thrown into the eudi- of thofe hitherto defcribed. Hi's apparatus confide of onteter. 
ometer tube; a meafure of nitrous air is then added ; tbe following parts. J . A cylindrical glafs bottle with 
and after (baking the tube for fome time, it mutt be a ground llupjjle, capable of containing about five 
introduced into the large tube AAAA, which for this ounces and an half, and which rerves hi a receiver for 
purpofe mud be plunged into the water of the tub; mixing the two airs. 3. A fmall glafs phial, whofecapa- 
for the mouth of the eudiometer tube mult not at pre- ««y is nearly equal to one third of that of the reci- 
pient be taken out of tbe water. After it has been pient, and (erves for a meafure. 3. A fmall pair of 
introduced into the large tube, the whole is taken out of fcale* which may weigh very exactly. 4. Several glafs 
the water, and fet upon tbe (helf or a table. Now the bottle* for containing the nitrons or other air to be 
large tube AAAA is filled with water, and the eudi- ufrd, and which may fupply the place of the recipient ' 
cinder tube fufpended perpendicularly in it by mean* when broken. The whole of this apparatus may be 
of the crpfs pins or pivots of the brafs piece annexed eafily packed into a box, and thus tranfported from 
to the fcale, which rells upon the inner ring of the place to place, and even to tbe fummits of very high 
gingie. The operator muft then Hide the tube CCCQ mountains. The method of ufing it is a* follow*, 
up and down through the fcale and brafs pi/cr, &c. ' ■ The receiver is to be filled with water, clofed ex- " 
till the furface of the water within the tube coincide* afiry with its glafs flopper, wiped on the~Tiiit(ide, and" 
exactly with the upper edge of the lower ring that eon- weighed very exactly. Being then immerged in a vef- 
fleets the two brafs flips of the fcale piece, which may fel'full of water, and held with the mouth downward*, 
be done very accurately by mean* of a magnifying the ftopple i* removed, and, by means of a funnel, 
glafs. The furface of the water within the eudiome- two meafure* of common and one of nitrous air are 
ter it concave; and when viewed horizontally, it ap- introduced into it one after another; thefe diminifh a*. 
pear* like a dark line or h'mit exceedingly well de- ibonasthcy comcintoconta£t;in Confequcnce of which 
lined ; fo that the middle or lowermoft point of it ehe water enter* the recipient in proportionable quan- 
may be made to coincide with tbe edge of the brafs tity. After being flopped nnd well lhaken, to pro- 
ring with great precifion, except when fome drops of mote the diminution the receiver is to be opened lin- 
waterhang on the outride of the tube, which fhould dcr water; then dopped and fhaken, and fo on for 
therefore be wiped off. three times fucceflivelv. At lad the bottle is (topped 
Having afbettatoed thi* point, we muft next obferve under water, taken out, wiped very clean and dry, and: 
which diviflon of the fcale coincide* with one of the weighed exactly as before. It i» plain, that now when 
tjiicular divifions- marked upon tbe glafs tube CCCC, the bottle i* filled parity' with elallic fluid and partly. 
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Cudinitte- ^nth water, it mult be lighter than when quite full of he Jhould be miliaken. The proper method ia to mark Zoiioat- 
. ***■ water ; the weight of it then being fubtraered from the them firft with Was, and then repeat the operation wr ' 
' forrrer, the remainder (hows that quantity of water once or twice, in order to correct fome errors that ' * mJ 
which would fill the fpace occupied by the diminifhed might cfcspe the firft time ; after which the mark may 
elaftic fluid. Now, la making experiments with airs of be made with a diamond, flint, or perhaps more con- 
different degree* of purity, the above mentioned re- veniently with a file. The polifh of the infide of both 
mainder will be greater when the diminution it left, tube and meafure fhould be taken off with emeiy i 
or when the air is more impure, and tow ver/a ; and which h a very laborious operation, though it is par- 
thus the comparative purity between two different kinds ticularly iteceffary that the meafure fhould be done in 
- of airs may be determined. this manner." ,» 
tneonvtni- ^n this method it ia obvious to remark, that not- To ufe this eudiometer, Gil the tube with water, t.». MeuW of 
tnce-and withftanding the encomiums beftowed on it by the in- king care that no bubbles of air remain in it; and in- ufing't. 
ri'nn to ventor, it is fubjeft to many inconveniences and er- verting it with the mouth downwards, leave it in the 
michln TOre ' P r ' nci "P a "y arifing from the inaccuracy of the water leaning againll the fide of the tub. Fill the 
jiable. meafure, and the difficulty of flopping the bottle with- meafure then with the elaftic fluid whofc purity is to 
out occationinj; a prefliire upon the (contained elaftic be tried. Put the eudiometer tube upon the fhelf of 
fluid, which. being variable, mufl occafion fome error in the tub, keeping it perpendicular, and with the mouth 
17 the weight of the bottle. - exactly upon the hate of the fhelf, and throw the mea- 
Mr Cavil- vil. To avoid the inconveniences to which all thefe fure of air into it a fill it again with tbe fame air, and 
•Be'ier" 1 "* ' nftrumnlts " e fubjecl, Mr Cavallo employs a glafa throw this Iikewife into the tube. Then fill it with 
tube with its fcale and meafure, fuch at U reprefented nitrous air, and throw this alio into the tube, which 
fig. 5. the length of the tube being about 16 or 17 mull be lhaken immediately after the operation by mo- 
inches, and between | and j of an inch in diameter, ving it alternately up and down in the water of the 
, end of as equal a bore as poffiblc throughout ; having tub for about a quarter of a minute. It is then left a 
one end fealed hermetically, and the other (hsped like fhort time at reft and fufpended by the hook formerly 
a funnel, though not very wide. The whole of this mentioned, fo that the furface of the water in the in- 
apparatus is reprefented fig. 7. where AB is the glafa fide may be about two inches above that in the tub \ 
tube, to the upper end of which a loop AEC fhould when the braft fcale is Aided upon it till the upper 
be fattened, made of waxed filk-lace, with fevers) croft edge of the lower ring coincide with the middle part 
threads CC, £>D, EE, &c. in order to fufpend the in- of the furface of the water within the tube, and then 
Itrument to a hook AB, fig. 8. which fhould either be we may obferve which divifion of the fcale coincides with 
fattened to that fide of the tube oppofite to the fhelf, any of thofe on the tube; by which means thejquantity 
or fo conftructed that it may be eaiily fixed and rcmo- of elaftic fluid remaining in the tube may be clearly 
red again at occafion requires ; or it may be made of feeo, even to the hundredth-pan of a meafure. The 
thick brafa wire, the lower extremity of which fitt a following directions are given by our author for noting 
hole made in the fide of the tub. The brafa piece with down the refults in a dear and accurate manner. 
the fcale, which Hides upon the eudiometer, is formed " 1 . The two meafures firft introduced into the tube Method of 
of two brafs flips FG, HI (fig. 7.), joined by two brafs are expreffed by a Roman number ; after which the noting 
rings, to which they are foldered. One hundred divi- fingle meafure of nitrous air is expreffed by another* 5 ** ltle 
Jjona are marked upon ouejof thofe braft flips, beginning Roman number; and the meafures, with the parts of r J- ful " " f . 
from the Upper edge of the lower ring GI, and all a meafure remaining in tbe tube after diminution, are minta!"*™" 
together equal to the fpace contained between two of caprcifed by common numbera with decimals, — That, 
the marks or meafures made upon the glafa tube ; fo fuppofe, that after introducing two meafures of com- 
that they (how the parti of a meafure. An hundred won and one of nitrous air, and after making in the 
diviGont are Hkewife marked upon the other brafs flip manner above directed, the quantity of fluid remain- 
HI, beginning from the lower edge of the upper ring ing in the eudiometer is fuch, that when the upper 
FH. — The following directions we given by Mr Ca- edge of the lower ring of the fcale coincides with the 
vallo for marking thefe divifions. '* When the tube lower point of the furface of the water in the tube, 
AB it filled with water, a meafure of air fhould be the $6th diviGon of the fcale falls again ft tbe fecond 
thrown into it in the manner already directed ; the circular divifion on the tube, then thit diminution is 
tube muft then be fufpended to the hook by the loop, marked |thus II, I, 2,56 ; figaifynig that two mea- 
ns reprefented fig. 8, fo high, that the furface of the (urea of common and one of nitrous air, after dimi- 
water within the tube may be very near the furface of nution by being mixed together, occupy the fpace of 
the water in tbe tub, two inches, for inftance, above two meafures and 56 hundredth- parts of a meafure.— 
it ; then looking horizontally through the tube, a Laftly, after marking the firft diminution, throw a fe- 
mark fhould be made by flicking a bit of foft wax cond meafure of nitrous air into the tube; lhake tbe 
upon the tube, juft coinciding with the lower part of inftrument; and after a little reft, obferve this fecond 
the furface of the water within it \ in which place af- diminution : which, fuppoSng it to have reduced the 
terwardt a circular mark fhould be made with tbe whole bulk to three meafures and (even hundredth- 
edge of a flint, or with a piece of agate or diamond, parts, is thus marked down, II, II, 3,07. Sometimes 
but not fo deep as to endanger the breaking of the one, two, or three meafurei of nitrous air muft ilill 
tube. Thus the firft meafure it marked ; and in like be added, in order to obferve the diminution of fome 
pjanner may any other one be marked. The attentive very pure fpecies of refpinbJe air. The divifions which 
practitioner, however, fhould never venture to mark begin from the upper nog of the fcale-piece of the en- 
the tube with an indelible Broke after one trial, left diometer are ufeful when the quantity of elaitic fluid 
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Contained in it a fo fmall, that the edge of the lower brafs gethcr, efpecially when they arc agitated, yet they con- Eudfome- 
^^_ ring cannot be railed fa high ae to coincide with the tinue to dirainith a litUe for fome time after; for which * ***.. f 
*"" ™ edge of the water within the tnbe on account of the B reafon the diminution mould be obferved always at a * 
ftlk loop : in which cafe the under edge of the upper certain time after the mixture irmade. The whole pro- 
ring is brought to that point; and we rouft then ob- Ocf* indeed ought always to be performed in an uniform 
ferve which of thofe dH lions coincides with the firft manner, othcrwife ihe refults will be frequently very 
circular divifion npon the tube. If it be afked, Why diffimilar. 

the two or more meafure* of nitrous air are not thrown 7. It muft be remarked, that the furface of the wa- 

into the tube all at once, and' the lad diminution no- ter which lies contiguous to the elaflic fluid contained! 

ted ? the anfwer is, That in this method, the effects in a fmall veftel, is very far from being a plane, or evert 

of iimilar experiments have not been found equally .from being always of a iimilar figure in the fame vtflel, 

uniform with thofe tried in the above mentioned man- on account of the attraction or repulfion between the" 

10 ner. fubitanix of the glafs and water. This is altered by 

Precaution* i. " In this operation care mould be taken to (hake many circumftancea, particularly by the adhefion of 

""b^^Er tne tu '*' immediately after tlie nitrous air has been extraneous bodies ; whence it is very improper to ufe" 

ved in m" fr, rown into it, and to leave it at reft afterwards for common open phials for this purpofe. We muft affix 

king the fame time ; otherwise the refults of fimilar experiments take into confide ration the drops of water adhering to" 

eiperi- are far from being alike. It is alfo ncceflary to ob- the fides of the veftcl, and the quality of the water fa" 

n * nt * - ferve, that by holding the meafure or the eudiometer which the operation is performed. 

tube with the hand, which is warmer than the water 8. In cafe the experiment is to take up forte' bouts, 

of the tub, the elaflic fluid undergoes fome degree of in order to obferve the laft diminution, it will be pro- 

rarcfaciion, fo that the event of the experiments may per to notice, by a good barometer, if the gravity of 

often be rendered precarious. For this reafon the in- the atmofpbere has fullered any alteration during that" 

ftru men ts mould beheld only with the extremities of time; for a difference in its preffure may ocesfionfomS" 

the fingers and thumb; and before the door of the difference in the refult of the experiments. 

meafure be fhut, or the point of the fcale on the eu- 9. A firaplc apparatus is always to be preferred to' 

diomcter tube be fixed, thofe inftruments mould be a more complicated one, even though the latter mould 

left a fbort time by themfelves, keeping the hands and appear to have fome advantage over it ia point of ac- 

breath at a fufltrientdi (lance from them." curacy. Complex machines are not only cxpeniive, 

'i The following are fome particulars decenary to be and fobject to be eafily put out of order, but occafiW 

pn f n ™*" obferved in making experiments of this kind. frequent miftakes, on account of the operator having 

ved mt"~ ' ■ When refpirable air is mixed with nitrous air, their generally many things to do and keep in proper order ( 

f crimen!.! joint bulk is diminifhed, and the diminution is greater whence it is eafy to overlook fome of them. . 

*f this kind., when the air is purer, cetrrit paribus, and viceverfa. It has already been remarked, that one fource of f tbe 

3. On mixing the two airs together all at once, the error in the experiments made with eudiometers ia tnefburces at 

enfuing diminution is greater than if the fame quantity inequality of the column of water In the tube by which cl ™j" 

of nitrons air be added to an eqnal quantity of refpi- the mixture of elaflic fluids is confined. For example,'^ 1 kin 'f 

table air at different rimes t and hence it follows, that if a cubic inch of air, taken near the apparatus where me * ^7 ** 

the quicker the two forts of elattic fluids are mixed the experiment is to be performed, be introduced into' 

together, the greater is the diminution, and contrary- a long tube previoufly filled and inverted in water, fo 

wife. that the fur/ace of tlte water in the tube may be 20 

3. Nitrous air of different quality occafions a dlffe- inches higher than that in the bafon, the air in the 1 
lent degree of diminution with refpirable air ; and upper part will then he found to occupy a confiderably 
therefore care fhould be taken to ufe fuch materials as larger ("pace than if the column of water was (hotter ; 
afford air always of the fame quality. The moft pro- becaufe in the former cafe the preflure of the water 
per fubflonce for this purpofe is very pore quickfilvtr ; in the tube partly counterbalances the preflure of the' 
a quarter of an ounce, or even If Is, with a proper quan- Mmolphere, fo that the latter is lefs able to refill the 
tity of diluted nitrous acid, will produce a great deal dafticity of the confined air. The difference will be 
of nitrous- air, which is always of the fame quality, much greater if quicksilver be made ufe of inflead of 
provided the metal be always of equal- purity ; but with water, at the weight of that fluid is much greater than 
Other metals, as brafa, copper, Etc. tlte nitrous air made that of water. To avoid this, it has been directed to 1 
at one time is often different from that made at ano- manage matter* 1 fo that the furface of the fluid on the' 
ther, and therefore occafions a greater or lefs diminu- outfide may- nearly correfpond with that in the infidc 
tion when mixed, with common air though precifety of df the tube ; but- this ia fometimet impracticable, e- 
the fame fort. fpecially where quickfUver ia ufed, with which the er- 

4. The quality of nitrous air is 1 impaired 'by keep- ror is more coafidcratile than with water : infuchcafes, 
Jug, especially when in contact with water ; and for therefore, we muft have recoorfe to calculation, and' 
tau'a reafon it ought to be prepared frefh every two of- deduce the real quantity of elaflic fluid from the ap. 
three days. parent fpace it occupies in a receiver, which is partly 

5. In performing- thefe experiments, it mould be' filled with it and partly with water or fome other grofs" 
carefully remarked, that no miftake arife from heat' or fluid. For this purpofe it muft be remembered, that 
told; as the elaflic fluids are eafily contracted or ex- the fpaces into which air or any other elaflic fluid is con- 
panded by any variation of temperature. traded, are to one another in the inverfe ratio of the pref- 

6. Though the greateft diminution takes place irfi- foren which confine thefe elaflic fluids: hence the fpace 
rtediately after-mixing the refpirable and rritwua aire to- oeeupiedbT a -quantity of elaflic fluid A S, ffifir.g.i' 
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Eudieme- confined in tlic tube A C inverted in quickfilver, and ther at the inflant it mixes with the common air, or at Eujiome- 

t ter ' filled with it as far ai B, is to the fpace which the fame leail immediately after j audit feema that the water, by tCT ' . 

* quantity of fluid occupies out of the tube, aa the pref- abforbing the nitrous acid the moment it ia formed, " 

.fure which ac^s upon it when out of the tube it to the greatly contributes to the quicknefs of the diminu- 

pieffure which acts upon it in the tube ; that is, asthe lion, as well as to the quantity of it. Hence Mr ■* 

height of the barometer, to the fame height of the ba- Cavendifh was induced to try whether the diminution^ a ,-jj tj ? 

rometer deducting the height 3 C of the quickfilver would not be more certain and regular, if one of the ,.ne rf the 

in the tube. Thus, fuppofe that the length A 3 of airs were added to the other (lowly and in fmalU'nU'wiy 

the tube occupied by an elaltic fluid is three inches, bubbles, the veflcl being kept making all the while !?*■*"" 

and that the length B C, filled with quickfilver, h 20 that the mixture was made : and 011 trial he found ' ** 

inches ; it is required to determine the length of the that this method fully anfwered his expectations, 
fame tube, which the fame quantity of elaftic fluid The apparatus ufed by our author u, ■. A cylindrical ^ r * aven _ 

would occupy if the furface of the quickfilver in the glafa \tSe\A (fig. 10.), with brafs caps at top and but- Jilh's^- 

bafuu was brought even with B, viz- if the faid torn. To the upper cap a brafs cock 3 is fitted : ratmia ds- 

elaftic fluid was only acted upon by the preffure of the the bottom cap is open, but made to fit dofe into the ' t " bed «. 

atmofphere. Firft: obferve the height of the barome- brafs focket DJ, and is fined into it in the fame man- 

ter at that time, which fuppofe to be 30 inches ; then ner as a bayonet it on a mufket. This focket has a 

fay. As the height of the barometer is to the fame fmall hole E in its bottom, and is Fattened to the board 

height deducting the height of the quickfilver C 3 in of the tub by the bent braf. FfG, in fuch a manner 

the inverted tube A Bj fo is the fpace A B to the real that b, the top of the cock, may he about half an inch 

* . ■ „. . - iXlo 20 under water : conftquently, if the veflcl A ia placed 

fpace required s that is, 30 : so— 20 :: \ :i— *■ ■ ■ r , ■, ^ '.-. r • • ■. it 

™ " ' > 3 3 30 in its focket with any quantity of air in it, and the 

e= I : fo that one inch is the length of the tube A C cock is then opened, tlie air will run out by the cock ; 

which the quantity of elaftic fluid A B would occupy, hut will do fo very flowly, as it can efcape no fafter 

if the fuiface B of the quickfilver in it was brought than the water can enter by the fmall hole E to fup- 

even with that of the quickfilver in the bafon. Here, ply it' place. 

however, we mult fuppofe the tube A C to be pcrfed- *■ Be (idea this veffel, there are three glafs bottles 

Iy cylindrical ; otherwife the calculation would become Hkc M, fig. I ! . having each a flat brafs cap at bottom 

very intricate by being adapted to the fotm of the W make '* ft"'"' Heady, and a ring at top to fufpend 

Veflel. it ; alfo fome glafs meaf^res of different fizes, as B 

MrfSven- VIII. In the 73d volume of the Philofophical Tranf- fig- '*■ having a flat brafscap atWom with a wood- 

dint's eu- actions, we have an account of a new eudiometer by en handle. '1 hefe are filled with the air to be mea- 

iiomatt. M r Cavendifh. He prefers the Abbe Fontana's to all fu«d, then fet upon the brafs knob C fitted to the 

the reft: the great improvement tn which (he fays) is, board of the tub below the furface of the water, which 

that as the tube is long and narrow, and the orifice of drives out fome of the air, leaving only the proper 

the funnel not much lefs than the bore of the tube, quantity. a -, 

and the meafure made to deliver its contents very In mixing the airs together, our author commonly Hi. methad 

quick, the air rifes flowly up the tube in one continu- adds the refpirable flo.vly to the nitrous; to da which, a™ ™»°K 

cdcolumnjfo that there is time to take the tube oft" proper quantity of nitrous gas is putinto the bottled, &c * 

the funnel, and to fhake it before the airs come quite by means of one of the me.ifurcs already defcribed, and 

into contafl j by which means the diminution ia another quantity of rdpirablc air is put into the vcf- 

much greater and more certain than it would other- M A by firft filling it with this air, and then putting 

wife be. Thus, if equal meafures of nitrous and com- ^ on the knob C, m was done by the meafure j after 

mon air are mixed together in this manner, the bulk wn 'ch the veffel A is fixed in the focket, and the 

of the mixture will, in general, be about one meafure j bottle M placed with its mouth over the cock. The K (fl ?1< 

but if the airs are fuffered to remain in contaa about quantities of air made ufe of, and the diminution of 

a quarter of a minute before they are fhaken, the bulk the mixture, are determined by weighing the veffela 

will hardly be lefs than one meafure and one fifth ; *"&" watei in the following manner. From one end 

. and it will be very different according to the length of » balance, placed in fuch a manner as to hang over 

of time they are fuffered to remain before they are the tub of water, a forked wire ia fufpended, to each 

fhaken. In like manner, if, through any fault in the «nd of which fork is fixed a fine copper wire ; and in. 

apparatus, the air rifes in bubbles, as in that cafe it is trying the experiment, the vefTtl A, with the referable, 

impoffible to fluke the tube fooo enough, the diminu- »"r in it, is firft weighed by fufpending it from one of 

tion is always lefs than it ought to be. Another very thole copper wires, fo that it may remain entirely un- 

confiderable advantage arifiug from the method of mix- der water. The bottle M, with the proper quantity, 

ing the aira juft mentioned'is, that the diminution takea of nitrous air in it, is then hung in the fame manner 

place in its full extent almoftinftantly; but if they are on the other wire, and the weight of both together 
allowed to remain fur fome time in conU& before they determined. The air is then let out of the veflU A- 
are fhaken, the mixture will continue diminifliing for >■*<> the bottle M, and the weight of both vefTels to- 
many hours afterward*. gether found a fecond time 1 by which we know the 
Wiffon- The reafon of thefe differences, according to our diminution of bulk the airs fuffer on being mixed., 
tans'* me- author, is, that, in the Abbe. Fonlana's method, the LahMy, the bottle M is taken off, and. the wffisl A. 
tkt-duiccli ^t^ ; 8 (haten biifkly up and down in the tube while weighed again by itfelf, *hich gives the quantity of, 
'™A eft f0 the air* are miaing j by which means every fmall por- referable air made ufe of. It is needlefs to determine 
tion. of nittoiMiir muft.be. in contatt with water ei- the quantity of nitrous air by weight; becaufe, as the, 

quantity 
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Eudlome- quantity ufed is always fufficient to "produce a full di- quantity of refpirable air was found to be .98 c of a E 

ter minutjon, a fmall difference therein makes no fenfible meafure ; then the obferved diminution mull be increa. f 

*— v — ■ one i n the diminution. No fenfible error can arife fed by .035, in order to have the true diminution, or 

from any difference in the fpecific gravity of the air; that which would have been produced if the refpirable 

for the thing found by weighing the veffel is the dif- air made ufe of had been exadly one meafure ; whence 

ference of weight of the included air and an equal the true diminution is 2.388. 

bulk of water \ which, as air is no left than Boo times lu weighing common air, our author fome what 

lighter than water, is very nearly equal to the weight abridges the procefs above defcribed. He does not 

of a quantity of water equal in bulk to the included weigh the veffel A, but only the bottle M with the nl- 

air. A common balance is not convenient for weigh- trous air in it ; then mixes the airs, and again weighs 

ing the bottle* under water, without fome addition to the fame bottle with the mixture is it, and finds the 

it: forthelowertheveffelof air finks under water, the increafe of weight) which added to one meafure, is 

more the air is compreffed j which-makes the veffel very nearly the true diminution whether the quantity 

heavier, and thereby caufes that end of the beam to of common air made ufe of was a little more or a little 

preponderate. Hence we rauft either have the index left 'ban one meafure. The reafon of this is, that as 

placed below the beam, ai in many effay-balanccs } or the diminution produced by the mixture of common 

by fome other means remove the centre of gravity of and nitrous air is only a little greater than the bulk of 

the beam fo much below the centre of fufpenfion, as the common air, the bulk of the mixture will be very 

to make the balance vibrate, natwithftaoding the ten- nearly the fame whether the bulk of the common air 

dency which the comprefubility of the air in the vef- be a little greater or a little lefs than one meafure. Let 

fels has to prevent it. U9 fuppofe, for example, that -the quantity of common 

In thiamannerof determining the quantities of the air air made ufe of is exaflly one meafure, and that the 

by weight, care muftbe taken to proportion the lengths diminution of bulk on mixing is I.08 of a meafure; 

of the copper wires in fuch a manner that the furfaee then muft the increafe of the weight of the bottle M, 

of the water in A and M mall be on the fame level, on adding the common air, be .08 of a meafure. Let 

when both have the ufual quantity of air in them ; as ns next fuppofe that the quantity of common air made 

otherwife fome errors will arife from the air being more ufe of is 1.01 of a meafure; then will the diminution, 

compreffed in one than the other. This precaution, ..,■•„ , hl . „;,..„,.. ,; r c, . .0 ■ '; ?' . „. „ c t 
. ,', . • 1 • .1. * -l. on kMOE toe nitrous air, be 1. 00-t- or 1. 1016 of 

indred, does not entirely take away the error, as the •■ ■ T i.oo 

level of the water in M is not the fame after the airs a meafure s and confcquently the increafe of the 
are mixed that it was before 1 but in veffel* of the fize weight of the bottle M will be 1.101G— 1.02, or 
ufed by our author, this error could never be equal to .0816 of a meafure, almoft exafily the fame as if pre- 
the 50odth part of the whole j which therefore is quite cifely one meafure of common air had heen made ufe of. 
inconfiderablejbut even if it was much greater, it could The fame bottle is made ufe of, viz. that which •£ 
be of no confequence, as it would always be the fame holds three meafure*, when the nitrous is added to the Jh* nitreua 
in trying the fame kind of air. refpirable air. In this experiment the bottle M is firft t o the re- 

Trie veifel.^ (fig. 10.), ufed in thefe experiments, holds weighed without any air in it, and then weighed again IpiraWe. 
l8i grains of water, and is the quantity denominated one when full of refpirable air, which gives the quantity of 
meafure by our author. There are three bottles for ma- the latter made ufe of. The nitrous air is then put lo- 
sing the mixture, with a meafure B ( fig. ta.) for the ni- to the veffel^, and weighed together with the bottle M; 
irous air adapted to each. The firtt of thefe holds three after which, having mixed them together, thediminu- 
meafurea, and the correfponding meafure one and one- tion takes place, and they are weighed again, in order 
fourthofthefnrmermeafore;thefecondbottleboldsfii, to difcover its quantity. In this method a fmaller 
ant! ihe correfponding meafure 24-; (he third holds 1 a, quantity of nitrous air is neceffary than in the former. 
and the corresponding meafure five. The firft bottle and In the lirlt method, it was found that the diminution 
meafure are made ufe of in trying common air, and the was fcarce fenfibly left when one meafure of nitrous air 
others for the dephlogifticated or purer kinds. As the was ufed than with a much larger quantity; fo that 
fame quantity of refpirable air is always made ufe of, one meafure maybe accounted fully fu cient. Our 
»^ meafure of nitrous air is added to one of the com- author, however, chafe to employ ij meafure, left 
mon atmofph erica) kind ; and in trying very pure de- the nitrous air fhould be impure. There waa no fen- 
phlogifticated air, five meafures of the nitrous kind are fible diminution whether the orifice of the veffel A 
made ufe of; and our author is of opinion, that there opening into the bottle M was -rg\\\ or ^th of an Inch; 
is no kind of air fo pure a* to require a greater quan- that is, whether the air efcaped in fmall or large bub- 
tity of nitrous air. The way by which it is known blea : the diminution was rather greater when the bottle 
whether a fufficient quantity of nitrous air haa been ad- was Ihaken brilkly than otherwife ; but all the differ- 
ded, is to obferve the bulk of the mixture ; for if that enee that could be perceived between thefe two me- 
t8 not lefs than one meafure, that is, than the refpirable thods of making did not exceed .01 of a meafure. 
air alone, it is a fign that the quantity of nitrous air is The diminution, however, was remarkably lets when 
fufficient. or that it, will produce the proper diminu- the bottle was not ihaken at all ; being at firft only 
tion, unlef* it be very impure. It muft be obferved, 0.9 ; in about three minutes it increafed to 0.03 ; and 
however, that though the quantity of refpirable air after being ihaken for about a minute, It increafed to 
will always be nearly the fame, as being put in by mea- 0.99 ; but when gently ihaken at firft, the diminution 
fure, yet the obferved diminution will commonly require was 1 .08 on mixing, and did not fenfibly increafe after 
f-rnre correction. For example, fuppofe that the ob- that time. Some difference was found to arife from the 
-feiveri diminution was 2.353 meafures, and that the length of time the air took up in pafTuijj from one veffel 
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EuJLomc- to another. When it took up 80 feconds, for in fiance, in but though this correction will undoubtedly dirai- Eii&m. 
h Ur ' palling from the one bottle intothe other, there was adif- nilb the error, he is of opinion that it will not by any tCT - 
• ferenee of 5 hundredth-parts more than when it took up means take it away entirely ; and from fome circum- * "* 
only 32 feconds, and about % hundredth-parts mare than fiances it appears that diftilled water pofTeffes a proper- 
when it took up 45 feconds; but at other times thediffe- ty of abforbing different quantities of nitrous ak infe- 
rence was left. Aathr hole in the plate Dd, however, was pendent of its heat. , t 
always, the fame in our author's experiments, the time ta- In the fecond method, vie. when the nitrous add is Wiy the 
ken up by theair inpafling from onevefTelintotheother added to the commoo air, the diminution is confider-? ], ?]j. nut £ 
varied fo little that no perceptible difference could arifc ably led than in the other; the rcsfon of which is, that U,^}^^* 
, *? from that caufe. A greater difference arofe from the when nitrous and common air are mixed together, the it «Ucd to 
ariw""" fize of the bottles and quality of the water made ufe formsr is deprived of part of its pblogivfon, and igchcrcipi- 
fromthe of. When the (mall bottle, holding three meafu res, was thereby converted into phlogifticatpd nitrous acid, and Iible *"'■ 
fixe of the ufed, and filled with diftilled water, the diminution in that ftate is abforbed by the water ; beuden that the 
bottlei ;nd f common air was ufually 1 .08 ; but when the bottle common air is phlogifticated, End thereby diminilhrd : 
ik* water wna tllIed w ' ln water f rom |DC tUD > "■ was -°i !*■*• U- fo that the whole diminution on mixing is equal to the 
fing the bottle which held \'t meafures, and filled with bulk of nitrous air which is turned into acid, added to 
diftilled water, the diminution was about i.ij ; and the diminution which the common air Cullers by being 
with the fame bottle filled with water from the tub it phlogifticated. Now it appears, that when a fmaB 
waa ufually 1.08. " The reafon of this (fayj Mr quantity of nitrous air comes in contact villi a huge 
Cavendifh) is, that water has the power of abforbing a one of common air, the former is more completely de- 
fmall quantity of nitrous air; and the more dcphlogifti. prived of its phlogifton, and abforbed by the water in 
cated the water it, the more of this air it can abforb. a m ore dephlogilticafed Hate than when a fmall quan- 
lf the water is of fuch a nature alfo aa to froth or form ta Y °f common air comes into contact with a large 
bubbles on letting in the common air, the diminution quantity of nitrous : in the fecond method, therefore, 
is remarkably ltfs than in other water* In general the where fmall portions of nitrous air come in contact with 
diminution was nearly a* great with rain as with di- » Urge quantity of common air, the former, aa baa 
Hilled water ; but fometimes the former would froth a been juft obferved, is more deprived of its phlogifton ; 
good deal : in which cafe it was no better than water and therefore a fmaller quantity of it is required to 
fouled with oak-fhavings. This difference of diininu- pWogifticate the common air than in the former method, 
t ion, accoi ding to the nature of the water, is a very great where fmall portions of common air come in costaci 
inconvenience, and feems to be the chief caufe of tin- with a large quantity of nitrous air ; fo that a ltfs quart- 
certainty in trying the purity of the air ; but it is by tity of the nitrous air is abforbed in the fecond method 
no means peculiar to this method, being equally great than in the nr(L The common air molt probably fuf- . 
in that of rontana's. In his method indeed it makes fers an equal diminution in both cafes. 
little difference whether the water be difpofed to froth Another proof that a fmaller quantity of nitrous 
or not ; but this is no great advantage, aa it is eafy to air >* required in this method than the former is, that 
find water which will not froth; though it fhows plain- if common air be mixed with a quantity of nitrous, 
ly how little any of the experiments hitherto made on air not fufficient to phlogiilicste it, the mixture will 
the purity of air can be depended udoa." The belt be more phlogifticated if the nitrous be added flowly to 
method of obviating this inconvenience is to be alwaya the common air without being in contact with water ; 
careful to ufe the fame kind of water ; our author al- the mixture will he found to be ftill more phlogifticated 
ways made ufe of diftilled water; but found that even than to the fecond method where the two airs are in 
this was fometimes endowed with a greater power of contact with water at the time of mixing. The final ^ 
abforbing nitrous air than at others: and with a refutt of Mr Cavendilh't experiments on this fubjrei is, ConclnGona 
, view to remedy this, he made the following cxperi- that nitrous air ufed in the firft method does not phlo- froni ^' 
Attempt merit. Some diftilled water being purged of its air by gifticate common air more than three-fourths of the P , a ^j. * 
tore- boiling, one part was kept for a week in a bottle fame quantity ufed in tbe fecond wayj and notiq much mem*. 
medy the w j^ dephlogifticated air. and frequently Ihaken j the ■ as one half of the quantity ufed in the third way, viz. 
mencc* other part being treated in the fame manner with phlo- by adding tbe nitrous air (lowly to the other, without 
from ihi gidicaled air. By a mean of three different trials the being in contact with water. 

different t eft of common air tried with the firft of thefe waters With refpect to the quality of nitrous air ufed in of ,hedlt- 
oualiiyof Baj j., j . the diminution fuffered by (baking nitrous thefe experiments, our author ohfcrveu that it may vary fcrei.t pro> 
air in it for two feconds being about 0.285. The teft in- two reflects. 1. In purity | that is, in being more penfcs of 
of tbe fame air tried with the other water was 1,054, °-" ^* m i !te< - with phlogifticated or other air. z. ln nitro "* i *. 
and the diminution by nitrous air only 0.99; the heat two parcels of equally pure air, it is poflible that one par- 
of tbe water in the tub and of the diftilled waters be- cd may contain more phlogifton than the other. A 
ing 4j°. The heat of the water in the tub and the difference is the fecond refpect will caufe an error ia 
diftilled waters was then raifed 1067°; when the tell the teft, in whatever proportion it be mixed with there- 
of the fame air tried by the firft water was 1 . 1 00, and fpirable air ; but if it differs in the firft refpect, it will 
by tbe latter 1.044; the diminution of oitroys air with fcarcely caufe any error uokft it be uncommonly inv 
tbe firft water being 0.235; by the latter 0.089. Hence pure; provided care is taken to ufe a quantity fufficient ' 
it might feem that the obferved teft ought to be cor- to make a full diminution. It muft be obferved, how. 
jected by the fubtraSion of T ' e ths of. the diminution ever, that if the sitrous air be mixed with 6xed air, an 
which nitrous air fuffers by being Ihaken in tbe water, error will be occafioned, becaufe part of the bitter is 
*^w) adding OG» for every thi« debtees of heat above oj abforbed while the teft ii trying; but this will hardly 
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BudioQie- bethe cafe, unlets either the metal from which it it cbaftity. She wat the authorof a paraphrafe on the 

***■ procured be covered with ruft, or unlets the water in eight firft books of the Old Teftament in heroic verfe j 

. Eudol ' a - w bieh it is received contain rnucli calcareoui earth fuf- and of a great number of poems, which are loft. 

■ * pended by fixed air j as in that cafe, if any of the ni- EUDOXIANS, a party or feft of heretics in the " 

trousacid cornea over with the air, it will diflulve the fourth century, fo denominated from their leader Eu- 

ealcareous earth, and feparate fome fixed air. doxius, patriarch of Antioch and Constantinople, a 

To determine whether it be poffible for nitrous air to great defender of the Arian doctrine. The Eudoxi- 

diffcr in the fecond refpect, onr author procured fame ans adhered to the errors of the Arians and Eono- 

from (juickCivcr, copper, brafs, and iron ; in making mians, maintaining, that the Son waft created out of 

experiments with which, he found that the difference be- nothing; that lie bad a will distinct and different from 

twecn the tells tried with the three firft kinds of air waa that of the Father, &c. 
not greater than what might proceed from the error of EVE. See Vigil. 

the experiment ; but thofe with the air from iron .015 Eve, the mother of all mankind ; who being deluded 

greater thaa the reft. From other experiments it ap- by the ferpent, occaiioned the fall, and all its difmal 

peared that the nitrous air from iron was not only more conferences. See Adam. 

impure than that from other metals, but that the pure EVELYN (John), a rood learned and ingenious 

portion it contained bad lets phlogillon in it than that writer and natural philofophcr, was born at Wotton in , 

from copper or quicksilver. He is of opinion, how- Surry, the feat of his father, in 1620. After making 

ever, that copper affords nitrous air fufSciently pure for the tour of Europe, he returned to England about the ' 

experiments of this kind without having rccourfc to year 1 651, and lived very retired at his rural retreat, 

quickfilver, as Mr Cavallo advifes. Say's Couit, near Deptford in Kent; where his difguft 

In fome of his experiments, Mr Cavendilh had occa- at the violence and coniufion of the times operated fo 
Hon to ufe a larger apparatus, which is reprefented far upon his Studious llifpofition, that he actually pro- 
fig. 13. A reprefems a battle containing nitrous air in- pofed to Mr Boyle the eftablifhing a kind of college 
verted into the tub of water DE. B is a bottle fitted ' for perfons of the fame turn of mind, where they 
with a bent glafs tube C. This bottle is to be filled might affociate together without care or interruption. 
with common air without any water, and is firft flight- It was owing to Mr Evelyn's gratitude to the place 
ly warmed by the hand : the end of the glafs tube is of his education, that Oxford became pofTeffed of the 
then put into the bottle Of nitrous air as reprefented in famous Arundclian marbles ; which he perfuaded the 
the figure. As the bottle B cools, a little nitrous air Lord Henry Howard to beftow . on that univerGty. 
runs into it, which inftantly lofes Its elafticity in con- He was very alTiduoue in tranfmitting to the royal fo- 
fequence of coming into contact with the ati no Spherical ciety whatever fell within the com pais of his inquiries j . 
sir. This condensation occafionsan influx of frefh ni- and ufed humbly to ftyle himfelfafcWn- in tbtfmtkt. 
Irons air, and fo on till the whole is cxhaufted. By When the number of books he published is considered, . 
this means the nitrous air is added (lowly to the ether the many he left behind him unfini(hed and unpublifh- 
without coming into contact with water, till the whole ed, and the variety of Subjects oa which he employed 
of it has run out from the bottle A into B; after which bis time, his i adult ry and application are 1 aRonifhing. 
the water flows in to fupply the vacancy occauoned by "His Ufe ((ays the honourable Mr Walpole) was a 
the diminution. courfe of inquiry, ftudy, turiofity, inftiuction, and be- 

EUDOSIA, ( Athenia, before her convcrfion to ■ nevolerice. The works of tlic Creator, and the mimic 
Chriitiaoity ) , a celebrated lady, the daughter of Lean- labours of the creature, were aH objects of his purfuit. 
tius, philofophcr of Athens ; who gave her fuch a He unfolded the perfections of the one, and aflifted the 
learned education, that at his death, he left her only a imperfections of the other. He adored from cxamina- 
fmall legacy, faying the was capable to make her own tion ; was a courtier that flattered only by informing 
fortune : but pleading at Athena without fuccefs againft his prince, and by pointing out what was worthy for 
her two brothers, for a (hare in her father's elate, frit him to countenance ; and was realjy the neighbour of ' 
carried her caufe perfbaally by appeal to Conftanti- the Gofpel, for there was do man that might not have 
Bople; recommended herfclf to Pulcheria, the filler of been the better for him. He was one of the firft pro- 
the emperor Theodofius the younger; embraced Cbri- maters of the royal fociety, a patron of the ingenious 
ftianity, wa* baptized by the name of EuJefia, and and indigent, and peculiarly Serviceable to the lettered 
fbon after married to the emperor. Their union lafted world; for, betides his writings and difcoveries, he ob- 
a considerable time: but a difference at laft taking tained the Arundelian marblea for the univerfity of Ox- 
place, on account of the emperor's jealoufy excited by ford, and the Arundelian library for the royal fociety 1 
Chryfapius the eunuch, (he retired to Jerusalem, where nor is it the leaft part of his praife, that he who pro- 
file (pent many years in building and adorning church- pofed to Mr Boyle the erection of a philofophic col- 
es and in relieving the poor;. Dupin fays, that fhe lege for retired and Speculative perfons, had the honefty 
did not retnru, thence till after the emperor's death : to write in defence of active life againft .Sir George 
but Cave tells us, that fhe was reconciled to him, re- Mackenzie's ESSay on Solitude. He knew that retire- 
turned to Constantinople, and continued with him tiU ment in his own hands was induftry and benefit to man- 
his death ; after which fhe went again- to Paleftine, 'kind ; but in thofe of others, laiinels and inutility.'.' 
where me fpent the remainder of her life in pious There are five fmall prints of this gentleman's journey 
works. She died in the year 460, according to I>u- from Rome to Naples, drawn and etched by him ; pud- 
sin; or 459, according to Cave ; the latter obferves, among his published works are, 1. A Character of 
that on her death-bed fhe took a folemn oath, by which England; 2. The State of France f 3. An Effay on 
-4hc dcduicd heifejf cutircly free from any stains »*ua- the fell book ef Lucrttjw Zfc rtrtm ailura; 4. The. 
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Evcrntns French gardener; 5. A Panegyric on King Charles IPs of Savoy, and fob of Eugene Maurice,' general of the V.w 

II coronation ; 6. Fum'tfugum, or the inconveniences of Swifs and Grifons, governor of Champagne, and earl 

,, ^'*"" the air and fmoke of Lrndon diffipated ; 7. The Hi- of SoilTons, was bom in 1663. Loafs XIV. to whom p ' 

* ftory and Art of Engraving on Copper ; 8. A parallel he became afterwards fo formidable an enemy, thought ~"~ 

between the ancient architefture and the modern ; 9. him fo unpronvfing a youth, that he refufed him pre- 

Sylva, or a difcourfe of foreft-trees; and feveral others, ferment both in the church and the ftate, thinking him 

This amiable gentleman died, full of age and honour, too much addicted to pleafure to be ufeful in cither, 

in 1706 His fon John Evelyn, born in 1654, diftin- Prince Eugene, in difguft, quitted France j and, reti- 

guiftied hjmfelf by his elegant tranflations and poems: ring to Vienna, devoted himfelf to the imperial fervice. 

He waa one of the commiluaners of the revenue in The war between the emperor and the Turks afforded 

Ireland 1 but died early in life, in 1 698. the firfl opportunity of exerting his military talents ; 

EVERGETES, a firname fignifying ienefaSar, gi- and every campaign proved a new ftep in his advance- 
ven to Philip of Macedonia, and to Antigonus Dofon, mnit to the higheft offices in the army. He gave' 
and Ptolemy of Egypt. It was alfo commonly given the Turks a memorable defeat at Zenta 1 commanded 
to the kings of Syria and Pontus, and we often fee the German forces in Italy, where he foiled marlhal 
among the former an Alexander Evergetea, and among Villeroy in every engagement, and at length took him 
the latter a Mithridates EvergeteH. Some of the Ro- prifoner. Our limits do not allow a detail of his cam- 
man emperors alfo claimed that epithet of Benevolent paigns; but prince Eugene diilinguilhed himfelf great- 
and Humane. ly, when the emperor and queen" Anne united again ft 

EVERGREEN, in gardening, a fpecies of peren- the exorbitant power of LouisXIV. He died at Vi- 

nial*, which continue their verdure, leaves, ice. all the enna in the year 17361 and was as remarkable for his 

year S fuch are hollies, phillyreas, lauriftinufes, bays, modefly and liberality, as for bis abilities in the field 

pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, Sec. and the cabinet. 

EVERLASTING pea. Sec Lythyrus. EUGENIA, the yanjioo: A genus of the mono- 

EVES-DROFFEKS. See E Ares -Droppers. gynia order, belonging to the icofandria claf* of plants; 

EVESHAM, or Evesholm, commonly called E- and in the natural method ranking under the 19th or- 

fam, a town of Worcefterfhire, feated on a gentle afcent derj Hefperideit. The calyx is quadripartite, fuptrror; 

from the river Avon, over which there ia a bridge of the petals four; the fruit a monofpermous quadrangu- 

feven arches. It is 95 miles from London, 14 miles lar plum. There are two foecies, both natives of the 

' from Worcester, and has a harbour for barges.. It is hot parts of Afia. They rife from 20 to 30 feet high; 

an old borough t reckoned the fecond En the county ; and bear plum-fhaped fruit, inclofing one nut. They 

and fends two members to parliament It had for- are too tender to live in this country, unlefs they arc 

merry an abbey with a mitred abbot ; which abbey when conftantly kept in a Have. 

(landing was one of the largeft and moft (lately of any EVICTION, in law, fignifies a recovery of lands or 

in the kingdom. It was governed by a bailiff, rill tenements by law. 

king James I. at the requeft of his fon Prince Henry, E VI DEMCE, that perception of truth which arifet 

gave it a charter for a mayor, 7 aldermen, 12 capital either from the teftimony of the fenfee or from an in- 

burgefles, a recorder, and chamberlain, who are all of duction of reafon. 

the common council, with 24 other burgelfes called Evidence, in law, fignifics fame proof by teftimony 

affiflanta. Four of the aldermen, and the mayor for of men upon oath, or by writings or records. It -is 

the time being, are juftices of the peace j and of oyer called evidence, becaufe thereby the point in iffue in a 

and terminer, and of gaol delivery, for all offences in caufe to be tried is to- be made evident to the jury ; 

the corporation, except high treafon ; and the corpo- for prabationei dtbtni effi rvidentel et perfpicui. The 

ration has power to try and execute felons within the fyftem of evidence, as now eftabhihed in our court! of 

borough. Here are two pari fti- churches ; but the common law, is very full, comprehenfive, and refined; 

bells of both have been removed to a beautiful old tower far different from, and fuperinr to, anything known 

which was one of the gates of the abbey. This town is in the middle ages ;— as far fuperior in that as in all 

noted for thegreatvictoryobtaincdneant byPrinceEd- other improvements and refinements in fcience, arts, 

ward, afterwards Kins Edwaid I. over Simon Mont- and manners. 

fort, the great earl of Leiccfter, who was killed in the The nature of evidence during the ages of ignorance 

battle. There is an open profpeft from hence of the was extremely imperfect, and the people were inca- 

fpacious valley called the vale of Evtjham or vaW of pable of making any rational improvement. Thus it 

Gloucejicr, which fo abounds with the beft of corn, as was the imperfection of human reafon that caufed the 

well as paflure for Iheep, that it is reckoned the gra- invention and introduction of the ordeal, asan appeal 
nary of all thefe parts. The vale runs all along the . t» the Supreme Being. As men arc unable to com' 

banks of the Avon, from Tewkefbury to Perihote, prebend the manner in which the Deity carries on the 

and to Stratford in Warwickfhire, and the river is fo government of the univerfe, by equal, fixed, and ge- 

far navigable. It has a weekly market and four fairs, neral laws, they are apt to imagine, that in every cafe 

The market-houfe built by Sir Edward Hobby has its which their paffions or intcreft render important in 

upper apartments ufed by the corporation for a feffions- their own eyes, the Supreme Ruler of all ought vifibly 

houfe, and formerly for the affizesofthc county. There to difplay his power in vindicating innocence, and pu- 

are confiderable garden- grounds around the place, the mihing vice. 

produce of which fupplies the adjacent towns. EVIL, in phUofophy, &c. is either moral or natu- 

EUGENE (Francis), prince of Savoy, defcended ral. Moral evil is the difagreement between the ac- 

fiotu Cariguan, one of the three branches of the houfe tiona of a moral agent, and the rule of thole actions 

what 
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whatever it is*.— Natural evil is, whatever dcftroys or 

any way difturbs the perfection of natural beings ; 
_, fut.K at blindnefs, difeafes, death, &c. 

Kirk's Evil, or Scrophuta. See Medicine-jW«(. 
EriL-Merodaeh, the fon and fucceffor of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Gnat, king of Babylon, fucceeded to the 
crown in the year of the world 3443 ; but governed 
the kingdom during the indifpulilion of his father, 
who after ft ven years, having recovered his undertland- 
ing, once more attend fd the throne ; and, as fume be- 
lieve, iitlprifoned his fon Evil-Merodach. In this con- 
finement it is fuppofed that Evil-Merodach made an 
acquaintance and friendship with Jehoiachim king of 
Judah, who had been carried to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. However that was, it in certain, that, 
foou after hit fucceffion to the throne, he delivered the 
king of Judah out of prifon, after ■ confinement of 37 
years, heaped many favours on him, and placed him 
above all the other kings who were at the court 
of Babylon, (2 Kings xxv. 27. jtr. lii. 31.) Evil- 
Merodach reigned but one year, according to the 
chronology of Archbilhop U filer ; but Dr Prideaux 
will have him to have icigned two years, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Nirigliflar 1m lifter 't liulband, who having 
been at the head of a cuuff-iracy I hilt put him to 
death, reigned in his ftcail. Others will have it, that 
this prince WciB immediately I Jcccedcd by his fun Bel- 

SHAZZAft. 

EULER (Leonard), pretftflbr of mathematics, 
member of the imperial academy of Peteilbuigh, an- 
cient director of the royal academy of Berlin, and fel- 
low of the royal luciety of London, at alfu correfpon- 
dent member of the royal academy of fciences at Paris, 
was born at Bafil, April 15th, 1707, of reputable pa- 
rents. The years of his infancy were palled in a rural 
retreat at the village of Richen, of which place his- 
father was minifter.— Being fent to the uuiverlity of 
Bafil, he attended regularly the different profeifors.. 
As his memory was prodigious, he pei formed his aca- 
demical talks with uncommon rapidity ; and all the 
time he gained by this was confetrated to geometry, 
which foon became his favourite Itudy. The early pro- 
grefs he made in tbil fcience, only added new ardour 
to his application; and thus he obtained a diitinguilhed 
place in the attention and efleem of profefTor John Ber- 
noulli, who was at that lime one ol the fir it mathe- 
maticians in Europe. In. 1733, M. Euler took hit de- 
gree as matter of arte ; and delivered on that occauon.. 
a- Latin difcourfe, in which he drew a comparifon be- 
tvtcu the philofophy of Newton and the Cartelian fy - 
ftem, which ni received with the greateft applaufe. . 
He afterwards, at his father't dehre, applied himfUf 
to the ftudy of theology and the. oriental languages. . 
Though thefe ftudies were foreign to his predominant 
propenGty, his fuccefs was conllderablc even in this 
lure : however, with hit father's content, he returned 
to geometry as his principal uhjeci. He continued 
to avail himfelf of the counsels and inltruttions of 
M- Bernouilli ; he contracted an intimate friendlhip 
trhh his two fons Nicholas and Daniel; and it was in. 
Conltquence of thefe connections that he became after- 
wards the principal ornament of the academy of Peterf- 
burg. The project of erecting this academy, which had 
been formed by Peter the Great, was executed by 
Catharine 1. ; aud the two young Bemouillis being ia* 
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vited to Pcterfburg in 171s- promifed Euler, who was Eater. 
deiirous of following them, that they would ufe their V 
utmoft endeavours to procure for him an advantageous 
fettlrment in that city. In the mean time, by their 
advice, he applied himfelf with ardour to the ftudy of 
phyliology, to which he made a happy application of 
lilt mathematical knowledge ; and he attended the me- - 
dical lectures of the mnft eminent profeflora of Bafil. 
This ftudy, however, did not wholly engrofs his time. 
it did not even relax the activity of his vaft and com- 
preheufive mind in the cultivation of other branches of' 
natural fcience. For while he was keenly engaged in- 
phyfiological refearches, he computed A Diflertation on 
the Nature and Propagation of Sound, and in anfwer 
to a prize queftion concerning the ma'ling of Ihipsj' 
to which the academy of fciences adjudged the accent, 
or fecond rank, in the year 1717. From this latter: 
difcourfe, and other circum (lances, it appears that 
Euler had early embarked in the curious and important- 
Itudy of navigation, which be afterwards enriched with 
fo many valuable discoveries. 

M. Euler's merit would have given him an eafy ad- 
miffion to honourable preferment, either in the magi- 
ftracy or univerfity of hit native city, if both civil and 
academical honours had nut been there distributed by 
lot. The lot being agalnft him in a certain promo- 
tion, he left his country, let out for Petersburg, and ' 
was made joint profefTor with his countrymen Meffrs 
Hermann and Daniel Bernouilli in the university of 
that city. At his fir ft fetting out in hie new career, 
he enriched the academical collection with many me- 
moirs, which excited a noble emulation between him > 
and the Bemouillis ; and this emulation always con- 
tinued, without cither degenerating into a telliih jea- 
loufy, or producing the halt alteration in their friend-- 
flup. It was at this time, that he carried to new de- ■ 
grees ot perfection the integral calculus, invented the 
calculation of finui'ei, reduced analytical operations to - 
a greater fimplicity, and thus was enabled to throw ~ 
ntw light on all the parts of mathematical lcirnce. Ia 
1730, he was promoted to the profefibrmip of natural 
philofophy i and in 1733 he fucceeded his friend D. 
Bernouilli in the mathematical chair. In 1 735, a pro- - 
Idem was propofed by the academy which required - 
expedition, and for the lolutioo of which feveral emi- 
nent mathematicians had demanded the lpace of lome .- ' 
months. The problem was Solved by Euler in three: 
days, to the great altoniltiment of the academy ; but - 
the violent and laborious efforts it coft him threw him • 
into • fever,. which endangered hit Ufe, and deprived' 
him of the ute of his right eye. The academy of. 
fciences at Paris, which in 1 738 had adjudged the prize* 
to his memoir Concerning the Nature and properties of' 
Fire, propoled for the year 1 740 the important tub- - 
je£t of the lea-tides; a problem whofe folutiun required - 
the molt arduous calculations, and comprehended the r 
theory of the iolar fyltem. liuler's difoourle on this - 
queltiun was adjudged a incut er -piece of analyhsand : 
geometry; and it was more honourable for hmiio lhare 
the academical prize with fuch illultrious competitors » 
as Colin Maclaurin and Daniel Bernouilli, than, to have . 
carried it away from rivals of less magnitude. Rarely, ■, 
if ever, did luch a brilliant competition adorn the an- ■ 
riala of the academy ; and no fiibje£t, perhaps, propo- - 
fed by that learned body was. ever treated with Such. 
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'FuIct. accuracy of i me (ligation and force of genius, as that rurnilhcd by mathematical principles, be reduced thenY Eufer- 
'■'*'' which here difplayed the phjlofophical powers of tbefe to the three 1 ordinate*, which determine the place of ' " • " 



three extraordinary men. the moon ; he divided into claftes all the inequalities' 
In the yew 1741, M.Eulerwas invited to Berlin of that planet, as far u they depend either on the elon- 
to augment the luilie of the academy, that was there gation of the fun and moon, or upon the eccentri- 
riling into fame. He enriched the tall volume of city, or the parallax, or the inclination of the lu- 
the mifcrUanics (mtlangtt), of Berlin with five memoirs, nar orbit. AH thefe means of inveftigation, cmploy- 
■which make an eminent, perhaps the principal, fi- ed with fuch art and dexterity as could only be ex- 
gure in that collection. Thefe were followed with an pected from an analytical genius of the full order, 
aftonifhing rapidity by a great number of important were attended with the greateft fuccefaj and it ia 
refearches, which are fcattered through the memoirs ira'poffible to obferve,' without admiration, fuch ira- 
of the Prufiiau academy ; of which a volume has been mrnte calculations on the one hand, and on the other 
regularly publilhed every year fmce its eftablifhmcot the ingenious methods employed by this great man 
in 1744. The labours of Euler will appear more efpe* to abridge them, and to facilitate their application, 
c i ally allonilhing, when it is -confidered, that while to the real motion of the moon. But this admi- 
he was enriching the academy of Berlin with a prodi- ration will become aftonifhment, when we confidcr at 
.gious number of memoirs, on the deepen parts of ma- what period and in what circumftancei all this Was 
tbemaiical fcience, containing always fome new points effeftuated by M. Euler. It was when he was totally 
of view, often fublime truths, and fometimea difcove- blind, and coofequently obliged to arrange all his Coni- 
nes of great importance ; he did not difcontinue his putatlons by the fole power* of his memory and liis 
pbilofophical contributions, to the academy of Peter- genius. It was when he was cmbarraued in his do- 
fburgh, which granted him a penfion in 1742, and meftic circumftances by a dreadful fire, that had cod- 
whofe memoirs difpla-y the marvellous fecundity of Eu- fumed great part of his fubftance, and forced him to 
ler'a genius. It was with much difficulty that this quit a ruined houfe, of which every corner was known 
great man obtained, in 1 766, pernriffion from the king to him by habit, which, in fome meafure, Supplied the 
of Pruffia to return to Peter/burgh, where he defired place of light. It was in thefe circumllanccs that 
to pafa the reft of his days. Soon after his return, Euler computed a work which, alone, was fufficient 
which was gracioufly rewarded by the munificence of to render his name immortal. The heroic patience' 
Catharine IL he was feiied with a violent diforder, and tranquillity of mind which he difplayed here, 
which terminated in the total lofs of his light. A ca- needs no defcription ; and he derived them not only 
las-art, formed in his left eye, which had been effen- from the love of fcience, but from the power of reli- 
tially damaged by a tod ardent application to ftudy, gion. His philofophy was too genuine and fublime 
deprived him entirely of the ufe of that organ, It was to Hop its analysis at mechanical caufes ; it led him to 
in this diftrciraig fituation that he dictated to his fer- that divine philofophy of religion which ennobles hu- 
vant, a tailor's apprentice, who was absolutely devoid man nature, and can alone form a habit of true mag- 
of mathematical knowledge, his elements of algebra j nanimity and patience in fuffering. 
which by their intrinfical merit, in point of perfpicdity Some time after this, the famous Wentzell, by 
and method, and the unhappy circumftances in which couching the cataract, reltored Mr Euler's fight ; but 
\they were compofed, have equally excited applaufe and the fatisfa&ion and joy that this fuccefsful operation 
aftonifhment. This work, though purely elementary, produced, were of Ihort duration. Some inftanees of 
difcovers the palpable characteristics of an inventive ge- negligence on the part of his furgeons, and his own 
tuus 1 and it is here alone that we meet with a com- impatience to ufe an organ, whofe cure was not com- 
plete theory of the analyfis of Diuphamus, pletely tinilhed, deprived him of his fight a fecond 
About this time M. Euler was honoured by the time ; and this relapfe waa accompanied with torment- 
Academy of Sciences at Paris with the place of one of ing pain. He, however, with the affiflance of his fons, 
the foreign members of that learned body ; and, after and of Meflrs Krafft and Lexell, continued his labours ; 
this, the academical prize was adjudged to three of neither the lofa of his fight nor the infirmities of 
his memoirs, Concerning tht Inequalities in tht Motions of an advanced age, could damp the ardour of his genius. 
the Planet t. The two prize qtreflions propofed by the He had engaged to furnim the academy of Feterf- 
fame academy for 1770 and 1772 were defigned to burgh with as many memoirs as would be fufficient to 
obtain from the labours of aftronomers a more PerftS complete its acts for 10 years after his death. In 
Thtorj of tht Moon. M. Euler, affiftcd by his eldeft the fpace of feven years he tranfmitted to the acade- 
fon, was a competitor for thefe prizes, and obtained my, by Mr Golfwin, above 70 memoirs, and above 
them both. In this laft memoir, he referred for far- zoo more, which were revifed and completed by the 
thcr confederation feveral inequalities of the moon's author of this paper. Such of thefe memoirs as were 
motion, which he could not determine in hia firil theo- of ancient date were feparated from the reft, and form 
ry, on account of the complicated calculations in which- a collection that was publilhed in the year 1783, un- 
the method he then employed had engaged him. He der the title of jfnaijtica/ Work*. 
had the courage afterward to review his whole theory, Euler's knowledge was more univerfal than could be" 
with the afiiitancc of his fon and Meflrs Krafft and well expected in one, who had purfued with fnch un- 
Lexell, and to purfue his refearches until he had con- remitting ardour mathematics and aftronomy aa his 
ilructed the new tables, which appeared, together with favourite ftudiea. He had made a very coufiderable 
the great work, io 1 772. Inficad of confining him- progrefs in medical, botanical, and chemical fcience. 
iclf, as before, to thefruitlefs integration of three dif- What was ftill more extraordinary, he was an exccl- 
ieremial equations of the fecond degree, which are lent fchclarj and poucfled what is generally called *«- 
Ji" lit- 6 d'ttiaa 
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Attn In I very high degree. He had scad, with at- EUMENE3. a Greek officer in the army of Ales- Eumene*. 
tendon and tafte, the molt eminent writer* of ancient ander, fon of a charioteer. He wan the moft worthy — v— J 
2" Rome j the civil and literary hiftory of all age* and all of all the officers of Alexander to fucceed after the 
nation* wai familiar to him ; and foreigners, who were death of his mailer. He conquered Paphlagonia, and 
only acquainted with hit works, were aftonifhed to Cappadocia, of which he obtained the government, till 
find in the conversation of a man) whofe long lift; the power and jealoufy of Antigonus obliged him to 
feemed folely occupied in mathematical and phyfkal retire. He joined his forces to thofe of Perdiccas, 
rcfearches and difcoveries, fuch an extenfive acquain- and defeated Crateru* and Neoptolemua. Neoptole- 
tance with the moft interefting branches of literature, mm perifhed by the hands of Eumene*. When Cr»- 
In this refpeft, no doubt, he was much indebted to a tenia had been killed during the war, his remains re- 
very uncommon memory, which feemed to retain every ceived an honourable funeral from the hand of the con* 
idea that wa* conveyed to it, either from reading or oueror ; and Eurnenes, after weeping over the alhes of a 
from meditation. He could repeat the vEneid of man who once was his deareft friend, fent his remains 
Virgil, from the beginning to the end, without hefi- to his relations in Macedonia. Eumenes fought againft 
tat ion, and indicate the firft and laft line of every page Antipater and conquered him ; and after the death of 
- of the edition he ufed. Perdiccas his ally, his arms were directed againft An- 

Several attacks of a vertigo, in the beginning of tigonus, by whom his was conquered A. U. C. 433, 

September 1 783, which did not prevent his calculating chiefly by the treacherous conduct of his officers. This 

the motions of the aeroftatical globes, were, neverthe- fatal battle obliged him to difband the greateft part of 

lefs, the forerunners of his mild and happy palFage his army to fecure himfclf a retreat j and he fled only 

from this fcene to a better. While he was amuling with 700 faithful attendants to a fortified place on the 

himfclf at tea with one of his grandchildren, be was confines of Cappadocia, called Nora, where he was foon 

ftruok with an apoplexy, which terminated his illuf- befieged by the conqueror. He fupported the liege 

trious career at the age of 76, His conftitution was for a year with courage and refolution, but fome dif- 

uncommonly ftrong and vigorous: his health was good 1 advantageous Ikirmifhes fo reduced him, that his fol- 

and the evening of his long life was calm and lerene, diers, grown defperate, and bribed by the offers of the 

fweetened by the fame that follows genius, the public enemy, had the infidelity to betray him into the hands 

eAeem and refpect that are never with- held from ex- oi Antigonus. The conqueror, from lhame or re- 

emplary virtue, and fevers! domeftic comforts which morfe, had not the courage to vifit Eumenes ; but when 

he was capable of feeling and therefore deferred to he was alked by his officers, in what manner he wilhed 

enjoy. him to be kept, he anfwered, keep him as carefully as 

EULOGY, Eulogia, in church hiftory. When you would keep a lion. This fevere command was 

the Greeks have cut a loaf or piece of bread to con- obeyed ; but the afperity of Antigonus vanilhed in a 

fecrate it, they break the reft into little bits, and diflri- few days, and Eumenes, delivered from the weight of 

bnte it among the perfons who havfc not yet communi- chains, was permitted to enjoy the company of his 

cated, or fend it to perfons that are abfent ; and thefe friend*. Even Antigonus he Stated whether he fhould 

pieces of bread are what they call tulagits. The word not reflore to hia liberty a man with whom he had 

is Greek, »*■)«■, formed of •" bene, " well," and *-'y lived in the greateft intimacy while both fubfervient to 

£eo, " I fay, fpeak 1" q. d. benediaum, " blefled." the command of Alexander; and thefe fecret emotions 

The Latin church has had fomethibg like eulogies of pity and humanity were not a little encreafed by the 

for a great many age* j and thence arofe the ufe of petitions of his fan Demetrius for the releafe of Eu- 

their holy bread. - menes-. But the calls of ambition prevailed ; and 

The name tahgj was likewife given to loaves or cakes when Antigonus recolleftcd what an active enemy he 

brought to church by the faithful to have them blefled. had in hi* power, he ordered Eumenes to he put 

Laftly, the ufe of the term palled hence to mere pre- to death in the prifon. His bloody command* 

fents made to a perfon without any benediction. See were executed 315 year* before the Chriftiau era. 

the Jefuit Gretfer, in his Tredlifi dc Btnrdiflianibui £s* Such was the endof a man whoraifed himfeJf to power 

MateJiRiun'ilut, lib. ii. cap. ii, 14, Stc. where he treat* hy merit alone. His ikiil in public exereifes firit re- 

of eulogies thoroughly. commended him to the notice of Philip; and under 

From a paflage in Bolandu*, on the life of St Me- Alexander, his attachment and fidelity to the royal 

laine, cap. 4. it appears, that eulogies were not only perfon, and particularly his military accompli foments, 

of bread, but any kind of meat blefled and hallowed promoted him to the rank of a general. Even his ene- 

for that purpofc. Add, that almoft every body blef- mies revered him ; and Antigonus, by whofe orders he 

fed and diftributed eulogies [ not only bifhops and perifhed, honoured his remains with a fplendid funeral, 

priefts, but even hermits, though laymen, made a prac- and conveyed his alhes to his wife and family in Cap- 

ticeofit. Women alfo would fome times fend eulogies, padotia. It has-been ohferved, that Eumene* had 

The wine fent as a preterit was alfo held an eulogy, fuch an univerfal influence Over the fucceflbrs of Alex- 

Bolandu* remarks farther, that the cucharift itfelf was ander, that none during his lifetime dared to alfume 

alfo called tulogy. the title of king. 

Eulogy, likwife means an encomium on any per* Eumexes I. king uf Pergamut, who fucceeded his 

fon, on account of fome virtue or good quality. uncle Philetxrus about 264 years before Cbritt. He 

EUMARIDES, of <v/uf>f •> eafy," among the an- made war againft Antiochu* the fon of Seleucus, and 

cients, a kind of fliocs common to men and women. — enlarged his pofleflions by feizing upon many of the 

The cumarides were ufed for pomp and delicacy, be- cities of the kings of Syria. He lived in alliance with 

■og neat, and painted with various colours. the Romans, and nude war againft Frufia* king of 

Vol. VII. Part I. E Bithrtua." 
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Bithynia. He was a gre; 

I u J a ai..^ n S. much > ven !° mne > 
i drinking, after a reign of zz yean. 

ed by Attalus. 
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patron of learning ; but and wine. At Athens none but free-born citizen* Eutrei -i- 
hc died of an excefs in were admitted) fuch as had led a life the nwft v 
He wa< fuccced- and unfullicd. 

EUMOLPrDES, the priefls of Ceres at the celebra- " 



Euno-nijTi). 



Eumines II. fucceeded his father Aitalus on the tionoFherfeftivalsat Eleufis. They weredefcended from 
throne of Afia and Pergamus. His kingdom was Eumolpus, a king of Thrace, who was made pricft of 
finall and poor, but he rendered it poweiful and opu- Ceres by Erechtheus king of Athens. He became fo 
lent ; and his alliance with the Romans did not a little powerful after his appointment to the priellhood, that 

he maintained a war againit Erecbtheus. This war 
proved fatal to both. Erechtheua and Eumolpus were 
b'rth killed, and peace was re-eltablifhed among their 
defcendants, on condition that the prieftiiood e.vir 
temained in the family of Eumolpus, and the regal 
power in the houfe of Erechtheus. The priellhood 
remained in the family of Eumolpus for r zoo years ; 
and this is (till more remarkable, becaufe he who was 
once appointed to the holy office wae obliged to remain 
in perpetual celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS, a king of Thrace, fon of Neptune 
and Chione. He was thrown into the fea by his mother, 
who wilhed to conceal her (name from her father. 
Neptune fared his life and carried him into Ethiopia, 
where he was brought up by a woman, one of whole 
daughters he married. An aft of violence to his (iiter- 
in-law obliged him to leave Ethiopia, and he fled to 
ancients. They f prang from the blood of the wound Thrace with his fon Ifmarus, where he married the 



contribute to the encreafc of his dominions after the 
victories obtained over Antiochus the Great. He car- 
ried his arms againil PruGas and Antigonus ; and died 
1 60 years before Chrift, after a reign of 40 years, 
leaving the kingdom to his fon Attalus II. He has 
been admired for his benevolence and magnanimitv ; 
and his love of learning greatly enriched the famous 
library of Pergamus, which had been founded by his 
predecelTors in imitation of the Alexandrian collection 
of the Ptolemies. His brothers were fo attached to 
him and devoted to his interelt, that they enliftej among 
his body-guards to Show their fraternal fidelity. 

Eumekes, a celebrated orator of Athens about the 
beginning of the fourth century. Some of his ha- 
rangues and orations are extant. An hiitoiical writer 
in Alexander** army. 

EUMEN1DES, a name given to the Furies by the 



which Ccclus received from his fon Saturn. Accord- 
ing to others, they were daughters of Earth, and 
conceived from the blood of Saturn. Some make 
them daughters of Acheron and Night, or Pluto and 
Proferpine. According to the more received opinions, 
they were three in number, Tifiphone, Megara, and 
Akfto, to which fome add Nemefis. Plutarch men- 
tions only one called Adrafia, daughter of Jupiter and 
Neceflity. They were fuppofed to be the minilteis of 
the vengeance of the gods. They were (tern and inex- 
orable ; and were always employed in puniihing the 
guilty upon earth, as well as in the infernal regions. 
They inSifted their vengeance upon earth by wars, 
petlilence, and dilTenfions, and by the fecret flings of 
confeience ; and in hell they punifhed the guilty by 
continual flagellation and torments. They were alfo 
called Fori* and Erinnjt. Their worfhip was almoft 
univerfal ; and people dared not to mention thei 



laughter of Tegyrius the king of the country. This 

connection to the royal family rendered him ainbitiaua; 

he confpired cgainlt his father-in-law, and fled, when 
the confpiracj was difcovered, to Attica, where he was 
initiated in the myiteries of Ceres of Eleufts, and made 
hierophantes or high prieft. He was afterwards re- 
conciled to Tegyrius, and inherited his kingdum. He 
made war againll Erechtheus, king of Athens, who 
had appointed him to the office of high prielt, and 
petilhed in battle about 1 380 years before the Chriltian 
era. His defcendants were alfo inverted with the 
priclthood, which remained for about 1100 years in 
that family. 

EUNAPIUS, a native ofSardis in Lydia, a cele- 
brated fopbift, phyfician, and hiftorian, who flourlfhed 
in the 4th century, under the emperors Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian., He wiotc " The lives of the 
Philofophers and Sophifls," in which he frequently 
names or fix their eyes upon their temples. They (hows himfelf a bitter enemy to the Christians; alfo a 
were honoured with facrifices and libations ; and in " Hiltory of the Cefars," which he deduced from the 
Achaia they had a temple, which when entered by any reign of Claudius where Herodian left off, down to that 
guilty of a crime, fuddenly rendered him furious, of Arcadiusand Honorius. The hiltory is loll 1 but w 



and deprived him of the iffe of his reafon. In the facri- 
fices the votaries ufed branches of cedar and of alder, 
hawthorn, faffron, and juniper j and the victims were 
generally turtle-doves and fheep, with libations of wine 
and honey. They were ufualiy reprefented with a 
grim and frightful afpeft, with a black and bloody 
garment, and with ferpents wreathing round their head 
inltead of hair. They held a burning torch in one 
hand, and a whip of fcorpions in the Other ; and were 
always attended by Terror, llage, Palencfa, and Death. 
In hell they were feated around Pluto's throne, as the 
niiniflem.of his vengeance. 

LUMENIDIA, feftivals in honour of the Eumeni- 
' dot. called by the Athenians •<«>■> &■=' " venerable god- 
deffes." They w'eie celebrated once every year, with fa- 
crifices of pregnant 
by the « 



have the fubftance of it in Zufunus, who is fuppofed 
to have done little more than copy it. 

EUNOMIANS, in church, hiltory, Chriltian here. 

in the 4th century. They were a branch of A- 

from Eunomius bifhop of 

of faith here follows, ex- 

1 Liternria, voL I. p. 113. 
:d and without beginning; 
before him, for nothing can 
with him, for what 
him, for God is a 
fimple and uncompounded being. This one fimplc and 
eternal being is God, the creator and ordainer of all 
things : full indeed and principally of his only begot- 
ten (Son ; and then, through him, of all other things, 
ith offerings of cakes made For God begot, created, and made, the Son, only by. 
outha, and libations of hone;: his diircl operation and power, before all things, and. 

eve Sy- 



rian a, and took thcii 
Cyzicus ; whofe confeffio 
traded from Cave's Hi/it 
" There is one God 
who has nothing exitti 
exilt before what " 
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EaowniM, every other creature ; not producing, however, any be- Though the practice of callration » deteftable in BurmA. 
eunuch. i D g iik c himfelf, or imparting any of hit own proper every point of view i yet there appears do real found*- — V— * 
* ' ftibftance to the Son : for God is immortal, uniform, tion for the injurious opinion generally entertained of 
indivilible ; and therefore cannot communicate any part eunuchs, viz. that they are all cowards, and devoid of 
of his own proper fubftance to another. He alone is genius for literature or any folld ftudy. " As to ge- 
unbegotten ; and it is impoffible that any other being niui (fays the author lad quoted), I never found thofe 
mould be formed of an unbegotten fubflance. He did of the firft dais in mufic deficient in intellectual abili- 
not ufe his own fubftance in begetting the Son, but ties for more ferious ftudies. Indeed 1 have feen real 
his will only : nor did he beget him in the likenefs of genius and difpofition for literary purfuits, in more 
his fubftance, but according to hia own good pleafure. than one great opera finger { and as for compofitioa, 
He then created the Holy Spirit, the firft and great- and the theory of mufic, not only the bell fingers of 
ell of all fpirita, by.hiadwn power indeed and operation the Pope's chapel ever fined the beginning of the la ft 
mediately, yet by the immediate power and operation century, but the beft compofers, are among the foprani, 
of the Son. After the Holy Spirit he created all in that fervice." With refpeft to the operation affeft- 
other things in heaven and in earth, rifible and invi- ing the mind fo much as to deprive it of all fortitude in 
fible, corporeal and incorporeal, mediately by bimfelf, times of danger, there is great reafon to doubt the faft ; 
by the power and operation of the Son," Sec. mod of the generals of ealtern monarchs having been at 

EUN0MIUS, a famous hereliarch of the 4th cen- all times of thii clafsj and the braved Hand that ever 
tury, the difciple of Eliua, but abundantly more fub- was made againft Alexander the Great was at Gaza, 
tUethan his mafter, as weU as more bold in propagating under the command of one of Darius's generals, who 
the opinions of hia left, who after him arc called En- was a eunuch. Ammianus Marcelliuus gives an tc- 
hohiins. He was ordained biftiop of Cyzicus ; but count of Menophilus, a eunuch, to whom Mithridatea 
gave fo much difturbance by the intemperance of hia intruded his daughter! which proves the pollibility of 
zeal; that he was depofed more than once. At laft, fuch unfortunate perfons poflefiing a heroilm equal to 
tired with being tolled about, he petitioned to re- that of the moft determined Stoic, 
treat to the place of his birth, Dacora in Cappado- It is very certain, that the ancients never fuppofed 
cia j where he died very old about the year 37+, after eunuchs to have been men of inferior intellects, or that 
experiencing a variety of fufferinga. The grcateft part they poffeued Ida vigour of mind than other men. At 
of his works arc loft. There is, however, befides two leaft the Peruana were not of this opinion ; for Hero- 
or three fmall pieces, a confeffion of his faith remain- dotus^ relates, that when they had taken pofienlon of* Lih, v.". 
ing, which Cave inferted in his Hifioria L'airaria, from fomc Ionian cities, *«!■( n rut ■■ iituMn ttxif/ttm 31 p. *jr. 
a manufcript in archbifhop Tennifon's library. See the '('"■#""■ »-' mhm «1i nwi :-y%i*< imv^i., it is ctr- **• Weffc| - 
preeeding article. tain, however, Herodotusf, in relating the melancholy ffn. m 

EUNUCH, a caftrated perfon. See the article Ca- ftory of Hermotimua, fays, that »«,• ™„ /k,.c«j»«< »!«*, 
STRAtiom.— The word is formed from rww ijpi, q. d. ft'olipH iwi 11 lu.r^w, i.rWt imu rani, »t rnpvia,, «* j. 
itSi curatn babel, " guardian or keeper of the bed." mong the barbarians, the eunuchs are more valued than 

— In Britain, France, &c. eunuchs are never made other men, on account of their univerfal fidelity," It 
but upon occaGon of fome difeafe, which renders fuch appears from this parage of Herodotus, that in Pcifia 
an operation neceflary : but in Italy they make great eunuchs were far from being objects of contempt ; and 
numbers of children, from one to three years of age, we « even frequently promoted to the higheft honours. 
eunuchs, every year, to fupply the operas and theatres This was indeed the cafe with Hcrmotimus, We find 
of all Europe with fingers. M. de la Lande, in his »" Agathiaa, who was one of the Byzantine hiftorians, 
Voyage iPItahe, a Herts, that there are public fhops at that a general in the Roman army, named Narfei, was 
Naples where this cruel operation is performed, and » eunuch. This was in the latter ages. In Plutarch's 
that over the door of thefc (hops is inferibed $>wji ca~ Life of A rift ides, Themiftoclea is related to have cho- 
flrano ragaxv*. But Dr Burney informs us, that he fen an eunuch, whofe name was Anacet, from among 
was not only utterly unable to fee or hear of any fuch his prifoners, to fend on a fecret embafly to Xerxes, 
(hops during bis reGdence in that city, but wasconftant- This furely may ferce to fhow, that mental imbecility 
ly told, both by the natives and Englilh fettled there, was not fuppofed by the Greeks to be the charatteriftic 
that the laws againft fuch a practice were fo numerous of eunuchifm. The fame ftory of the confidence placed 
and fevere, that it was never performed but with the ut- ' n Arnaces, who was one of the Pcriiau king's eu- ' 
moft fecrecy. nuchs, is related alfo in the life of Tliemiftoclea. Ari- 

In the eaftern parts of the world, they make eunuchs ftotle paid fuch high refpect to Hermias, who was a 
in order to be guards or attendants on their women, eunuch and governor of Atamea, which is in Myfia 
The feiaglio of the iaftern emperors are chiefly ferved that he even offered facrificcs in honour of him ; as 
and guarded by eunuchs ; and yet, from good autho- L'ucian informs us in his Dialogue entitled Eunmhut, 
City, we learn, that the rich eunuchs in Perfia and This regard of Ariftotle for Hermias has been often 
other countries keep feraglios for their own ufe. Thofe celebrated, and is mentioned by Suidas, Harpocratio, 
who, out of an imprudent zeal to guard themfelves and others. 

from fenfual pleafures, made themfelves eunuchs, were, Eunuchs, in church -hi ftory, a feci of heretics in 
by the council of Nice, condemned and excluded from the third century, who were mad enough to caftrate, 
holy orders. There are feveral fevere prohibitions in not only thofe of their own perfuaGon, but even all o- 
Germany againft the making of eunuchs; and in France thers they could lay hold of. They took their rife from 
an eunuch muft not marry, not even with the content the example of Origen, who, mifunder Hand ing the fol- 
of the woman. -lowing words of our Saviour, " and eunuchs who made 
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Xwatl tnemfelves cuauchs far the kingdom of heaven/' 

._ ,« . ftrated himfelf. 

7. """; EVOCATI, foldiers among the Romans, who ha. 
ving ferved their full time in the army, went after- 
wards volunteers at the requeft of fome favourite gene- 
ral ; on which account they were called by the honour- 
able names of £mcrili and BsneJUiaru. 

EVOCATION (Evxaiio,) among the Romans, a 
religious ceremony always ubferrid by them at the un- 
dertaking a ficge, wherein they folemnly called upoi 
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i- der, Catnpanactm. The calyx is pcntaphyUc-US ) the CO- Bmsrnwi 
rolla quinquefid and verticillated j the capfule Unilocular; 
the feedi foli'tary. Eopstrid*. 

EUONYMUS, the sundle-tbbs : A genu, of — ' — 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pent and ria clafa 
of ptanti ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
4.3d order, Dumoft, The corolla is pentaperaloua; the 
capfule pentagonal, quinquclocular, quinqutvalved, and 
coloured 1 the feeds hooded. There arc two fpecies, 
1. The europeui, bath an upright woody ftem 10 or 
gods and goddefTes of the place to for fake it and 15 feet high, garnished with oblong oppcfite leaves i 
come ovtr to them. Without the performance of this from the fides of the branches proceed fmall hunches of 
ceremony, they either thought that the place could greenifh quadrifid flowers, fucceeded by pentagon oi; a 
not be taken, or that it would be a facrilege to teke capfule*, difdofing theii feeds in a beautiful manner in 
the gods prifoners. They always took it for giant td autumn, a. The amcricanus, or evergreen ipindle- 
that their prayer was heard, and that the gods had de- tree, hath a fhrubby item; dividing into many oppoGte 
ferted the place and come over to them, provided they branches, riling fix or eight feet high, garnifhed with 
were able to make themfelves matters of it. fpear-fhaped evergreen leaves growing oppoGte, and from 

EUODIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia the fides and ends sf the branches. The flowers are 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafe of plants. The quinquefid and whitifh, and come out in (mail bunches, 
calyx is a tetrapliyllous perianthium; the corolla confiHs fucceeded by roundifh, rough, and protuberant cap- 
of four fpathulatrd, iliarp, and opeti petals j the ftami- fules, which rarely perftft (heir feeds in this country. 
four fubulatcd filaments as long as the petals ; Both thefe fpecies are hardy, and will fucceed in any 
mono- foil or fituation. The beitiesof the firft fort vomit and 
purge very violently, and are fatal to iheep. If pow- 
open- dered and iprinkled upon hair, they de Aroy lice. If 
J vent, the wood is cut when the plant is in bloffotn, it is tough 
out;" and not eafily broken ; and in that Hate it is ufed by 
watchmaker* for cleaning watches, and for making 
fleewen and tooth-pickers. Cows, goats, and fheep, eat 
The equable evolution of the periphery of a circle, this plant ; horfes refute it. 
or other curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the cir- EUFATOKIUM, hemc-sgrimony : A genua of 
cumference to rectitude, as that its parts do all concur the polygamia xqualis order, belonging to the fynge- 
and equally evolve, or unbend; fo that the lame line neua daft of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
becomes fuccefllvely a lefs arc of a reciprocally greater under the 49th order, Compofu*. | he receptacle ia 
circle ; till at lafl they change into a ftraigbt line. In the naked ; the pappus feathery ; the calyx imbricated and 
Philofophical Tranfafiions, N° 16a. a new quadratrix oblong; the ttyle femibifid and long. There are 13 

fpecies, many of them herbaceous flowery perennials, 
producing annual lialks from two to three or five feet 
high, terminated bv chillers of compound flowers of a 
red, purple, or white, colour. They arc eafily propa. 
gated by feeds, or parting the roats in autumn or 
.Involution, in tne art ot war, tne motion made by fpring. One fpecies, viz. the. cannabrnum, or water 
a body of troops, when they are obliged to change hemp- agrimony, is a Dative of Britain. It is found 
their form and difpofition, in order to preferve a poft wild by the fides of rivers and ditches, and has pale- 
or occupy another) to attack an enemy with more ad- red blollbms. It has an acrid fmell, and a very bitter 
vantage, or to be in a condition of defending them- tafte, with a confiderable (hare of pungency. The 
felvesthe better. ■ leaves are much recommended for Srengtheningthe tone 

It confitt* in doublings, countermarches, conver- of the vifcera, and as an aperient; and faid to have ex- 
, lions, fltc. A battalion doubles the ranka, when attack- cellent effects in the dropfy, jaundice, cachexies, and 
«d in front or rear, to prevent its being flanked or fur- fcorbutic di ford era. Boerhjiave informs us, that this is 
rounded; for then a battalion fights with a larger front, the common medicine of the turf-diggers in Holland 
The files are doubled, either to accommodate therofeltes again ll fcurvies, foul ulcers, and fwellings in the feet, 
to the necetfity of a narrow ground, or to refift an ene- to which they are fubject . The root of this plant is . 
memy that attacks them in flank. But if the ground faid to operate as a ftrong cathartic: but it is hardly 
will allow it, conversion is much preferable ; becauic, ufed in Britain, and has no place in our pharmacopceias. 
after converfion, the battalion is in its firft form, and £UPATKID.£, in antiquity, a name given by 
oppoles the file-leaders, which are generally the belt Thefe us to the nobility of Athens, as diftinguifhed from 
men, to the enemy; and Kkewife, becaufe doubling the Geomori and Demiurgi. The Eupatridz, by The- 
tbe files in a new or oot weU-difciplined regiment, they feue*e eftablilhmeut, had the right of choofing magi- 
nay happen to fall into diforder. See Doubling. <ft rates, teaching and difpenGng the laws, and interpre- 
EVOLVULUS, in botany: A genua of the tetra- ting holy and religious mytteries. The whole city, in 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; all other matters, was reduced to an equality. The 
and In tbe natural method ranking under the 29th or- Geomori were hufbandmen, and inferior to the Eupa- 

tridse, 



the pericarpium four, roundifh, bivalve, 
fpermoiis capfulcs ; the feeds folitary. 

EVOLUTION, in algebra, the unfolding c 
Mig of a curve, and making it defcribe an e 
The word evolulio-h formed of the prepofition t "out; 
and volvo " I roll, or wind ;" q. d. an unwinding, < 

n of the periphery of a cirel 
a gradual approach of the 



to the circle it found by this means, being the ■ 
described by the equable evolution of its periphery. 

Evolution, is alfo ufed for the extraction of roots 
«ut of powers ; in which fenfe it Hands oppofed t 
volution. See Algebra, p. 413- 
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EUPHOR.BIUM, jd the raateri* medic*, a gum- faphor- 
mi-refinoiu tubflance, which exfudct from ■ large on- „ la 
entaltree, (EurHouu ogUmmm). Hi it brought to ap J» jMti 
us immediately from Barbary, iu drop* of an irregular r 

form; fume of which, upon being broken, are tound 
to contain little thorn), fmall twigs, Sowers, and other 
vegetable matters; other* arc hollow, without any thing 
in their cavity ; the tear* in general are of a pale yel- 
low colour externally, fnmewhat white within tide: they 
eafily break between the ringers. Lightly applied to 
the tongue, they affect it With a very tharp biting talk; 
and upon being held for fume time in the mouth, prove 
vehemently acrimonious, inflaming" and exulcerating 
the faucet, &c. Euphorbium is extremely troublefome 
to pulverife ; the liner part of the powder, which flies 
off, affecting the head in a violent manner. The acri- 
mony of thin fubftance is fo great at to render ft abso- 
lutely unfit for any internal ufe : feveral correctors have 
fpecitt, fix of which are natives of Great Britain. They been contrived to abate its virulence ; hut the belt of 
are moftly fhrubby and herbaceous fucculenta, frequent- them are not to be truilcil to : and a* there fecnu to 
ly armed with thorns, having llalks from 10 or 12 be no real occaGon for it, uolefs for fome external pur- 
inches to as many feet in height, with quadripetalou* poles, we think, with Hoffman and' others, that it 
flowers of a whitiih or yellow colour. They are eafily ought to be expunged from the catalogue of internal 
propagated by cuttings ; but the foreign kinds mutt be medicines. And accordingly it has now no place in 
always kept in pots in a ftove. If kept dry, they may the London or Edinburgh pharmacopoeias. But it is 
be preferred for feveral months out of the ground, and ftiU retained in mod of the foreign one*, and it fome- 
then planted, when they will as readily take root as times ufed as a fternutatory. 

though they had been frefh. The juice of all the fpe- EUPHORBUS, a famous Trojan, fon of Pan thou*.. 
cies la fo acrid, that it corrodes and ulcerates the body He was the firft. who wounded Patroclus, whom Hec- 
wberever it is applied ; fo that phyficians have feldorn tor killed. He periihed by the hand of Menelaus, who 
ventured to prefcribe it internally. Wart*, or coma, hung his fhield in the temple of Juno at Argot, Py- 
suiointed with the juice, prefently difappear. A drop thagoras, the founder of the doctrine of the mrtemp- 
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Eophony tridat in point of fortune; theDemiurgi t 
•" . and fell ihort of the Eupatridse in number. 
STTJT EUPHONV, in grammar, an eafinef., fmoothnets,' 
and elegancy of pronunciation. » The word is formed 
of iu, bttu, " well," and «•«. w*, '* voice." Quin- 
tilian calls euphonit, " voca&lar 1" Scaglier, "fatSBt pre- 
nmtciatio." 

Euphonia is properly a kind of figure whereby we 
fupprefs a too harfh letter, or convert it into a fmoothcT, 
contrary to the ordinary rules. There are examples e- 
ncugh in all language*. • 

EUPHYMISM. See Oratory. 
EUPHORBIA, sroROS : A genus of the trigy- 
ni» order, belonging to the dodecandria clafo of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or- 
der, Tricoctit. The corolla is tetrapetalous or petitape- 
talous, placed on the calyx ; the calyx is monophyllous 
tricofc 1 the capfule tricoccous, ' There 



aching tooth, 
., by deftrcying the nerve 
Some people rub it behind the ears, that it may blifter. 
See Plate One of the foreign fpecies, named efttla', is fuch a vio- 

gg^"*^ .lent corrofive, that, if applied to any part of the body, 

ifreiire- iX - ptorluces a violent i inflammation, which is foon fuc- 

fent- pirt of cecded by a fwelliog tliat degenerates into a gangrene 

the ftem ud proves mortal. There in a fpecies at the Cane, 

m nined™**"* ^PP 1 *" tne Hottentot* with an ingredient for 

™tP "™- poifoning their arrows. Their method of making thjs 
pernicious mixture, is by firft taking the juice extrac- 
ted from [he Euphorbia, and a kind of caterpillar pe- 
culiar to another plant which hat much the appearance 

Pattrfufi of a fptctea of rhu*. They mix the animal and vege- 

?"*"? " table matter; and after drying it, they point their ar- 
rows with tht* competition, which it fnppofed to be 

the moll effectual poifon of the whole country. The 40th order, Perfonat*. The calyx is quadi 
euphorbia itfelf i* alio ufed for this purpofe, by throw- lindrical ; the capfule bilocular, ovatO'oblong ; the 
jug the branches into fountains of water frequented by fliortcr two antherz, with the bafe of the one lobe ter- 
wild.beattt, which after drinking the water thus poifon- minated by afmaUfpioe. There are feven fpecies; two 
ed, feliiom get 1000 yards from the brink of the fouu- of which, vie. the officinalis and odontites, are native* 
tain before they fall down and expire. This plant grows of Britain. The tirlt of thefe, which liath blue flow- 
from about I J to 20 feet in height, fending out many ers, is a weak aftringent, and was formerly much celt- 
branchet full of flrong fpine*. The native* cut off a* braxed in ditorders of the eyes ; but the prefent prac- 
■aany of the branches as they think neceffary for the tice hath not only difregarded it* internal, but alto its 
deft-ruction of the animals they intend to poifon. They external, ufe. This plant will not grow but when fur- 
generally conduct the water a few yards from the fpring rounded by others taller than itfelf. Cow*, horfce, 
into a pit made for the purpofe ; after which ihey put goats, and thecp, eat it ; fwine refute it. 
in the euphorbia, and cover the fpring, fo that the crca- EUPHRATES, a river univerfally allowed to take 
tore* have no choice. No animal etcapes which drink* 
of fuch water, though the flefh it not injured by the 
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lh (migration of foult, affirmed that he- 
had been once Euphorbus, and that his foul recollec- 
ted many exploit* which had been done while it ani- 
mated that Trojan's body. As a further proof of hit 
afTertion, he (bowed at firft light the (hield of Euphor- 
bus in the temple of Juno. 

EUPHORfON of Chalcis, a poet and hiftorian, 
born in the 1 26th Olympiad. Suetonius fay* that Ti- 
berius comnpfed verfea in imitation of Euphoriou, Rta- 
niua, and Parthenius ; with whom he was charmed to 
fuch a degree, that he ordered their writings and their 
pictures to be kept in all the public Lbrarie*, among 
the ancient and celebrated authors. 

EUPHRASIA, lyb*bk.ig»t: A genu* of the 
angiofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia ctafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 



poiloa. 



n Armenia Major; but in what paiticular fpot, 
. what direction it afterwards thapes its courfe, . 
it the greatest, difagreement. Strabo fay*, that 
the- 
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Kuphrawi the Euphrates rifea in mount Abut, which he joint ved under the duke of Candale in the wi 
Evreniond. w ' t1 ?' or accounta * P art OI "t mount Taurua; that itt mid in Flanders, till the furpcnfion of w 



bfGuienne; Enrrnvti, 
m agreed EuripLdn. 



J beginning ii on the north fide of mount Taurus ; and on between France and Spain : he afterwards accompa- 

that running, firft weflward through Armenia, then nied cardinal Mazarine when he went to conclude the 

Sinking off to the fouth, it forces it* way through that peace with Don Lewis de Haro, the king of Spain's 

mountain : and thus it rifes in the fouth of Armenia, tint mimftcr. He wrote, aa he had proraifed, a long 

mount Taurua being the boundary on that fide ; and letter to the marquis de Crcqui, of this negotiation; 

runs through itt fouth part, quite to Cappadocia, con- in which he (howed. that the cardinal had Sacrificed 

terminal with Armenia Minor ; or quite to this tail, or the honour of France to hit own private intereft, and 

to itt fouth limit ; to reach which, it mull bend itt weft rallied him in a very Satirical manner. Thia letter fall- 

courfe a little north; becaufe the Taurus, from which ing into the hands of the cardinal'! creaturet Some time 

it rofe, lies lower, or more to the fouth, and . almoft "after hit death, was rcprcfeuted at a Hate-crime, and he 

parallel with Melitene : and that then it turns to the was obliged to fly to Holland. He had too _m any 

" n order to breakthrough the Taurus, and efcape friends in England (whither he had taken 



» bend to Babylonia. 
Pliny runa quite coui 
adducing eye-witneflcs, who carry the Euphrates 
from north to fouth in a right line, till it meets 
mount Taurus ; placing the Springs together with 
mount Abut, or Aba, which inclines to the weft, to 
the north of Taurus. Ptolemy ftrikes a middle courfe 
between both, placing fpiiirga to the eaft, at Stra- 
ta does ; whence, he (ays, it runa in a long courfe letti 
weftward, before it bends fouth ; and that it rifts 



year before with the count de SoiiTona, fent to com- 
pliment Charles II. upon his reftoration) to make any 
long ftay in Holland ; and therefore pafled over into 
England, where he was received with great rcfpect,and 
admitted into intimate frieodlhip with feveral perfona 
of diftinclion. The king gave him a penGon of 300 !. 
a- year. He had a great defire to return to hit native 
country ; and, after the peace of Nimcgurn, wrote a 
verfe to the king of France tu afk leave, but 
Upon the death of king Charles, he loft his 



from moUnt Taurus, but far to the north of it ; and penfion. Hi did not rely much 00 king Jatnet, though 
he makes it run Straight welt from its rife, then turn that prince had mown himfelf extremely kind to him. 
fouth Spontaneously, without auy interpofing obilade, The revolution was advantageous to him. King Wil- 
in a manner quite different from Strabo, Mela, and l'am, who had known him in Holland, gave him Sub- 
others, who make the Taurus the caufe of this turn, ftantial marks .of hia favour. He died of a ftraii- 
The Euphrates naturally divides into two channels, one g uf 7 ™ '7°J» "K* < '9 i ** n ' "^ interred in Weft- 
through Babylon, and the other through Seleucia, be- mi utter- abbey, where a monument it erected to his me- 
fidca the feveral artificial cuts made between it and the mory. His behaviour was engaging, hia humour 
Tigris about Babylon : and thefe cuts or trenches are cheerful, and he had a ftrong difpolkio'n to Satire : he 
what the Pfalmilt calls the rivers of Babylon, on the profeffed the Romilh religion, in which he was born ; 
willows of which the captives hung their harps. It is ° ut at the bottom was certainly a freethinker. He 
probable, that the Euphrates naturally poured into the always fpoke of hia difgrace with the refolutiou of a 
fea at one particular mouth, before thefe cuts were gentleman ; and whatever ftrong defire he had to re- 
made. A thing appearing fo evident to the ancients, turn to hia country, he never Solicited the favour with 
that Pliny has fet down the diftance between the meanuefa : therefore, when this leave was Signified to 
mouths of the Euphrates and the Tigris : and he fayt, him unexpectedly in the decline of hit lite, he re- 
fome made it 251 and others 7, miles; but that the plied, that the infirmities of age did not permit him ts> 
Euphrar.es being for a long time back intercepted in its leave a country where he lived agreeably. There have 
courfe by cute, made for watering the fields, only the been many editions of his works : but the beft is that 



branch called the Pafitigrit fell into the fea, the 
of it into the Tigris, and both together into the Per- 
fian Gulf. Overflowing the country through which it 
runs, at Elated times of the year, like the Nile, it ren- 
ders it fertile. 

EUPOLIS, an Athenian comic poet, flourished 
about the 85th Olympiad, 
the ancient comedy in lal 

He loft hit life in a fea-fijglit between the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians ; and his fate was fo much lament- 
ed, that after his death it was enacted that no poet 
mould ferve in the wars. Some lay Alcibiades put him 
to death for his Satirical freedom. 

EVREMOND (Charles de St Denis), born at St 
Denis le Guaft in Lower Normandy in 1613, waa de. 
figncd for the gown, and entered on the Study of the 
law ; but he loon quitted that, and was made an en- 
fign before he was 16. A military life did not hinder 
him from cultivating polite literature; and be Signalized 
himfelf by his politenefs" and wit as much as by bis 
bravery. The king made him a marefchal de camp, and 
gurt him a penuou of 3000 livres per annum. He fer- 



of Amflerdam in 1726, in 5 vols 12 mo, to which it 
prefixed hia life by Doctor Den Maizeaux ; who hat 
alfo given an accurate Englilh tranflatiou of them in 
3 vols 8vo. 

EURIPIDES, one of the Greek poets who excel- 
led in tragedy, was born about 468 B. C. in the iSle 
took the freedom of of Salamis, whither bis father and mother had retired 
of the people, a little before Xerxes entered Attica. He learnt the- 
toric under Prodicus, morality under Socrates, and na- 
tural philofophy under Ansxaguras ; but at 18 years 
of age abandoned philofophy, in order to apply h m- 
felf to dramatic poetry. He ufed to Shut himfelf up 
in a cave to compofe bis tragedies, which were ex- 
tremely applauded by the Greeks. The Athenian ar- 
my, commanded by Niciaa, being defeated in Sicily, 
the Soldiers purchafrd their lives and liberties by re- 
citing the verfea of Euripides t iuch cfteem and vene- 
ration had the Sicilians for the pieces wrote by this ex- 
cellent poet. Socrates, the wifeft of the phQofbphers, 
fet fuch a value upon them,, that they were the only 
tragedies he went to fee acted j and yet his perform- 
ances fcldom gained the prize. Euripides frequent- 
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Euripus, ]y jrjterfperfe* through them moral fentences, and fe- ing, fupported by the Alexandrian MS. and the Vul- Earopaj 

Euri-ely- Tere refieftion, on the &tr-£ex ; whence he was called gate. «*• *vf****"i ot Euro-aguilo ; b jt Mr Bryant de- - J^JILj 

"° the Woman baler. He was, neverthelefs, married: but fend* the common reading, and conliders the Euroclj- — v— ' 

the fcandaWa lirrs of his two wives drew upon him the <&"> >• <• E *f" »*<^"'p u an call- wind that caufcs a deep 



raillery of Aritlophanes, and other i 
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occafioned hit retiring to the court of Archelaus, king to Dr Bentley's reafoning, who fuppofcs that the i 
of Macedon, where he wis well received. That prince riners in the (hip, the voyage of which is recited in 
od of learned men, and drew them to him by hi* this paflagc, were Romans, that they were Greeks of 



liberality. If we may believe Solinus, he made Euri- Alexandria, and that the ihi 
pides his miniiler of itate, and gave him other extra- employed in the traffic of carrying 
ordinary proofs of his eftetm. He had, however, therefore, tbat the mariners had a 
parted but a few yean there, when an unhappy acci- language for the particular typhot 
dent put an end to his life. He was walking in a here mentioned. He alfo ihows frc 
wood, and, according to hi* ufual manner, in deep that the tempeltuous wind called EurocljJon, beat {■ 
meditation ; when, unfortunately happening upon Ar- ™'** ) up°u the iflaud of Crete ; and thereto' e, 
cbelaus's hounds, he was by them torn in piece*. It it 
not certain whether his death happened by chance, or 
through envy of fome of the great courtier*. How- 
ever, Archelaus buried him with great magnificence ; 
and the Athenians were fo much afflicted at hi* death, 
that the whole city went into mnurning. Of 92 trage- 
dies which he computed, only 19 are remaining : the 
moil valuable editions of which are thofe of Aldus, in 
1503, 8vo( of Plan tin, in 1570, fcxelimo; of Com- ofPhosi 
i6o4> 4 to s 



ndrian ihip 
Italy ; and 

the paflagc itfelf, 

this 

relative expreffian, referring to the fituation of the 
perfon who {peaks of it, who was at that time to the 
windward or fouth of it, the wind blew upon Ihore; and 
mull have come from the fouth or foutb-eaft ; which, 
he adds, is fully warranted by the point where the ihip 
was, and the direction it ran in afterwards, which was 
towards the north and north-weft. 

ELI ROl'A, in fab. hill, a daughter of Agenor king 
Phoenicia and Telcphafla. She was fo beautiful that 
melin, in 1 597, S»o; of Paul Stevens, in 1604, 4101 Jupiter became enamoured of her; and the better to fe- 
and of Jolhua Barnes, in 1694, folio. - duce her, he aflumed the fliape of a bull and mingled 

EURIPUS, now the Ni.ghopont, a canal orftrai't w ' tn the herds of Agenor, while.Europa, with her fe- 
which divides the iflaud of Eubosa from the continent intle attendants were gathering flowers in the meadows, 
of Greece, In one place it is fa narrow, that a galley Europa carefled the beautiful animal; and at lafl had 
can fcarce paft through it. The agitation* of the Eu- the courage to fit upon hi* back. The god took ad- 
ripus were much fpoken of by the ancients. Some fay vantage of her fttuation ; and with precipitate Heps re- 
*har. the canal has a flux and reflux fi* times in labours; tired towards the Ihore, crofTed the fea with Euro- 
Others, that it ebbs and flows feven time* a day; but p* on hi* back, and arrived fafe in Crete. Here heat- 
Livy does not allow this flux and reflux to be- fore- fumed his original Ih ape, and declared his love. The 
gutar. Father Babin, a Jefuit of great learning, who nymph con fen ted, though flie had once-made vows of 
made many obfervations on the fpot during his long perpetual celibacy ; and the became mother of Minos, 
abode in the ill and" of Negropont, tell* us, that the Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus. After this diiiinguilh- 
Euripua is regular in it* ebbing and flowing the firft ed amour with Jupiter, Hie married Alterius king of 
eight days of the inoon : die fame regularity he ob- Crete. This monarch feeing himfelf without children 
ferved from the 14th to the 20th day intlufive, and by Europa, adopted the fruit other amours with Jupi- 



n the three laft days : but in the other days of the 
lunar month, it is not fo regular; for it fometimes ebb* 
and flows 11,11, 13, and 1 4 time* in the fpace of a 
natural day. In this place, as the llory commonly goes, 
A riflotle drowned himfelf out of chagrin, for not being 
able to account for fo unufual a motion. 

Euripus has fincc become a general name for all 
ftraits, where the water is in great motion and agi- 

The ancient circufes had their euripl, which were 
no other than pits or ditches on each fide of the courfe, 
into which it was very dangerous falling with their 
horfes and chariots as they ran races. The term m- 
riflm was more particularly applied by the Roman* to 
three canals or ditches which e: 
on three fides, and which were 
reprefent naumschhc or fea-batth 
sailed their fmaller fountain* or c; 
luripufu ; and their largeft, as cafcades, fee. 

EURpCLYDON, {of £^=r mjS-wW, and «mJ» 
mw,) is a fpecies of wind, of which we have an ac- 
count only in Afts xvii. 14. and concerning the nature 
of which critic* have been much divided. Bochart, 



and always elleemed Min 



1, Sarpedon, and Rha- 
oamantnus as 111s own children. Some fuppofe that 
Europa lived about 1553 years before the Chi iltian era. 
EUROPE, one of the quarters of the world, bound- 
ed 011 the north by the frozen Ocean, on the well 
by the Weftera Ocean, on the fouth by the Mediter- 
ranean, which feparates it from Africa, and by the 
Archipelago, which divides it in part from Alia, a* 
alfo by the Black Sea, then by the river Don, till it 
come* near the river Volga or Wolga, and then it i* 
parted from Alia by this kit, and afterwards by the 
river Oby. Europe is fituated between Long 9.' jj, 
W. and 72. 2t. E. and Lat- 35° and 71 N. It is 
_ about 3300 miles in length, from Cape St Vincent in 
pafled the circus Portugal, to the river Oby in Ruftia; and 2.200 miles 
filled occafionally to hi breadth, from Cape Matapan, in the Morea, to the 
""' ' ' North Cape of Norway. We may judge by thi*, that 

it is much lets than Alia and Africa: but it is in many 
things more confidcrable than both. 

Europe, excepting a fmall part of Lapland and 
Mulcovy, is fituated in the temperate zone; iiifomuch,. 
that we neither feel the extremities of heat nor cold. - 
We cannot boalt of rich mine* of gold, filve 



The fame people 



Gruuua, Bent ley, and others, fubflitute another read- cious Hones ; . uor does it produce fugar or fpices, 
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Europe yet elephants, camels, &c. which wecan do without ; but The flamina ire very many capillary filament* much Enryftca 

'Eurvwidri P ro ^ ucn abundance of com, pulfe, fruits, animals, Ac. dilated at the apex j the pericarptum three egg-fhaped 

" the aoft iwceflarjf fcirthe aft of nUnkind In general, follicle* containing feveral feeds. EuHen. 
it is better peopled and better cultivated than the other EURYDICE, in fab. hlft. the wife of Orpbeos, * ™~ 

quarters t It is more fall of cities, towns, and villages, who, Hying from Ariftseus that endeavoured to ravilh 

great and fmall, and its buildings are more folid and her, was (lain by a ferpent. Her huflMUd went down 

more commodious thin thofe of Africa and Afia. The to the Ihadcs, and by the force of his mufic pcrfuaded 

inhabitants are all white ; and incomparably more hand- Pluto and Proferp/nc to give him leave to cany back 

fome than the Africans, and even than moft of the A- his wife ; which they granted, provided he did not 

fistic*. The Europeans furpafs both in art ran- 1 let- look on her till he came to the light ; but he breaking 

ences, efpecially in thofe called the literal ; in trade, the condition, was forced to leave her behind him. See 

navigation, and in military and civil affairs ; being, at Oamirs. 

the fame time, more prudent, more valiant, more ge- EURYMEDON, (anc. geog ) a noble river run- 

nerous, more polite, and more, foci able than they: and ning through the middle of Pamphylia ; famous for a 

though we are divided into virion*, feels, yet, as Chri- fea and land fight on the fame day, in which the A- 

flians, we have infinitely the advantage over the reft of the niana, under Cimon the fon of Miltiadet, defeated 

- mankind. There are but few places in Europe where the Peruana. The fea-fight happened firft in the fea 

they fell each other for flsves ; and none where rob- of Pamphylia, towards Cyprus ; the land engagement, 

bcry is a profeffion, as it is in Afia and Africa. the following night on the Eurymedon. Cimon, after 

There are feveral forts of governments in Europe; as defeating the Perils n Beet, armed his men with the ar- 

the two empires of Germany and Ruflia, the kingdoms mour of the captives, and fet fail for the enemy, who 

of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Swc- lay on the banks of the Eurymedon, in the lliips taken 

.den, Poland, Prufiia, Sardinia, and the Two Sicilies, from the Perfians ; who on feeing their own mips and 

^ The commonwealths are Holland, Swifferland, Venice, their own people in appearance, were off their guard, 

'Genoa, Ragufa, Lucca, and Geneva. The duke- and thus became an eafy ci.nquefl. 

dome, Tufcany, Savoy, Modetia, Mantua, Parma, and EURYSTHEUS, a king of Argos and Mycenx, 

>Courland, Sec. fpn of Sthcnclus, and Nicippe the daughter of Pclop*. 

There arc five forts of religions in Europe, vie. the Juno haftened his birth by two months, that he might 

Mahommrdan, which is. profeffed in Turkey in Eu- come into the world before Hercules the fon of Alcme- 

rope ; the Greek, of which there are many in the fame na, as the younger of the two was doomed by order of 

.parts, in all Mufcovy, and in feveral parts of Polifh Jupiter to be fubfervient to the will of the other. (Jlde 

Ruflia j the Roman Catholic in Spain, Portugal, Alcmija.J This natural right was cruelty cxercifed by 

•France, and Italy j the PvotefUnt, though with a con- Euryftheus, who was jealous of the fame of Hercules ; 

fiderable difference, in Great Britain, Denmark, Swe- and who to deftroy fo powerful a relation, impofed up- 

den.'and Norway, There is a mixture of both the laft, on him the moft dangerous and uncommon euterprifes 

in Ireland, Swifferland, Germany, Poland, Hungary, well known by the name of the Ivtht libourt of Hrr- 

and the Low Countries: beudes many Jews, and fome cukt. The fuccefs of Hercules in atchieving thofe 

1 idolaters in Lapland and the northern parts of Muf- perilous labours alarmed Euryftheus in a greater degree, 

covy. and tic furnifhed himfelf with a brazen vefTd, where he 

There are three general languages in Europe : the might fecure himfelf a fafe retreat in cafe of danger. 

Latin, of which the Italian, the French, and the Spa- After the death of Hercules, Euryftheus renewed his 

nifh, are dialects] the Teutonic, which is fpoken, tho' cruelties againft his children, and made war again it 

differently, in Germany, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, 1 Ceyx king of Trachinia, becauf'e he had given them 

and Great Britain ; the Sclavonic, which is fpoken, tho* fopport, and treated them with hofpitality. He was 

greatly difguifed, in Mufcovy, Poland, Bohemia, and killed in the profecution of this war by Hytlus the fon 

Turkey in Europe. There are fome oflefs extent: as, of Hercules. His head was lent to Alcmena the roo- 

the Greek; the Proper Hungarian j the Bafque ; the t her of Hercules [ who, mindful of the cruelties which 

Britifh, which is fpoken in Wales and Bret ague in her fon had fuffered, in fulled it, and tore out the evea 

France ; the Irifh ; and the Laponic, with the moft inveterate fury, Euryftheus was fucceed- 

Europe may be divided into i ■ great parts, inclu- ed no the throne of Argos by Atreus his nephew. The 

ding their dependencies! I. Sweden; i. Denmark death of Euryftheus happened about 30 years before 

and Norway; 3. Ruflia; 4. Poland; 5. Germany ; the Trojan war. 

6. France; 7. Spain; 8. Italyj-g. Turkey inEurope) EURYTHMY, in architecture, painting, and 

io. Little Tartary ; and, II. The European iflands, fculpture, is a certain majeity, elegance, and cafinefc, 

of which the chief are Great Britain and Ireland. The appearing in the composition of divers members or 

■greateft cities in Europe are, lxHidpn, Paris, Am'fler- part* of a body, painting, or fculpture, and rcfulting 

dam, Conftantinople, Muicow, and Home. from the fine proportion of it. 

EURYALE, in mythology, one of the Gorgons, EUSDEN (Laurence), an Irifh clergyman, reaor 

daughter of Phorcys, and filter of Medufa : (he was of Conelby in Lincolnfhire, and poet laureat after the 

fuhject neither to old age nor death. death of Mr Rowe. His firft patron was the eminent 

EURYANDRA, in botany; A genua of the tri- lord Halifax; whofe poem, on the battle of the Boyne, 

gynia order, belonging to the pobrudna clafs of plants, he tranflated Into Latin, and dedicated to his lordihip. 

The calyx is a pentaphyllous perianthium, with fmall, He was efleemed by the duke of Newcaftle, who re- 

Toundifh, and concave leaves; the corolla confifts of warded an epithalamium he wrote on his marriage with 

ithrce roundifh hollow petals, longer than the calyx, the place of poet laureat. He was the author of many 

a°I2i. S poetical 
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BufttkBi poetical pieces, though tut h'ltle known before l.i* pre- cond was the doxology, Glory beta the Father, and the K-rft*> 

B ferment: 'he-died in 1730. . Son, and lit Holy Gbofl. See I)o*olo<jy. lfc » 

th ** EUSEB'IANS, a denomination given to the fed of Thii conduft, which feemed to imply a kin 1 of com- Eufl !| tili 

■ t 1 ■ Arians, on account of- the favour ind countenance munion with tlie Arians, gave great offence to abun* . w • .•/ 

-which Kofebiui, bifhop of Czfarea, (bowed and procu- dance of Catholic*, who began to hold feparate meet- 

fed for them at their firlt rife. See AtiANs and Eu- ingai and thus formed the fchifm of Antioch. Upon 

Seiius. thus the reit, who continued to meet in the church, 

EUSE8IUS, fumamed Pa*trimu«,'a celebrated ceafed to be called Enjialh'iam, and that appellation 

biihop of Cajfarea in Paleftinc, and one of the rnoft became re ft rained to the difTenting party. S, Flavia- 

learned men of hit time, wat born in Palefline about mis, biihop of Antioch in 381, and one of his fuccef- 

the latter end of the reign of Gallienus. He was the for*, Alexander, in 4.81, brought to paft a coalition, or 

intimate friend of Pamphilut the Martyr ; and, after reunion, between the Eultathians and the body of the 

his death, took his name in honour to hi* memory. He church of Antioch, defcribed with much folemnky by 

was ordained biihop of Ctefarea in 313. He had a con- Theodoret, Ectl. I. iii. c. t. 

fiderable (hare in the contcft relating to Anus ; wliofe Eustathisns were alfo a feet of heretics in the . 
caufe he, a* well at feveral other bilhopi of Paleftinc, fourth century, denominated from their founder Eu- 
defended, being perfuaded that Arius had been un- ftathius, a monkfo foolimly fondof hisown profefiion, 
juftly perTecuted by Alexander biihop of Alexandria, lhal he condemned all other conditions of life. Wile- 
He affifted at the council of Nice in 335 ; when lie ther this Euftathiu* wat the fame with, the. biihop of 
made a fpeech to the emperor Confiantine on his coming Sebaftia and chief of the" Stmiarians, is not eafy M 
to the council, and was placed next him on his right determine. 

hand. He wa» prefent at the council of Antioch, in He excluded married people from falvation 1 pro- 

which Enflathiua biihop of that city was depofed; but hibited his followers from praying in their houfes j and * 

though he was chofen by the biihop and people of obliged them to quit all they had, as incompatible 

Antioch to fucceed him, he abfolutely refufed it. In with the hopes of heaven. He drew them out of the 

535- he alfifted at the council of Tyre held againft other aflemblics of Chriflian* to hold fecrct ones with 

Anathafius j and at the aRembly of bilhops at Jeruui- him, aqd made them wear a particular habit : he ap- 

lem, at the time of the dedication of the church there, pointed them to fan. on Sundays; and taught them, that 

By thefc bilhops he was fent to the emperor Conftan- the ordinary falls of the church were needlefs, after they 

tine to defend what they had done againft. Athanafius; had attained to a certain degree of purity which he 

when he pronounced the panegyrie made on thatvm- pretended to. He (bowed great horror for chapel* built 

peror during the public rejoicings in the beginning of in honour of martyrs, and the aifembliea held therein. ' 

the 30th year of hit reign, which was the I a ft of his Several women, feduced by his reafons, forfook then* 

* life. Eufcbius furvived the emperor but a fhort time, tinlbands, and abundance of (laves deferted their ma- 

for he died in 338. He wrote, t. An Ecclefiaftica! iters houfes. He was condemned at the council of 

Hiftory, of which Valet i us has given a good edition in Gangra in Paphlagdnia, held between the years 316 

Greek and Latin j 2. The life of Conftantine ; 31 A and 341. 

treatife againft Hierodes; 4. Chrmkon ; y. Prtfara. EUSTATHIUS, biihop of Theflalonica, in the 

I'uxut Evangelical 6. De' aenonjiratiaiw EvangeTua ; of 1 ith century, under the reigns of the emperors Ema- 

which there are but 10 book* extant out of aoj and nuel, Alexander, and Audronicus Comnenu*. He n 



feveral other works, fome of which are (oft. a very eminent grammarian ; and wrote commentaries 

EUSTACHIUS (Bartholomew), phyucian and upon Homer, and Dionyfius the geographer. The 

anatomift at Rome, flourilhed about the year 1550. bell edition of his Commentaries on Homer is that of 

His anatomical Plates were difcovered there in 1711, Rome, printed in Greek, in 154**, in four volumes 

and publHhed in 1714- folio. His commentaries on the Periegefis of Diony- 

EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the Catholic* uus were printed by Mr Hudfon at Oxford, in 1697, 

of Antioch in the 4th century, on occafiou of their re- 8to. Eu&athins appears to have been alive in the 

fufal to acknowledge any other biihop befide StJLufta- year 1 194. 

thins, depofed by the Arians. EUSTATIA,STEtrsTATia,or^Sj/ia/,oneofthe 

The denomination was given them during the epif- Caribbeeiuandi,belongingtotheDutch,andfitnatedin 

copate of Paulinus, whom the Arians fubltituted to St W.Long. 62. 56. N.Lat. 17. 29. It is little elfe than 

Euftathiu*, about the year 330, when they began to ahuge mountain, which formerly has, in all probability, 



hold their aflemblics apart. About the year 350, been a volcano. Its fituatiotfis foflrong, that it has but 

JLeontius of Phrygia, called the eunuch, who was one landing place ; and that is fortified in fuch a man- 

an Aran, and was put in the fee of Antiocb, defired ner a* to be almoft impregnable. Tobacco is the chief 

the Euftathians to perform their fervice in his church - product of the iftand ; and it is cultivated to the very 

which tbey accepting, the church of Antioch ferved top of the pyramid, which terminates in a large plain 

indifferently both the Allans and Catholics. ftnrounded with woods, but having a hollow in the 

This, we are told, gave occafion to two institution*, middle, which ferret ss a large den for wild beads. 

which have fnbfiAed in thechurch ever fmce. The firft No fewer than 5000 white people and 15,000 ne- 

waa pfalmody in two choirs- though M. Baillet thinks, groes fubuft on this fpot, where they rear hugs, kid*, 

that if they inibrtuted an alternate pfalmody between rabbits, and all kinds of poultry, in fuch abundance,' 

two choir*, it was between two Catholic choir*, and that they can fupply their neighbours, after hating 

sot by way of retpoufc to an Arian choir. The fe- Served tbemfdves. 

Vol.. VII. Parti. F ThV 
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•guftnik.^ Tte fii* Dutch colooyfciit to this ifland confifted Britifh. fecure in tueirinacceuible fituat fen/ conducted tulUtaa 

2" * of about 1 600 people. They were difpoffefled by the themfelves in fuch a manner al induced the Marquis de II 

English from Jamaica in 166c. Soon after, the Dutch Bduille to mate an attempt to regain it. Having fail- Eutnvmia. 
and French becoming confederate*, the Englilh were ed from Martinico at the bead of sOoOmen, he arrived, ""*"' "* 
expelled in their turn. The French continued to hold on the 26th of November 1781, off one of th* landing 
a garrifon in the iHaud till the treaty of Breda, when places of the ifland, which was deemed fo inaccelTible that 
it wai reflored to the Dutch. Soon after the revolu- it had been left without a guard. With much lofs an3 
tion, the French drove out the Dutch, and were in difficulty, however, he landed here with four or five ' 
their turn driven out by the Englilh under Sir Timo- hundred of his- people during the night. The appear- 
thy Thornhill, with the lofs of no more than eight men ancc of day put an end to his landing any more ; and 
killed and wounded, though the fort they took mount- he now faw himfelf obliged either to relinquish the ru- 
ed 16 guns and was in every other refpeit very ilrong. terprife or to attack the garrifon, which was almolt 
Sir Timothy found it neceflary for the protection of double the number of thofe he had on the ifland. He 
the Dutch, to leave a fmall Englilh garrilbn in the chofe the latter ; and was favoured in his enterprife by 
fort ; but he granted the French no terms of capitu- the extreme negligence of his antagonists. A difficult 
lati'on, except for their lives and baggage. By the pafs, which a few men might have occupied with fuc- 
peace of Ryfwlc, the entire property of this ifland was cefs againlt a great number, was left unguarded, which 
rcftorcd to the Dutch. the marquis fecured in time, and then pulhed forward - 

This ifland was reduced by the Britifh in the year with the utmoft expedition. The Britifh, miflaking 

1781. Though not 20 miles in circumference, it a body of Irilh troops which attended the French 

abounded at that time with riches, by reafon of the commander for their own comrades, fuffered them to 

vait conflux of trade from every other ifland in thtfe approach without thinking of oppofing them. They 

feaa. Being a free port, it was open to all the fob- were then exercising on the parade ; but were fuon 

jefts of the belligerent powers ; and thus a communi- made tgpfiblc of their fatal miflake by a clofe difcharge 

cation was eftabliShcd among them, through which from their fuppofed friends, by which many were killed 

they were enabled to carry on a commercial corrc- and wounded. The furarife occafioned by this fuddeo 

fpondence, which greatly mitigated the inconveniences - attack was fo great, that no refinance could be made ; 

of war. The greatelt benefit, however, was reaped by efpecially as their commanding officer, colonel Cock- 

the Dutch ; who, by tranfatting all trading buGnefs bum, who happened at that inilafu to come upon the 

for other nations, were thus entrufted with numberlefs parade, was made prifoner. A number of them, how- 

commiflions, and likewife enjoyed vail profits from ever, hafleued to the fort with a view of making head 

the fale of the merchandizes to which they were in- againft the enemy j but the French bad already taken 

titled. At the time the attack was made upon them, pofleffion of the gate, and prevented the draw-bridge 

they were fo little under any apprehenfions -of fuch an from being raifed. They entered the fort; which, 

event, that their ware-houfes were not fufficient to con- being Surrendered by thofe who had taken flicker in it, 

tain the quantity of commercial articles imported for the reft of the garrifon, difperfed in various placet) and 

(ale, and the beach and Streets were covered with imagining the numberof the enemy tobemuch greater 

Jkogiheads of tobacco and fugar. In this fituation, than it really was, fubmitted without any oppofition. 

Admiral Rodney having received orders to commence The French commander took this opportunity of 

koftilities againft. the Dutch, Suddenly appeared before Showing his di fin terefted nets in pecuniary matters. A- 

tbe ifland with fuch an armament of fea and land rnong the fpoils that fell into his hands a large fum 

forces, as in its defencelefs fituation was not only ufe- of money was claimed by the British commanding of-, 

left but ridiculous. The governor could Scarce credit ficer as being his private property, which was genc- 

the officer who Summoned him to furrendcr ; but be- roufly reflored to him ; in like manner the proper- 

ing convinced bow matters flood, the only pofiible ty of the Dutch inhabitants was referved to them, 

Sep was taken, namely, to Surrender the whole ifland, and nothing was allowed to be feized but the produce 

and every thing in it, at difcretion. Along with the arifing from the fale of prizes that had been taken b* 

ifland there fell into the hands of the captors a Ship of the Englilh when they captured the ifland. 
60 guns, with 350 fail of merchantmen, while the va- EUSTYLE, in architecture, a fort of building in 

loe of property on the ifland was eflimated at no lets which the pillars are placed at the mod convenient tli- 

than four millions Sterling. This capture became af- fiance one from another, the intercolumniationa being 

terwatds a Subject of diSeuiSon in parliament, where jult two diameters and a quarter of the column, except 

the conduct of the Britifh commanders was fcverely thofe in the middle of the face, before and behind, 

fctminiied by Mi Burke. The admiral and general which are three diameters difiant. 
made their defence in perfon ; but the minority at EUTERPE, one of the mufes, daughter of Jupiter 

that time were far from being Satisfied ; arid it was Sup- and Mncmofyne. She preGded over mufic, and was 

poled that on the change of miniftry a rigid inquiry looked upon as the inventrefs of the flute. She is reprc 

would have been fet on foot, had not the Splendor of fented as crowned with flowers and holding a dote in 

Admiral Rodney's victory over de Graffs put an end her hands : Some mythologies attributed to her the 

to all thoughts, of that nature. invention of tragedy, more commonly fuppofed to be 

The ifland of St Euflatius is naturally of fuch dif- the production of Melponyne. 
ficult accefs, as already ob Served, that it i&atmort impof- EUTHYMIA, among the Greeks, Signified fuch a 

fible for art enemy to effect a landing if proper care is dtfpofition, or Hate of the mind, as could not be ruffled 

taken by thofe who are in poflclfien of it. This very either by good or bad fortune, by uckucls or health, 
'rciunftsnctp 
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Intwpita EUTROPIUS (Flavins), a Latin author, in the doctrine, and admitted him to his communion. Euflo- Hntydnas 

U 4th century, was (ecretary to Con Ban tine the Great, mini dying foou after, the chief of the Eunomiaoa at II 

*, „ and afterwards bore arm* under the emperor Julian, Conftantinople rcfufed to admit Eutychiua j who, up- *** , 

and followed that prince in his expedition againft the on this, formed a particular feci of fuch as adhered to * ■> 

Peruana. He wrote an Abridgment of the Roman him, called Eulyebiaat. 

Hiftory, from the foundation of Rome to the reign This fame Eutychiua, with one Theopronius, as waa 

of Valeni ; the beft edition of which is that of Mifs laid in Sozomen'a time, were the occaGons of all the 

L.e Fevre, afterwards Madam Dacier, publifhed at changes made by the Eunomians in the admin ill ration 

Paris for the ufe of the Dauphin, in 4 to, in the year of baptifm ; which coo filled, according te Nicephorus, 

1683. in only uling one immerGon, and not doing it in the 

EUTYCHTANS, ancient heretics, who denied the name of the Trinity, but in memory of the death of 

duplicity of natures in Chrift ; thus denominated from Jefus Chrill. Nicephorua calls the chief of that feci, 

Eutychea, the archimandrite, or abbot of a monaftery not Eutjcbiut, but Eupfjcbhu, and bis followers Eimo- 

at Conftantinople, who began to propagate bis opinion miaupfyebiaas. 

A. D. 44.8. He did uot, however, feem quite Heady EUTYCHIUS, patriarch of Alexandria, lived abaut 

and confiftent in his fentiments : for be appeared to the ninth age ; and wrote annals in the Arabic Ian - 

allow of two natures, even before the union; which guage, printed at Oxford in 1658, with. a Latin ver- 

waa apparently a coufequence he drew from the prin- lion by Mr Pocock. Sclden had printed fomeihing of 

ciples of the Platonic philofouhy, which fuppofes a his before. 

pre-exiftencc of fouls: accordingly, be believed that EUXINE or Black Sea, forms part of the boun- 

the foul of Jefua Chrill had been united to the dirioi- dary betwixt Europe and Afia. It receives the Nie- 

"ty before the incarnation ; but then he allowed no di- per, the Danube, and other large rivers ; and extends 

ftinfliun of natures in Jefua Chrift Gnce his incarnation, from -8 to 40 degrees of E. Long, and from 40 to 

This herefy was firft condemned in a fynod held at 46 of IN'.Lat.. The ancients imagined this ica to ha« 

Conftantinople by Flavian.'in 448, approved by the hcen originally only a lake or (landing pool, which 

council of EpheiiiE, called convtniai htronsm, in 445, broke firlt into the PropontU, and then into the Egean, 

and re-examined, and fulminated, in the general coun- wafting away by degrees the earth which firft kept it 

cil of Chalcedon in 451. The legates of pope Leo, within bounds, and formed the two channels of the 

who aflifted at it, maintained, that it *as not enough Bofphorua Tbracius and Hellefpont, now the Darda- 

to define, that there were two natures in Jefus Chrift, nelles— It was anciently called the Axtmu, fuppofed 

but infilled (Irenuoufly, that, to remove all equivoca- to he from Alhkenaz the fon of Comer, who is faid to 

tions, they mull add thefe terms, without being chan- have fettled near it. This original being forgot in 

ged, or confounded, or divided. length of time, the Greeks explained it by udiofptialtU, 

The herefy of the Eutychians, which made a very which the word A xenos literally fignifies ; and there* 

great progress throughout the eaft, at length became fo re > when they came to coniider the inhabitants of 

divided into fevenl branches. Nicephorua makes men- thefe coafts as more civilized and bofpitable, they 

tion of no fewer than twelve: fome called Schema™, or changed the name into Euxinus, which it (till retains. 
^^orm/ej, as only attributing to Jefua Chriil a phantom EWE, the Engliih name of a female Sleep. See 

or appearance of flefh, and no real flefh : others, Tbeo- Ovis. 

ikfiani, from TheodoGus bifhop of Alexandria: others, EWERY, in the Britilh cuftoms, an office in the 
Jacobila, from one James {Jacobut}, of Syria ; which hing's houfhold, to which belongs the care of the table . 
branch eftablifhed itfelf principally in Armenia, where linen, of laying the cloth, and Serving up water in ill- 
it ftill fubfiila. Others were called Actphab, g. d with- v er **"* «ft« dinner. 

out head ; and Severiam. from a monk called Severtu, ' EX, a river that rifes in a bairen traft of land, cal- 

who feized on the fee of Antioch in $13. Thefe laft led Exmore, in Somerfetlhire ; and after being joined 

were fubdivided into five factions, viz. J&mttc, who b y feveral little ft reams, runs by Tiverton, where there 

attributed fome ignorance to jefus Chrift; the fol- is a ttooe bridge over the river. About nine milesbe- 

Lowcrs of Paul; Mi*..™, ihat is, the black jfageSlu; hm Tiverton, it is joined by a pretty large tiream cal- 

thus called from the place where they were aflembled ; h:d the Colombttn ,■ and about two miles lower, by a- 

and laflly, Adritci, and Cenmila. nother Itream formed by the junction of the Hortoa 

Eutychians waa alfo the name of another feci, hah? **>& Credy. With thefe additions, it waflies the walla 

Arian half Eunomian ; which arofe at Conftantinople of Exeter. At Topfham, above four miles below Ex- 

in the fourth century. eter, it receives another confiderable addition to in 

It being then a matter of mighty contrOverfy among ftr earn ; two miles farther, it is joined by the Ken ■ 

the Eunomians at Conftantinople, whether or nothe Sou and falls into the ocean at Exmoutb, after a courfe of 

of God knew the Uft day and hour of the world, par- about 40 miles. Ships of great burden go up to 

ticularly with regard to that paftage in the gofpel of Toplham, from whence veflels of 150 tonsare convey- 

St Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 36. or rather that In ed to the quay at. Exeter, by means of an artificial ca- 

St Mark, xiii. 3a. where it is exprefted, that the Son naL The Ex is navigable for vcffels of confiderable 

did not know it, but the Father only; Eutychiua made burden to Topfham. The paftage, however, at the 

no fcruple to maintain, even in writing, that the Son month of the river, is but narrow, having rocks on the 

did not know it ; which fentiment difpleafing the lead- caft-Gde and broad fands on the weft ; nor is the water ' 

en of the Eunomian party, he feparated from them, on the bar more than fix or feven feet deep at low wa- 

and made a journey to Eunomiua, who was then in ter, but the tide rifes 14 or 15 feet, fo that it is deep 

exile. — That heretic acquiefced fully in Eutychius'a enough at high water. When ftups are within the 

T, to, 
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Ex °nWo bar, they may ride afloat at a place called Starcrofs, been a feafr. of tliL- fame deac-nrinattbh obferaed both Ex 
U about a mile and an half from the river's mouth; but 10 the Greek aud Latin churches, oa occafion of what ^ 

Eiali a'hwt tbofc that go to Topfham he a-grouad on the ooze our Saviour laid in St Joha xii. J*. And I, if I be ex- __ 
* m ■ ■" ' ' ' at low water. ailed, or lifted up, mill draw aU men onto me. And a- 

EX officio, among lawyers, fignifiea the power gain, in eh. viii, ver- 38. When ym have exalted, or 
t> perfon has, by virtue of his office, to do certain acta lifted up, tit Son of Mm*, tbtsfbail ye knew that 1 am be. 
without being applied to. Thus a juftice of peace The fcalr, of the dedication of the temple built by 
may ex officio, at his discretion, take furcty of the Conttantinc was held, fays Nicepliorus, oa the 14th of 
peace, without complaint made by any perfon what- September, the day on which the temple had been con- 
foever, feasted, in the year 335 ; and this feaft was alfo cal- 

There was formerly an oath ex officio, whereby a fup- ltd the exaltation of the croft, becaufe it was a ceremony 
pofed offender was compelled in the ecclefiaftical court therein, for the bilhop of Jerufalem to afeend a high 
to confefs, accufc, or clear tumfelf of a crime ; bat place, built by Coultantine for that purpofc, in man- 
this Ian is repealed. aer of a pulpit, called by the Greeks the facred my- 

Ei Pqfl FaBo, in law, fomething done after ano- fl.-riet of God, or the btlineft of God, and there boift up> 
ther : (bus an eilate granted may be good by matter the oofs, for aH the people to fee it. 
txfofifaBo, that was not fa at iirft, m in cafe of dec- Exaltation, in phyfics, denotes the aft, or opev 
tion. ration, of derating, purifying, fubtilizing, or perfect* 

EXACERBATION. See Paroxysm. ing, any natural body, ks principles and parts 1 alfo- 

EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, the quality or difpofition which bodies acquire by, 
or a perfon in pretended authority, in taking a reward fuch operation. The term- exaltation has been peculi— 
or fee that is not allowed by law. arly affected by the chcmitrB and alchemitts ; who, 

1 A perfon guilty of exaction may be fined and im- imagining it to have foine extraordinary einphalis, are 
prifoned. It Is often confounded with Extortion, employing it on every occalion. 

EXACUM, in botany : Agenus of themonogynia Exaltation, in aftmlogy, is a dignity which* 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafa of plants ; and planet acquires in certain Ggns or parts of the iodise;, 
in the natural method ranking under the aoth order, which dignity is fuppofed to give it an extraordinary 
Rotate*. The calyx is tetraphyllous ; the corolla qua- virtue, efficacy, and influence. The oppojite fign, or 
drifid,, with the tube globular ; the capfule two-fur- part of the zodiac, is called the dejection of the pla- 
rowed, bilocular, polyfpermous, and opening at the net. Thus the 15th degree of Cancer is the exalts* 
top. tion of Jupiter, according to Albumazor, becaufe it. 

EX-ERESIS, in furgery, the operation of extrac- was the afcendant of that planet at the time of the 
ting or taking away fomething that is hurtful to the creation ; that of the fun is in the 19th degree of 
human body. Aries, and its dejection in Libra ; that of the moon 

EXAGGERATION, in rhetoric, a kind of hy- is in Taurus, &c. Ptolemy gives tho reafon of this in. 
perbole, whereby things are augmented or amplified, bis firft book De Quadrup. 

by laying more than the truth, either as to good or EXAMINATION, an exact and careful fearch or 
bad. inquiry, in order to difcover the truth or falsehood of. 

Exaggeration, in painting, a method by which a thing. , 

the artift, in representing things, changes them too Self Examination is a point much infilled on by di- 

much, or makes them too ftrong, either in refpect of vines, and particularly the ancient fathers, by way o£ 
the defign or colouring. It. diners from caricaturing, preparation to repentance. St Ignatius reduces it to. 
in that the latter perverts or gives a turn to the fea- five points y viz, 1. A returning thanks to God for. 
urea of a face, See. which they bad not ; whereas ex- his benefits, a. A begging ofgrace and light, to 
nggeration only heightens or improves what they hid.. know and diftinguifh our fins. 3. A running over all. 
EXALTATION, or Elevation, is chiefly ufed our actions, occupations, thoughts, and words, in or- 
in a figurative fenfe, for the raiting or advancing a dtr to learn what has been offenfive to God. 4. A. 
perfon to foroe ecclefiallical dignity ; and particularly begging of pardon, and conceiving a fincere' furrow . 
to the papacy. for having difpleafed him. And, 5. Making a firm. 

.KsAi.vjrio!i of the Croft, t» a feaft of the Romifh resolution not to offend him any more ; and taking the 
church, held on the 14th of September ; in memory,, neceflary precautions to prcferve ouvfehej from it. 
as is generally fuppofed, of this, that the emperor He- EXAMINERS, in chancery, two officers of that 
radius brought back the true erofs of Jdiw Chrift on- court, who examine, upon" oath, witneffes produced in. 
bis fhoulders, to the place on mount Calvary, from caufes depending there, by either the complainant or 
. which it had been carried away 14 years before by defendant, where- the witnefits live in London or near 
Cofroes king of Pcrua, at his taking of Jerufakm, un- iti Sometimes, patties themfelves, by particular order,. 
der the reign of the emperor Phecas, The crofs was are examined. In the country, above 20 miles from, 
delivered up by a treaty of peace made with Siroe, London, on the parties joining in oomtniffion, witnef- 
Cofroe's fom. The inftituioa of this treaty is coin- fee are examined by commiflioncrs, being ufuaHy coun- 
aioniy laid to have been fignalizcd by a miracle ; in feHora or at t amies not concerned in the caufe. 
taat Heracliiis could not ftir out of Jerufalem with the EXAMPLE, in a. general . fenfe,. denotes a copy 

crofs, while he had the imperial veftments on enriched or pattern. 

with gold and precious Hones, but bore h with eafe in _ Example, in a moral fenfe, is either taken for a 

* common drefa. type, hiflance, or precedent, for onr admonition, that 

£ut bog before the emfitcof Hcradiiis, there had we may be cauuatied againltthe faults or ctimes whicht. 

Other* 
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odstra Have committed, by thebadcnstfequenceswhirti ' Exam* tf a ffiocefi was, anciently, the fame with Exarch* 

haw eafoed from them ; breaample ii takes for a pat- primate. This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, B . 

*^ tcm fof our imitation or a model for us to copy after. yet greater than the metropolitan. tqmen^ 

TIiatexampleBharea peculiar power above the naked Exarch alio denotes an officer, ftill fublifting in 

precept, to difpofe m ta the practice of virtue and ho- the Gicck church ; being a kind of deputy or legate 

lmtft, may appear, by confidering, i. That they molt & lattrt of the patriarch, whofe office it is to vint the 

dearly exprefs to us the nature of our duties in their province) allotted him, in order to inform himfelf of 

fubjects and fenfiWe efltett. General precept* form the lives and maoneri of the clergy ; take cognizance 

abtlraft idea* of virtue ; but in example!, virtue* are erf ecclefiaitical caufes ; the manner of celebrating di- 

moft vilible in all their eircumftances. 2. Precepts vine fervice ; the admin titration of the facraments, 

inflruct 111 in what things are our duty ; but examples particularly confeffion j the obfrrvancc of the canons,; 

affure us thit they are pofhble. When we fee men monaftie difcipliue ; affairs of marriages, divorces, Jcc. 

' tike ourfeWes, who are united to frail flefh, and in the but, above all, to take an account of the feveral reve- 

fame condition with us, to command their paffions, to ducb which the patriarch receives from feveral churches; 1 

overcome the moft glorious and glittering temptations, and, particularly, as to" what regards the collecting the 

we are encouraged in our fpiritual warfare. 3. Ex- fame. 

ample*, by fecret and lively incentive, urge us to imi- The exarch, after baring greatly enriched himfelf' 

tatton. We arc touched in another manner by the in his port, frequently rites to the patriarchate itfclf. 
' vifibte practice of good men, which reproaches onr de- Exarch is alio ufrd, in the ealtern church antiqni- 

feels, and obliges us lo the fame teal which laws, tho* ty, for a general or fupefior over feveral monafterics j . 

wife and good, will not effect. the fame that we otberwife caU archimandrite ; being 

The example of our Saviour is moft proper to form exempted, by the patriarch of Conftantinople, from 

w to holincfs ; it being abfolntely perfect, and accom- the jnrifdictioo of the biihnps ; as are now the gene- 

modatcd to our prefent ftate. There is no example of rats of the Rom hit monaftie orders. * 

a mere man that is to be followed without limitation ; EXAUCTO RATIO, in the Roman military dif- 

But the example of Chiiit is abfolutely perfect ; hia ciptine, differed from the miffio, which was a full dif- 

converfation was a tiring law : '* He was holy, harm- drarge, and took place after they had fervedinthe- 

Iefs, unJefiled, and feparate from tinners." army 20 years ; whereas the exaudoratio was only a 

Example, in rhetoric, denotes an imperfect kind partial diirharge : they loft their pay indeed, but ftill' 

of induction or argumentation ; whereby it is proved, kept under their colours or vexilla, though not under 

that a thing which happened on force other occafton the anoifo (or eagle), which was the ftandard of the 

will happen again on the prefent one, from the fimili- legion r whence, mftead of Lr^tonarn, they were cat- 

tndc of the cafes. As, " The war of the Thebens, led Sabfignaiti, and were retained till tbey had either; 

. againft their neighbours the Phocians, was ruinous; ferved their full time, or had lands affigned them.. 

confequently, that of the Athenians againft their The exauctoratio took place after they had ferved 1 7 

neighbours, will If ke wife be fatal." yean. 

EXANTHEMA, among phyficians, denotes any EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, mas': 

kind of nfBorefceiice or eruption, as the mealies, pur- particular law, whereby a widow, whom her hufbancTs 1 

pie Fpota in the plague, or malignant fevers, See. brother refuted to marry, had a right to fummon him ■ 

EXARCH, in antiquity, an appellation given, by to a court of juftice; and, upon his refufal, might ex- 

the emperors of the call, to certain officers fent into calceate him, that is, pull off one of his fhoes, and fpit 

Italy, in quality of vicars, or rather prefects, to de- in bis face ; both of them actions of great ignominy, 
fend that part of Itary which was yet under their o- EXCELLENCY, a title anciently given to kings 

bedience; particularly the city of Ravenna againft and emperors, but now. to ambaffadors, generals, and', 

the Lombards, who had made themfelvet matters of other perfons who are not qualified for that of high- 

die great eft part af the reft-. tujt, aud yet are to be elevated above the other infe- 

The refidence of the exarch was at Ravenna ; which, nor dignities. 
eity, with that of Rome, were all that was left the EXCENTRIC, in geometry, a term applied to' 
emperors. The firll exarch was the patrician Boetrue, circles and fpheres which have not the fame centre,. 
famous for his treatife, De Confolatione Pfcilofbphke; and confequently are not parallel j in . opposition to- 
appointed- in 568 by the younger Jaftin. The ex* concentric, where thcyare parallel, having one com- 
archs fubfiftcd about 185 years, and ended in Ettty- mem centre. 

chius; under whofe exarchate the oity of Ravenna EXGENTRICtTY,' in aftronomy, iathe diftance- 

was taken by the Lombard king Aftulphus, or Aftol- of the centre of the orbit of a planet from the centre - 

phus. of the fun ; that is, the diftance between the centre of 

The emperor Frederic treated Heradi as, archhifhop the enipfis and the focus thereof, 
of Lyons, a defendant ■ of the irhtftrious houft ■of EXCEFTlQNj fomething rcferved, or fit afide, . 

Montboif&er, exarch of the whole kingdom of Bur- and not inohided in a rtik. 

gundy ; a dignity till that time unknown- any where It fs become proverbial, that there fs n» rule with- 
out in Italy, particularly in the city of Ravenna. out an exception ; intimating, that it is impoffible to 
' Homer, Philo, and othvr ancient authors, give Bice- comprehend all the particular cafes, under one and the 
wife the name txarclut to the choragus or matter of fame maxim. But it is dangerous foHowing the ex- 
(he fingers, in the ancient chorafes, or him who fung ception preferably to the rule. 

firft: the word *rx"' or 'nW' fignifying equally lo Excir-Tioif, m law, denotes a. flop or ft ay to an 
typa* and to cGamtact. - *ftion ;. andi.-erther dilatory ot peremptory, i 
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Brcorj* eeedings it common law ; but in chancery it ia what not equal, there antics a balance on oae fide. Suppofe Bxehwije* 

l[ the plaintiff alleges againft the fufficiency of an 'an- London to owe Parii a balance, value too\. How can ' " *' "* 

fcchi ngr. { wtTj £ Ct this be paid r AnCwer, It may either be done with ot 

An exception is no more than the denial of what without the intervention of a bill. 

is taken to be good by the other party, either in point With a bill, if an exchanger, finding a demand for 

of law or pleading. The counfel in a caufe are to a bill upon Paris for the value of 100I. when Paris 

take all their exceptions to the record at one time, and owes no more to London, Tends looi. to his correfpon- 

before the court has delivered any opinion of it. dent at Paris in coin, at the expence (fuppofe) of 1 1, 

EXCERPT, in matters of literature. See Ex- and then, having become creditor on Paris, he can 

tract. give a bill for the value of tool, upon his Wing repaid 

EXCESS, in arithmetic and geometry, is the dif- his expence, and paid for his. rifle and trouble, 
ference between any two unequal numbers or quanti- Or it may be paid without a bill, if the London 
ties, or that which is left after the leffer is taken from debtor fend* the coin himfelf to hie Paris creditor, with- 
er out of the greater. out employing an exchanger. 

EXCHANGE, in a general fenfe, a contractor This but example fhows of what little ufe bills are in 

agreement, whereby one thiog is given or exchanged the payment of balances. As far as the debts are equal, 

ffcr another. nothing can be more ufeful than bill* of exchange; but 

ExcHiNOE, in commerce, is the receiving or paying the more they are ufeful in this eafy way of bufinefs, the 

of money in one country for the like fum in another, lefs profit there is to any perfon to make a trade of ex- 

by means of bills of exchange. change, when he is not himfelf concerned either as 

The fecurity which merchants commonly take from debtor or creditor, 

one another when they circulate their bufinefs, is a bill When merchants hare occafion to draw and remit 

of exchange, or a note of hand : thefe are looked up- bills for the liquidation of their own debts, active and 

on as payment. See Bill, and Mercantile Laws. pafGve, in diflant parts, they meet upon 'Change; where, 

The punctuality of acquitting thefe obligations is cf- to purfue the former example, the creditors upon Paris, 

fential to commerce; and no fooncr is a merchant's when they want money for bills, look out for thofe who 

accepted bill protefttd, than he is confidered as a bank- are debtors to it. The debtors to Paris again, when 

nipt. For this reafon, the laws of moft nations have they want bills for money, feck for thofe who are ere- 

given very extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange, ditors upon it. 

The fecurity of trade is euential to every fociety ; and This market is conftantly attended by brokers, who 

were the claims of merchants to linger under the for- relieve the merchant of the trouble of Searching for 

raalitiei of courts of law when liquidated by bills of thofe he wants. To the broker every one c 



exchange, faith, confidence, and punctuality, would cates his wants, fo far as he finds it prudent j and by 

quickly difappcar, and the great engine of commerce going about among all the merchants, the broker dif- 

would be totally deftroyed. covers the fide upon which the greater demand lies, 

A regular bill of exchange is a mercantile contract, for money or for bills, 
in which four perfons are concerned, viz. 1. The He who is the demander in any bargain, has con- 
drawer, who receives the value ; 2. Hie debtor, in a ftantly the difadvantage in dealing with him of whom 
diflant place, upon whom the bill is drawn, and who he demands. This is no where fo much the cafe as in 
muft accept and pay it : 3. The perfon who gives va- exchange, and renders fecrecy very eflential to indivi- 
lue for the bill, to whofe order it is to be paid ; and, duals among the merchants. If the London merchants 
4. The perfon to whom it is ordered to be paid, credi- want to pay their debts to Paris, when there is a ba- 
tor to the third. lance againft London, it is their intereft to conceal 
By this operation, reciprocal debts, due in two di- their debts, and efpecially the neceffity they may be 
ftant parts, are paid by a fort of transfer, or pertnuta- under to pay them ; from the fear that thofe who are 
tion of debtors and creditors. creditors upon Paris would demand too high a price 

(A) in London is creditor to (B) in Paris, value for the exchange over and above par. " 
100!. (C) again in London is debtor to (D) in Paris On the other hand, thofe who arc creditors upon 
for a like fum. By the operation of the bill of ex- Paris, when Paris owes a balance to London, are as 
change, the London creditor is paid by the London careful in concealing what ia owing to them by Paris, 
debtor ; and the Paris creditor is paid by the Paris from the fear that thofe who are debtors to Paris would 
debtor ; confequently, the two debts are paid, and no avail themfelves of the competition among the Paris crc- 
raoney is fent from London to Paris nor from Paris ditors, in order to obtain bills for their money, below 
to London. the value of them, when at par. A creditor upon Pa- 
in this example, (A) is the drawer, (B) is the ac- ris, who is greatly prefTed for money at London, will 
cepter, (C) is the purchaferof the bill, and (D) re- willingly abate fomcthing of his debt, in order to get 
ccives the money. Two perfons here receive the mo- on/ -who. will give him money for it. 
ney, ( A1 and (D) ; and two pay the money, (B) and From the operation carried on among merchants up- 
(C) 1 which is juft what mutt be done when two on 'Change, we may difcover the confequence of their 
debtors and two creditors clear accounts. feparate and jarring interefts. They are conftantly in- 
This is the plain principle of a bill of exchange, terefted in the ftate of the balance. Thofe who are 
From which it appears, that reciprocal andequaldebu creditors on Paris, fear the balance due to London ; 
only can be acquitted by them. thofe who are debtors to Paris, dread a balance due 
When it therefore happens, that the reciprocal debts to Paris. The intereft of the fir ft is to diuemble what 
of London and Paris (to ufe the fame example J ate they fear ; that of the laft, to exaggerate what they 

wiftu' 
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fcdw ny. wifli. ' The brokers are thofe who determine ilie courfe 

?' ' * ' of the day i and the mod intelligent merchants are 

thofe who d if patch their bufinefe before the fad is 
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Whenever a balance is to be paid, that payment cofls, Kicking* 
we have fcen, an additional expence to thofe of the -— v -^ 



— expence 

place who owe it, over and above the value of the debt. 

iown. If, therefore, thia expence be a loft to the trading 

Now, how U trade in general interefted in the que- man, he muft either be repaid thia lofs by thofe whom 



ftion, Who mall outwit, and who Ihall be outwitted, he ferret, that is, by the nation ; or the trade he 



in this complicated operation of exchange among mer- 
chants i 

The intereit of trade and of the nation is principal- 
ly concerned in the proper method of paying and re- 
ceiving the balances. It is alfo concerned in prefer- 
ring a juft equality of profit and lofs among all the 
merchants, relative to the real ftate of the balance. 



will become left profitable. 
Every one-wilt agree, that the expence of high ex- 
change upon paying a balance is a lofs to a pcoplr, 
no way to be compenfattd by the advantages they reap 
from enriching the few individuals among them who 
gain by contriving methods to pay it off ; and if an ar- 
gument is neceflary to prove diis propofition, it may 



Unequal competition among men engaged in the lame be drawn from this principle-, viz. whatever renders the 
purfuit, conltantly draws along with it bad confequen- profit upon trade precarious or uncertain, is a lofs to-' 
ces to the general undertaking ; and fecrecy in trade trade in general : this lofs is the conference of high' 
will be found, upon examination, to be much more ufe- exchange; and although a profit does refult from it 
ful to merchants in their private capacity, than to the upon one branch of trade, the ex change- bufin eft, vet 
trade they are carrying on. tliat cannot compenfate the lofs upon every other. 

Merchants endeavour to Amplify their bufinefs at We may, therefore, here repeat what we have fiud' 
above, that the more difficulty is found in paying a ba- 
lance, the greater is the lofs tb a nation. 



much a 



is poflible ; and commit to brr-kers many opera- 
tions which require no peculiar talents to execute. This 
of exchange is of fuch a nature, that it is hardly pof- 
. fible for a merchant to carry on the bufinefs of his bills, 
without their afCltance, upon many occafions. When 
merchants come upon 'Change, they are fo full of fear 

■ndjealoufics, that they will not openthemfelvesto one , , ... 

another, left they mould difcover what thej want to beimj fomctimes above and fometimes below par, ac- 
conceal. The broker U ■ confidential man, in fome de- cording to the circumftancea of trade, 
gree, betweenparties, and bringsthem together. When the courfe of exchange rifes above par, the 

Befides the merchants who circulate among them- country where it rifes may conclude for certain, that 
ferret their reciprocal debt* and credits arifing from the balance of trade runs againft them. The truth of 
inch- importation and exportation of goods, there is an- this will appear,, if we fuppofe Britain to import from 
other fet of merchants who deal in exchange ; which is any foreign place goods to the value* of 100,000 1. at 



The Courfe of Exchange. 

The courfe of exchange is the current price betwixt 
- places, which is always fluctuating and unfettled p 



the importation and exportation of money and bills. 
Were there, never any balance on the trade of 0; 
tiona, exchangers and brokers would find little employ- 



par, and export only to the, value of 8o,oool. In this 

cafe, bills on the faid foreign place will be fcarco in 

i, and confcqucntly will rife in value j and after 



ment: reciprocal and equal debts would eaiily be tranf- the 80,000]. is paid, bills' mult be procured from other 

acied openly between the parties themfelves. Neman places at a high rate to pay the remainder, fo that per- 

feigns and duTcmble*, except when he thinks he has an haps 1 ao.oool may be paid for bills to difcharge » 

intercft in fo doing. debt of 100,0001. 

Bnt when balance* come, to be paid, exchange be- Though the courfe of exchange be in a perpetual 

cornea intricate j and merchants are fo much employed flux, and rifes or fells according to the drcumftaoce* of 

in particular branches of buGnefi, that they are obliged trade ( yet the exchange* of London, Holland, Ham, 

to leave the liquidation of their debt* to a particular burgh, and Venice, in a great meafure regulate thofi 

fet of men, who make it turn out to the beft advantage of all other places in Europe, 
totnemfclw*. 

I. Exchange tmth Holland. 

M O N E. Y-T ABLE. 

Pur m SttrEng. ,. d. ; 



8 runnings, or 2 duytes, 
3 Groat*,, or 16 penning*, 
6 Stivers, or 12 pence, 
IO Schillings,. 
30 Stivers, or 40 pence, 
■ 6 Guilder*, or florin*, 
aj-Guildera, or florin*, 



1 



■r penny s o 

1 fchilHng .= o 

1 pound Flemilh = 10 

1 gilder or florin = I 
1 pound Flcmilh 

1 1 ix dollar 



).J4- 
1.09 
6.56 
11.18 
■9.86 
11.18 



4 6.66" 



In- Holland there are two fort* of money, bank and better than the current. The difference between thV 

wfrrent. The bank is reckoned good fecurity ; de- bank and current money it called the agio. 
maods on the bank are readily anfwered ; and hence Bill* on Holland are alwayt drawn in bank-moncvj; 

hank-money is generally rated from 3 to 6 fertaa. and if account* be fcnt over from Holland to Britain^ 
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Bribing*, ennvnt money, the Britilh merchant pay* thefe tccounti 
"■■ ■ ' L by bill*, and In this cafe has the benefit of the agio. 

PkOB. I. TV reduce hani-meney to eurrent money. 

ioo+agio, fo the given guilder* 



I 4» * 
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Rule. As 100 
to the anfwer. 

El&MF 



In Amfterdara, Rotterdam, Mid die burgh, ftc hook* Hathorifp. 
and account* are kept by fome in guilder* ftiver* and • '. 
penning*, and by other* in pounds Stilling* and penes , 
Flemiih. 

Britain give* 1 1. Sterling for aa uncertain number 
of milling* and pence Flemiih. The par i* 1 L Ster- 

Holland currency, thcagiobciogt^/ema/J When' 



Guild. 



too 8S5 1 iocs 
44*o 
17680 



8|oo)i8»3a|5o(ai79 
16 . . . 20 

2* ic|oo( 



4-cur. 



*3 2 

56 16 




1* 32 

7* 32 




Or, by practice, 
12IO 

44,2 = % percent. 
22. 1 ss 1 percent. 
2.7625 je | percent. 



When the Flemiih rate rife* above par, Britain gain* 
and Holland lofes by the exchange, and vite verfa. 

Sterling money h changed into Fleinifh, by faying, 

As 1 L Sterling to the giyen rate, 

So is thejgiven Sterling to the Flemiih fought. 

Or, the Fkmifli money may be caA up by pra&ice. 

Dutch money, whether pound*, (hillings, pence Fle- 
mifh, or guilders, ftiver*, penning*, may be changed 
into Sterling, by faying, 

A* the given rate to 1 1. Sterling, 

So the given Dutch to the Sterling fought. 

Example, i. A merchant in Britain draw* on Am- 
fterdam for 78a 1. Sterling: How many pounds Fle- 
miih, and how many guilders, will that amount to, ex- 
change at 34*. 8d. /w pound Sterling? 

Decimally. 



825 800 41581 



16500 
16 



S)a64|ooo ,, „ . , , 

3)33 fytwGufo 

11 1 1)143101,2210 bank. 
N*IM. 




L. 
If 1 : 



34 8 :: 782 



2279.0625 
If the agio only be required, make the agio the 
middle term, thus : 

Gail. jt. pen. 
A* 100 t 3-J- :: 2*10 : 69 1 4 agio. Or, work 
by practice, a* above. 

Paoa II. T11 redme eurrent money to btmi-taouoy. 
Rulh: Aa ioo+«gi« to 100, fo the given guilder* 
to the anfwer. 

Exakpli. What will 1379 guilders 1 ftiver 4 pen- 
ning*, Holland currency, amount to in bank-money, 
the agio being 3 , per cent.? 

Guild. GuM, Guild. J. pen. 
Aa 103 V : 100 :: 3279 t 4 



+.6 

_Z!l 

83« 
33*8 
2912 

12)325312 

2]0) 2710I9 4 

£•'355 94/iW. 

By practice. 

/-. a d. 
782 
39' 
156 8 



r 782 



a|o)'7'°l5>-3 
£.1355 9 4/Sa*. 



'355 9 4** 
the FlettuT 



Or thus j 
L. 



14*. =t^ 

8d.=TV 



78a 

547 8 
. 26 1 4 



'355 9 4** 



Multiply the Flemifh pound* and ihillings by 6, and 
the product will be guilder* and ftiver* ; and if there 
be any pence, multiply them by 8 for penning* ; or, 
divide the Flemiih pence by 40, and the quot will be 
guilders, and the half of the remainder, if there be any, 
will be ftiver*, and one penny odd will be half a ftiver, 
or 8 pcanings, as follow*; 

1355 9 4 Flem.ptnee. 

5 4f°)3*53'l*(3*'««- 



Guild. %i$i ififiv. GiiiQY.8132 i6Jtib. 

2. Change 591 1. 5*. Flemiih into Sterling money, 
exchange at 37*. 6d. FlemiflijW-l. Sterling. 
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FUm. Stir. , Ftm. 
,.«/. L. L. *. 



S)7S "°*5 

— a 
♦)'S 

— 5)n&f<> 



jin/.^i; S iSttr. 



S)L. 
If ..87; 



5) 473° 

3) 94* . 

3'5i 

Decimalljr. 
I. 5) i- 



jl 118.25 
5) aj-65 
0I i) 4-73(3'3-3 
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phcnaingij but tome keep diem n no****, ftinTImgs, I 

and groats Flemilh. » 

The agio « Hamburgh runs between to and 40 
fer cent. All bJU> are paid in bank-moaey. 

Hamburgh exchanges with Britain by giring an un- 
certain number of (chilling* and grouts Flemilh for the 
pound Sterling. The groot or penny Flemifh here, ai 
alfo at Antwerp, is worth fr£ of a penny Sterling) and 
fo Something better than in Holland, where it u o 
A^d. Sterling Fkmi/h. 



1 only 



6 Phenninga 

6 Schilling- lubf 
1 Schilling- lub 
t Mark 

7 i Marks 



make 



2 pence or groota 
I 32 pence or groota 
l I pound. 
The par with Hamburgh, and alfo with Antwerp, 
ia 351. 6|d. Plenum for il. Sterling. 

ExAttrLtt. 1. How many marks niift be received 
at Hamburgh for 300 1. Sterling, exchange at tea «d. 
Flemifti/ff-1 Sterling? 

L. /. d. t. 
If 1 : 35 3 :j 3 c* 



80 

71 



5° 
45 



Holland exchanges with other nations as follows, 

vis. with 

Flem.d. 
Hamburgh, on the dollar, — 66y 
France, on the crown, = 54 

Spain, on the ducat, * = icxjf 
Portugal, on the crufade,' es 50 
Venice, on the ducat, = 93 

Genoa, on the pezzo, . = 100 
Leghorn, on the pialtie, =. 100 
Florence, on the crown, = lao 
Naples, on the ducat, = 74^ 

Rome, on the crown, = 136 

Milan, ra the ducat, = 102 

Bologna, on the dollar, = 94$ 

Exchange between Britain and Antwerp, as alfo the 

A u (Irian Netherlands, is negotiated the fame way as 

with Holland ; only the par it fomewhat different, « 

will be defcribed in article z<t, following, 

II. Exchange -with Hamburgh. 
Mow ei-ri(iE. 

Par m Sterling. ' 1, d. 

1 2 Phenninga ~\ f 1 fchiBing-lub so ij 

16 Schilling-bibs I * i ' mark 3 1 6 

2 Marks ^ | 1 dollar 930 

3 Marks I -a I 1 sixdollar. * 4 6 
6£Mafka -J ^1 ducat s 9 a| 

Books and account* km kspt-at the bank, and by 
moft people in the city, la marks, fchilUng-lubs, and 
Vol. VII. Fm t 



M. fib. 

ja)i»6ooo(3 9 65 IO 
96... 



(no) 

16 

>3»- 
3* 

(o) 
Decimally. 

Flm. 1. Merh.Ik,.,. 

"»<H = SS"J 

4 ! I.J >; 35.15 



17615 
SS'S 



MarkiU iL Sterling 



13.11875 

3«> 



Maiki in 300L Staling 3965.61500 
16 

3750 

"I 

" Ssniliiog-lubi 10.000 
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1. How match Sterling money will a bill of 396; IF you work decimallT, fay, 

mark fofchilling-lub* amount to, exchange at 35s. 3d. Cr. d. Sler. Cr. d. Sler. 



Flemilli per pound Sterling? 

FU„ d. L.St. Mh fib, 

1*35 3 •■ ' ::-396; 10 

13 31 a 

4*3 7930 ao d. 

"897 
4,13) 126900(300! fter. 
1169 
Decimally. 
4 : '-5 " 35*5 

ii 

17625 

4)5^87ST'3-V 8 " 
13*1875)3965.61500(3001 ftw. 

3965645 
III. Exchange wish France. 



= o oU 

= 09* 



Hoiir-TiiLL 
Pur i* Slei 
n Deniera^ C I fol 

20 Soli > nuke < 1 Utk 
3 Livres J C ' crown ,, ( 

At Paris Rouen, Lyons, Sec. books and account* 
are kept in ltvrce, fob, and denien f and the exchange 
with Britain ii on the crown, or ecu, 
Ibis Tournois. Britain gives foe the 
tain number of pence, commonly between 30 and 34, 
the par, as mentioned aboTe, being lojd. 

ErAMrLR. 1. What Sterling money mol be paid in 
London to receive in Paris 1978 crowns 1^ fouv ex> 
change at 3 i4d. per crown ?• 

Sob. d. Cr. fit,. 

If 60 ; 31V - 1978 25; 

60 

»53 — - 



As 1 : 31.625 ;: 1978.416 : 62567.41708.3; 
t. How many French livres will L. 121 : 18:6 Ster- 
ling amount to, exchange at 32-jj-d. per crown? 
d. Ltv. L. i, d. 
If 3*t ! 3 v. 121 18 6 

8-20 

263 — 



1 1 7048 
58534 

1 '■ Lh- fob. den. 
363)702:88(1670 5 II Jnf. 
Rem. (78=5 fols n deniers. 

J V. Exchange wilb Portugal. 



Mo 



,.d.f. 

- o o 0.2; 



Y-Tl B I. E. 

Par m Sler. 
i ree = 

*°° ""? make $ ' c ™ (tAe = * 3 

1000 rees J £ 1 milree = 5 jf 

u In Lilbon, Oporto, &c. books and accounts ire 

1, of 3 hires, or 60 generally kept in rees and mulreei ; and the millrcea 

""'"' "" " n """* are diftinguifhed from the rees by a maik fet between 

them thus, 485 1* 372 j that is, 485 millrees and 372 

Britain, as well a* other nations, exchanges with 
Portugal on the millree ; the par, as in the table, be- 
ing 67fd. Sterling. The courfe with Britain runs from 
63d. to 68 d. Sterling per millrce. 

Example, i- How much Sterling money will pay 



M 8705 

*5J 

356115 
5935*5 
»374ro 
^0)3003236)5 Xm, 



a biD of 837 v 160 

per millree? 

Ree:. dl 

If 1000 : 63^ 



, exchange at 6jjd. Sterling 

Rett. 

827.10*0 

507- 



»)5-»y39 i 
12)625^7 11 

2to)52llj I J 

L. 260 13 n| An/. 
By Pracric. 
Cr. &Jt. 

"97 8 *5> at 3'T<l- 


30 - i 

Sob ao = 5 
5 *= i 


347 5 

ts 7 s, 

1 74 
O loj. 

2$ 



8000)419370.120 2 
I ») 52421 — 5 d. 



ao) 4368 — t 



fc ",f 



260 13 itj 



i.. 218 8- Si Anfi 

By Praaice. 
Rett. 

817.160, at 63-jd. 

306.790 
10.3395 
.861625 
•43081*5, 

* 1 8.4219375 



TCe 

, Google 
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The ice* being thousandth- parti of the mifiVeeu, are 
* -annexed to the integer, and the operation proceeds ex- 
a£tly m in decimals. 

3. How many reel of .Portugal will coo L Sterling 
amount to, exchange at 5». 4,d. frr nuBrec ? 



If&tf. 



1 

307 



E X 

J. P*f. l. ,. a. 

3« '« 8,i 



6.4 



8OOO IOOOO 



Carried up 1318389 



614)1328389(1163 pisftres. 
1128 •■• 



1003 



3 8 9 i 
368+ 



*'+9 
■ 8+1 



Aw. 

5 1 7)960000000(1856. 866 .<ty. 



V, Exchange with Spain. 



Mod iT'Tiin. 



Piafi. Rub. 
4*f.*i6} 4 



614)1456(4 risk 
**S 6 



35 mervadiet) 
8 rial* (n 

375 menadiesj 



*{:i 



piallre 
ducat 



In Madrid, Bilboa, Cadiz, Malaga, Senile, and moft 
of the principal placet, books and account* are kept in 
piaftre*, called alio dollar 1, rial*, and memdie* ; and 
they exchange with Britain generally on the piaftre, 
and Come time* on the ducat. The courfe runs from 
35d. to 4jd. Sterling for a piaftre or dollar of 8 
liali. , 

Etamf. 1. London imports from Cadiz goods to 
the value of 2163 piaftre* and 4 rials: How much 
Sterling will this amount to, exchange at 38-j d. Ster. 
ling per piaftre f 

PU0. Rial:. 

1163 4, at 38|d. 



6 



L. 345 IB 8rV -V 



VI. Exchange with Venice. 
Msmr.iiiLi. 
5 j- Soldi ? . 1 1 gros 
24 Gros 3 c 1 1 ducat=5oi<L Sterling. 
— ° 5t '^ tie m °ney of Venice is of three forts, viz. two of 

bank money, and the picoli money. One of tbe banks 
deals in banco money, and the other in banco current. 
The bank money is 20 per tent, better than the banco 
current, and the banco current 20 per cent, better than • 
the picoli money. Exchange* arc always negociated 
by the ducat banco, the par being 4 a. ijd. Sterling, 
as in the table. 

. Though the ducat be commonly divided into 14 
grot, yet bankers and negotiators, for facility of com- 
putation, ufually divide it as follow*, and keep their 
books and accounts accordingly. 
ii Deniersd'or ? ■ fifold'or 
30 Soli d'or J ™" e j[ 1 ducat=5oJd. Sterling. 
The conrfe of exchange is from 45c!. to yjd. Ster- 
ling per ducat. 

Ei amp. t. How much Sterling money is equal to 
1459 ducats 18 fols r denier, bank-money of Venice, 

Id. exchange at 5140. Sterling per ducat i 

384 each. Dae. it. Dne.fol. den. d. 

. lOrV If 1 : 51! :: 1459 18 I 53 J rate. 

51I $c' 



2. London remits to Cadiz 345 1. 18s. &rVd. How 
much Spanifh money will this amount to, exchange at 
3&j-d. Stcrlingjfcr piaftre 1 




5 = * 



164 

i3» 

% 



«I°)«*>|7(»7' 



L. 310 17 6 Staling. AhJ. 
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If...» : 



2. How many ducat* at Venice are «quM to 385 L 

11 a, 6d. Sterling, exchange at 41. ^d. per ducat? 

1 585.63c 

.11^)385.6*5 

11 385.625 
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Exchange money if reduced to lire 
multiplied by e TI ■> follows: 
Pn. fold. 
J390 16 
J* 



V by being I 



■95)347°«M("779-* "*■/ 
'9J 



■!«5_ 

19IJ 
'755 

■575 

1560 

Us) 

Bank- money is reduced to current money, by allow- 
ing for the agio, aa waa done in exchange with Hol- 
land ; viz. fay, Aa I OO to no, or as 10 to la, or as 
5 to 6, fo the given -bank- money to the current fought. 
And current money w reduced to bank-money by re* 
vcrling the operation. And in like manner may picoh'. 
money be reduced to current or to bank money, and 
the contrary. 

i ob -ducat* banco of Venice. 

In Leghorn-- 73 pexzos I In Lucca 3 77 crowns 

InRome =68icrowM ) tnFraacfort= i$$x florin*. 

VII. Exchange with Genoa. 

Mo H EV-TAHLI. 

11 Denari) , f 1 foldi 







O 


SB 


I69S 


s 


= 


•« 


H 



Decimally. 

3390-8 
S-75 

1695x0 
>37356 
169540 

Lire* 19497 * Lire* 19497.100 

_ And lire-money it reduced to exchange-money by 
dividing it by 5^. 

In Milan! t crown = 80 
In Naples, 1 ducat 
In Leghorn, 1 pi afire 
In Sicily, 1 crown 
VIII. Exchange with Leghorn. 
Motf 
1 1 Denari ) 

10 Soldi $ n * mK I 1 piaftrc = 46 Ster. 
Books and accounts are kept in piaftres, foldi, and 
denari. The piaftrc here confifta of 6 lire*, and the 
lire contain* 20 foldi, and. the foldi 1a denari, and 
confequently exchange money is 6 lirhci better than 
lire money. The courfe of exchange ii from 47 d. to 
58 d> Sterling per piaftre 

Ehmhe. What is the Sterling value of 7)1 pi- 
aflrti, at 55^- each I 

731 piaftres. at 55 id. 



= 86 



127 J 



f i foldi " .. 

1 1 piaftre = 4 
kept in piaftre 



t. d. 
4or48=f 



146 4 



4 " 4* 



(1 fol 
20 Soldi i raake l > przzo =46 SterKng. 
' Booka and accounts are generally kept in peizoo, 
foldi, and denari: but Come keep them in fires, foldi. 
arid denari ; and 1 2 fuch denari make 1 foldi, and 20 
foldi make 1 lire. 

The peazo of exchange i* equal to 54 lire* j and, 
coofequently, exchange- money is 5^ time* better than 
the lire money. Tbe courfe of exchange nut front 
47 d. to 58 d. Sterling per pezzo. 
/' Eiimp. How much Sterling money is equivalent 
to 3390 pexEos 16 foldi of Genoa, exchange at Jl-Jd. 
Sterling/wrpeazoi 1 

Pes. fildk 
! 3390 16 



■ S't 1 
4'5 



67816 
+15 
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Sterling* money is reduced to money of Leghorn, by 
reverfing the former operation ; and exchange-money 
is reduced to lire-money by multiplying by 6, and lire- 
money to exchange-money by dividing by 6. 

100 piaftres of Leghorn are 

laNaplea = 134 ducata | In Geneva s: iSc-J. crowns. 

Soldi ef Legbtru. 

In Sicily, 1 crown s 133-J- 

In Sardinia, > dollar 3 9$$. 

The above are the chief place* in Europe with which 

Britain exchanges directly ; the exchange* with other 

£ lace* are generally made by bills on Hamburgh, Hol- 
md, or Venice. We (hall here, however, fobjointhe 
par of exchange betwixt Britain and moft ef the other 
place) in Europe with which me has any commercial 
ntercourte. 

Par i« Sieefag L.t 



339080 
67816 
271164, 

4. I. *. 4. 

i6o)28i4 3 64o(i75897,= 73a ;8 i| 
If Sterling money be giTtn, it may be reduced or 
changed into pczxo* of Genoa, by reverfing the former 
•De ra tion. 



Rome, 1 


crown 3= 


6 i> 


Naples, 1 


ducat = 


3 4i 


Florence, 1 


crown := 


5 44 


Milan, 1 


ducat r= 


4 7 


Bologna, 1 


dollar as 


4 $ 


Sicily, t 


crown =' 


S 


Vienna, t 


rixdoUar = 


4 8 


Aoglburgh, 1 


florin = 


3 if 


Francfort, 1 




3 


Bremen, 1 


rixdoUar z= 


36 


Bitflau* 1 


pidaBu s 


3 3 
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Par m Sterling L. t. d. 
rixdoflar s ' 40 



[ S3 1 



Berlin, 

Stetin, t mark — 1 

Erobden, t rixdollar s= 36 

Bolfenna, t ti* dollar =x 38 

Dantcic, 13-i florin* s= 1 » o 

Stockholm, 344 dollar* =100 

Ruffia, 1 ruble = 45 

Turkey, I sfper = 46 

The following places, vis. Switzerland, Nurem- 



E x c 

X. Exchange <aith Inland. ^ 

At Dublin, and all over Ireland, books and accounts 
are kept in pounds, Ihillings, and pence, aa in Britain; 
and they exchange on the tool. Sterling. 

The par of one (hilling Sterling in one (hilling and 
one penny Irifh ; and fo the par of 100 1. Sterling ii 
icSL 6a. 8d. Irilh. The couric of exchange runa 
from 6 to 1 5 per tent. 

Exiur. 1. London remits to Dublin 586 1. 



burgh, Leipfic, Drefden, Ofnabnrgh, Brunfwic, Co- Sterling: How much Irilh money will that amount to^ 

logn, Leige, Strajburgh, Cracow, Denmark, Nor- exchange at c£ per cent, f 

way, Riga, Revil, Narva, exchange with Brita' T 



when direft exchange it made, upon the rixdollar, the 
par being 4 a. 6 d. Sterling. 

IX. Exchange with America and the Wtji ImBu. 

In North America and the Welt Indict, account*, 
a* in Britain, are kept in pounds, fhillinga, and pence. 
In North America they hare few coins circulating a- 
inong them, and on that account have been obliged to 
fubit.it ute a paper-currency for a medium of their com- 
merce ; which having no intrinfic value, is fubjected to 
ttany difadvantages, and generally fufftrt a great dis- 
count. In the Weft Indiei coins are more frequent* 
owing to their commercial iutereourfe with th: Spa- 
niih ftttlements. 

Exchange betwixt Britain and America, or the Weft 
Indies, may be computed m in the following example* : 

i. The neat proceed* of a cargo from Britain to 
Bolton amount to 845 1. 17a. fid. currency: How 
much ia that in Sterling money, exchange at Bo prr 
ttnt.t 

If 180 1 100 

18 : ia L. r. d. 
9 j e :: 845 17 6 



If 100 : 109} : : 586.$ 



800 : 877 4'°55 

4»«55 
46920 

800)5 14360.5 

641. 950625 
Anf. 641 1. tot. Irilh. 

By practice. 
586.5 



s* 



9)4219 7 6 



58.65 

11-7.1 wo* 

46.92 
5.865 
"•93 '5 
•733 "5 



56.450625 add. 



L. 469 18 7f fiter. Anf, 
2. Bolton remits to Britain a bill of 469 I. 18 a. 
i d. Sterling %. How much curreacy was paid for the 
ill at B»fton, exchange at Bo per cent, f 
If 100 J [80 /.. 4. d. 

5 : 9 :: 469 18 74 



5)4329 7 6 

845 17 6 correney. Anf. 
3. How imreh Sterling money will 1 7B0 1. Jamaica 
CBrency amount to, exchange at 40 ftr cent. ? 
If 140 ! too 
14 : 10 F.. 
* • S ••• *7*> 
S 

7)8900 j 
t. 4. 

»7 1 8 6) Ster. Anf. 
Bflh of exchange from America, the rate being high, 
i» an expenftve way of remitting money to Britain ; and 
therefore merchant* in Britain generally cbooic to 
hare the debts due to them remitted home in fugar, 
rwuj, ot other produce, 

6 



641.950625 

*. How much Sterling will 625 I. Iriih amount to* 
exchange at 'o^fer etnl.t 
If iio^ ' IO ° '■'• 613. 

* 800 

883 800.883)500000(566 5 oi 8ter. Anf. 

XI. Exchange betviht London and ether placet in 
Britain. 

T111 feveral town* in Britain exchange with Lon- 
don for a fmall premium in favour of London ; fuchi 
as, f,.iji &c.ftr cent. The premium it more or lefs„ 
according to the demand for bills i 

Ex amp. Edinburgh draws on London for 860 1. ex- 
change at 1 4 per cent. .• How much money muA be paid! 
at Edinburgh for the bill ? 



j6o 



t 6 : 

16 6 premium. 



871 16 6 rjuidfor the bill* 



yGooglc 



. 73 
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Exchange. To avoid paying tbc premium ; 

Wy> -• t ; ce to (j^g t ^ c biUpayable at London a certain 

ber ef days after date ; and in tbia way of doing) 

daya ia equivalent to 1 par tent. 

XII. Arbitration of Exchanger. 

The courfe of exchange betwixt nation and nation 
naturally rifea or (alia according ae tbe circumftancei 
and balance of trade happen to vary. Now, to draw up- 
on and remit to foreign places, in this fluctuating ftate Work ai under, 
of exchange, in the way that will turn out raoft profit' 
able, is the defign of arbitration. Which ia eithei 
fimpie or compound. 



t 54 1 e x c 

ufual prac- 3. If exchange from London to Pan* be 33d. Sterling fi 
per crown, and to Amfttrdam 405 d. FLmilh^rr pound 
Sterling ; and if, by advice from Holland to France, 
the courfe of exchange between Paris and Amfterdam 
ia fallen to 52 d. Ftemilh per crown | what may be 
gained per cent, by drawing on Paris, and remitting to 
Amfterdam ; 

The par of arbitration between Pari* and Amfter- 
dam in this cafc t by Ex. 1. is 54 d. Flemiih/«r crown. 



J. St. Cr. 

If 3^ 
C, 



d.Fl 



I. Simple Arbitration. 
In Ample arbitration the rates or prices of exchange 
from one place to other two are given j whereby is 
found the correfpondent price between the (aid two 
places, called the arbitrated price, or par of arbitration ; 
and hence is derived a method of drawing and remit- 
ting to the beft. advantage. 

If exchange from London to Amfter- 



If 1 

d.Fl.'L.S 
IF 405 : 1 



L.St. Cr. 

100 : 750 debit at Paris 

C. d.Ft. 

750 : 39000 credit at Amfterdam, 

d.Fl. L. t.d.Ster. 
: 39000 : 96 5 iiytoberenutted. 



But if the com fe of exchange between Paris and 
Amfterdam, inftead of falling below, rife above the 
par of arbitration, fuppofe to 56 d. Flcmifh/o- crown ; . 

dam be 33 a. 9 3. per pound Sterling; and if exchange in this cafe, if you propofe to gain by the negotiation, 

from London to Paris be si d. per crown; what mull you muft draw on Amfterdam, sod remit to Paris. 

be tbe rate of exchange From Amfterdam to Paris, in The computation follows. 

order to be put on a par with the other two i 



Sler. Film. & 

>. t. d. 

[f 20 : 33 9 : 



L.St.d-Fl. 
If t : 40s 
d.FI. Cr. 
U$6: 1 .: 
Cr. d.St. 
If 1 i 3* : 



L.St. 

: too ■ 
d.F. 

40500 



d.Fi. 

40500 debit at Amfterdam. 
Cr. 



7*3rz cr«dit " Paris. 
Cr. L. 1. d. Sttr. 

7 3 3tV : 9° 8 6$ to be remitted. 



3 II 5 if gained per cent. 

In negotiations of this fort, a fum for remittance ia 

afforded out of tbe fum you receive for tbe draught ; 

and your credit at the one foreign place pays your debt 

at the other. 

II. Compound Arbitration. 
Ik compound arbitration the rate or price of ex- 
change between three, four, or more placet, is given, 
in order to find how much a remittance paffiug through 
them all will amount to at the laft place ( or to find 
the arbitrated price, or par of arbitration, between the 
firft place and the laft. And this may be done by the 
following 

Rut.it. I. Diftinguilh the given rates or prices in- 
to antecedents and consequents ; place the antecedents 
in one column, and the confequent* in another on the 
right, fronting one another by way of equation. 

II. The firii antecedent, and the laft confequent to 
which an antecedent is required, muft always be of the 
From theCe operations it appears, that if any fum of lame kind- 
money be remitted, at the rates of exchange mention- III. The fecond antecedent muft be of the fame 
ed, from any «ne of tbc three places to tbe fecond, and kind with tbe firft confequent,. and the third antece- 
from the fecond to the third, and again from the third dent of the lame kind with the fecond confequent, &c. 
to the firft, the fum fo remitted will come home entire, IV. If to any of tbe numbers a fraction be annexed, 
without increafe or diminution. both the antecedent and ita confequent muft be rouiii- 

From the par of arbitration thus found, and the plied into the denominator. 
courfe of exchange given, is deduced a method of V. To facilitate the operation, terms that happen to 
drawing and remitting to advantage, as in the follow* be equal or the lame in both columns, may be dropped 
ing example. or rejected, and other terms may be abridged.' 

4 VI. 



III? 

140)1 2960(54 d. Flem. pier croiva, Anf. 

2. If exchange from Paris to London be 32 d. Ster- 
' ling/f crown ; and if exchange from Paris to Amfter- 
dam be 54J. FlemiftiArr crown ; what muft be the rate 
of exchange between London and Amfterdam, in order 
to be on a par with the other two ! 
Sttr. Flem. Skr. 
d. d. d. 
If 32 : 54 . : 240 
240 

216 
108 

32)12960(405 {33 9 Flem. perl. Ster. Anf. 
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VI.MjhrpIy the antecedent* continually for a divifor, from Venice to Hamburgh, at tood. Flemith^wdacat 
J and ihc confequent* continually for a dividend, and the from .Hamburgh to Liibon, at 5od. Flemilh pa 

Jade of 400 rees ; and, bltly, 
don at 64d. Sterling fa 



quot will be the and 

Eump. 1. If London remit I cool. Sterling tr> 
Spain, by way of Holland, at jjj. Flcmifh per pound 
Sterling; thence to France, at yftd. Flemilh per crown ; 
thence to Venice, at 100 crowns per 60 ducats ; and 
thence to Spain, at 360 mervadiesjVrducnt ; now many 
piaftre*, of 272 mervadiea, will the lecol Sterling a- 
mount to in Spain ? 

' AntctedtnXe. " Confttjuenti . Alr'ulged. 

1 1. Sterling s= 35 s. or 420 d. Fl. 
58d. Flemilh =: i crown France 
ioocrown*France = 60 ducat* Venice 

1 ducat Venice = 360 mcrvadiea Spain 
272 mervadiea = 1 piaftre 
Howmanypiaftrei=ioooi. Sterling 



from Lifbon to Lon- 
._: How much Sterling 
money will the remittance amount to ? and how much 
will be gained or faved, fuppofing the dircdl exchange 
from Holland to London at 3'Vj. loi. Flcmiih^rr pound 
Sterling ? 

Antecedents. Confequenti. 

5*6d. Flem. — 1 crown 
100 crown* = 60 ducat r. 

1 ducat =: iood. Flem. 
50 d. Flem. =: 400 reea. 
tcoorec* = 64a. Sterling. 
How many d. Ster. = 400I. or 96000 d. Flemilh? 
Thia, in the fractional form, will Hand aa follow** 
60X100X400X64X96000 _ 36*^40 
65X100X50X1000 7 * 

order to ahridge the term), divide 58 and 410 7)368640(52662 £d. Ster. =219!. 8*. 6$d. St. Anf. 



1= 45 



, and the 



by 2, and you have the new antecedent * y , •>»•* ™ _ 

new confequent 2io ( rejeft two cipher* in 100 and To find how much the exchange from Amfterdam 

ioooj divide 27* and 360 by 8. and you have 34 *»™7<" London, at 36.. lod. Flemilh perl Ster* 

and 4; ( divide 34 and 60 by 2, and you have 17 and ■» ■" an V ou « to » %• 

30; and the whole will Hand abridged a* above. '• * d. Ft. L. Si. d. FI. L. ,. d.St. 

Then, 29 X 17=493 divifor; and 210 X 30X45 3 6 IO "44* • » 9«k» > »>7 3 '°v 

X 10— a835ooodi*idend; and, 493)2835000(57507- " "9 8 *H 

Or, the confequent* may be connected with the fign 44* Gained or faved, 24 8 j. 

. nf multiplication, and placed over a line by way of no- ln the «»« «»u>ple, the par of arbitration, or the 

wdthe antecedent., con ne fled in the fame "bitrated pnee, between London and Amtterdam, <-=- 



merator ; 



may be placed under the line, by way of de- 
nominator; and then abridged, as follows: 

4-»oX6oXs6oXioo _ aioX6oXtfioXto 

58X100X272 29X1X272 

_ 2ioX6oX45Xio _ a 10X30X45X10 

>9*34 "" *9*'7. 

^ 2835000, 
~ ""493 
And, 493)a8350oo(575o4-piaftre». Anf. 

The placing the term* by way of antecedent and 
confequent, and working aa- the rulea direfl, fare fo 
many dating* of the rule of three, and greatly Aforten* 

(be operation. The proportiona at .large for t be above Howmany d. Flcm.=. 24od. Ster; i 
....a: 11 o._j j._. tcooX5oXicPX56X2 4Q_875 . 

64X400X100X60 "* " 



the number of Flemilh pence given for 1 1. Sterling, 
may be found thu* : 

Make 6+d. Sterling, the price of the millree, the 
firlt antecedent ; then all the farmer, confequent* wilt 
become antecedent!, and all the antecedent* will be* 
come confequent*. Place 240, the pence in 1 1. Sterling, . 
a* the I aft confequent, and then proceed aa taught **- 
bovc, M. 

Antecedent!. Cunfiquentt, 
6+d. Ster. = 1000 reea. 
400 reea as 50d. Flem. 
iood- Flem. = 1 ducat. 
60 ducats — 100 crow d*. 
crown = 56d. Flem. 



aoieftion would ftandna under; 

L. St. d.Fi. L. St. 
If 



d.Fl. 
420000. 



*) B 75l437Td. = 36*. 5Jd. Fkm./erl. Ster. An/.. 

Or the arbitrated price may be found from the anfwerr 
to the queftion, by faying 
4. Ster. d. Flem. d. St. 
240 



10 :: 1000 

d.Fl. Cr. <LFL 

If 58 : 1 " 430000 : 7241^7, 

Cr. Due. . Cr. Due. 

If 100 : 60 :i 7*4'H : 4344rf 

Due. Mer. Due. Mtr. 

If 1 : 360 :: 43444$. : 15641 37 jf 

Mer. BiafL Mer. Fiafi. 

If 272 : 1 « 'J64»37H ! 57JoHt 

If we fuppofe the court* of direct, exchange to Spain 
to be 4>ja. Sterling per piaftre, the icool. remitted 
would only amount- to 5647* piadre* 1 and, coufe* 
quently, 103 piadre* are gamed by the negotiation-) 
that ii, about 3 per tent. 

■ 3. A banker in Amfterdam remit* to London 400 L 

Flamifti ; firft to France at 56d- Flemim/er crown | A* it Sterling to 36s. fid. Flemilh, fo 2 19I Bs. 6^d 
from. France to Venice, at 100 crowns per 60 ducata ; Sterling to 400L Flemim. 



a : 96000 :; 
7 

672000 
'4Q 

26SS- 
134+ 

4. >. d.Fhm. 

368640)161280000(437-! =s 36 51 a* before. 

The work may be proved bythe arbitrated price thui : " 
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Zuhuge, The arbitrated price compared with the ilrt€t court: 

I fcuhe niie.-. fl, ows w bcthcr the direct or circular remittance will be 

* molt advantageous, and how much. Thus the banker 

at AmflcrJam will think it better exchange to receive 

i). Sterling for 361 $)d. Flcmilb, than for 36s. iod. 

Flemilh. 

Exchange fignifie* sJfb a place in moll conliderable 
trading cities, wherein the merchant*, negociants, a- 
gcut*, bankert, brokers, interpreter!, and other rterfona 
concerned in commerce, meet on certain days, and at 
certain time* thereof, to confer and treat together of 
matters relating to exchange*, remittance*, payment*, 
adventures, affuranees, ftteghimenu, and other mercan- 
tile negociations, both by lea and land. 

In Flanders, Holland, and feveral citie* of France, 
thtfe place* are called burfet; at Paris and Lyons, placet 
Ac change; and in the Hanfc towns, colleges of merchant!. 
Thefe aflembiies are held with fo much exaftneuj, and 
merchants and negociants arc fo indifpenfably required 
to attend at tliem, that a peifon't abfence alone make* 
him be fufpeded of a failure or bankruptcy. The 
moll coaliderable . exchanges in Europe, are that of 
Amlterdam. ; and that of London, called the Royal 
Exchange. 

Even in the time of the ancient Romans, there were 
places for the merchant* to meet, in moil of the confi- 
derable cities of the empire. That faid by foiue to 
bare been built at Rome in the year of the city zee* 
493 years before our Saviour, under the confulate of 
•Apptus Claudius and Publius ServiliuB, was called col- 
legium TBercalonm ; whereof it is pretended there ire 
xt ill. fome remains, called by the modern Romans loggia, 
the lodge ; and now, ufually, the Place of St George. 
This notion of a Roman exchange is fuppofed to be 
founded on the authority of Livy, whofc words are as 
follow ; viz. Certamai con/u/i&us inciderat, uter Medica- 
re? Mcrcuru atdem. Senatui afe rem ad fopulum reject! ; 
titri eorum dedicaUo jiijfu populi data ejfet, turn ff*tfft «•- 
nan*, mcrcatorium collegium injlttucrc ju0l. Liv. lib. 11. 

But it mull be here remarked, that collegium never fig- 
nified a building for a fociety in the purer ages of the 
Latin tongue ; fo that collegium mercalorvn iuflihterc muft 
not be. rendered to build an exchange for the merchants, 
but to incorporate the merchants into a company. As 
Mercury was the God uf traffick, this tdei Merturi 
feems to have been chiefly defigoed for the devotion* 
of this company or corporation. 

EXCH1-QUER, in the British jurisprudence, an 
ancient court of record, in which all caufes concern- 
ing the revenues and right* of the crown are beard 
and determined, and where the crown revenue* are re- 
ceived. It took this name from the cloth that covered 
the table of the court, which was party -coloured, or 
chequered. 

This court i* faid to have been erected by William 
the Conqueror, its model being taken from a like court 
eftabliftied in Normandy long before that time. An- 
ciently its authority was fo great, that it was held in 
the king's palace, and the aft* thereof were not to be 
examined or controlled in any other of the king's 
courts ; but, at prcfent, it is the lift of the four courts 
at Weftminfter. 

In the exchequer, fome reckon feven courts, viz, 
thofe of pleas, accounts, receipts, exchequer chamber 
(which is an affembly of all the judge* on difficult mat- 

WlM. 
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ten in law), error* in ike exchequer, errors in the Eacaceasp, 
king's bench, and, laftly, the court of equity in the — r^ 
exchequer. 

But the exchequer, for the difpatch of bufinefs, ii 

f;enerally divided into two parts; one of which ischief- 
y converfant in the judicial hearing and deciding of all 
caufes relating to the'king's coffers, formerly termed 
the exchequer of accounts 1 the other is called the receipt 
of the exchequer, as being principally employed in re- 
ceiving and paying of money. 

Officers of the receipt may take one penny in the 
pound, as their fee for fums iffued out ; and they are 
obliged, without delay, to receive the money brought 
thither ; and the money received is to be put into chefcU 
under three different locks and keys, kept "by three fe- 
veral officers. All fherifJs, bailiffs, &c. are to account 
in the exchequer ; and in the lower part, termed the 
receipt, the debtor* of the king, and perfons in debt to 
them, the king's tenants, and the officer* and miniflers 
of the court, are privileged to fuc one another, or any 
It ranger, and to be fuedin the like actions as are brought 
in the court* of king's bench and common-pleas. 

The judicial part of the exchequer, is a court both 
of law and equity. The court of law is held in the 
office of pleas, according to the courfe of common 
law, before the barons: in this court, the plaintiff 
ought to be a debtor or accountant to the king ; and 
the leading procefa is either a writ of fubpeena, or quo 
minus, which lafl goes into Wales, where no procefa 
out of courts of law ought to run, except a capias utla- ' 
gat urn. 

The court of equity is held in the exchequer cham- 
ber before the trcalurcr, chancellor, and barons ; but, 
generally, before the barons only : (he lord chief ba- 
ron being the chief judge to hear and determine all 
caufes. The proceedings in this part of the exche- 
quer are by Engliih bill and anfwer, according to the 
practice ot the court of chancery ; with this difference, 
that the plaintiff here mull fet forth, that he is a debt- 
or to the king, whether he be fo or not. It is in this 
court of equity that the clergy exhibit bills for' the re- 
covery of their tythes, &c. Here too the attoroey- 
gencral exhibits bills for any matters concerning the 
crown j and a bill may be exhibited againft the king'* 
attorney by any peribn aggrieved in any caufe profe- 
cuted againft him on behalf of the king, to be relieved 
therein : in which cafe, the plaintiff is to attend on the 
attorney -general, with a copy of the bill, and procure 
him to give in an anfwer thereto ; in the making of 
which he may call in any perfon interefted in thecaofe, 
or any officer, or others, to inftrncx him, that the king 
be not prejudiced thereby, and hi* anfwer is to be put 
iu without oath. 

But, betides the bufinefs relating to debtors, farm- 
ers, receivers, accountants, Ac all penal punifh- 
ments, intrufion, and forfeitures upon popular aftions, 
are matters like wife cognizable by this court ; where 
there alfo fit* a pui&ie-baron, who adm milters the oath* 
to high Sheriffs, bailiffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, 
comptrollers, furveyors, and fearcher* of all the cu- 
stoms, &c. 

The exchequer in Scotland has the fame privileges 
and j u ri fill & ion as that of England ; and all matters 
competent to the one are likewife competent to the 
other. 

Jttmi 
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Exchequer, Sloth Soot of lit Eichksjis*, is a book under the of that unfortunate prince's revenue; being firft intro- Bsttfc. 

Eicifc. keeping of the two chamberlains of the exchequer; duced, on the model of the Dutch prototype, by the "" * " ' 

*"' * fmd to have been compofed in 117 j by Gervaio of parliament ilfelf after it* rupture with the crown. Yet 
Tilbury, nephew of king Henry II. and divided into inch was the opinion of its general unpopularity, that 
feveral chapters. Herein is contained a defcription of when in 1642 " a-'perfion* were call by malignant per- 
the court of England, as it then ftood, its officer*, their font upon the houie of commons, that they intended to 
ranks, privileges, wages, perquisites, power, and jurif- introduce excites, the houfe for its vindication therein 
diction 1 and the revenues of the crown, both in mo- did declare, that thefe rumours were falfe and fcanda- 
ney, grain, and cattle. Here we find, that for one lout, and that their authors Ihould be apprehended and 
Hulling, as much bread might be bought aa would ferve brought to condign punilhmcnt." Its original efta- 
■ oc men a whole day) that the price of a fat but- blilhmcnt was in 1643, and its progrefs was gradual ; 
lock was only 1 a {hillings, and a theep four, &c. being at firft laid upon thofe penona and commodities 
Chancellor »f the Exchk$umx. See Chancellor. where it was fuppofed the hardfhip would be leaft per- 
ExcHK^fiBK-BiUi, By ftatute 5 Ann c. 1 3. the lord- cei vable, viz, the makers and venders of beer, ale, cy- 
treafurers may caufe exchequer-bills to be made of der, and perry 1 and the royalifti at Oxford loon fol- 
any fumi not exceeding 1,500,000 I. for the ufc of the lowed the example of their brethren at WefhninAer, by 
war ; and the duties upon houfca were made charge- impofrag a fimilar duty : both fides protefting, that it 
able with 4 1. 10*. per cad. per amain to the bank fhould be continued no longer than to the end of the 
For circulating them. The bank not paying the bills, war, and' then be utterly abolifhed. But the parlia- 
a&ioos to be brought againft the company, and the ment at Weftminfter (bon after iropofed it on flelh, 
money and damages recovered: and if any exchequer- wine, tobacco, fugar, and fuch a multitude of other 
bills be loft, upon affidavit of it before a baron of the commodities, that it might be fairly denominated gnu- 
exchequer, and certificate from fuch baron, and fecu- rah in purfuance of the plan laid down by Mr Pymnte 
rity to pay the fame if found, duplicates are to be made (who fecmsto have been the father of the excife), in his 
out : alio when bills are defaced, new ones lhall be de- letter to Sir John Hotharn, fignifying, " that they 
livered. The king, or hi* officers in the exchequer, had proceeded in the excife to many particular*, and 
by former ftatutcs, might borrow money upon the ere- intended to go on farther j but that it would be ne- 
dit of bills, payable on demand, with intereft after the ceflary to life the people to it by little and little." And 
. rate of 3d. per diem for every tool. bilL And by afterwards, when the nation had been accuftoined to it 
8 & 9 W. 3. c. 10. an intereft of 5 d. n-day was allow- for a (cries of years, the fuccecding champions of li- 
ed for every tooL But 11 W. 3. c. t. lowered the in- berty boldly and openly declared " the import of ex- 



Ann, c. 11. it 11 funk to ad. a-day.— Forging eiche- be laid upon the people;" and accordingly continued 

quer bill*, or the indorfement* thereof, it felony. it during the whole uiurpatioo. Upon king Charles'* 

EXCISE, (from the Belgic accujfc, tributum, return, it having then been long efiablifhed and it* 



tereft on thefe billa to 4 d. a-day per tent. And by 1 a cife to he the moft eafy and indifferent levy that could 

c , l.a-oay.— " ' ' '' ' .... •■ . ■ , 

it* thereof 

EXCISE, (from the Belgic accuse, tributum, return, It having then been long e&ablifhed and it* 

" tribute)," an inland duty or impofition, paid fome- produce well known, fome part of it waa given to the 

timet upon the confumption of the commodity, or fre- crown, in 1 1 Car. II. by way of purchafe for the feudal 

quently upon the wholclale, which is the laft ftage tenures and other oppreifive part* of the hereditary reve- 

before the confumption. This is doubtlefs, impartial- nue. But, from it* tirft original to the prefent time, its 

ly (peaking, the moft mconomical way of taxing the very name ha* been Odious to the people. It has, never- 

lubjedi the charges of levying, collecting, and ma- theiefs,beenimpofedonabundanceofothercommoditie* 

naging the ex rife- duties, being conGdcrably lefs in in the reignsof king William III. and every fuccecding 

proportion than in other branches of the revenue. It prince, to fupport the enormous expences occa&oned 

alfo renders the commodity cheaper to the confumer, by our wart on the continent. Thus brandies and o- 

than charging it with cullomi to the fame amount thcr fpirit* are now excifed at the diftiUery ; printed 

would do ; for the reafon juft now given, becaufe ge- tilks and linens, at the printer's ; (larch and hair pow- 

nerally paid in a much later ftage of it. But, at the der, at the maker's j gold and filver wire, at the 

fame time, the rigour and arbitrary proceeding* of ex- wiredrawer's ; all plate wbatfoever, firft in the hand* 

cife-lawa feem hardly compatible with the temper of a of the vender, who pay* yearly for a licence to fell it, 

free nation. For the frauds that might be committed and afterwards in the hand* of the occupier, who alfo 

in this branch of the revenue, unlets a drift watch it pays'an annual duty for having it in hi* cuftody ; and 

kept, make it neceflary, wherever it is eftabliihed, to coaches and other wheel-carriage*, for which the occu- 

give the officer* a power of entering and fearctiing the pier is excifed ; tho' not with the fame rircum fiances of 

noufe* of fuch a* deal in eicifeable commodities, at any arbitrary flrictaefs with regard to plate and coaches as 

hour of the day, and, in many cafes, of the night like- in the other inftances. To thefe we may add coffee 

Vife. And the proceeding*, in cafe of tranfgreffions, and tea, chocolate and cocoa paftc, for which the du- 

are fo fummary and fudden, that a man may be con- ty is paid by the retailer; all artificial wines, common. 

victed in two days time in the penalty of many thou- ly called fweebj paper and pafteboard, firft when 

(and pound*, by two commiffioocrs or jnftice* of the made, and again if ftained or printed; malt, as before- 

peace ; to the total cxclufiou of the trial by jury, and mentioned ; vinegars j and the manufacture of glafs; - 

aifrcgard of the common law. For which reafon, tho' for all which the duty i* paid by the manufacturer; 

lord Clarendon tell* us, that to his knowledge the earl hop*, for which the perfou that gathers them i* an- 

of Bedford (who was made lord treafurer by king fwerable j candles and foap, which are paid for at the 

Charles I. to oblige hi* parliament) intended to have maker's ; malt liquor* brewed for (ale, which are ex- 

fet up the excife in England, yet it never made a part cifed at the brewery; cyder and perrr 

Vol. VII. Parti. H 
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Zieifion der's ; leather and fklns, at the tanner's ; and, lately, 
tobacco, at the minufaifturer's : A lift, which no 
_' friend to his country would wifh to fee farther in- 
creased. 

The excife was formerly farmed out ; but is no* 
managed for the king by com million e rs In both king- 
doms, who receive the whole produft of ihe excite, 
and pay it into the exchequer. Thefe commiflionert 
are nine in number in England, and five Iu Scotland. 
The former have a falary of 1000 1. a-year, the laltei 
600 1. They are obliged by oath to lake 00 fee 
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their emperor, firft gave die Europeans any confident Exeommu- 
account of it. See XrLO-jlloes. aication. , 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an eeclefiaftical penal- * 
ty or cenfure, whereby fuch perfons as are guilty of 
any notorious crime or offence, are feparated from tbe 
communion of the church, and deprived of all fpiiitual 
advantages. 

Excommunication is founded on a natural right 
which all focieties have, of excluding out of their body 
fuch as violate the laws thereof; and it was originally 
' ifti tuted for preferring the purity of the church j but • 



ward but from the king himfelf ; and from them there ambitious ecclcfiaftica converted it by di^ 

lies an appeal to five other commiflioneis called cammif- engine for promoting their own power, and inflicted it 

jtontrs ef appeals. on the moft frivolous occafions. 

EXCIMON, In furgery, the cutting out, or cutting The power of excommunication, as well u other 

off, any part of the body. ac\s of eccleuaflical difcipline, was lodged in the hands 

Excision, in a fcripture fenfc, means the cutting off of the clergy, who diftinguifhed it inio At greater and 

of a perfon from his people, by way of puniflunent for lejfer. The Teller excommunication, (imply called apborif- 

fome fin by him committed. The Jews, Sdden in- mot, "feparation or fufpenfion", confided in excluding 

forms us, reckon up 36 crimes, to which they pretend men from the participation of the eucharift, and the 

this punifhment is due. The Rnhbins reckon three prayers of the faithful. But they were not expelled 

kinds of excifion ; one, which deftroys only the bo'dy j the church ; for they had the privilege of being pre- 

another, which deftroys the foul only j and a third, fent at the reading of the Scriptures, the fermons, and 

which deftroys both body and foul. The firft klndof the prayers of'the catechumens and penitents. This 

excifion they pretend is an untimely death ) the fecoud excommunication was inflicted for leffer crimes j fuch 

is an utter extinction of the foul ; and the third, a as neglecting to attend the fervice of the church, uiil- 

compound of the two former: thus, making the foul behaviour in it, and the like. 

■r immortal, fays Selden, according to the d<- The greater excommunication, called panicle* apBe- 
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arees of mifbehaviour and wicktdnefi of the people. 

EXCLAMATION. See Oratory, n° 85. 

EXCLUSION, or Bill of Exclusion, a bill pro- 
pofed about the clofe of the reign of king Charles II. 
fur excluding the duke of York, tbe king's brother, 
from the throne, on account of his being a Papill. 

EXCLUSIVE, is fometlmeaufEdadjeaively.thusi 
A patent carries with it an excluji-oc privilege. Some- 
times adverbially : as, fit fait him all tbe numbers f rem 
n" 145 to a" 247 exclufrve; that is, all between thcfe two 
numbers, which themfclvea were excepted. 

EXCOECARIA, in botany: A gem 
andria order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plan 
and In the natural method ranking under th 
order, Trieste*. The male amentum is naked 
is no calyx nor corolla ; there are three ilyle 
tricicous capfule- There is hut one fpecies, t 
locha, 01 aloes-wood, a native of China and foi 
the Indian illands, is about the fame height and form 
as the olive tree. Its trunk is of three colours, and 
contains three forts of wood : the heart is that of tam- 
bac or calombac, which is dearer in the Indies than 
even gold iifelf. It ferves to perfume cloaths and a- 
partments ; and is efteemed a fovereign cordial in faint- 
ing fits, a reftorative in the palfy, and a cure for afca- 
rides in children. It is burnt as incenfe in the Chinefe 
and Indian temples; and it'is alfo ufed to fet the molt 
precious jewels that are worked in the Indies. 

The aloes-wood is very highly valued ; and ftrange 



rifmos, " total feparation and ai 
abfolute and entire excWion from 

participation of all i 



filled ii 
the church and the 
When any perfon waa 
Jitbycirc. 
for letters to the moil eminent churches all over the 
world, that they might all confirm thia aft of difcipline, 
by refilling to admit the delinquent to their commu- 
nion. The confcquenccs of this latter excommunication 
were very terrible. The excommunicated perfon was 
avoided in civil commerce and outward converfation. 
No one was to receive him into his houfe, nor eat at 
of the tri- the fame table with him ; and when dead, he was de- 
nied the fob inn rites of burial. 

The Rornlfh pontifical takes notice of three kinds of 
excommunication, I. The minor, incurred by tbofe 
who have any correfpoDdence with an e acorn tnunica- 
the agal- ted perfon. 2. The major, which falls upon thofe who 
difobey the commands of the holy fee, or refufe to fub- 
mit to certain points of difcipline ; in confequence of 
which they are excluded from the church militant and 
triumphant, and delivered over to the devil and his an- 
gels. 3. Anathema, which is properly that pronoun- 
ced by the popeagalnft. heretical princes and countries.. 
In former ages, tbefe papal fulmlnations were moil 
terrible things ; but at prefent, they are formidable to 
none but a few petty ftates of Italy. 

Excommunication, in the Greek church, cuts ofFth*. 
offender from all communion with the 318 fathers of 
the firil council of Nice, and with the faints ; configns 
him over to the devil and the traitor Judas ; and con- 
flint. 



fobles were Invented as to tbe origin, of the tree that 

yields it ; fome pretending that it grew in Paradife, and demns his body to remain after death as bard a 

was only conveyed to us by means of the rivers over- or piece of fteel, unlefi he humbles blmfelf and manes 

flowing their banks and fweeping off tbe trees in their atonement for his fins by a fincere repentance. The 

way ; others affirming that it grew on inacceflible form abounds with dreadful imprecations ; and the. 

mountains, where it was guarded by certain wild bcalls, Greeks affcrt, that if a perfon dies excommunicated, , 

&c. The Siamefe ambaffadors to the court of France the devil enters into the lifelefs corpfc ; and therefore,. 

iu 1686, who brought a prefent of this wood from in order to prevent it,. the relations of the deccafed cut 
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Eifasanm- bit body in pieces, and boil them in wine. It iia en- Godwyn, in his Mofet mi Aaron, diftiriguilhes three E«o*mM 

■ "'"'T' i ^ nm *° r **" pWMwfc of Jcfuftkm annniHy to excom- degree*, or kindi, of excommunication among the n "" " 

* municate the pope and the church of Rome; on which Jew*. The firit he finds intimated in John ix. 22. TV I f 

occafibn, together with a great deal of idle ceremony, fecund in 1 Cor. v. 5. And the third in 1 Cor. xvi. 21. , ' 

he drive* a nail into the ground with a hammer, at a See Niddui. 

mark of malediction. The rule of the Benedictine* gives the name escam- 

The form of excomnmni cation in the church of Eng- munkation to the being excluded from the oratory, and 

land anciently ran tbu«: " By the authority of God the common table of the houfe, in out inns of court 

the Father Almighty, the Son and Holy Ghoft, and called lifiommoning. This was the punilhment offuch 

of Mary the blefled mother of God, we excommuni- monks as came too late. 

carte, anathematize, and fequefterfrom the pale of ho- Excommunic&tion, or a being fecluded from a 

ly mother church, See." The canfes of excommuni- participation in the myfteries of religion, was alfo in 

cation in England are, contempt of the bifhop's court, ufe under paganifm. 

herefy, neglect, of public worlhip and the facraments, Such as were thus excommunicated were forbidden to 

incontinency, adultery, fimony, ice. It is defcribed to affift or attend at the facrifices, or to enter within the 

be twofold. The lefs is an eccltuaftical cenfure, ex- temples ; and were Bfterwarda delivered over to the 

eluding the party from the participation of the facra- demons and furies of hell, with certain imprecations ; 

ments: the greater procceda farther, and excludes him which was called among the Romans Jtrit devovtrt, 

not only from thefe, but from the company of allChri- See Execration. 

ftians. But if the judge of any fpiritual court excom- The Druids among the ancient Britons and Gauls, 

municate* a man for a caufe of which he hath not the likewife, made ufe ot excommunication again It rebels; 

legal cognizance, the party may have an aftion againft and interdicted the communion of their myfteries to 

him at common law, and he is alfo liable to be indi&ed fuch as refufed to acquiefce in their decifions. See 

at the fait of the king. Datiios. 

Heavy as the penalty of excommunication is, confi- EXCORIATION, in medicine and furgery, the 
dered in a ferrous light, there are, notwithstanding, galling, or rubbing off of the cuticle, efpecially of the 
many obftinate or profligate men, who would defpifc parts between the thighs and about the anus. In adults, 
the brtstam fslmtn of mere ecclefiaflical cenfures, efpe- it is occasioned by riding, much walking, or other ve- 
cially when pronounced by a petty fu negate in the bement exercife, and may be cured by vuberaty ap- 
country, for railing or contumelious words, for non- plicatioos. Id children there is often an excoriation, 
payment of fees or cofts, or other trivial caufe. The not only of the parts near the pudenda, chiefly of the 
common law, therefore, companion ately ftepa in to groin and fcrotum, but likewife in the wrinkles of the ' 
their aid, and kindly lends a fupporting hand to an neck, under the arm*, and in other places ; proceeding 
otherwife tottering authority. Imitating herein the from the acrimony of urine and fweat; and occafioning 
policy of the ancient Britons, among whom, according itching pains, crying, watching, rcftleffnels, &c. To 
to Cefar, whoever were interdicted by the druids from remedy this, the parts affected may be often warned 
their facrifices, " In numero impiorum ac fceleratorum with warm water, and fprinkled with drying powders, 
habentut : ab iis omne* decedunt, aditum eorum fcrmo- at chalk, hartfhorn, but efpecially tutty, lapis calami. 
nemque defugiurit, ne quid ex contagions incommodi naria, and ceruft, which may be tied loofely in a rag, 
accipiant : ncque iis pctcntibus jut redditur, nequc ho- and the powder (hook out on the parts. 
not utlus commtmicatur." And fo with us, by the com- EXCREMENT, whatever is difcharged out of the 
raon law, an excommunicated perfon it di fabled to do body of animals after digcllion ; or the fibrous part of 
any ait that il required to be done by one that is frobtu the aliment, mixed with the bile, faliva, and other fluids. 
et legatit borne. He cannot ferve upon juries ; cannot be Urine and the feces are the grofi excrements [hat are 
a witnef* in any court ; and, which is the worft of all, difcharged out of the bladder or belly. Other excre- 
cannot bring an adion, either real or perfonal, to reco- ments are the various humours that are fecrcted from 
ver lands or money due to him. Nor is this the whole : the blood through the different drainers in the body, 
for if, within 40 day* after the fentence has been pub- and which ferve for feveral ufes ; fuch as the faliva, 
limed in the church, the offender does not fubmit and fweat, bile, the pancreatic juice, _ lymph, the femen> 
abide by the fentence of the fpiritual court, the bifhop nails, the hair, the horns and hoofs of animals. 
may certify fuch contempt to the king in chancery. Alchemifts, who have fought every where for their 
Upon wbich there iffuet out a writ to the meriff of the great vmri, as they called it, have particularly opera- 
county, called from the bifhop's certificate zfynfca- ted much on the excrements of men and other animals( 
•nil ; or from its effect., a writ etc excommunicato aipi- but phitofophical chemirtry has acquired no know- 
ratio .- and the ihcriff (hall thereupon take the offen- ledge from all thefe alchemical labours, from the ob- 
dtr and imprifon him in the county jail, till he is re- fcurity with which their authors have defcribed them, 
conciled to the church, and fuch reconciliation certifi- The philosophic c hem ids have not much examined ant- 
ed by tbe bifhop ; upon which another writ at excom- mal excrements. Of thefe, Homberg it the only one ■ 
Kumcnto lirliberanilo, iffuea out of chaocery to deliver who has particularly analyfcd and examined human 
and releafe him. ordure ; and this was done to fatisfy an alchemical 
Excommunication was alfo praAifed among the project of one of his friends, who pretended that from 
Jews, who ufed to expel from their fynagogue fuch as this matter a white oil could be obtained, without 
had committed any grievous crime. See the Gofpel fmell, and capable of fixing mercury into fitter- The 
according to St John* ix. 12. xii. 42. xvi. a. And oil was found by Homberg, but mercury was not fix- 
Jofrph. Antiq. Jud.lih, is. cap. 22. and lib. xvi. cap. z. edbyit. 

The 
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Bxcreftence The labour* of this -able chcmift were not, however, were excufed from the ordinary watches; yet being Ima'pa- 

H , ufclcft, like thofe of tbc alchemift* ; becaufc be hu placed oppofite to the iqnitti, they were obliged to hm ,i '" 1 

^ Eieubi*. dearly related tbe experimem^ he made on thi* matter, an eye over them, fce-utian 

^~ v in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. Thefe Littesi of EXCULPATION, in Scot* law, a " 

experiments are carious, and teach feveral effentiil writ or fummons iffued by authority of the court of 

thing* concerning the nature of excrement*. The re- judiciary, at the inftance of a pairnet f 



judiciary, at the inftance of a pairnet, for citing wit* 
fult of thefe experiment* ia at follow* : Frefli human neffes to prove hi* defence*, or bit objection* to any of 
feces, being diddled to drynefs in a water bath, furnifh the jury or witneflea cited againft him. 
a clear, watery, in&pid liquor, of a difagreeable fmell, LXCUS ATI, in church hiftory, a term ufed to de- 
but. which contain* no volatile alkali \ which ia a proof note (lave*, who flying to any church for fanetuary, 
that this matter, although nearly in a putrefactive were exenfed and pardoned by their mafters; but thefe 
ftate, it not however putrefied ; for all fubftanccs real- were obliged to take an oath to that purpofe before 
ly putrid furnilh with this degree of heat a manifeft they could have them again ; and, if they broke the 
, volatile alkali*. The dry rdiduum of the foregoing oath, they were punifhed and fined a* perfone guilty 
experiment, being diftilled in a retoit with a gradua- of perjury. 



ted fire, furnifhes a volatile alkaline fpirit and fait, a EXEAT, in church -difcipline, a Latin term, ufed 
fetid oil, and leave* a refiduout coal. Thefe are the for a perm KB on which a biuiop grant* a prteft to go 
fame fubftanccs which are obtained from all animal out of hi* diocefe ; or an abbot to a religious to go 



matter*. out of hi* monaftery. 

Human feces, dilated and lixiviated in water, fur- The word is alio ufed in feveral great fchooU lot 

nifh by filtration and evaporation of the water an oily leave given a fcbolar or ftudent to go out. Hi* matter 

fait of a nitrous nature, which deflagrates like nitre haa given him an exeat. 

upon ardent coal*, and which inflames in ctofe veffel* EXECRATION, in antiquity, a kind of punifli. 

when heated to a certain degree. Thi* fame matter ment, confifting of direful curie* and mark* of infamy t 

yielded to Homberg, who treated it by a complete fuch wa* that ufed againft Philip king of Macedon 

fermentation or putrefaction, excited by a digeflion by the Athenian*. A general ailembly of the people 

during 40 day* in a gentle water-bath heat, and who being called, they made a decree, that all the ftatue* 

afterward* diftilled it. an oil without colour, and with- and images of that king, and of alt hi* ante ft or*, fhould 

out bad fmell, and fuch a* he endeavoured to find 1 be demolished, and their very name razed ; that all 

but which did not, as we laid before, fix mercury into the feftivals, {acred rite*, priefts, and whatever elfe had 

filver. been inftituted in honour of him, (hould be profaned; 

EXCRESCENCE, in furgery, denotes every pre- that the very place* where there bad been any mom*, 

ternatural tumour which arife* upon the (kin, either in ment or infeription to hi* honour, mould be detcfUblef 

the form of a wart or tubercle. If they are born with that nothing mould be let up, or dedicated in them, 

a per too, as they frequently are, they are called mw which could be done in clean place* ; and, laftly, that 

mattrni, or marks from the mother ; but if the tu- the priefts, a* often a* they prayed for the Athenian 

■ mour is large, fo a* to depend from the (kin, like a people, allies, armies, and fleet*, fhould a* many times 

flefhy mais, it is then called ifarcoma. See Surgery. deteft and execrate Philip, hi* children, kingdom, hind 

EXCRETION, or Skcsetiok, in medicine, a fe- and Tea forces, and the whole race and name of the 

para t ion of fome fluid, mixed with the blood, by mean* Macedonian*. 

of the gland*. Excretion*, by which we mean thofe At the taking and demolifhing of cities, it wa* 
that evacuate fuperfluou* and heterogeneous humour*, ufnal amongft tbc Jew*, Greek*, and Romans, to pro- 
purify the mafa of blood: the humours which are ge- nouncc cut fee upon, and load with direful execration*, 
iterated in the blood are excreted by the glands, and the rebuildera of (hem. 
are replaced by a fufficient quantity of aliment. EXECUTION, in a general feoie, the ad of ac- 

EXCRETORY, in anatomy, a term applied to complilhing, Eniming, or atchieving any thing, 

certain little duct* or vefleli, deft in ed for the recep- Execution, in taw, the completing or finifliing 

tion of a fluid, fecreted in certain glandules, and other fome act, a* of judgment, deed, flee, and it nfually fig- 

vifcera, for the excretion of it in the appropriated nifies the obtaining pofleffion of anything recovered 

place*. by judgment of law. 

EXCUBLE, in antiquity, the watches and guards Sir Edward Coke ohferves, that there are two forts 

kept in the day by the Roman foldiers. They are of executions: tbe one final; and theother a quaufque, 

cootradiftinguifhed from the mgilU which were kept that tend* to an end. An execution final, is that which 

in the night. The excubi* were placed either at the make* money uf the defendant's good* t or extend* to 

gate* ana entrenchments or in the camp ; for the lat- his lands, and delivers them to the plaintiff, who ac- 

ter there was allowed a whole mawpuhu to attend be- cepts the fame in fatisfactioo 1 and thi* is the cod of 

fore the pretorium, and four foldiers to the tent of the fuit, and the whole that the king'* writ require* to 

every tribune. Tbe exenbi* at the gates of the camp, be done. The writ of execution with aquoufque, tho' 

and at the entrenchments, were properly called jlat'ionti. it tend* to an end, yet is not final, a* in the cafe of a 

One company of foot and one troop of horfe were af- capiai aifaAtfm. where the defendant'* body is to be 

figned to cacb of the four gate* every day. To Ac- taken, in order that the plaintiff may he faiisfied for 

fen their poll, or abandon their corps of guards, was his debt. Sec Cap 111. 

an unpardonable crime. Executions are either in perfonal, real, or mixed act 

The Iriarii, a* the moil honourable order of foldiers, tion*. In a perfonal aftion, . the execution may be made 

three. 
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Eisratinn. three ways, «. by the writ of capias od fotufoeieaJum, execution of a man, the moft important and terrible Execmisi 
» ' againft the body of the defendant ; fieri facias , againft talk of any, ihonld depend upon a marginal note. ' * 
hu good* i or elegit, againft nil lands. Sec FiUli Facial The Iheriff, upon receipt of hie warrant, it to do 
and Elegit. execution within a convenient time) which in the coun- 
In a real and mixed action, the execution ii by writ try is alfo left at Urge. In London, indeed, a more fo- 
■SesH*. of habere facial fa/mam and habere pojcjfintem.* Writi lemn and becoming exactnefs is ufed, both as to the 
*•"■ of execution bind the property of goods only from the warrant of execution and the time, of executing there- 
time of delivery of the writ to the ftienff) but the af: for the recorder, after reporting to the Icing iu 
bind is bound from the day of the judgment obtained i perfon the cafe of the feveral prifoner*, and receiving 
and here the fale of any goods tor valuable confident his royal pltafure, that the law mull take its courfe, 
tion, after a judgment, and before the execution award- iflues his warrant to the (heriffs, directing them to d<> 
ed, will be good. It ii otherwife as to lands, of which execution on the day and at the place affigned. And 
execution may be made, even on a purchafe after the in the court of king's bench, if the prifoner be tried 
judgment, though the defendant fell fuch laud before at the bar, or brought there by habeas corpus, a rule 
execution. Like wife, Oirtiffi may deliver in execution is made for his execution ; either fpecifying the time 
all the lands whereof others mall be feifed in truft for and place, or leaving it to the difctetion of the iheriff. 
him, againftwhom execution is had on a judgment, Stc. And, throughout the kingdom, by ftatute 1 j Geo. TI. 
When any judgment is figned, the execution may c. 37. it is enacted that, .in cafe of murder, the judge 
be taken out immediately thereon ; but if it be not if- lhall in his fentencc direct execution to be performrd- 
fued withfn a year and a day attar, where there is no on the next day but one after fentencc paSed. But, 
fault tn the defendant, as in the cafe of an injunction, otherwise,- the time and place of execution arc by lair 
writ of error, 8tc. there ruoft be a fcire facias, to re- no part of the judgment. It has been well obferved, 
vive the judgment ; though, if the plaintiff fues out that it is of great importance that the puniihment 
any writ of execution withinthe year, he may continue mould follow the crime as early as poflible ; that the 
it after the year is expired. After judgment againft profpect of gratification or advantage, which tempts %■ 
the defendant, in an action wherein fpecial bail is given, man to commit the crime, mould inftantly awake the 
the plaintiff is at liberty to have execution againafucb attendant idea of puniihment. Delay of execution 
defendant, or againft his bail : but this is underftood serves only to fepstate thefe ideas ; and then the exe- 
where the defendant does not render himfelf, accord- cution itfelf affects the minds of the fpectators rather 
ing to law, in fafeguard of the bail: and execution as a terrible fight, than as the neceflary confequence 
may not regularly be fucd forth againft a bail, till a of tranfgreflton. 

default is returned againft the principal; alfo if the The meriffcannot alter the manner of the execution, 
plaintiff takes the bail, he mail never take the principal, by fubAituting one death for another, without being 
It is held that an execution may be executed after the guilty of felony himfelf. It is held alfo by Sir Ed- 
death of the defendant: for his executor, being privy ward Coke and Sir Matthew Hale, that even the king 
thereto, is liable as well as the teftator. The execu- cannot change the puniihment of the law, by altering 
tor is an entire thing, fo that he who begins muft end the hanging or burning into beheading; though, when 
it t therefore, a new iheriff may diftrain an old one, to beheading is- part of the fentencc, the king may remit: 
feD the goods feiaed on a diftringas, and to bring the the reft. And, ootwithllanding fome examples to tha- 
money into court. contrary, Sir Edward Coke ftoutly maintains, that 
1 3u- Tu* j Execution, in criminal cafes, the completion of juJkandiim eji ligiius, mm ixemplis. But others have 
iort. human puniihment. This follow* judgment + 1 and thought, and more juftly, that this prerogative, being- 
rnuft in all cafes, capital as well as otherwife, be per- founded in. mercy, and immemorially exercifed by the 
formed by the legal officer, the iheriff or his deputy ; crown, is part of the common law. For hitherto, in 
whofe warrant for fo doing was anciently by precept every inftance, all thefe exchanges have been fur more 
under the hand and Seal of the judge, as it is ftillprac- merciful kinds of death j and how far this may alfo 
tiled in the court of the lord high fteward, upon the fall within the king's power of granting conditional 
execution of a peer: though, in the court of the peers pardons f viz. by remitting a fevere kind of death, on 
BhcU. >n parliament, it is done by writ fiom the king. Af- condition that the criminal fuhmits to a milder) is a 
Ctmwatt. terwards it was rfbblifhed, that in cafe of fife, the matter that may bear conii deration. It is obfervable, 
judge may command execution to be done without any that when Lord Stafford was executed for the popilh 
writ. And now the ufage is, for the judge tofignthe plot in the reign of King' Charles JI, the (hen meriffs' 
kalendar or lift of all the prifoner* names, with their of London, having received the king's writ for be- 
fcparate judgments in the margin, which is left with heading him, petitioned the Hnufe of Lords, for a 
the Iheriff. As, for a capita) felony, it is written op- command or order from their lord/hips, how the faid 
pofite to the prif oner's name, " let him be hanged by judgment Ihould be executed: for, he being profecuted 
the neck ;" formerly, in the days of Latin and shore- by impeachment, they entertained a notion (which is 
viation, " fuf. per toB." for " fyffenaatur per colhtm." faid to have been countenanced by Lord RufTcI), that 
And this i* the only warrant that the Iheriff ha* for the king could not pardon any part of the fentencc. 
fo material an act at taking away tha life of another. The lords rtfolvcd, that the fcruples of the Iheriff* 
It may certainly afford matter of fpeculation, that in were unneceflary ; and declared, that the king's writ 
eivil caufes there fhonld be fuch a variety of writs of ought to be obeyed. Difappoini cd of raifing a flame 
execution to recover a trifling debt, iffued in the king's in that afiembly, they immediately fignified totheHoufe 
name, and under the feal of the court, without which of Commons by one of the members, that they were hot 
the iheriff cannot legally ftir nueftcp; and yet that the fatigued as to the power of the faid writ. -TbatAouf* 

1. took* 
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Eaw-'inn took two days to confider of it t and then fallen! y re- for fuch building* aaweve diftiua from the main body Eieged 

EiJt™ foivctl, Out the houfc was content that the iheriff do of the churches, and yet within the limits of the churtrri cle ^ e 

* execute Lord Stafford by fevering bis head from his taken in it* largeft feufe. Among the exedraj the chief 'r 

body. It is farther related, that when afterwards the was the Baptistery. 

fame Lord Ruflel wae condemned for high treafon up EXEGESIS, a difcourfe by way of explanation or 

on indictment, the king, while he remitted the igno- comment upon any fubject. In the Scotch univerii- 

rainioua part of the fentence, obferved, "that his ties, there is an exercife among the ftudents in divinity, 

Lotdftiip would now find he was poflefled of that pre- called an txegefis, in which a quell ion is ftated by the 

rogativc, which in the cafe of Lord Stafford he had refpondent, wbo is then oppofed by two or three <>- 

denied him." One can hardly determine (at this di- ther (Indents in their turns ; during which time the 

fiance from thofe turbulent times), which molt to dif- profeflbr moderates, and folvcs the difficulties which 

approve of, the indecent and fanguinary aeal of the the refpondent cannot overcome, 
fubjefl.or the cool and cruel farcafm of the fovereign. EXEGETES, (formed of .(.)»■«-■. " I explain,") 

include: it-is clear, that if, upon judgment to among the Athenians, perfons learned in the laws. 



be hanged by the neck till he ii dead, the criminal be 
not thoroughly killed, but revives, the ihci 
hang him again. For the former banging ' 



the judges ufed to confult in capital c 
EXEGETICA, in algebra, the art of finding, ei- 
ther in numbers or lines, the roots of the equation of a 
the problem is either numerical 



n of the fentence ; and, if a falfe tendemefs were problem, according 

to be indulged in fuch cafes, a multitude of collufioni or geometrical, 
might enfue. Nay, even while abjurations were in EXEMPLAR, a model, or original, to be iraita- 

force, fuch a criminal, fc> reviving, was not allowed to ted, or copied. See Model. 

take fan&uary and abjure the realm; but his fleeing to Exemplar alio denotes the idea, or image, eoncei- 

l'anetuary was held an efcape in the officer. ved or formed in the mind of the artift, whereby he 

Execution, in the law of Scotland. See Lav, conduces his work. Such is the idea of Casfar, which 

Part III. n° clxxxv. ja. clxxxvi. 15. a painter has in his mind when he goes to make a pic- 

Exicutioh, in the French mufic, is ufed to de- ture of Cxfar. 
note the manner of finging, or of the performance of EXEMPLIFICATION of letters Patent, denotes 

a fong. " As to the manner of finging, called in an example-, or copy of letters patent, made from 

Fiance execution, no nation may, with any probabi- the inrolment thereof, and fealed with the great teal 

lily, difpute it with the French. If the French, of England. Such exemplifications are as effectual to 

by their commerce with the Italians, have gained a be fhowed, or pleaded, as the letters patent therafelvca. 
bolder competition, the Italians have made their ad- EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be free from 

vantage of the French, in learning of them a more fome fervice or appearance : thus, barons and peers of 

polite, moving) and ex qui lite execution." St Evre- the realm are, on account of their dignity, exempted 

mond. from being fworn upon inqucfts ; and knights, clergy- 

EXECUTIVE pawn. The fnprente executive men, and others, from appearing at the merifFi turn, 

power of thefe kingdoms is veiled by our laws in a Perfoni of 70 years of age, apothecaries, &c. are alio 



tingle perfon, the 
See the article Km 

The executive power, in this ftate, hath a right to 
a negative in parliament, i. e. to refufe aflent to any 
a&s offered ; otherwise the other two branches of le- 
giflative power would, or might, become defpotic- 

EXECUTOR, a perfon nominated by a teftator, to 
take care to fee his will and teflament executed or per- 
formed, and his effects difpofed of according to the 
tenor of the will. See Law. 

ExscUToa, in Scots law, fignifies either the perfon 
intttledto fucceed to the moveable e ftate of one decea- 
fed. or wbo by law or fpecial appointment is iutniiled 
with the adminilt ration of it. 

EXECUTORY, in law, is where an (ftate in fee, 
that is made by deed or fine, is to be executed after- 
wards by entry, livery, or writ. Leafes for years, an- 
nuities, conditions, &c. are termed mbrritan 

EXECUTRY, in Scots law, is the moveable eftate 
falling to the executor. Under executry, or moveables, 
i» comprehended every thing that moves itfelf, or 1 
be moved j fuch as corns, cattle, furniture, ready n 



ing or queen for the time being, by law exempted from ferving on juries ; and juftices of 
the peace, attorneys, &c. from pari ih. offices. 

EXERCISE, among phyficians, fuch an agitation 
of the body as produces falutary effecU in the animal 
economy. 

Exercife may be faid to be either a&ive or paflivea 
The active is walking, hunting, dancing, playing at 
bowls, and the like ; aa alio Ipeaking, and other la- 
bour of the body and mind. The paifivc is riding in 
a coach, on hoifeback, or in any other manner. Ex- 
ercife may be continued to a beginning of wearinefa, 
and ought to be ufed before dinner in a pure light 
air ; for which reafon, journeys, and going into the 
country, contribute greatly to preferve and re-eftabliih 
health. 

Exercife increafes the circulation of the blood, atte- 
ntates and divides the fluids, and promotes a regular 
perfpiration, as well as a due fecretion of all the hu- 
mours ; for it accelerates the animal fpirits, and facili- 
ty their diftribution into all the fibres of the body, 
engthens the parts, creates an appetite, and helpa 
digeltion. Whence it arifes, that tiiofe who accuftorn 
themfelvea to exercife are generally veiy robuft, and 
ney, &c. feldom fubjett to difeafes. 

EXEDR-£, in antiquity, denoted halls with many Boerhaave recommends bodily exercife in difeafes 
feats where the philofophcrs, rhetoricians, and men of a weak and lax fibre. By ridingoil horfeback, fays 
of learning, met for difcourfe and difputation. The his commentator, the pendulous vifcera of the abdo- 
twrds occurs in cccldiaftical writers*, a general name men arc fhaken every moment, and gently rubbed aa 
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Etcnife. it were one againft another, while in the mean time the 
' "■■» ' pure sir ads 00 the lungs with greater force. But it 
is to be obienrd that a weak man mould not ride with 
a full ftoraacb, but either before dinner, or after the 
digeftioo is near 6ni(hed ; for when the ftomach it dif- 
tended, weak people do not bear thefe concuflions of 
the horfe without difficulty 1 hut when the prime via; 
are near empty, the remaining feces are difcharged by 
this concufEon. Sailing in a ftiip it alio an exercife of 
great ufe to weak people. If the veflel moves with an 
even motion, by increafrag pcifpiration it ufually ex- 
citea a wonderful alacrity, cuates an appetite, and pro- 
motes digeftioo. Thefe exercifes are more efpecially 
ferviceable to weak people] but, in order to ft lengthen 
the body by mufcular motion, running, and bodily ex- 
ercifes, are to be ufed. In thefe we fnould begin with 
the mod gentle, fuch ai walking, and increase it by 
degrees till we come to running. Thofe cxerdfei of the 
body are more efpecial'y ferviceable which give delight 
to the mind at the fame time, aa tennis, fencing, &c; 
for which reafun, the wifdom of antiquity appointed 
rewards for thofe who excelled in tbefe gymnattic cx- 
ercifes, that by this means the bodies of their youth 
might he hardened for warlike toils. 

As nothing is more conducive to health than mode- 
rate exercife, fo violent exercife diflipates the fpirits, 
weakens the body, destroys the elafticity of tbe fibres, 
and exhaafts the fluid parts of the blood. No wonder, 
then, that acute and mortal fevers often arife from too 
violent exercife of the body ; for the motion of the 
venous blood towards the heart being quickened by the 
contra&ion of the mufclea, and the veins being thus 
depleted, the arteries more eafily proptl their contain- 
ed humours through the fmalleft extremities into the 
now left refilling veins ; and therefore tbe velocity of 
the circulation will be increafed through all the vcfleli. 
But this cannot be performed without applying the 
humours oftcner, or in a greater quantity, to the fe- 
cretory organs in the fame time, whence the more 
fluid parts of the blood will be diBipated, and what re- 
mains will be infpifTated ; and by the greater action of 
the veflcls upon their contained fluids, and of the re- 
acting fluids upon the veffels, the blood acquires an in- 
flammatory denfity. Add to this, tljat by the violent 
attrition of the forids and fluids, together with the 
beat thence arifing, all the humours will incline to a 
greater acrimony, and the faltt and oils of the blood 
will become more acrid and volatile. Hence, fays Boer- 
haave, thofe fevers which arife from too much exercife 
or motion, are cured by reft of body and mind, with 
fuch aliments and medicines as moiftcn, dilute, and fof- 
ten or allay acrimony. 

The exercife of a foldier in camp, confidered as con- 
ducive to health, Dr Fritigle diftinguilhes into three 
head); the firft relating to his duty, the fecond to his 
living more com modioli fly, and the third to his diver- 
fions. The firft, conGlling chiefly in the exercife of 
his arms, will be no lefs the means of preferring health 
than of making him expert in his duty :. and frequent 
returns of this, early, and before the fun grows hot, 
will be made more advantageous than repeating it fel- 
dom, and flay ing out long at a time ; for a camp af- 
fording little convenience for refrelhmcnt, all unnecef- 
fary fatigue is to be avoided. As to the fecond article, 
cutting boughs for (hading the tents, making trendies 



round them for carrying off tbe water, airing the ftraw, Baerrife. 
cleaning their clothes and accoutrements, and afliftiug ■*' ■** . 
in the bufinefs of the tneft, ought to be no difagree- 
able exercife to the men for force part of the day. Late- 
ly, as to diversions, the men muft be encouraged to 
them either by the example of their officers, or by 
fmall premiums to thofe who (hall excel in any kind of 
(ports as fha.ll be judged moft conducive to health : but 
herein great caution is neceflary, not to allow them to 
fatigue thcmfelves too much, efpecially in hot weather 
or iickly times ; but above all, that their cloaths be 
kept dry, wet clothes being tlte moft frequent caufra 
of camp-difeafes. 

Exercise, in military affairs, h the ranging a body 
of foldim in form of battle, and making them perform 
the feeeral motions and military evolutions with diffe- 
rent management of their arms, in order to make them 
expert therein. See alfo Woarjs of Conmattd. 

EiEBcisE, in the royal navy, is the preparatory 
practice of managing the artillery and fmall arms, in 
order to make the fhip'screw perfectly (lolled therein, 
fo as to direct its execution fuccefsfully in the time 
of battle. 

The exercife of the great guns was, till lately, very 
complicated, and abounding with fuperfluities, in our 
navy, as well as all others. The fallowing methods 
was then fuccefsfully introduced by an officer of di»- 
ftinguifhed abilities. 
1 ft, Silence. 

zd t Cad loofe your guns. 
3d, Level your guns. 
4th, Take out your tompiont. 
;th, Runout your guns. 
6th, Prime. 
7th, Point your guns. 
8th, Fire. 

91 b, Spunge your guns. 
10th, Load with cartridge. 
11th, Shot your guns. 
I zth, Put in your tompions. . 
13th, Houte your guns, 
i^th, Secure your guns. 

Upon beat -to arms (every body having immediately. 
repaired to their quaiters) the midlhipman command- 
ing a number of guns, is to fee that they are not with- 
out every neceflary article, as (at every gun) a fpunge, . 
powder-horn with its priming wires* and a fufficient 
quantity of powder, crow, hand fpike, bed, quoin, . 
train-tackle, &c. fending without delay for a fupply of 
any thing that maybe amifEng ; and for the greater 
certainty of not overlooking any deficiency, he is to 
give ftrifl orders to each captain under him, to make 
the like examination at his rtfpeitivc gun, and to take 
care that every requifite is in a ferviceable condition, 
which he-is to report accordingly. And (betides tbe 
other advantages of this regulation) for the ftill more , 

certain and fpeedy account being taken upon thefe oc- 
cafions, the midlhipmau is to give each man his charge 
at quarters (as expreffed in the form of the monthly 
report), who is to fearch for his particular implements, . 
and, not finding them, is immediately to acquaint his ■ 
captain, that, upon his report to the midlhipman, they 
may be replaced. 

The man who takes care of the powder is to place 
himfclf on the opppfite fide of the deck from that 
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- when we engage, except when fighting both iides at handfpikes, to efcape the injury they might otherwife 
* once, when he it to be amid' (hips. He is not to fnf- receive from their being ftruck againft them, or fplin- ' 
fer any other man to take a cartridge from him but tered by a (hot j and the man who attends the captain 
he who it appointed to ferve the gun with that article, with a match ii to bring it at the word, " Point your 
either in time of a real engagement or at exeicife. gum," and kneeling upon one knee oppofite the rraiu- 
Lanthornt are not to be brought to quarter* in the truck of the carriage, and at loch a diftance at to be 
night, until the midfhipman gives his ordeti for fo do- able to touch the priming, ii to turn his head from the 
ing to the perfon he charges with that article. Every gun, and keep blowing gently upon the lighted match 
thing being in its place, and not the leaft lumber in the to keep it clear from afhet. And as the miffing of an 
way of the guns, the exercife begins with, enemy in action, by neglect or want of coolnefs, is 
1 . " Silence." At this word every one is to ob- molt inexcufaUc, it is particularly recommended to 
ferve a filcnt attention to the officers. have the people thoroughly inftructed in pointing well, 
1. " Call loofe your guns." The muzzle lafhing and taught to know the ill confequencct of not ta- 
il to be taken off from the guns, and (being colled up king proper means to hit their mark ; wherefore they 
in a fmall compafa) is to be made fail to the eye-bolt fhould be made to elevate their guns to the utmoft » 
above the port. The lathing-tackles at the fame time nicety, and then to point with the fame cxactne-ft, 
to be caft loofe, and middle of the breeching fcized to having caught the object through the upper fight. At 
th- thimble of the pomillion. The fpunge to be taken the word! 

down, and, with the crow, hand-fpikc, &c. laid upon 8. "Fire." The match is inftantly to he put to the 

the deck by the gun. N. B. When prepared for en- bruited part of the priming ; and when the gun is dif- 

gaging an enemy, the feizing within the clinch of the charged, the vent is to be clofed, in order to Another 

breeching is to be cut, that the gun may come fuffi- any fpark of fire that may remain in the chamber of 

ciently within-board for loading, and that the force of the gun 5 and the nun who fpunges is immediately to 

the recoil may be more fpent before it acta upon the place himfelf by the muzzle of the gun in rcadineft ; 

breeching. -when, at the nest wont, 

3. " Level your guns." The breech of your me- 9. " Spunge your gun." The fpunge is'to be ram- 
tal is to be railed fo as to admit the foot of the bed's med down to the bottom of the chamber, and then 
being placed upon the axle-tree of the carriage, with twined round, to cxtinguifh effectually any remains of 
the quoin upon the bed, both their ends being even fire ; and, when drawn out, to be ftruck againft the 
one with the other. N. B. When levelled for firing, out-fide of the muzzle, to lhake off any fpark* or ferapa 
the bed is to be lalhed to the bolt which fup ports the of the cartridge that may have come out with it; and 
inner end of it, that it may not be thrown out of its next, its end u to be fbifted ready for loading ; and 
place by the violence of the gun's motion when hot while this is doing, the man appointed to provide a 
with frequent difcharges. cartridge is to go to the box, and by the time the 

4. " Take out your tornpions." The tompion i* fpunge is out of the gun, he is to have it ready ; and 
to be taken out of the gun's mouth, and left hanging at the word, 

"by its laniard. 10. " Load with cartridge" The cartridge (with 

5. " Run out your guns." With the tackles hook- the bottom end firft, team downwards, and a wad 
ed to the upper bolts of the carriage, the gun i* to after it) is to be put into the gun, and thruft a little 
be bowfed out as dofe as poffible, without the aflift- way within the mouth, when the rammer is to be en- 

' ance of crows or hand-fpikes ; taking care at the fame tered 1 the cartridge is then to be forcibly rammed 

time to keep the breeching clear of the trucks, by down | and the captain at the fame time is to keep hi* 

hauling it through the rings t it i* then to he bentfo priming-wire in the vent, and, feeling the cartridge, 

as to run clear when the gun is fired. When the gun is to give the word lame, when the rammer is to be 

is out, the tackle-falls are to be laid along-fide the car- drawn, and not before. While this is doing, the man 

riages in neat fakes, that, when the gun by recoiling appointed to provide a (hot it to provide one (or two, 

overhauls them, they may notbefubjeet to get foul, a* according to the order at that time) ready at the 

they would if in a common coJL muzzle, with a wad likewife 1 and when the rammer. 

6. " Prime." If the cartridge is to be pierced is drawn, at the word, 

with the pi im Ing- wire, and the vent filled with pow- 1 r. " Shot your guns." The fhot and wad upon it 

der, the pan alio it to be filled ; and the flat (pace, ha- are to be put into the gun, and thruft a little way 

ving a fcore through it at the end of the pan, it to be down, when the rammer it to be entered aa before, 

covered, and this part of the priming is to be bruifed The fhot and wad are to be rammed down to the car- 

with the round part of the horn. The apron it to be fridge, and there have a couple of forcible ftrokes- 

Iaid over, and the horn hang up out of danger from the when the rammer it to be drawn, and laid out of the 

flafh of the priming. way of the gunt and tackles, if the exercife or action 

7. " Point your guns." At this command the gun is continued; but if it is over, the fpunge it to be fc- 
is, in the firft place, to be elevated to the height of cured in the place it is at all times kept in. 

the object, by mean* of the fide-Gghtt; and then the 12. ** Put in your tompion*." The tompion* to be 

perfon pointing it to direct his fire by the upper fight, put into the muzzle of the cannon. 
having a crow on one fide and a hand-fpikc on the o- 13. '■ Haute your guns." The feiziog is to be 

ther, to heave the gun by his direction till he eatchet put on again upon the clinched end of the breeching, 

the object. leaving it no flacker than to admit of the gunt being 

N. B. The men who heave the gun for pointing are houfed with. cade. The quoin ia to be taken from un- 
to Hand between the (hip's fide and their crow* or dcr the breech of the gun, and the bed, (till retting 

N° 112. upon 
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t«. Bpon the bolt, within the carriage, thnift under, till dentary life is therefore equally prejudicial to the ho- Bweftof 
■■"' the foot of it falls off the axle-tree, leaving it to reft dv and the mind. The limb* likewifc become ftirT; d 
upon the end which projects out from the foot. The we contract an aukward conltrained manner; a certain ^" ' er - 
metal is to be let down upon this. The gun ia to be difguftful air attends all our actionj, and we are very ^ ' - 
placed exactly fquare; and the muzzle is to be clofe near being as difagreeablc to ourfelvet as to others. As 
to the wood, in its proper place for pafling the muzzle- inclination to ftudy is highly commendable; but it 

lathings, ought not, however, to infpire us with an averuon to 
14. " Secure your guns." The muzzle-lafhingt fociety. The natural lot of man it to live among his 

muft firft, be made fecure, and then with one tackle fellows : and whatever may be the condition of our 

(having all its parts equally taught with the breech* birth, or our fituatlon in life, there are a thoufand oc. 

ing) the gun is to be lafhed. The other tackle is to cafions where a man mull naturally defire to render 

be bowfed taught, and by itfelf made fall, that it may himfclf agreeable ; to be active and adroit ; to dance _ 

he ready to can: off for lathing a fecond breeching, with a grace ) to command the fiery ftecd [ to defend 

N. B. Care muft he taken to hook the firft tackle to himfelf againft a brutal enemy ; to preferre his life by 

■he tipper bolt of the carriage, that it may not other- dexterity ; as by leaping, fwimming, &c. Many ra- 

wife obflruct the reeving of the fecund breeching, and tioual caufes have therefore given rife to the practice of 

to give the greater length to the end part of the fall, particular exercifes; and the moll fagaeious and bene- 

No pains muft be fpared in bowfing the lathing very Went legiflatora have inflituted, in their academies and 

taught, that the gun may have the ltall play that ts univerfities, proper methods of enabling youth, who 

pofiiblc, as their being loofe may he productive of very devote themfelres to ftudy, to become expert alfo in 

dangerous confequences. The quoin, crow, and hand- laudable exercifes. 

fpikr, are to be put under the gun, the powder-horn EXERC1TOR, in Scots law, he who employs a 

bung np in its place, Sec. (hip in trade, whether he be owner, or only freight! 

Being engaged at any time when there it a large her from the owner, 
fwell, a rough fra, or in fqu ally weather, &c. as the EXERGEiJiA. Sec Ouatort, n° 90. 
fhip may be liable 10 be fuddenly much heeled, the EXERGUM, among antiquarians, a little fpace 
port-tackle fall is to be kept clear, and (whenever the around or without the figures of a medal, left for the 
working of the gun will admit of it) the man charged infeription, cipher, device, date, Sec. 
with that office is to keep it in bis hand ; at the fame EXETER, the capital city of Devonshire, (ituatetl 
time the muzzle -la (h ing is to be kept faft to the ring on the river Ex, ten miles north of the Britilh chan- 
of the port, and, being hauled taught, is to be fallen- nel: W. Long. 3.40, N. Lat. 50.44. Anciently the 
cd to the eye-bolt over the port-hole, fo as to be out name of this city was Ifex, and Ifia Dmmoworum. The 
of the gun'* way in firing, in order to haul it in at any prcfent name is a contraction of Exccfitr, that is, a 
time of danger. ' -city upon the Ex. It is large, populous, and wealthy, 
This precaution it not to be omitted, when enga- w '<h gates, walls, and faburba : the circumference of* 
ging to the windward, any more than when to the lee- the whole is about three miles. It it the fee of a tu- 
ward, thofe fit nations being very fubject to alter at too -hop, transferred hither from Creditoa, by Edward 
fhort a warning. the Confdl'or ; and is one of the principal cities in the 
A train-tackle is always to be made ufc of with the kingdom for its buildings, wealth, and number of it* 
lee-guns ; and the man flationed to attend it is to be -inhabitants. It had fix gates, beftdes many turrets, 
very careful in preventing the guns running out at an feveral of which are now pulled down. It had 
* improper time. formerly fo many convents, that it was called AfW- 
Exercisi, may alfo be applied with propriety to leva, till king Athenian changed its name to Exeter, 
the farming our fleets into orders of failing, lines of about the year 940 ; at which time he alfo fortified 
battle, Sir. an art which the French have termed no- -he city (which had before been only indofed with a 
lal'ums, or taBlqvii. In this fenfe exercife may be de- ditch and a fence of timber) with circular walls, em- 
fined, the execution of the movements which the dif battlements, towers, and turrets of fquared ftone, eu- 
ferent orders and difpoGtion of fleets occafionally re- circling the whole, except the weflern fid?, with a 
quire, and which the feveral fhipt are directed to per- deep moat. Befides chapels and j large meeting- hou- 
form by means of fignala. Sec Tactic 1. fet, there arc now 15 churches within the walls, and 
ExiRCiaat, are alfo .underftood of what young 4 without. St Peter's, the cathedral, i« a magnificent 
gentlemen learn in the academies and ridmg-fchoola, pile ; though little now remains of the ancient fabric 
fuch at fencing, drawing, riding the great horfe, tec of the church, except that part which is called Our 
How ufefut, how agreeable foever, ftudy may be to Ladj't Chaptl. It hat a ring of I a bells, reckoned 
the mind, it it very far from being equally falutary to the largeft ring of the largeft bells in England ; at it 
the body. Everyone obferves, that the Creator ha* alfo its organ, whofe largeft pipes are 15 inches in din- 
formed an intimate connection between the body and meter. In 1763 the cathedral wa* repaired, bea'nti- 
the mind ; a perpetual action and reaction, by which fied, and new paved ; when, in removing the old pave- ■ 
the* body inftantly fecit the difordert of the mind, and mem, was found the leaden coffin of bilhop Bitton, 
the mind thofe of the body. The delicate fprings of who died in 1 307 ; the top of which, being decayed, 
our frail machines lofe their activity and become ener- afforded an opportunity of viewing the fkeleton lying 
vated. and the veflels arechoaked by ob ft ruction 9 when in its proper form: near the bones of the finger waa 
we totally defift from exercife, and the confequences found a fapphirc ring fet in gold ; the ftone con- ' 
■eceffarily awed the brain : a more ftudioua and fe- fiderahly large, but of no great value, on account 
Vol. VII. PartL I of 
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- Es etcr. of federal ffawB iij it. Near this Hood ■ fmall neat being but earth, it gradually crumbled down. Here- ttttet. 

'— v— chalice and patten. of tllver gilt, but the damp had jo- yet remain) the anc*r at chapel, built in 1 260* and -J 
flroyed the great ell part of the gilding. In the centra kept in good repair, where prayers are read and 1 
of the patten was engraved a hand, with the two fore- fcrmon preached in feflions weeks. The city itfclf 
fingers extended in the attitude of benediction. The ia healthy, and pleafantly fituated on the fides of a 
top of the crazier was alfo found, but totally decayed hill, having other bilk to it) N. W. and S. by which 
A moft beautiful modern painted glafa window has been it ia flickered from the force of dorms. The bank . 
lately erected at the weflern end of the cathedral, the which fuftained the diuh that in a great part fur round* 
•aftt-rn end baring before a remarkable fine antique one. ed the caltle, ia planted and gravelled, and accammo- 
In the other windows there is much fine ancient paint- dated with feats, it being the place of retort for walk- 
ed glafs. The altar is remarkable for its beautiful de- ing for the inhabitants ; and the ditch between it and 
fijTH and execution. On the left-hand fide of it there the caltle being filled up, is now thickly planted with 
yet exilts the feat where Edward the ConfefTor and elms, which farm a delightful grove The old palace 
his queen fat and ia Halted Leofricus hii chancellor, the la now. entirely demolilhed, and an elegant fcUioos- 
firll bifhop of Exeter 1 and in the faith crofs aide is liotife creeled, where the aflizes, quarter- feffioiw, and 
the monument of the fame Leofricus, who died 1073, county-courts arc held. In the city and fuburba are 
which at the time of his interment was a part of- the prifons belli for debtors and malefactors; a workhoufe, 
church-yard, but by the enlarging of the church by alms-boufes, and charity- fchools ; an. hofpital for the 
his fucceflbrs became neatly the middle of the build- tick and lame poor of the city and county, upon the 
ing. The grand weflern end of the church is molt model of the infirmaries of London and We it mi nil cr ( 
magnificently adorned with the ftatues of the pa- and two free grammar- fchools. It has markets on 
triarchs, &c. The Chapter -houfe was built in 1439. Wednefdays and Fridays ; and four lairs in the year. 
•The beautiful throne for the bifhop was conftru&ed a- Great trade is carried on here for fcrgei, perpctuauasi 
' bout 1466, and is faid to be the gnradeA of the kind ia long-ells, and other woollen goods, in which it ia com* 
Britain. The great north tower was completed in putedthat atle»fl.6oo,oool. a- year is traded for; yet no 
1485, which contains a bell that weighs ia, 5 00 pounds; market* wcreereeted here for wool, yarn, and k or fey a, till 
and exceeds the great Tom of Lincoln by 1,500 pounds, the 30th of Henry VIII. Before that time, the merchants 
This city has had divers charters granted, or con- drove a confiderablc trade to Spain and France: they were 
firmed, by moft of our kings; but it was made a mayor incorporated, in the reign of Queen Mary I. by the name 
town in the reign of King John, and a county of it frlf of " The governor, confuls, and fociety of merchant ad- 
toy king Henry VIII. It isgosernedbyamayor, 2481- venturers, trading to France." Here is alfo a weekly 
dcrmen, 4 bailiffs, a recorder, chamberlain, fheriff, ftrge market, the greatclt in England, next to the Brigg 
town-clerk, 4c. They have a fword- bearer, and four market at Leeds in Yorklhirc : it is hud that fome 
ftewatdi, four feijeaats at mace wearing gowns, and ftaft- weeks as many ferges have been fold here as amount to 
bearers in liveries with Elver badges. It had anciently So.ocol. or 1 00,000 1. 1 for betides the vail quantities 
aroint; and ia the reigns of lung William III. and of their woollen goods (hipped for Portugal, Spain, 
queen Anne, many pieces of fibrer money were coined and Italy, the Dutch give large commiuioua.forbijyiug 
here, which bare the letter E under the baft. Here up ferges, perpetuanas, &c. fur Holland and Germany. 
arc 12 or 13 incorporate city- companies. All pleas It is particularly remarked of this city, that it it almoit 
and civil oufea are tried by the mayor, recorder, at- as full of gentry aa of tradesmen ; and that more of its 
dcrmen, and common council; but criminal caufes, mayors and bailiffs have defceaded from, or given rife 
and thole relating to the peace, are determined by eight to, good families, than in any other city of its big- 
aldermen, who are juflaces of the peace. Here are four nefs in the kingdom ; for the great trade and flaurifh- ■ 
principal flreeta, all centring in the middle of the city, ing itate of this city tempted gentlemen to fettle their 
which is therefore called Carfax, from the old Norman fans in it, contrary to the practice of many of the in- - 
word ShlMrtvtix, i. e. the four ways. Near it is a land as well as northern counties, where, according 19 
conduit, lately. removed from the centre to the fide of the vain and ruinous notion of the Normans, trade wae 
the principal ftreet, which was firft erected by Wil- defpifed by the gentry, as fit only for mechanics and 
Itam Duke, mayor of the city, in the reign of Ed- the vulgar. The city was under the jurifdi&ion of the 
ward IV. and there are others well fapplied with wa - Romans, whofe coins have Seen frequently dug up in 
ter brought in pipes from the neighbourhood. There and about it. After they left England, the Saxona 
is an old ca&le in the Mnth-eaft part of the city, call- drove the Britons out of it into Cornwall, and en- 
ed Rmgemonl, from the red foil it Hands on ; from cotnpafled it with a ditch, beudes bulwarks. The 
thence there is a pkafant profpefi from the walls. Danes attacked and fpoilcd it in 8754 and afterwards. 
It is fuppofed to have been built by the Weft Saxoa in revenge of the general maflacrc of the Danes by the 
kings, and that they refuted here, as did afterwards Engliih, Swab, one of their kings, came hither with 
the earls and dukes of Cornwall: This caftle waa re> a great force, put the men to the fword, rauflied the 
markably ftrong both by nature and art. The gate, women, mannered the children, burnt the. city, and 
which originally led into it, was walled up by order defaced the walls. A long time after this, juft as it 
«f William the Conqueror, in token of his having re- was reviving, William the Conqueror beneged and took, 
dneed it to his obedience .after a very oh (tin ate refill- it; and it was again beGeged in the reigns of king 
•atice; and dofe by it an inferior gate was made in the Stephen and Edward IV. In the reign of Henry VII. 
'wall, in which ftete they both remain. The outward it was again beneged by Perkia Warbeck, and battct- 
Honc-facing ii kept in tolerable repair j but the infiJe, ed furiosi! y ; but the citizens forced him to raife the 
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Im ws fif«j which fo pleafed the king, that be 'Hose hither, tine, it h lowered to L. joo, and it computed to Eifulinto* 

** *' "and prefented a cap of maintenance to the city, and b« worth annually L. 3790. The clergy't tenth it . 

gave the very f word -from hia fide to be borne always L. 1 JOO : 1 5 1 *i. To the cathedral belong a bilhop, Eiluhinon, 

-before the major. In the reign of Edward VI. in n dean," foul archdeacons, a chancellor, a treafurer, a ..* ' ■ 

July 1544, it waa fmartly cannonaded by the rebelt of cbantor, 14 prebendaries, and other inferior ofiicera 

Cornwall and Devon, who almoft ftarved it by break- and ferwntai 

ihg down ittbridgea, cutting off itt water, and flop- EXFOLIATION, a terra ufedhy furgeont for the 

. ping up allpaffagem- but it held out till .the hud John fcaling of a bone, or iti liiing and feparaung into thin 

.RuiTel came with a force and raifed the liege on ihe lamina: or fcales. 

1 6th of Auguft, which waa then appointed aa an anni* EXHALATION, a general term for all effluvia or 

verfary day of thanhfgiving by the city, and is itill ob- (teams raifed from the furface of the earth in form of 

served as fuch. King Charles I.'s queen, to whom this vapour. 

■ city irave (belter in the civil wart, waa here delivered EXHAUSTIONS, in' mathematics. Method of 

- of Henrietta, afterward* duchcfi of Orleans ; whofe exhaultions, i* a way of proving the equality of twa 

picture ia in its Guild- Hall, aa are alfo General Monk's magnitudes, by a reduBh ad abfurdum ; /hawing, thaf 

and George I.'s, &c. In the fouth-caft quarter of the if one be fuppofed either greater or left than the other, 

city was a hoiife called Bedford -hoiife, wherein the above there will arii'c a contradiction. 

queen waa delivered of the princefi. ThirtiavingUtely The method of exhau&ionswat of frequent ufe it- 
been taken down, an elegant circus is built on the moog the ancient mathematicians j aa Euclid, Archi- 
fpot, with a theatre adjoining it t and for the cod* medet, &c. It is founded on what Euclid faya in hia 
veniency of the inhabitants, a pafiage has been made tenth book; viz- that thofe quantities whofe ditterruccia 
, through the town-wall to Southern Hay, on which left than any ajEgmbk quantity, are equal t for if they 
• green Hands the county hofpital, already fpoken of, were unequal, be the difference never lb fault, yet it, 
betides a confiderable number of new buildings. There may be fo multiplied, aa to become greater than either 
are remains of feveral ancient ilruftures, which are of them; if not fo, then it it really nothing. This he 
daily giving way to modern creftiont j among the reft, affumea in the proof of prop. 1. bookx. which imparts, 
tin old building, faid to have been a palace of king that if, from the greater of two quantities, yoo take , 
Athelilan. The Guildhall is afplciout and convenient more than its halt, and from the remainder more than 
building, whofe front or portico proje&t a great way Its half, and fo continually, there will, at length, remain 
into ilie flreet, and waa Sril erected in 1330, to which a quantity left than either of thofe propofed. On this 
itsprefent front was rebuilt in 1593, and repaired in foundation it it demonftrated, that if aregular polygon 
1720. An arm of the fea formerly flowed nearly up of infinite fidet be infcribed in, or circumfcribed about, 1 
to the city's wall, till 1316, when Hugh Courtenay a circle ; the fpace, which ia the difference between 
earl of Devon, in revenge for an affront, ruined the the circle and the polygon, will, by degrees, be quite 
navigation, by conflru&ing wears and damtin the river j nhaufled, and the circle become equal to the polygon, 
but to remedy it, in 15 30, an aft of parliament palfcdfor EXHE MEDATiON, in the civil law, with us n> 
making a navigable canal, for the better conveyance of dinarily called difinhtriting, is the father't excluding hia 
goodoin bargea to and from the city toTopfham. Thit fon from inheriting his etlate. 

wascarriedintoexecutionini58i f butnotcampletedtill ■ There are 14 caufes of exheredation exprefled it 

■ 675 ; nor waa it after all found fufficient, till the pre- Juftinian's Novel ; without fome one of which caufet, 

fent haven waa conftruAcd in 1607, when it was ren- he decrees the exher edition null, and the teflameut 

dered capable of bringing Jhip* of 1 50 tons quite to the inofficious, aa the civilians call it. Indeed, by the au- 

quay, conflru&ed near the walls of the city. In (hort, cient Roman law, the lather might pronounce exhere- 

Exeter,byaconttant adhcrcncetoitaraotto,'&a«Mrj{aV- dation without any caufe 1 but the rigour of thit law 

lit, hat been applauded by all biftorians for its inviolable was retrained and moderated by Juftinian. 

fidelity to its fovereigua, whether they held their crown EXHIBIT, in law, is where a deed, or other *ii- 

by hereditary or parliamentary right. The city fends ting, being produced in a chancery fuit to be proved 

twomemberstoparliament;andgivcatitleof Earl to the by witneffes, the examiner, or commifuoner appointed 

Cecils. — The fee of Exeter was once one of the moft for the examination of any fuch, certifies on the back 

wealthy in the "kingdom t but its revenues were moft of the deed or writing, that the fame wat ihown to the 

fhamcfuUy walled by bilhop Voyfey, who alienated its witnefc at the time of hia examination, and by him 

lands. What little he left was fo much incumbered, fwornto. 

that the fee has never been able to recover its former EXHIBITION, in law, a producing, or mowing, 

grandeur ; and fo fmall are its prcfent revenues, that of title*, authorities,' and other proofs, of a matter in 

it has been found noceflary for toe bilhop to hold fome contelt. 

other preferment for the better fupport of his dignity Anciently they ufed the phrafe, exhibition of a ■trage- 

and rank. Thit fee hath yielded to the nation three dy, comedy, or the like ; but now we fay rtfrefiatatim 

ford chancellors, two lord treafnreas, one lord preli- in lieu thereof. 

dent of Wales, and one chancellor to the uoiverfity of Exhibition, in our old w ri t ers, is ufed for an at- 

Oxford. The dipcefe cd n tai r sa the entire counties of lowance of meat and drink, fuch at w*a curtosnary a- 

DevowAtre and Cornwall, wherein are 604 parifhes, mong the religious appro printers of churches, who 

whereof 339 are impropriate. It hath four archdea- ufually made it to the depending vicar. The bencfao- 

cons, viz. [of Cornwall, Exeter, BarafhaUe, aad Tot- tiont fettled for the maintaining of fcholan in the uni- 

sefa. Hie diocefc was formerly valued in the king's verfities, not depending on the foundation, are alfo call- 

- booka at L. 1556 ; 14 : 6j but, fiooe hifhop Voyfey*s ed exhibitions. 

IX- B. - 
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Iihortm. EXHORTATION, in rhetoric, differs oury from lite. In ite own elemeDt.it is perpetually haraffed by EiodJrj 

n °° /ua/ioit, in that the latter principally endcav ours to con- the dorados arid other fifh of prey. If it endeavour* to 1 

Eiocoetus V ' 1IC,; *' le underitanding, and the former to ivorjt on the avoid them by having rccourfc to the air, it either Enoreilii. 

^ affection*, meets it* fate from the gull* or the albatrols, or ia r ~~ 

EXHUMATION, (of ex " out of," and bumus forced down again into the mouth of the inhabitants 
" ground)," the act of digging up a body interred in of the water, who, below, keep pace with its aerial 
holy ground, by the authority of the judge.' In excurfion. This nih it caught in the Mediterranean 
France, the exhumation of a dead body is ordered, up- and foiae. other feat. It id moll common between the 
on proof that he was hilled in a dud. By the French tropics, and there Its enemies are more particularly un- 
laws, a parfon has a right to demand the exhumation merous. In thefe climates the flying fifties fpiing out 
of the body of one of his parifhionera, when interred of the water by hundreds, to eleape the rapacity of 
out of the parifh without hit content. the dolphins, (harks, &c. When flying, they have as 

EXIGENCE, or Exio*H«y/, that which a thing formidable enemies to encounter with in that element, 

i requires, or which ia expedient and fuitablc thereto. - viz. the pelican, eagle, diomedca, &c. and frequently 

* EXIGENT; in law, a writ which lies where the de- throw tbcrnfdvc* on board the mips to efcapc their 

ftndant in a perfonal action cannot be found, not any purfui t. Their fleih is laid to be palatable and uouriih- 

effecta of his within the county, .by which he may be ing food, 

attached or dillrained. EXODIARY, in the ancient Roman tragedy, was 

EXIGEN Tl.RS, four officers in the court of com- the perfon who, after the drama or play was ended, 

mon-pleas, who make all exigents and proclamations, fung the Exodivk. 

in all actions where procefs of outlawry liea. Writs of EXOD1UM, in the ancient Greek drama, one of 

fuperfedeas, as well as the prothonotariee, upon exi- the four parts or divifiunt of tragedy, being lo much 

gents, were like wife drawn up in their office. of the piece as included the catatlrophc and unravel- 

EXILE. ■ See Banishmsht. ling oi" the plot, and anfwfring neatly to our fourth 

Among the Romans, the word cxiTium properly and fifth acts, 

fignified an interdiction or exclulion from water and Ei odium, among the Romans, confifted of certain 

fire ; the neceflary confequence of which was, that humorous verfes rehearfed by the exodiary at the end 

the interdicted perfan mult betake hirafelf into fome nf the Fabula: rttellanae. 

other country, fince there was no living without fire Eiorium, in the Scptuagint, Ggnifics the end or 

and water. — Thus Cicero, adHtrcnn. obfervet, that the condufion of a fealt. Particularly it is ulcd for the 

form of the fentence did not exprcfa exiihm, but only eighth day of the fealt of tabernacles, which, it is faid, 

aqum & igmt aiterd'tdto. The fane author remarks, had a-fpecial view to the commemoration of the exodus 

that exile was not properly a puoifhment, but a volun- or departure out of Egypt. 

tanly flying or avoiding the punilhment decreed: Ex- EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old Tefta- 

dium aim cji fupplkhtm, fed fsrfvgmm, partujqat fup- ment ; being the fecond of the pentatcuth, or five 

plicii. He addfi, that ibere was no crime among -the books of Moles. 

Romans, at among other nations, punilhed with exile ■ It is fo called from the Greek [cxodai~], the " go- 
but exile was a refource to which people flew voluatari- ing out" or departure of the children of Uraelfrom the 
ly, in order to avoid chains, ignominy, lUrving, &c. - land of Egypt ; the hillory of which is delivered in this 

The Athenians frequently fent their generals and book, together with the many miraclet wrought on 

great man into exile, out of envy of their merit*, or that occafion. 

diftruft of their too great authority. See Ostracism. EXOMl'HAI.US, in furgery, called alfo onr/Aok- 

EX1STENCE, that whereby any thing has an ac- crlc, and hernia umbUical'u, is a preternatural tumor 

lual effence, or is bid to 4e. See the article Meta- of the abdomen, at the navel, from a rupture or dif- 

i'hysics. tenlion of the parti which invelt that cavity. 

EXIT, properly expreffes the departure of a player EXORCISM, the expelling of devils from perfon* 

from off the ftnge, when be has acted his part. The poffeffed, by means of conjurations and prayers. The 

word is alfo ufed in a figurative fenfe, tu expref* any Jews made great pretences to this power. Jofcphut 

kind of departure, even death. tell* feveral wonderful tales of the great fucceft of ieve- 

EXITER1A, in antiquity, oblation* or prayers to ral exorcifls. One EJeazer, a jew, cured many dsemo- 

anyof the gods for a profperous expedition, or journey, niacs, he fays, by means of a root fit iu a ring. This 

There were alio feail* under this denomination, which root, with the ring, was held under the patient's nofe, 

were celebrated by the Greeks with facrificet and and the devil was forthwith evacuated. The moft part 

prayers, when their generals undertook expeditions *r of conjurors of this dak were impoAors, each pretend- 

gainft any enemy. ing to a iecrct noftrum or charm which was an over- 

EXOCOETUS. or the Flying-Fish, in ichtbyo- match for the devil. Our Saviour communicated to 

logy, a genus be long iug to the order of abdominals*, his difciplea a real power over dxmont, or perhapt over 

The head is fcaly, and it has no teeth j. it has 10 radii the dlfeafet faid to be occasioned by daemons. Sec 

Wate ' n tDC branchioAege membrane j the body- it whitifli, Ccmokuc, 

CMiuvn. and the belly it angnUr : the pectoral fiat, the inllru- Exorcifm makes a confiderable part of the fupcr- 

mants of flight, ate very large. When purfued by any flit ion of the church of Rome, the rituals of which for,. 
other £fh, ft raifea. ttfelf from the water by meant of bid the exoreifiog any perfon without the bi (hop's leave, 

thefe long fin*, and flies in the air to a confiderable di- -The ceremony it performed at the lower end of the 

fiance, till the fin* dry, and -then it Falls down into the church, toward* the door. The exorcift firft figntthc 

water. It i* a But that fcemt to lead ■ moA miftrabk poffeflcd perfon with the figu of the croft, makes him 

a fa**, 
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Exorciftt kneel, and fprmkles him with holy water. Then fbl- The generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not lipuGai 
low the litanies, pfahns, and prayer ; after which the thrive in England without fome peculiar care andcul- 



exorcill aflts the devil his name, and adjures him by 
the royfteries of the Chriftian religion not to afflifl the 
perfon any more : then, laying hit. right hand on the 
dtemooiac's head, he repeats the form of exorctfm, 
which is this: " J exorcife thee, unclean fpirit, in the 
name of Jefus Cbriil : tremble, O Satan ! thou enemy 
of the faith, thou foe of mankind, who haft brought 



ture ; they require the warmth of their own climates ) 
whence the ufe of Lot- beds, glafs- frames, green houfes, 
Sic. See Gxss.v-Ifottfe and Srkve. 

EXPANSION, among meuphyficians, denotes tlie 
idea we have of tailing diftance, all whofe parts exiLt 

phyfiology, the enlargement or isv- 



dcath into the world; who bait deprived men of life, creafe of bulk in bodies, chiefly by meant of heat, 

and haft rebelled againft juftice ; thou feducer c.f man- This ia one of the mod general effects of that fubiile 

kind, tbou root of evil, thou fource of avarice, drfcord, principle, being common to all bodies whatever, whe- 

and envy.*' The Rosnanitls likewife exorcife houfes ther folid or fluid. In fome few cafes indeed, bodies 

and other places, fuppofed to be haunted by unclean feera to expand as they grow cold, as water in the act 

fpirita ; and the ceremony is much the fame with that of freezing ; but this is found to be owing to the e*x- 

for perfona poffeffed. trication of an infinite numbrr of air-bubblea from the 

EXORCIST-S, in church -liiilory, an order of men, fluid at a certain time.; and is not at all a regular and 

in the ancient church, whofe employment it was to ex- gradual ex pan G on like that of metals, or any other fa- 

orcife or call out devils. See the preceding article. lid or fluid lubilance by means of heat. In certain me- 



EXORDIUM, in oratory, is the preamble 
ginning, ftrving to prepare the audience for the reft of 
the difcourfe. 

Exordiums are of two kinds ; either juft and formal, 
or vehement and abrupt. The laft are moll fui table 
on occauons of extraordinary joy, indignation, or the 
like. See OaAToar, n° 26. 

EXOSTOSIS (from •lost, and •«« a h:ne), in 
anatomy, an acute eminence or excrefccnce, pulhing 
prefer naturally above the bone. 

EXOTERIC and Esoteric, are terms denoting fionsof many different fubftaacca, from which the fol- 
txternal and internal, and applied to the double doc- lowing particulars are extracted. The degree of heat 
trine of the ancient philofophcia : the one waa public employed was 1B0 degrees of Fahrenheit's tbermomcr 
or exoteric; the other fecret, W efaterk. The frrit was tcr, and the expaolion is cxpreficd in 10,000th -parts of. 
that which they openly profeiTed and taught to the an Englift inch. 



tdls alfo, an expanfion takes place when they p.ifs frora 
a fluid to a folid itate : but this too ia nut to be ac- 
counted any proper cSvfk of cold, but of the airange- 
ment'of the parts of the metals in-a certain manner; 
and is therefore to be accounted a kind of oryftalluaV 
tion rather than any thing elfe. 

The expanlioii of bodies by heat is aery various, and 
in folids does not feem to be guided by any certain 
rule. In the 48th volume af the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Mr Smeatoo has given a table of the cxpan- 



world-; the latter was confined to a fmall number of 
chafer) difciplct. This method was derived originally 
from the Egyptians; who, according to the united 
teftimony of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, etc. had a twofold pliilofophy, on: fecret 
and facred, another public and common. The fame 
practice alfo obtained among the Perfiao Magi, the 
Druids of the Gauls, and the Brachmanc of India. 
The Egyptian priefts, with whom it originated, fuf- 
tained the character of judges and magi ft rates, and 
probably introduced this diftimSiou with a view to the 
public welfare, and to ferve tlie purpofes of legislation 
and government. Clement of Alexandria informs ui, 
that they communicated their royfteries principally to 
thofe who were concerned in the adminiftration of the 
ftatet and Plutarch confirms the lame declaration. 
However, others have fuppofed that they invented the 
fables of their gods and heroes, and the other external 
ceremonies of their religion, to difguife and conceal 
natural and moral truths ; but whatever was the mo- 
tive of their pracYice, it was certainly applied to poli- 
tical purpofes. 

EXOTIC, a term properly dignifying /ora^a or ex- 
triiMtoiit, i. e. brought from a remote or ft range coun- 
try. In which fenfc we {bmetimes lay exotic or barba- 
rous term or merit, &c. The word is derived from 
the Greek <i«. '&*• extra, "without, on the outlide." 
nc, is chiefly applied to plants which are na- 



A foot of white glafs barometer tube 
Martial regulut of antimony 
Wittered itccl 
Hard fteel 

Iron - Ijf 

Bifmitrii - - 167 

Hammered copper • 204 

A mixture of three parts of copper with 

one of tin • - 218 

Caftbrnfi - - 2JJ 

A mixture of 16 parts of brafs with one 

of tin - - 219 

Brafs wire - • 231 

Speculum metal - 23a 

Spelter folder, computed of two part* of 

brafs and one of zinc, - 247 

Pine Pewter - - J 74, 

Grai 
Soft folder, compofed of two parts of 

lead and one of tin, 
A mixture of eight parts of zinc 

one of tin, a little hammered, 
Lead 

Zinc or fpelter 

Zinc hammered an inch /ar foot 

From this table it appears, that no 

duced concerning the degree of expanfr 



138 



298 

301 

3*3 

3+4 

3S3 

373 

anbe-de- 

to which 



bodies are fubjecl by the fame degree of heat, either 
lives of foreign countries, particularly thofe brought from their fpecific gravity or otherwife. Zinc, which 
from the Earl and Weft Indies, and which do not na- is much lighter than lead, expands more with heat; but 
turally grow ia Europe; glafs, which ia lighter than either, expands much lefa ;, 
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u-fion while copper, which ia heavier than a raittnre of brafs tol. whtn an event take* place which ha* an equal EipecJa- 

I - and tin, expand sic fs. probability of happening and failing, the value of the """ 

£,_ Of all known fnbuancea, ihofc of the aerial kind expectation is half that fum or jL-and in all cafe* the "j^oj. 

v — expand moll by an equal degree of heat ; and in ge- expectation of obtaining any fum tseftimaud by mul- mem. 

neral the greater quantity oflatent heat that any fub^ tiplying the. value of the fum expected by the fraction 1— M — J 

llancc contains, the more eaiUy it it expanded; though which reprcfeflts the probability of obtaining it. The 

even here we cannot form any general rule. It is cer- expectation of a perfon who. has three chances in five 

tain, however, that the moil denfe fluids, fuch asmer. -of obtaining 100 1. is equal to f X too or 661. and 

1 cury, oil of vitriol, &c. are kfs expanfiblc than water, the probability of obtaining- tool, ia this cafe is equal 

fpirit of wine, or ether. -This laft indeed is fo eafily tOT^sf 

txpanded, that were it not for the preflUre of the at- KKPECTORANTS.inpharmacy.medicineawhich 

m of p here it would be in a continual ft ate of vapour, promote Eipkctosation. 

After bodies are reduced to a vaporous ilate, their ex- EXPECTORATION, the aft of evacuating or 

paufion feems to go on without any limitation, in pro- bringing up phlegm or other matters out of the tra- 

portion to the degree of heat applied ; fo that it is chea, lungs, &.c, by coughing, hauking, fpitting, fee. 

impoffible to fay what would b; the ultimate effects EXPEDITATfON, in the foreft-la**, ugnines 

of that principle upon them in this way. The force a cutting out the -balls of a dog's fore-feet for the 

■with which thefe vapours expand on the application of preformation of the king's game. 

high degrees is very great ; neither can we fay, that Every one that keeps any great dog not expeditatetl 

any obftacle whatever is infuperable by them. On forfeits three ihillings and four pence to the king. ■ In 

this principle depend the fleam-engines fo much ufed mailiSs, not the ball of the feet, but the three claws, 

in vaiious mechanical operations; like wife, forae hy- are to be cut to the fkin. Inftit. part iv. p. 308.- , 

draulic machines ;-and the inftrumenta called mammt- This expeditation was to be performed once in every 

i/ri, whjeh mow the variation of gravity in the ester- three years, and was done to every man's dog who lived 

nal atmofphere, by the expanfion or condenfation of near the foreft, and even the dogs'of the forcftert then* 

a fmall quantity of air confined in a proper veffel. On (ekes. 

this principle alfo perpetual movements might be con- EXPEDITION, the march of an army to fome 

ftructcd fimilar to tnofe invented by Mr Coxe, on the diftant place, with a view of hoftilitiea. Such were toe 

principle of the barometer., A variety of other cu- expeditions of Cyrus againft Xerxes, and of Baccln» 

rious machines may be conftrufted on the principle of and Alexander into the Indies. 

aerial expanfion ; of which an account ia given under ' Expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Ltui4 

the articles Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. were called crai/ader. 

The expanfion of foltd bodies ia mea fared by an in- EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired 

liniment named the Pyrometer; and the force with by long ufe without any teacher. - It coofilta in 

which they expand is flill greater than that of aerial the ideas of things we have feen or read, which the 

vapours, the flame of a farthing candle producing an judgment has reflected on, to form for itftlf a rule or 

expanfion in a bar of iron capable of counteracting a method. 

weight of 500 pounds. The quantity of expanfion, Authors make three kinds of experience: The first 

however, is fo fmall, that it has never been applied to is the timple ufea of the external feofes, whereby we 

the movement of any mechanical engine. On the perceive the phenomena of natural things without nay 

principle of the expanfion of fluids Thsxmomp.ters direct attention thereto, or making any application 

are conilrudtcd; for an account of which, fee that ar- thereof. The fecund it, when we premeditateJy and 

tide. For the effects of the different expanfiont of defignedly make trials of various things, or obierve 

metals in correcting the errors of machines far mea- thole done by others, attending clofely to all effect* 

furing time, fee the article Pendulum, and circum fiances. The third is that preceded by a, 

EXPECTANCY, estates in, are of two forts.; foreknowledge, or at leaft an apprehenfion of the event, 

one created by «ct of the parties, called a rtmmndtr; and determines whether the apprehenfion were true or 

the other, by' ad of law, called a rrorrftm. falfe ; which two latter kinds, especially the third, are 

EXPECTATION, in the doctrine of chances, is of great fervice in philofophy. 

applied to any contingent event, and is capable of be- . EXPERIMENT, in philofophy, is the trial of the 

ing reduced to the rules of computation. Thus a fum refult or effect of the applications and motions of cer- 

uf money in expectation, when a particular event bap- tain natural bodies, in order to difcover forocthing of 

pens, has a determinate value before that event hap- their motions and relations, .whereby to afceruun fume 

pens; fo that if a perfon is to receive any fum, t.gr. of their phenomena or caufes. 

EXPERIMENTAL philosophy, 

IS that which has its foundation in experience, In former times philofbphers, when reafoning about 

wherein nothing is afTumed as a truth but what natural things, inflead of following this method,, af- 

is founded upon ocular demonft ration, or which can- fumed filch principles as they imagined fufficient for 

not be denied without violating the common fenfc dad explaining the phenomena, without confidering whe- 

perceptions of all mankind, thtr thefe .principles were juft or not. Hence for a 

T> great 
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iw^ number of ages no progrefs was made in fciencc; supported by mathematical c!e mo n ftracio at, it la im- ' 
But fyitems were heaped upon fyfteraa, having neither poffible wt can either have any difUnct idea of it, or of 
oonfiftency with one another nor with themftlveg. No the oppoiite doctrine, which teaches that matter ia cam- 
proper explanations indeed were given of an; thing; for pofed of exceffively minute particles called, jtomi, which 
ail thefe fyflenw, when narrowly examined, were found cannot be divided into f mailer ones. The fubtilty in- 
to confift merely in changes of word*, which were often deed to which folid bodies,mey be reduced by mecha- 
Kiy abfurd and barbarous The firit who deviated nical means is very furprifing ; and in fame cafes is fo . 
from this method of philofophifing, if we may call « great, that we might be tempted to fuppofe that a 
by that name, was Friar Bacon, who lived in the 16th farther divifion is impoflible. Thus, in grinding a fpe- 
oentury, and who fpent aoool. (an immenfe fum in cuhin, the' inequalities of its furfnee are fo effectually 
thofe days-) in making experiments. The admirable worn off, that the whole becomes in a certain degree 
Crichton, who flourished about the year 1 580, not only invifible, mowing not ttftlf by the light which falls. 
difpnted againft the philofophy of Ariftctle, which up^n it, but the image of otherbodks; but the fmall- 
ttad for Jo long been in vogue, but wrote a book a- e(i (cratch which diiiuibs the equality of the furface is ■ 
gainft it. Cotempnrary with this celebrated perfonage at once diltinctly viliblc. ■ 
was Francis Bacon lord chancellor of England, who is III. From the arrangement of thefe ultimate par- 
looked upon to be the founder of the prefent mode of tides of matter, whatever we fuppofe them to be; arife 
.philofophifing by experiments. But though others the Various figures of bodies; and hence figure is a 
might lay the foundation, Sir Ifaac Newton ia juftly property of all bodies no lefs unjverfal than extenfion, 
allowed to have brought this kind of philofophy to unlefs we cboofe to fpeak of the ultimate particles of 
perfection 1 and to him we are certainly indebted for matter, which, as they are fuppofed to be deltitute of 
the greateft part of it- Unfortunately, however, nei- parts, mull confequi-ntly be equally deltitute of figure j 
ther Lord Bacon nor Sir Ifaac Newton had an oppor- and the fame confequence wiil follow whether we 
*ontty of knowing many important facts relating to adopt this fuppolit ion or the other. The figures of 
the principles of fire and electricity, which have fince bodies are fo extremely various and difltmilar, that it 
been brought to light. Hence all their philofophy is impoflible to find any two perfectly alike. It ia 
was merely mechanical, or derived from the viiible indeed the next thing to impoilible to find two in 
opentions of folid bodies, or of the grolTer fluids upon which the difliirrilarity may .not be perceived by the 
we another. In fuch cafes therefore, where the more' naked eye ; but if any fuch fhoutd be found, the mi- 
fubtile and active fluids were concerned, they fell crofcope will quickly difcover the imbecility of our 
into miftake*, or were obliged to deny the existence fenfes in this refpect. Solidity is another property 
of the principles altogether, and to make ufe of terms efTectial to all matter.- By this we mean that pro- 
whlch. were equally Unintelligible and incapable of petty which one quantity of matter has of exclud- 
aooveying any information with thofe of their prede- ing any other from the fpace which itfelf occupies 
ccflors. A re mark able in (lance of the errors into which at that time. Hence a riles what we call refjianu, 
they were thus betrayed, we have in the doctrine of which is always an indication of fob'dity; and no lei* fo 
projectiles, where the moft enormous deviation* from m thofe bodies which we calljfW than in thofe which 
tntth were fan&ificd by the greateit names of the la ft are the moll folid. This may at firil Teem to be a 
' century, merely by reefboing from the refiftance of the- contradiction 1 but fluid* y it-Id only when they can get 
air to bodies moving flowly and vifihly, to its refill- away from the p refill re ; to all other cafes they refill 
ance to the fame bodies when moved ' with high da- as violently as the raoA folid bodies. Thus water con- 
» See Gm- P*** of velocity*. In other cafes they were reduced fined in a tube will as .effectually relifl the Impreffion of 
nny. to make ufe of .words to exprefs immechanical powers, a pifton thruft down upon it as though it were the 
aa attraction, repulfion, rarefaction, dec which have moft folid fubftsnee. Airrndeedwillyirld for a certain 
fince tended. in no fmall degree to embarrafs- and con- time ; but this, as appears from feveral experiments, . 
found feience by the difputea that have taken place is entirely owing to a more fubtile fluid, vu. that of ' 
concerning them. The foundations of the prefent fy- elementary fire being prefled out from among its par- 
fiem of cxpetimenul philofophy are as follow. tides. As long as this fluid can be forced out, either 

I. All the material fubftances of which the univerb from among the particles of air, water, or any other 
is compftfed are sailed matural bidiei. What we per- more grcf* fluid fubftance, the latter will be found com- 

. ceive uniform and invariable in thefe fabfUnces we call preiEble, as a heap of wet fand would be by fqueezinar 

their pmfrH'm. Same ef thefe are general and- com- the water out from it : but when we come to the molt ■' 

mon to all matter, as extenfion 1 others are proper to lubli^e of all elements, fuch as we fuppofe that of fiie 

particular fubftances, for inftancc fluidity; while fome to be, there cannot be any pombility of com pre fling 

appear to be compounded of the general and particular it, even though we had a veiTel fo dofe as to prevent 

properties, sad thus belong to a Aril fmaUet number; it from efcaping through its fides ; faecaufe its parts are 

a* the properties of air, which are derived from the already as near each other as they can be. 
general property of extenfion combined with- thofe of IV. The diftance of the parts of bodies from each > 

fluidity, elafticity, &c. other ia what we call their porofity, and was former. 

II. In taking a particular review of the properties ly fuppofed to be owing, to a vacuum interfperfed be. 
of bodies, we naturally begin with that of txttnjum. tween them ; but now it is generally allowed that the ■ 
This manifdts itfelf by the three dimenfions of length, pares of folid bodies as well as of fluids, arc filled with < 
-breadth', and thickoefs. Hence proceeds the diviC- an extremely fubtile matter which pervades all nature. . 
iility of matttr; which the prefent fyJlem fuppofesto The porofity of bodies with regard to one another may 

a.taiufinityi but though this proportion be be thus explained. Wood, or a fponge, is porous with . 

regard. 
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regard to water ; but water iifelf is porous with re- 
gard to air, which it abforbs in confiderable quantity. 
Both air and water are porous with regard to the ele- 
' -Blent of (ire, which produces very confiderable changes 

upon them, according to the quantity of it they con- 
tain, or the manner it afts in their pores. This ele- 
ment iifelf, however, is not porous with regard Co any 
other fubftance. Its pores, therefore, if it has any, mull 
be abfolute vacuities deftitute of any matter whatever. 
Vacutttcs of this kind indeed are fuppofed to be ab- 
folutely ncceflary to motion : for though we may fay, 
.jnatter being divifible almoit ad infinitum, that a body 
• ; or fubftance more folid may move in another fubftance 

that is more fubtile, and that will give way to its mo- 
tion, we inuft nevrrthelefs have iccourfe to a la ft re fort, 
and admit of an ultimate vacuum, which will give room 
fufficient to the leaft corpufcle, that its part A may take 
the place of its part B without the lead refinances- 
befides, it is not to be imagined, that nature, in faft, 
admits of that infinite divifibih'ty which our imagina- 
tion can conceive, and that every thiiig which is pof- 
fible in idea, it at all times practicable. All that 
cxifts ts pofliblr, but all that is poffible does not how- 
ever exift. By denfity, is understood the proportion be- 
tween the extenfion and fclidity of a body : one body 
therefore is more denfe than another, when, under the 
fame degree of extenfion, it contains more folid mat- 
ter : and this quality arifes from condenfation ami com- 
Eitflion. Elafticity is nothing more than that effort 
y which certain bodies, when comprefTed, endeavour 
to reftore themfelves to their former flute ; and this 
property fuppofe* them compreffible. As all thefe na- 
• ttiral properties of bodies are of great utility in ex- 
plaining the principles of phyfics and in applying them 
to all the arts, experimental philofophy proves their 
reality by a thoufand examples. 

V. We difcover (till other properties in bodies; fuch 
as mobility, which we muft not here confound with 
■notion. This mobility arifes ftom certain difpoGtions 
which are not in an equal degree in all bodies : from 
whence it comes that fome are more eafily moved than 
* ethers ! and this proceeds from the refiftance to mo- 

tion which is perceived in ail bodies, having regard 
merely to their manes ; and this refiftance is called v'u 
enertitt, or inert force. A body is faid to be in mo- 
tion when it is actually moving from one place to an- 
other; or, whenever a body changes its fit nation with 
regard to the objects that furround it, either nearly or 
remotely, it is faid to be in motion. There are three 
m principal matters to be confidered in a moving body ; 
its direction, its velocity, and the quantity of its mo- 
tion : and here phyfics explains the force or moving 
power i it likewife diftinguilhes between fimp]e and 
compound motion. Simple motion is that which arifes 
from only one force, or which tends to only one point. 
It defence* the laws, and explains the refiftance, of 
mediums ; the refiftance of friction" ; the difficulties of 
b perpetual motion ; the alteration of direction occa- 
firmtd by the oppofition of a fluid matter ; reflected or 
reverberated motion ; the communication of motion by 
the (hock of bodice, &c. Compound motion is that 
of a body impelled to move by fevcral caufce or powers 
which act according to their different directions. Phy- 
fics here likewife Snvefligatcs the laws of motion ; and 
in particularly applied to the explaining, under this 
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head, wi.at are called the centra' forcet, wh'ib produce 
a motion that is either circular or in a curve line, and 
which inceflantly urge the moving body either to ap- 
proach or recede from the centre. To diftinguilh thefe 
from each other, the former is called the centripetal 
forte, and the latter the centrifugal force. 

VI. By gravity, or ponderofity, is to be underftood 
that force which occafion* bodies to pals from a higher 
to a lower place, when nothing oppofet their courfe, 
or when the obstacles are not fufficient to flop them. 
Speculative philofophy inveftigates its caufe, and per- 
haps in vain. Experimental philofophy contents itfelf 
with defcribing the phenomena, and teaching the laws 
of gravity, which are thoroughly eftabliftied by a thou- 
land reiterated experiments. In order properly to un- 
dtrftand thitfubjeft, we muft take care not to confound 
the term gravity with that of meigit. By the former, 
we underftand tlftt force which urges bodies to defcend 
through a certain fpace in a given time. By the latter, 
is meant the quantity of a heavy body that is contain- 
ed under the lame bulk. The phenomena are explain- 
ed by the experiments themfelves, and by inferences de- 
duced from them. 

V II. Hydroftatlcs is a fcience of which the object is the 
gravity and equilibrium of fluids in particular. Though 
the "gravity of thefe bodies is the fame with that of 
others, and Is fubjeet to the fame laws, yet their ftate 
of fluidity gives rife to particular phenomena, which it 
is of confequence to know, ' But as hydroftatics can- 
not be fuccefsfully treated on without the affiftsnce of 
calculation, it has been ranked among the mathematical 

VIII. We fay the fame with regard to mechanics] 
which is the art of employing, by the aid of machines, 
the motion of bodies, in conformity to .its properties 
and laws, as well with regard to folids at fluid*, either 
more commodioutly or more advantageoufly . 

IX. After it hat made the rnoft accurate experi- 
ments, and the molt judicious obferrations, on all thefe 
different fubjecte, and the properties of bodies in par- 
ticular, Experimental Philofophy pafTea to the exami- 
nation of the air, the water, fire, the wind, colours, 
Sec. The air it a fluid with which we are furrounded 
from the inftant of our birth, and without which we 
cannot exift. It is by the properties and the influences 
of the air, that nature gives increafe and perfection to 
all that it produces for our wants and conveniences ; 
it is the fpiiit of navigation : {bund, voice, fpeech it- 
felf, are nothing more than perculfions of the air : 
this globe chat w? inhabit it completely furrntfnded by 
air ; and this kind of coverture, which is commonly 
called the atmofpbere, has fuch remarkable functions, 
that it evidently appear* to concur to the mechanifm 
of nature. Experimental phyfics, therefore, confidert 
the air, i . Of itfelf, independent of it* bulk, and the 
figure of its whole body : it examines its cfiential pro- 
perties ; at its gravity, denfity, fpring, &c. The air- 
pump is here of indifpenfeble ufe ; and by this ma- 
chine phyfics examines in what manner fpace, or a va- 
cuum, is made. It likewife (hows the neceffity of air to 
the prefervation of animal-life ; the effect it has on 
found, fire, and gunpowder, in vacuo; and a hundred 
other experiments of various degrees of curiofity, 2. It 
cnnfiiiers the air as the terreftrial atmofphere, fume- 
times as a fluid at reft, and fomctimea as in motion. 
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. And by thefe means it accounts for the variation of the rati 
mercury in the barometer, and why it (Inks in propor- 
tion u the height of the atmofphere diminishes; as 
alio for the figure, the extent, and weight of the at- 
raofphcre : it (hows the method of determining the 
height of mountain*, the nature of found in general, 
of its propagation, and of fonorous bodies. The late 
difcovcries of Dr Prieflley and others have added a 
new and very confiderable branch to experimental phi- 
lofophy in this refpeft, of which an account ' 
" rticle A i 
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rate climates, did not render it fluid, by producing a 
reciprocal motion among its parts ; and, in a country 
where the cold is continually ftrong enough to main- 
tain the congelation, the affiltan.ee of art is neceflary 
to make it fluid in the fame manner as we do lead, &c. 
Water, when not in ice, is a fluid that is iniipid, tranfpa- 
rent, without colour, and without fmell, and -that eafi- 
ly adheres to the furface of fome bodies, that pene- 
trates many, and exttnguifties fire. Experimental phi- 
given lofophy inveftigates the origin of fountains ; the caufe 
of the faltnefa of the fea ; the means of purifying 
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X. It is here alfo, that experimental philofophy ter ; what is its weight, and what are its effec\s when 

confidera ttje nature of the wind ; which is nothing heated, &c. It likewife examines this fluid in the ftate 

more than agitated air, a portion of the atmofphere of vapour; and finds that a drop of water, when in 

that moves like a current, with a certain velocity and vapour, occupies a fpace vaftly greater than it did be- 

determinate direction. This fluid, with regard to fore. It explains the tolipile and its effects; fire ei 



its direction, takes different names according to the 
different pointB of the horizon from whence it comes, 
as call, weft, north, and fouth. Winds are like wife 
diftinguiftied into three forts ; one of which is called 
general or eonjlant, as the trade-winds which continually 
•blow between the tropics : another is the periodical, 
which always begin and end wjtbin a certain time of 
the year, or a certain hour of the day, as the monfoont, 
the land-breezes and fea-breezes, which arife conflant- 
ly in the morning and evening ; and laftly, fucb as are 
variable, as well with regard to their direction as their 
velocity and duration. 

M. Mariotte computes the velocity of the moft im- 
petuous wind to be at the rate of 3a feet in a fecond, 
and Mr Uerham makes it 66 feet in the fame time. 
The firftS doubtlefs, meant the wind of the greateft ve- 
locity that had then come to his knowledge. The in- 
vention of aeroftatic machines has tended more to Ihow 
the real velocity of the wind than any other invention 
as yet made public : but all of them move flower than 
the aerial current ; fo that the real velocity of the wiud 
remains yet undetermined. 

XI. The force of the wind, like that of other bodies, 
depends on its velocity and mafs ; that in, the quan- 
tity of air which is in motion : fo the fame wind has 
more or lefs force on any obftacle that oppofes it, in 
proportion as that obftacle prefents a greater or a lefs 
furface : for which reafon it is that they fpread the fails 
of a veflel more or lefs, and place the wings of a wind- 
mill in different directions. The machines by which 
the winds ate meafurcd, are called anemometers. They 
fliow the direction, the velocity, and the duration of 
winds. Itisby the agitations of the wind that the air 
. is purified ; that the feeds of trees and herbs are convey- 
ed through the forefta and fields ; that (hips are driven 
-from one pole to the other ; that our mills turn upon 
their axes, &c ; and art, by imitating nature, fome- 
'times procures us artificial winds, by which we rrfrefh 
our bodies, invigorate our fires, purify our corn, Sec. . 

XII Water is an univerfal agent, which nature em- 
ploys in all her productions. It may be coofidered as 
in three dates, 1. As a liquid ; 2. As a vapour ; 3. As 
ice. Thefe three different dates do not in any man- 
ner change its effence, but make it proper to anfwer 
different ends. The natural ftate of water would be 
that of a folid body, as fat, wax, and all thole other 
bodies which are only fluid when heated to a certain 
degree : for water would be conflantly ice, if the par- 
ticles of fire, by which it is penetrated in the tempc- 
. Voi- VII. Parti. 






and the force of vapours thi 

e machines in mines and elftnhere, &c. -and 
laftly, it confiders water in the ftate of ice. Ice con- 
fequently is more cold than water ; and its coldnefs in- 
creafes if it continue to lofc that matter, already too 
rare,' or too little active, to render it fluid. Experi- 
mental phyfics endeavours to investigate the caufes of 
the congelation of water, and why ice is lighter than 
water ; from whence it derives that expanfive force by 
which it breaks the containing veflel ; the difference 
there is between the congelation of rivers and that of 
ftanding waters; why ice becomes more cold by the 
mixture -of (alts ; and many other fimilar phenomena. 

XIII. The nature of fire is yet very much unknown 
to the moft learned philofophers. As objects when at. a 
great diftance are not perceptible to our fenfes, fo when 
we examine them too nearly, we difcern them but con- 
fufedly. It is ftill difputed whether fire be a homogene, 
unalterable matter, defigned, by its prefence, or by its 
action, to produce heat, inflammation, and diflolution. 
En bodies ; or if its effence confiits in motion only, or 
in the fermentation of thofe particles which we call m- 

jlammable', and which enter as principles, in greater or 
-lefs quantities,' in the com po fit ion of mixed bodies. 
The moft learned inquirers, into nature incline to the 
former opinion ; and to have recourfe to a matter 
which they regard as the principle of tire. They fup- 
pofe that there is in nature a fluid adapted to this pur- 
piife, created fuch from the beginning, "and that no- 
thing more is neceffary than to put it in aftion. The 
numberlefs experiments which are daily made in elec- 
tricity feem to favour this opinion, and to prove that 
this matter, this fluid, this elementary fire, is diffufed 
through all nature, and in all bodies, even ice iifelf. 
We cannot fay to what important knowledge this great 
difcovery of electricity may lead if we continue our 
inquiries concerning it. It appears, however, that we 
may believe, without any inconvenience or abfurdity, 
that fire and light, confidered in their firft principle, 
are one and the fame fubftance differently modified. 

XIV. Be this matter however as it may, experi- 
mental philofophy is employed in making the moft in- 
genious and moft ufeful refearches concerning the na- 
ture of fire, its propagation, and the means by which 
its power may be excited or augmented ; concerning 
the phofphorus and its inflammation ; fire excited by 
the reflection of the fun's rays from a mirror ; and on 
the effects of fire in general ; concerning lightning and 
its effects j the fufion of .metals; gunpowder 'an ' its 
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eiplofioB i flatne and the aliments of fire 5 and an in- 
finity of like objects which it explain*, or concerning 
which it makes new discoveries, by the aid of experi- 
ment*. 

XV. By the word light, we underibnd that -agent 
by which nature affects the eye .with that lively and 
ihnoft cenftantly pleating fenfation, which we call fil- 
ing, and by which we difcern the fizc, figure, colour, 
and fituation of objects, when at a convenient diflance. 
AH philofophera agree, that the light, which is diffufed 
in any place, is a real body. But what this body ii, 
and by what means it enter* that place where it is per- 
ceived, is a qucltion about which philofophcrs are di- 
vided. 

XVI. Experimental philofophy is applied in disco- 
vering or proving, by an infinity of experiments, what 
is the nature of light, in what manner it is propagated, 
what its velocity and progreffive motion. It alfo inve- 
stigates and explains the principles of abtiei properly 
lb called, and (howl the directions which light ob- 
fcrves in its motions. From thence it proceeds to the 
examea of the principles of catoptrics, and defcribea 
the laws ana effects of reflected light. It next treats 
of the principles of dioptrics, and explains the laws of 
refracted light ; and laftly, it teaches, from the princi- 
ples of natural and artificial vifion, the conftruction of 
optical inftruments, as lenfes, concave mirrors, prifma, 
telefcopes, &c. Sec. and the ufes to which they are ap- 

XVII. By refolding or fcparating*the rays of light, 
philofophy has obtained true and clear discoveries of the 
nature of colours. We arc naturally led to imagine that 
colours, and their different degrees, make a part of the 
bodies that prcfent them to our fight ; that white ia 
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inherent in fnow, green in leaves and grafs, and red in 
a fluff dyed of that colour. But this is far from being 
true. If an object, which prefents any colour to our 
fight, be not illuminated, it prefents do colour what- 
foever. - In the night all ia black. Colours therefore 
depend on light ; for without that we could form no 
idea of them : but tbey depend alfo oh bodies ; for of 
feveral objects prefented to the fame light, fome appeal- 
white, others red, blue, &c. But all thefe laaitera 
being feparate from our own bodies, we mould never 
acquire any ideas of them, if the light, tranfinjtted or 
reflected by thefe objects, did not make them fenfibk 
to us, by Itrikiag upon the organs of our fight, and if 
thefe impreffionsdidnot revive in us thofe ideas which, 
we have been ufed to exprefs by certain term*. For 
thefe reafobs philofophy cohfidera colours from three 
point* of view, I, As in the light; 2. In bodies, a* 
being coloured ; and, 3. From the relation they have 
to our vifual faculties, which they particularly affect, 
and by which we are enabled to diltinguifh them. 

It is unneceffary in this place to fay more either on 
colour ia particular or experimental philofophy in ge- 
neral. The different fubjects of this collective article 
are particularly treated under their proper names, in 
the order of the alphabet : the leader will therefore 
turn, as he hasoccafion, to Acoustics, Catoptrics, 
Chromatics, Dioptrics, Hydrostatics; Mscha- 
nics, Optics, Pneumatics", Electricity, Mag* 
metism, L'fc. Iffe. life. Alfo Aeiologj, Aerosta- 
tion, Atmosphere, BoKNina-Gie/i, Cold, Colour, 
Congelation, Evaporation, Fixe, Flame, Flui- 
dity, Heat, Ignition, Light, Sound, Steam, 
Water, Wi»d> &c. 
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Experimen- EXPERIMENTUM crucis, a capital, leading, 
tum or decifive experiment ; thus termed, either on account 
_ .'- . of its being like a*crois, or direction -poll placed in 
Expiation. t j )e mert ; n g „f feveral roads, guiding men to the true 
' knowledge of the nature of that thing they are inqui- 
ring after ; or, on account of its being a kind of tor- 
ture, whereby the nature of the thing is as it were ex- 
torted by force. 

EXPHORESIS. See Oratory, no 85. 
EXPIATION, a religioug *&, by which fatiifac- 
tion or atonement i* made for the comrailiion of fome 
crime, the guilt done away, and the obligation to pu- 
mfhmcnt cancelled. 

Expiations among the Heathens, were of feveral 
kinds ; - as Sacrifices and religious warnings. They 
were ufed for effacing a crime, averting any calamity, 
and on numberlefs other occafions, as purifying towns, 
temples, and facred places, and armies befoie and 
after battle. And tbey were performed for whole ci- 
ties as well as particular perfons.. 

The method of expiation among the Jews was chief- 
ly by Sacrifice, whether for fin* of ignorance, or to 
purify themfelves from certain pollutions. 

Ftafl ef Expiation among the Jtws, called by our 
tranflators the day of atonement, was held on the tenth 
day of Tifri, or the Seventh month of the Jewilh year, 
tnfvrcring to part of our September and October. It 
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was instituted by God himfelf, Levit. xxui. 37, &c. ExpatiA 
On that da j the high-prieft, the figure or type of Je- ij 
fns Cbxift, entered into the moft holy place, and con- E *P lDttaD - 
feffed his fins ; and, after feveral ceremonies, made an -"~v™* 
atonement for all the people to walh them from their 
fins. Lev. chap. xvi. See Scafk-GooI. ' 

Expiation, in a figurative fenfe, is applied by di- 
vines to the pardon procured to the fins of the peni- 
tent by the merit of Chr ill's death. See the article 
Christianity. 

EXPIRATION, in medicine. See Eispiration. 

Expiration, is alfo ufed figuratively, for the end 
of a term of time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. 

EXPLICIT, in the Schools, fomething clear, di- 
stinct, formal, and unfolded. 

EXPLOSION, in natural philofophy, a fudden and 
violent expanfion of an aerial or other elaltic fluid, by 
which it inftantly throws off any obftaclc that happens 
to be id the way, fome times with incredible force, and 
in fuch a manner as to produce the moil aftoniihing ef- 
fects upon the neighbouring objects. 

Explofion differs from expanfion, in that the latter isa Difference 
gradual and continued power, acting uniformly for fome between e* 
time ; whereas the foimer is always fudden, and only ^'J*!^ 
of momentary duration. The expanfions of folid fub- " r * n 
fiances do not terminate iu violent cxplouons, on ac- 
count of their iluwntfs, and the Small fpacc through 
which 
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Eiplofion. which the metal, or other expanding fubltance, moves; the eleftric fluid colleels itfelf into balls, the (Irength EsjJofion.' 
■ » though their ftrength may be equally great with that of the cxplofion ia proportionable to the quantity. £-' ' • ' ■', 
of the mod a&ive aerial fluids. Thus we find, that very one haa heard of the prodigious effefta of light- 
though wedges of wood, when wetted, will cleave fo- ning when it happen* to ftrike building*, trees, 01 even 
lid blocks of ftone, they never throw them to any di- the mod folid rocks ; and in fome cafes, where the 
fiance, as is the cafe with gun-powder. On the other quantity of electricity is dill greater than in any flalh 
hand, it is feldom that the expanfion of any elaftic of lightning, we hear of ftill more tremendous confe- 
fiuid burfts a folid fubftancc without throwing the quences enfuing. Dr Prieftley gives an infiance of a 
fragments of it to a considerable dillance, the cffccls large fire-ball (undoubtedly a quantity of electric raat- 
Cencnl of which are often very terrible. The reafons of this ter) rolling on the furface of the fea, which after ri- 
eiulciof may be comprifed in the two following particulars : ling up to the top-mall of a (hip of war, burit with 
cKpkiuom. i. The immenfe velocity with which the aerial fluids fuch violence that the cxplofion rcfembled the dif- 
expand, when affecled by a confidcrable degree of charge of hundreds of cannon fired at once. Great da- 
heat ; and, 1. Their celerity in acquiring heat and mage was done by it | but there js not the leaf! doubt 
being affected- by it, which is much fuperior to that of that mo'ft of its force was fpent on the air, or carried 
folid fubilancei. Thus air, heated as much as iron down to the fea by the maft and iron- work of the ihip. 
when brought to a white heat, is expanded to four Indeed,' coufidering that in all cafes a great part of 
times its bulk; but the metal itfelf will not be expand- the force of electric explofions ia difiipatedin this man- 
ed the 500th part of the fpace. In the cafe of gun- ner, it may juftly be doubted whether they can be 

Siowder, which is a violent and well-known explofive meafured by any method applicable to the menfuration 

ubftance, the velocity with which the flame moves is of other forces. Even in artificial electricity the force 

calculated by Mr Robins,*in his Treatife upon Gunnery, is prodigioufly great ; infomuch that Dr Van Marum 

to be no lefs than 7000 feet in a fecond, or little lefs calculated that of the great battery belonging to the ' 

than 79 miles per minute. Hence the impulfe of the machine in Teyler's mufeum to be upwards of 900 

fluid is inconceivably great, and the obftacles on which pounds. 

it ftrikes are hurried off with vail velocity, though In thofe cafes where the eleftrical matter a£ts likeVoIeame 
much lefs than that juft mentioned ; for a cannon bid- common fire, the force of the explofions, though ex- explofioni 
let, with the greateft charge of powder that can be con- ceedingly great, is capable of menfuration by compa- 5*** ln . 
venieuily given, does not move at a greater rate than ring the diftancee to which the bodies are thrown with ^ ' 
2400 feet per fecond, or little more than 27 miles per their weight. This is moft evident in volcanoes, where 
- minute. The velocity of the bullet again is promoted the projections of the burning rocks and lava oianireft 
by the fudden propagation of the heat through the the greatnefs of the power, at the fame time that they ' 
whole body of air as foon as it is extricated from the afford a method of meafuring it. Theft explofions, a* 
materials of which the gunpowder is made ; fo that it is mown under the article Volcano, art owing to ex- 
is enabled to ftrike all at once, and thus greatly to-aug- trication of aerial vapours, and their rarefaction by in- , 
tner.t the momentum of the ball. It is evident that tenfe heat. In all of them the air is originally in a In whit 
thii contributes very much to the force of the explo- ftate of decompofition, viz. its invifible and folid part ""oner ie> 
fion by what happens when powder is wetted or mixed is joined with fome terreftrial fubftance. Thus, when J." 1 et Pl°- 
with any fubftance, which prevents it from taking fire fixed air, for inftance, is expofed to any pure earth „£j" e 
all at once. In this cafe the force of the cxplofion, e- which attracts it, as calcined magnefia, a decompofi- 
ven when the fame quantity of powder is made ufc of, tion inilantlv takes place. All thefe vapours * are * 9ee fi/</ 
cannot be compared to that of dry powder. compofed of elemental y fire and fome invifible fab-*" V*F*ri, 

Upon thefe principles we may conclude, that the fiance capable of affuming a folid form. The decom- 

force of an explofion depends, 1. On the quantity of pofitionjuft mentioned is therefore eafily explained; the 

claftic fluid to be expanded; 2. On the velocity it ac- folid part of the air joins itfelf to the magnefia, while the 

quires by a certain degree of heat j and, 3. On the elementary fire orlatent heat isdiflipated.andpaflesthro' 

celerity with which the degree of heat affefls the the fides of thcsveffel. Were it now in our power fudden- 

3. whole of the expanfile fluid. Thefe three take place ly to reftore the latent heat to the whole of the fixed air, 

plolions "e' n tne g™" 1 * perfection where the ele&ric fluid is fo that it would at once affume its former expanfion, a 

ftrongeft ^concerned ; as in cafes of lightning, earthquakes, and violent explofion would follow. This, feema to be pre- 

all. volcanoes. This fluid, as is fhown in many parts of cifely the cafe with the volcanic explofions. An immenfe 

this work, differs not from elementary fire or the light quantity of the fixed part of different aerial fluids is 

of tli* fun x it pervade* the whole fyftem of nature; ita united to the various fubftancet found below the fur- 

expanfion is nothing elfe than its motion from a centre face of the earth. By means of the electric fire which 

towards a circumference, for it does not feem capable kindles the volcanoes, the aerial fluids are fuddenly re- 

of any proper expanfion by a feparation of its parts ftored to their claflic ftate ; and not only fo, but their 

like any other fluid. Hence, when it begins to expand natural elafticity is greatly augmented, fo that the ex- 

in this manner, the motion is propagated through it plolions take place with great violence. The cafe utjEiriofiootf 

with a velocity far exceeding that of any other fluid the fame with gunpowder; only that the condenfedair^unpow- 

whatever. Thus, even when the quantity is excefljvely in this cafe is at firft of the dephlogifticated kind, but Jer "plain- 

{mall, as when an tleflric fpaik is fent through a glafs is quickly phlogifticated by reafon of the combufttble *''• 

full of water or of oil, tht expanfion is fo violent as matters mixed with the nitre, while the heat produced 

to diffipate the glafs into innumerable fragments with by the inflammation augments the elafticity of the go 

great danger to the by-ftanders, as is obferved under nerated air to four times what it ufually is, fo that the 

the article Electxicity. In violent lightning, where whole force of the explofion is calculated at 1000 
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Explo&m . times the preffm 

J* * T— ' the explofion b of gunpowder and of volcanoes are efleo- 

yj g'.- xi f'y l > ? ame - The reaf,,n of the 
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e of the common atmofphere *. Thus fi lance, it is far other wife where the velocity of the Explofion. 

are efleo- moving body becomes very great. In all cafes of ex- ' » * 

quicknefi plafion alia there is in the firit inilance a vacuum made 

of thofc of gunpowder is, that it takes fire fo readily by by the exploding fluid ; and confequently the weight 

the intimate mixture and combuftibility of all the ma- of tlie atmofphere is to be overcome, which amounts 

t trials. In volcanoes the explofions likewife follow to about 15 pounds on every fquare inch of furface. 

one another very quickly, and are by no means infe* Suppofing the furface of the exploding fluid, then, on 

rior in ilrength to thofe of gunpowder: but here the that of melted copper to contain an area of 4 fquare 

quantity of vapour makes up for the comparative inches, it meets with a refiftance of 60 pounds from 

flownefs with which it is a Honied by the heat. Thus, the atmofphere, and confequently communicates an 

though we could not by any means contrive to fire equal preffure to the fluid metal. Even this malt of 

cannon in quick fucccflion by means of calcareous coufequence throw it about, unlets the lame prefiure 

earth as we can do with gunpowder, yet in the huge was exactly diffufed over every part of the furface : 

furnace of a volcano the elaftic matter is fupplicd in But much more muft this effect be iucrtafed by the 

fuch quantities, that the explofions are in a manner un- immenfe velocity with which the fluid moves, and by 

remitting ; and even in ordinary experiments the con- which the refinance of the atmofphere is augmented 

finement of aerial vapours has often occasioned violent in a prodigious degree, as is explained under the article 

explofiona in chemical veflels. In one cafe too the ex- Gijssehy. The elaftic fluid generated is then con- 

trication of fixed air adds exceflively to the force of an fine J not only by the fluid metal and fides of the fur- 

explofion, viz. in that of pulvis fulminans. This ia nace, but by the air it lei f, which cannot get out of 

compounded of fulphur, taltpetie, and fait of tartar, the way ; fo tliat the whole rcfemblea a cannon clufed 

The latter we know contains much fixed air ; and it is at the mouth, and filled with inflamed gunpowder, 

probable that the violence of the explofion is occafion- Hence not only the melted metal, but the furnace it- 

ed by this air ; for the greater quantity of it that the felf'and the adjacent walls of the building, are hurried 

alkaline fait contains, the greater force does it explode off as they would be by the firing of a great quantity 

with. Fulminating gold emits a quantity of phlogifti- of gunpowder in a fmall Tpace, and which is well 

cated air, to which its explofive power is fuppofed to known to produce analogous effects. i» 

be owing, as is explained under the article Chemi- In explaining the phenomenon in quelKon, DrBlickj™J jjj^ 

stry j but that of fulminating fdver is fo extsaordi- fuppofea that the. mere heat of the metal applied to the lq = euul 

nary, that fca.ee any force of aerial vapour that can be aqueous fleam produces the explofion; and in proof Ueimm- 

extricated is likely to produce it, and it feems pro- of this alleges, that copper imbibes a greater quantity '".it ly 

table that electricity itfelf ia concerned. of heal during fufion than any other metal. Aqueous 1 """ 1 ' 

Next in Ilrength to the aerial vapours are thofe of ftearn, however, feems to be too flow for producing 

aqueous and other liquids. The moft lemarkable ef- luch fudden and violent effects. Explofiona, it is true, 

™,un° U * k** 8 of " thtfe aK "bferved in fteam-engines ; but there will be occafioned by it, but then i 






aqueous a 

"---■- - ~ ■" ' * 1 by it, but then it mutt be conun 

articular cafe from which it has been inferred for a very confiderable time j whereas the effects of wa- 

that aq'ueous (team ia vdftly ftronger than the flame of ter thrown upon melted copper are inttantaneuus. 13 

Violent ex gunpowder. 1 his is when water is thrown upon melt- It may no* be afked, Why fuch explofiona do not Wh) fuch 

plrm-.o <-f "ed copper: for here the explofion is fo ftrong as al- take place with any other metal, iron for inftance, when =*' q " ^'^ 

water w ;th moll to exceed imagination ; and the moft tcm'ble ac- water is thrown upon its furface in fufion > In aniwer p i lit WIth 

melted top. c i oents have been known to happen from fuch a flight to this we muft obferve, That though water is decom-.nhcrme- 

per ' IO caufe as one of the workmen fpitting in the furnace poted by being applied to red-hot iron in the form of ta* 

Probably where copper was melting. ' Here, however, it ia moft ftearn, yet there isapoffibility, that when the fame cle- ^ 

owing to a probable that a dtcompofition of tin water takes place, ment is applied in fubilance to the fluid metal, no de- 

deaApoG- Tbat lh ; 8 e i cmcnt can be decompofed or refolved into compofition may enfue. Something like thin in- 

tionoftW >0B ^ a l anda {yafubftince,i»atremelyprorMrjkiTOnl deed happens with copper itfelf ; for, notwithttanding 

the experiments- of Dr Prieftley, as well as thofe of the the violent effects which take place on the contad of 

French philofophera. The pofition is indeed denied water in fubftance with the melted metal,- niy explo-, 

by the phlogiilians ; but their arguments appear not! Con happens though aqueous fleam be blown upon its 

to be concluiive ; nor is it a fact which militates in the furface. On the contrary, the upper part o( tf> 

leaft againft their principles. On the fuppofition that tal is thus cooled, and forms itfelf ii 

the water is decompofed in the prefent cafe, however, ire afterwards taken off, and new oi 

Particular- the phenomenon in^ueftlon is eafily folved. The waier fame manner; neither does aqueous It, 

It explain- being thrown in fubttance upon the melted copper, is copper in the manner that it does iron 

•*• ' decompofed by the violent heat ; and one part of it A decifive proof that the explofion 

adheres to the metal, thus converting it into a kind of by the mere heat of the aqueous lie: 

calx, while the other is converted into inflammable ced from the example of melted glafs 

r fome other kind of air, which expanding fuddenly, 



> cakes, which 
a the 



) explofion though 



im affeft red-hot 
in the fame Hate. 
1 not occafioned 
n may be dedu- 
which produce* 
upon it In that 
the'mcUed metal 'all about 'with the greateft ftate j "and yet the heat of melted glafs is undoubtedly 
equal at leatt to that of melted copper. It mult be ob- F 
ferved, however, that in all cafes where a very hot 
body is thrown upon a fmall quantity of water in fub-ediu':tlin- 
ftance, an explofion will follow; but here the water c " Jle 

'h igUBIllfcifl 

ccnliuesol water. 
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violence by 

To underftand the manner in which this is accom- 
plifhed, we muft confider fome of the principles of 
Gunnery laid down by Mr Robins, and related 
under that article. One of thefe is, that though the 
air, in cafes of ordinary velocity, makes no great ie? 



''Eipluuai 



infined and fuddenly rarefied into fleam, which C; 
t get away without throwing off the body < " 
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EipktGon. confines it. Example! of this kind frequently occur fort of that fubtile fluid called e/emaUaiyJln, from the Explofion. 

^—y— - where mafons or other mechanics are employed in fart- internal to the external part, as the contraction gradually *"" ' 

ening cramps of iron into (tones ; where, if there hap- proceeds the contrary way. Thus, when a volcanic 

pens to be a little water in the hole into which the lead bomb, for inftance, is cooled on the outfide, its parts 

II poured, the latter will fly out in fuch a manner as are confolidated fo that the internal fluid has not fuch 

foraetimes to burn them feverely. Terrible accidents afl eafy paflage through it as is neceffary. In eonfe- • 

of this kind have fometimes happened in founder iei, quence of this it make* a greater effort, which is ititl 

when large quantities of melted metat have bcenpuured farther augmented by the cooling and contraction of 

into wet moulds. In thefe cafes, the fudden expanlion the internal parts fqucezing the fluid out from among, 

of the aqueous fleam hat thrown out the metal with thernfclves, and forcing it to recoil upon that in the 

violence ; and if any decompofition has taken place at centre, as well as to exert itfelf againft the external' 

the fame time, fo as to convert the aqucotis into an part ; from which united operation the effect already 

aerial vapour, the explofion mult be Hill greater. mentioned at lait takes place. This explanation, huw- 

By pouring To this lait kind of explolion we mult refer that ever, docB not hold with refpeet to .electrical globes,, 

cold water which takes place on pouring cold water into boiling glafs-tean, or ill-annealed glafs : but in order to ac- 

iuto boiungor burning oil or tallow. Here the cafe is much the commodate it to all thefe, -we have only to remember, 

' * fame whether we pour the oil on the watei, or the that Jlre, and the electric fluid acting from a centre 

water on the oil. In the former cafe, the water which to a circumference, are not in the lean different ; fo 

lies at the bottom is rarefied into fteam and explodes ; that from whatever caufe the electric matter is difpo- 

in the latter, it finks down through the oil by its iupe- fed to ad in this manner, the fame effect will follow r 

rior fjiecilic gravity, and explodes as it panel; along. In i. t. an explofion will take place if the fubftance does 

either cafe, however, the quantity of aqueous fluid not afford an equally ready paflage through all its 

mull be but fmall in proportion to that of the oil: a parts, and that whether any fenfible heat is felt in it 

very great quantity would put out the dame, or dcltroy. or not. tI 

,5 the heat, in whatever way we applied it. The only other kind of explofion we have to take Exjilnfionti 

Explofinna Another kind of explofion is that which takes place notice of is that produced by inflammable and dephlo- 'nfiam 

in Uilidfiib-in folid fubilancei, where we can fcarce fuppofe either gitticated air, when mixed together and fet on fit*.-", J^JJ^ 

I "V"' aqueous or aerial vapours to he concerned. The moft This differs from any of thole hitherto conGdcredni^tedsift. 

remarkable of thele are the volcanic bombs mentioned becaufe in reality there is an abfolute cobdenfation 

by Sir William Hamilton in the great eruption of Ve- rather than an expanlion throughout the whole of 

fuvius in 17-9. They' were large pieces of lava which the operation; and could the airs be made to take 

burll in pieces like bombs as they fell to the ground ; fire throughout their whole futltancc abfolutely at the 

but he does not inform us whether. their burlting was lame iuttant, there would be no explofion, but only a 

attended with any great violence or not. Indeed, amidlt fudden production of heat. From this caufe alfo is 

fiiih fcenes of horror, and the continual tremendous derived a very lingular phenomenon taken notice of by; 

explofions of the volcano, fmallef phenomena of this Ur Prieilley in his late experiments on that fubject, re* it 

kind would probably be overlooked. Other examples corded in the Phil. T ran f Having inclufed fcwal Singula* 

are the Gi-Ais-Tears, of which an account is given un- quantities of inflammable and dephlogillicated air in aj^""^'' 

der that article ; the burning of electrical globes, when copper veflei, firing them afterwards by the electric v -„ j, T r>- 

pnt in motion; of other glafs- vtffels fpontancoufly, fparki, he found that the force of the explofion was PricIUcy. 

and feemityily without any caufe; and laftly, the burn.- directed more towards one part of the veflei than ano- 

ing of large calt-metal veffels in the act of cooling, ther ; lead on that part where the electrical difcharge 

Thefe arc all fo flmilar to one another, that it is pro- was made, and moft upon that which was fartherl from 

bable they depend on one general caufe. All of them it. This inequality was very confiderable ; infomuch 

agree in this refpect, that the exireme parts of them that he could not repeat his experiments any number 

are confidrrably cooled, while the internal remain very of times without injuring the vclfel in that part which 

hot. Thus, in the volcanic bombs, the current of air, was farlbelt from the difcharge. The reafon he gives 

formed by their fwift prtffage through it in falling, ne- for this is, that the mixture waa not fired at the fame 

ceiTarily carries off a great quantity of heat from the inltant, but iirtl at the place where the difcharge waa- 

parts which arc in contact with it, while the reft are made. This firft explofion would have acted equally 

fcarce at all cooled. The glafs-tears are artificially upon all parts of the vclfel, had it not been for the 

cooled on the outfide by dropping them upon water; intervention of the air. By the firft momentary ex- 

and in confequepce of this, their explofion is probably plofion, however, the air in the farthelt part of the. 

more violent in proportion to their bulk than that of veflei was condenfed, fo that the next explofion was 

the volcanic bombs. Glafs-veflels only burll fponta- made ftronger, while the copper in the fore-part of 

neoully when they hate not been well annealed ; and the veflei had the whole of this ftron£ explofion to 

we know that this bad annealing confifts only in ap- refill, the hinder- part being but little concerned, as 

flying cold too fuddenly to the outfide. Something the air in it was condenfed and reduced almoft to a ra- 
ke this probably takes place when call-iron veffels ex- cuum. 
plode ; and we are certain it does fo with electrical Though the phenomena of explofions are foraetimes Ufa to 
globes, for thefe lait are not apt to burll if they have very destructive, they are like wife of considerable ufe which «* 
been well annealed. In all cafes, therefore, there is a in life, by removing obftacles which could fcarcely be'' 1 "^* wor 
remarkable contraction of the outward furface by the got the better of by any mechanical power whatever. * 1P * 
eold, while the internal parts remain as much expand- The principal of thefe are the blowing up of rocks, the 
cd as ever. In tbu cafe thcicmuit be a, couiinual cf- fepareting of [tones in quarries, and other purpofes o£ 
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Etg uBnn, that kind. The deft ruction occaGoned by them in electrical explouons thenifelves are not remarkable, En" 10 * 11 * 

» time* of war, and the machine* formed upon the prin- though not in the uncommon way juft mentioned ; E 5^ 

ciple ofcxplofion for the deflruftion of the human race, but it it certain, that the influence of a flafh of light* ^ V 

are well known ; and if we cannot call thefe u/eful, we ning is diffufed for a great way round the place where 

mult, allow them at lead to be neceffary evils. For the the eiplofion happens, producing many very .perceptible 

10 production of exploCons, gunpowder ia the only fub- changes both cm the animal and vegetable creation. 

Attempt! fiance that has yet been found to aofwWj ncvcrthelefi, EXPONENT, in algebra, the fame with index. 

tof«i-erfe<lf „„ ; tg u f e i, attended with confiderable expence, feveral Bee AlgbiIa, 

our wir- altem P ts navc ' ,een ma de to find out a cheap fublli- Exponent is alio ufed in arithmetic, in the lame 

der. tute for it. One of the moll remarkable of thefe was ftnfe as index or logarithm, _ 

by mixing fmall quantities of water inclofed in little EXPORTATION, the (hipping and carrying out 

bladders or fome eaiily deftruttiblc vehicles along with of the kingdom warn and commodities for other coun- 

a charge of powder. By this contrivance it was hoped, tries. See the articles Commlice, T**db, and Ship- 

that the water being converted into vapour when the pi»o. 

powder was inflamed, would augment the force of the EXPOSING, the act of fetting a thing to public 

espkifion : but inftead of this, it was found greatly to view. In the Romifh church, the facrament is faid to 

diminilli it. The rcafon was evident, vie that the be expofed when it is mown in public uncovered OB fc- 

ConverCon of the water into fleam required fo much of ftival days, and during the time of plenary indulgences, 

tlie latent heat of the inflamed gunpowder, that enough Exposing is alfo ufed with a farther latitude! thui 

was not left to give the neceflary cxpanfion to the ae- we fay, It is prohibited to expofe falfe and clipped 

rial fluid produced. A mixture of inflammable and money. Such a houfe Hands very high, and has a de- 

dcphlogifticated air baa «lfo been tried; but the ex- licious profpeS ; but it ia expofed to.all the four winds, 

plufion here has always been found too, weak. In Such a city being on the frontiers, and not fortified, 

mines, indeed, very terrible efleAs are produced by fuch is expofed to the infulta of every party of forces, 

a mixture, but in thefe the quantity i* immenfe ; fo Exposing of Children, a barbarous cuftom practifed 

that the comparative weaknefs of the mixture cannot by molt of the ancients excepting the Thebans, who 

fee difcovered. Electricity therefore feems to be the had an exprefs law to the contrary, whereby it waa 

only rcfource we have ; except by adding ingredients made capital to expofe children ; ordaining at the fame 

to gunpowder which may increafe the flrCngth of it.' time, that fuch as were not in a condition to educate 

There can be no doubt indeed that the electric fluid them mould bring them to the magiftrates, in order to 

is poffefTcd of fufficicntftrength to perform every thing be brought up at the public expence. Among the 

we could defire ; and electricians have fuppofed, per- other Greeks, when a child waa born, it was laid cm 

haps juflly enough, that a cannon charged with water the ground ; and if the father dciigned to educate bis 

might, by means of eleftricity, become more danger- child, he immediately took it up ; but if he forbore to 

ous than one charged with gunpowder : but this fluid do this, the child was carried away and expofed. The 

is fo exceedingly capricious, fo imperceptible and un- Lacedemonians indeed had a different cuftom : for 

manageable, that the ufe of it cannot as yet be thought with them all new-born children were brought before 

practicable, nor in all probability ever will be fo. certain triers, who were fome of the gravett men in 

Effect, of The effects of explofions, when violent, are felt at a thtir own tribe, by whom the infants were carefully 

crp'oGoni conuderable diftaoce, by reafon of the concuffions they viewed ; and if they were found lufty and well- fa- 

<in the at- ■ give to the atmofphere ; for, as has been already hint- voured, they gave oidera for their education, and al- 

d d" c ^' "A °f them all upon the atmofpherical fluid with lotted a certain proportion of land for their mainte- 

uic fluid, the very fame force they exert upon terreftrial fub- nance; but if weakly or deformed, Aey ordered them 

fiances fubjected to their aftion. Sir William Hamil- to be call into a deep cavern in the earth, near the 

ton relates, that at the explofions ofVefuviuain 1767, mountain Taygetus, as thinking it neither for the 

the doors and windows of the houfes at Naples flew good of the children themfelvea nor for ihe public in- 

epen if unbolted, and one door was burft open though terefl, that defective children mould be brought -up. 

it had been locked. A great quantity of gunpowder Many perfona expofed their children' only becaufe they 

being put into the ditch of a fortified city, and fet on were not in a condition to educate, them, having no 

fire, dtftroyed part of the wall, and broke down one intention that they mould pcrifh. It was the unhappy 

of the gati s. The blowing up of powder-magazine* fate of daughters efpecially to be thus treated, as re- 

' or powder-mills will deftroy buildings and kill people, quiring more charges to educate and fettle them in the 

though certainly -without the reach of the flame, and world than fona. 

untouched by any part of the (battered magazine or The parent* frequently tied jewel* and rings to the 
mill. But the molt curious effect is, that they eleclri- children they expofed, or any other thing whereby 
fy the air and even glafs-window* at a considerable di- they might afterwards difcover them, if Providence 
fiance. This is always obfervablc in firing the guns of took care for their fafety. Another defign in adorn- 
the Tower at London : and fome years ago, after an ing thefe infants was either to encourage fuch as found 
explofion of fome powder-mill* in the neghbourhood them to nourifh and educate them, if alive; or to give 
of that city, a great number of people were alarmed them human burial if dead. The places where it was 
by a rat tt ling and breaking of their china-ware; which ufual to expofe children were fuch as people frequent- 
by the vulgar was taken for a fupematural phenome- ed moll. This waa done in order that they might be 
non, but undoubtedly was owing to fome commotion found, and taken up by companionate perfon* who 
in the eli ttrical fluid from the violent concufljon of the were in circumftanccs to be at the expence of their 
«tmofphere. In this refpect, however, the efftcts of education. With thia intention the Egyptians and 

•• Romans 
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n Romans chofe the banks of rims, and the Grceki the 
hi Away*. 

EXPOSITION, in general, denotes the fetting a 
thing open to public view. See Exfoaing. 

Exposition, in a literary fenfe, 'the explaining an 
author, panage, writing, or the like, and fetting their 
n obvious and clear light. 
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EXT 



EXTASY, * tranfport which fufpends the fuoaion Krtary 
of the feofes, by the intenfc contemplation of fouie II. 
extraordinary or fupernatttral object. Eaton ion. 

Extasy, in medicine, a fpecies of catelepfy, when " '""' 
a perfon perfectly remembers, after the paroxyfm ia 
over, the ideas he conceived during the time it lafted. 

EXTENSION, in phildfopliy, one of the common 



EXPOSITOR, or Expository! a tjtle which fome and elfential properties of body i or that by which it 
a leffer kind of dictionaries o 



poffeffes or takes up fome part of univerfal fpace, which 
is called the place of that body. See Metaphysics, 

EXTENSOR, an appellation given to feveral 
mufcles, from their extending or ft retching the parts 
to which they belong. See Anatomy, Table of the 
Unfiles, 

EXTENT, in law, is ufed in a double fenfe. Some- 
times it figiiifies a writ or command to the (heriff for 
the valuing of lands or tenements ; and foroetimea the 



vocabularies, ferving to expound or explain the meaning 
of the obfeure or difficult words of a language. It is alfo 
ufed in the fame fenfe with commentary and para- 

EXPOSTULATION, in rhetoric, a warm addrefs 
to a perfon who has done another fome injury, repre- 
senting the wrong in the ftrongeft terms, and demand- 
ing redrefs. 

EXPOSURE, in gardening, the fituation of a gar- 
den wall, or the like, with refpeet to the points of the atl of the Uteri if, or other commiffioner, upon this writ, 
compafs, as fouth or eaft. See G a ana hi no. Old ami New Extmmt, in Scots law. See Law, 

Ex'poJ)-fa3o, in law, denotes fomething done after N' clxvt. 6. 
another thing that was committed before. An cftate EXTENUATION, the act of diminilhing or lef- 
granted may be made good by matter tx-peji-j'afto, that fening the bulk or fubftance of a thing, efpecially of 
was not fo at firft by election, Sec. the human body. Fevers, agues, long abftiniences, &c. 

EXPRESSED oils, in chemiftry, fuch oils as are occafion great extenuations or emaciations, 
obtained from bodies only by pr effing. See Oil. Extenuation, is alfo a figure in rhetoric, oppo&te 

EXPRESSION, in rhetoric, the elocution, die- to the hyperbole. The Greeks call il ' 



choice of words in a difcourfe. SccLahguacs 
Oratory, and Pobtxy. 

ExrtissiON, in mufic. See Comvosition. 

Expression, in painting, a natural and lively re 
prefentation of the fubject, or of the feveral object,! in 
tended to be ihown. 



EX I ERIOR, or External. See External. 

EXTERMINATION, in general, the extirpating 
or deftroying fomething. 

Extermination, or Exterminating, in algebra, 
is ufed for taking away. Thus algebrailts fpeak of ex- 
terminating fords, fractions, and unknown quantities out 



The exprcluW confifts chiefly in reprcfenting the of equations. See Maclaur. Algebr. part i. chap. 



human body and all its parts, in the action fuitable to 
it ; in exhibiting in the face the feveral paflions pro- 
per to the figures, and obferring the motions they im- 
prefs on the external parts. See Painting. 

Extttttiw Theatrical. See Declamation, ar- 
ticle iv. 

EXPRESSION, in medicine, chemiftry, &c. the 
act of cxprcffing or extracting the juices or oils of withe 



fruits, or other matters, by fqueexing, wring- ticularly in his mind 
ing, or preffing them in a prefs. After having let the objects, &c. 
herbs infufe a due time, their juice muft be drawn by 
expreffion in a linen cloth or by a prefs. 

EXPULSION, in a general fenfe, the aft of vio- 
lently driving a perfon out of any city, fociety, &c. 

Expulsion, in medicine, the aft whereby any thing 
is forcibly driven out of the place in which it is : thus 
we fay, the expulfion of the fetus in delivery. 

EXSICCATION,(formedofe*and>:nM, "dry,") and the 

chemiftry, &c. the act of diying op or evaporating faid to be 



have fome general theorems for the extermi- 
nating unknown quantities in given equations. 

EXTERNAL, a term of relation applied to the 
fur face or outfide of a body, or that part which ap- 
pears or prefents itfelf to the eye, touch, Sec. in con- 
toadiftinction to internal 

lib ufed to fignify a 
that it 



n which fenfe 



ny thing that Is 
iiu himftlf, par- 
we fay, external 



s the putting 

r flame. Sec 



infolidatio 



the moifture of 

EXSPIRATIONrin phyfic, that part of rtfpira- 
tion by which the air is expelled or driven out of the 
lungs. See Anatomy, it i 18. and Re arm at ion. 

EXSUDATION, or Exudation the aft of fweat- 
ing out. In which manner, gums, bslfams, &c. are ufu- 
ally produced from trees. 

EXTANT, fomething that ft ill fubfifb, or is in be- 



EXTINCTION, in general, dent 
out or delinking fomething, as a hie 
£ x Ungui[hi«g B f Fire. 

EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, is a c 

or union, as where one has due to him a yearly rent 

out of laiida, and afterwards purchafes the lands out of 

which the rent arifes; in this cafe, both the prop eity 

being united in one poflcfTor, the rent ia 

tinguifhed. 

«*Jkf,* 



EXTIRPAT10N,(formedofMand/ir/.,«root") 
the act of pulling up or deitroying a thing to the very 
roots. Among the' prayers of the Roraifh jubilee, 
there is one for the extirpation of heitfy. 

Extirpation is alio ufed, in forgery, for cutting 
off any part cntirtfc ; as a wen, fee. or the eating it 
away, as a wart, &c. by corrofive medicines. 

EXTISPEX, in antiquity, the pcifun who drew 



ing. It is but part. of the hiitory of Livy, of the prefages from viewing the intrails of animals offered in 



writings of Cicero, Csefar, &c. that are extant, the !„_. 
are Ion. We have nothing extant of Socrates, though 
he wrote a gteat deal. 



iacrihee. 

EXTORTION, in law, is an illegal manner of 
melting any thing from a man, either by force, 
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Extraft nace, or authority. It is alfo the exaclion of unlaw- name when they were afterwards ioferted in the body Eitrm& 

It ful ufury, winning; by unlawful game*, 'and taking of the canon law. The firft extravagantea are thofe ,i(m 

nmu" more tnan " 8 ^ ue "uder pretence of right, as esceffive of John XXII. fuccefibrof Clement V. Thelaftcol- I 1 

i^Ly^L tolls in millers, &c. leftion was brought down to the year 1483, and was ™^J 

At the common law, extortion is puni (habit by fine called the common txtravagemtti, notwithstanding that * 

and imprifonment ; and the llatute of 3 Eli'c. 1. c. 30. they were likewife incorporated with the reft of the 

has enacted, that officers of juft ice guilty of extortion canon law. 

for the expedition of bufinels, Sec. (hall render to the EXTRAVASATION, in contufions, fiiTures, de- 
party treble value. There are likewife divers other preffions, fraflures, and other accidents of the cranium, 
ftatutes for puni (hi ng extortions of fhcriffs, bailiffs, is when one or more of the blood- ve (Tel j, that are dif- 
goalers, clerks of the aflize and of the peace, attoroies, tributed in the dura mater, is broke or divided, where- 
Solicitors, &c. by there is fuch a difcharge of blood as greatly op- 

EXTRACT, in pharmacy, is a folutton of the pu- preffes the brain, and diilurbs its office ; frequently 

rer parts of a mixed body infpiflated, by diftillation or bringing on violent pains and other mifchiefs ; and at 

evaporation, nearly to the confiftence of honey. length death itfelf, unlefs the patient is timely relieved. 

Extract, in matters of literature, is fomething co- See Surgery and Medicine. 
pied or. collected from a book or paper. EXTREME, is applied to the laft and outermoft 

EXTRACTION, in chemiflry and pharmacy, the part of any thing ; or that which tiiiiih.es and termi- 

operation by which cfienccs, tinctures, &c. are drawn nates it on that fide, 
from natural bodies. See Extract. Extremes, in logic, denote the two extreme terms 

Extraction, in furgery, is the drawing any fo- of the coQclufion of a fyllogifm; viz. the predicate and 

reign matter out of the body by the hand, or by the fubjeft. They are called extranet, from their relation 

help of instruments. See Suroert. to another term, which is a medium or mean between 

Extraction, in genealogy, implies the flock or fa- them. The predicate, as being likewife had in the 

mily from which a pcrfon is defcended. See De- firft proportion, is called the majtu cxtrtmum, greater 

scent. extreme ; and the fubjeft, as being put in the fecond 

Extraction of Rooti, in algebra and arithmetic, the or minor propofition, is called the minus extremum, lef- 
mcthods of finding the roots of given numbers or quan- fer extreme. Thus, in the fyllogifm, man is an ani- 
lities. See Algebra, and Arithmetic. jnal ; Peter is a man, therefore Peter is an animal) 

EXTRACTOR, in midwifery, an inflrument or the word animal is the greater extreme, Peter the lefs 

forceps for est rafting children by the head. extreme, and the man the medium. "See Syllogism. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL, fomething done out of the ExrMSMS and mean proportion, in geometry, is when 
proper court, or the ordinary courfe of law. As when a line is fo divided, that the whole line is to the great- 
judgment is given in a came, or cafe, not depending er fegment, as that fegment is to the other : Or, as 
in that court where fuch judgment is given, or where- Euclid exprefleth it, when the liife is fo divided, that 
in the judge has no jurifdi&ion. ' the re&angle under the whole line, and the lefler fcg- 

EXTR -\0RDINARII, amongft the Romans, was ment, is equal to the fquare of the greater fegment. 
a body of men conlifting of a third part of the foreign Extkemb UnBian. See Unction. 
horfe and a fifth of the foot, which was feparated from EXTREMITIES of figures, in painting, ta ufed 

the reft of the forces borrowed from the confederate for the head, hands, and feet. Thefe IhoulJ be drawn 

dates with great policy and caution, to prevent any with mote nicety and exa&ncfs, or more terminated 

defign that they might polEbly entertain again ft the than other parts ; and thus help to render the action 

natural forces. A more choice body of men were more exprtffive. 

drawn from among the extiaordinarii under the name EXTRINSIC among metaphyficians, is taken in 

of obieQi. See Ablbcti. various fenfes- Sometimes it figuilics a thing's not be- 

EXTRAORDINARY, fomething out of the com. longing to the effence of another ; in which fenfe, the 

mon courfe. efficient caufe and end of a thing are faid to be extrin- 

ExTRMXDtNAtr Couriers, are thofe fent exprefs on fie. Sometimes it fignifies a thing's not being contain- 

fome urgent occafion. ed within the capacity of another ; in which fenfe, 

Extzaokdinakt A-mbqffador , or envoy, is fuch a one thofe caufesare called extrinfic' which introduce Corne- 
as is fent to treat or negociate fomc fpecial and impor- thing into a fubjeft from without, as when a fire intro- 
tant affair, as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, &c. duces heat. Sometimes it fignifies' a thing added or 
or even on occafion of fomc ceremony, as condolence, applied to another ; in which fenfe accidents and ad- 
congratulation, &c. herents are faid to be extrinfic to the fubjects to which 

A gazette, journal, or other news- paper extraordi- they adhere. Sometimes the vifion is laid to be ex- 
nary, is that publifhed after fomc great and notable triofic from fame form which does not exift in that 
event, containing the detail or particulars thereof,, thing, but is adjacent to it, or by fume means or other 
which are not found in the ordinary papers. without it. 

EX t'RAVAGANTES, thofe decretal epiftles EXTUBERANCES, in medicine, are fweUings or 

which were publifhed after the Clementines. rifings up in the ftefh or other parts of the bod v. 

They weTe fo called, becaufe at firft they were not EXUBERANCE, (compounded of « and akr 

drgeited or ranged with the other papal conftitutions, " plentiful ;") in rhetoric, a redundancy. Sec Reoun- 

but Teemed to be, as it were, detached from the ca- dance and Pleonasm. 
non law. They continued to be called by the fame EXUDATION. See Exsvbation. 

N°i22. 4 EXVERR-E, 
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b EXVERRJi, in antiquity, a kind of brufh ufcd in 91 from London. It may be oiled an ifhnd, becaufe 

cleanfing houfea out of which a dead perfoa had been it is furrounded by a brook near the borden of Nor- 

earned. folk, in the road between Ipfwtch and Norwich. It 

EXULCER ATION, in medicine, the aft of cau- was incorporated by king John | hai two bailiffs, 10 

ting or producing ulcers. Thus, arfenic exulceratea the principal burgeues, 14 common council, a recorder, and 

inte&ines 1 corrofive humours exulcerate the iltin. town-clerk. It is a mean-built place, with narrow 

Ekulcebatiok ia fometimet alfo nfed for an ulcer ftrceU. The chief manufacture is bone-lace and fpin- 

itfclf t bnt more generally for thofe beginning eroGonn ning. Here is, however, a large handfomc church ; 

which wear away the fubftance, and form nice™, and near it are the ruinous walls of an ancient cattle 

EXUVIjE, among naturalifta, denote the enft-off and mohaftery. The market is on Saturday, the fair 
farts or coverings of animals, aa the ikins of fcrpeuts, on Whit-Monday. It has only Cent member* to par- 
caterpillars, and other infefts. liament finer the reign of Edward IV. 

Ezuvijb ia alfo ufed for fome fhella and other ma- En-Bright. See Eumaiaia. 

rine bodies, frequently found in the bowels of the EYMOUTH, a town of Scotland in tire county of 

earth; fuppofed to have been deposited there at the Berwick, formerly fortified to curb thegarriibn of Ber* 

deluge, a* being the real fpoils of once living creatures, wick, from which place it is diitant fix miles. W. Long. 

See Shsli., Fossils, and Deluge, i. 50. N. Lat. 55. 50. Et gave title of baron in the 

EY, in our old writers, the fame with infvla " an kingdom of Scotland to Churchill, afterwards the great 

iHand j" from which comes tytt, a fraall ifland or iflet, Duke of Marlborough ; but he having no male iffae, 

vulgarly called tygbt. it became extinct in him. 

EYCK. See Bavoss (John of.) EYRAC, or U*C, Abasia, a province of Turkey 

EYE, in anatomy. See Anatomy, u° 141. in AGa, 34c miles in length, and 190 in breadth ; of 

A new-born child (hall be obferved, perhaps, never which Bagdad is the, capital, 

to keep its eyes fixed on any one objeft, out continual- Eyiac Agtm, the principal province of Perfia, an- 

ry changing from one to another, and if you put your cieotly called Parthia. 

hand before them, the child will not wink. Hence EYRE, or Bias, in law, the court of itinerant ju- 

fome have thought, that new-born infanta hate no ftices. See Assize. 

fight: but this is a miftake 1 and the true reason why EYRIE, in falconry, a brood or neft, a place where 

their eyes are in perpetual motion is, that they have hawks build and hatch their young, 

not yet acquired the habit of examining one thing at EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Old Telia - 

once with their eyes : their not winking at the ap- ment, referring chiefly to the degenerate manners and 

proc.ch of the hand, arifea from their want of experience corruptions of the Jews of thofe times. It abounds 

how eafily their eyes may be hurt ; but in a few days with fine fentences and rich companions, and difcovera 

they get the habit of winking, fo that afterwards their a good deal of learning in profane matters, 

eyes do it fpontaneoufly at the approach of danger. Ezekicl was carried captive to Babylon with Jecho- 

Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, niah, and began his propLefies in the fifth year of the 
Giver, or glafs, and arc ftained fo as to refemblc the captivity. He was cotemporary with Jeremiah, who 
natural eye. They mult, when fixed in the orbit, be prophefied at the fame time in Judea. He foretold 
taken out and cleaned every night, and replaced in many events, particularly the deftru&ion of the temple, 
the morning. If no more of a difeafed eye is removed the fatal cataftrophe of thofe who revolted from Baby* 
than what ia preternaturally projected, or if enough Ion to Egypt, and the happy return of the Jews ta> 
is left to preferve the mutcles unhuit, the artificial their own land- 
eye will have a little motion from the mufcles that re- EZION-oabeb. See Aiionoabbk. 
main. If the eye does not fit well, it irritates and in- EZRA, a canonical book of the Old Teftament j 
flames the other eye 1 in which cafe by it slide, until comprehending the hiftory of the Jews from the time 
one can be had that fits better. of Cyrus's edict for their return, to the lot li year of 

BulPi Erx, in afbronomy. See Aldebssak. Artaxerxes Longimanus. It fpecifie* the number of 

Ere of a Block, in naval affairs, that part of the Jews who returned, and Cyrus's proclamation for the 
rope-ftrop which is fattened to fome neceffary place in rebuilding the temple, together with the laying its 
the (hip : the ftrop is a fort of wreath or rope formed foundation, the obftxuetion it met with, and the fi- 
into a ring, and fixed round the block for the double nilhing thereof in the reign' of Darius- 
convenience of Strengthening the block and fattening The illuftrious author of this book was alfo the 
it in any place where it is wanted. reftorer and publilhcr of the canon of the Old Telta- 

Eye, in agriculture and gardening, figoifies a little ment. See Bible. 

bud or moot, inferred into a tree by way of graft. See The books of Ezra, called in the Englilh verfioa 

EnOBAFTIWO. the Fuji and Second Booh of Efdrai, though held by 

En of a Tra, a fmoJl pointed knot to which the fome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical, aie thrown 

leaves ftick, and from which the {hoots or fprigs pro- by the Englilh. church into the number of apocryphal 

ceed. See Gemma. books, being only extant in Greek. 

Eye, a town of Suffolk, 21 miles from Ipfwich and' 
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F 17 THE fourth confonant, and fixth letter of the 

'I. *■ * alphabet. The letter F it borrowed from the 

, ritl1 " 1 - digamma or double gamma of the Jiliani, as ii evi- 

' dent from the tnCcription on the pedeftal of the Colof- 

fus at Delos ; and was undoubtedly formed from the 

old Hebrew rail: and though this letter is not found in 

the modern Greek alphabet, yet it was in the ancient 

sine, from whence the Latins received it and tranfmit- 

tedittous. 

It is formed by a flrong ei predion of the breath, and 
joining at the fame time the upper-teeth and under-lip. 
It has but one fort of found, which has a great affinity 
■with v a»d/>i, the latter being written for it by us in 
all Greek words, wphihfopbj, Sic. though the Italians 
write AjUofifa. 

The Romans for fome time ufed an inverted F, J. 
inftead of V confonant, which had no peculiar figure 
in their alphabet. Thus, in inferiptions we meet with 
TER.MINA.iir, DIdl, &c. Lipfius and others fay, 
that it was the emperor Claudius who introduced the 
nfe of the inverted di gamma, or J : but it did not 
long fublift after his death ; for Quintih'an obferves, 
that it was not ufed in his time. 

F, or fa, in mufic, is the fourth note in riling in this 
crder of the gamut, «r, re, mi, fa. It likewife denote* 
one of the Greek keys in mufic, deft in ed for the bafs. 

F, in phyfical prefcriptions (lands for Fiat, or " Let 
it be done." Thus/, i. a. fyn'&eifot fecundum arte*. 
F was alfo a numeral letter, fignifying 401 accord- 
ing to the verfe, 

Sexta quatirdtnoi gerii qus &flat ub alpha. 
And when a dafh was added at top, thus f, it figni- 
fied forty thoufand. 

F, in the civil law. Two f 'a joined together thus,^", 
fignify the pandeas. See Pandects. 

F, in criminal law, a ftigma or brand put upon fe- 
lons with a hot iron, on their being admitted to the be- 
nefit of clergy ; by ftat. 4H. 7. c. 13. 
FABA, in botany. Set Vicia. 
FA6AGO, in botany; a fpecies of bean-caper, or 
Zycophvllum. 

FABER, in ichthyology; a fpecies of Zius. 
FABIAN (Robert), an alderman of the city of 
London, and Iheriff in the year 1494 ; -waa a perfbn 
of learning for the time he lived in, a good poet, and 
author of a Chronicle of England and France, intitled 
The Cuteoraaimee of Stor'tci, in two volumes folio, be- 
ginning with Brute, and ending with the 20th of 
Henry VII. '504. It contains leveral curioua parti- 
culars relative to the city of London, not elfewhcre to 
be found. Stowe calls it " a painful labour, to the 
great honour of the city and of the whole realm." We 
are told that Cardinal Wolfey caufed as many copies 
of this book as he could procure to. be burned, be- 



FAB 
caufe the author had made too clear a tUfcovery of the 
large revenues of the clergy. Fabian died in 1 5 1 2. u 

FABII, a noble and powerful family at Rome, who 
derived their name homfaba, a bean, becaufe fome of 
their auceftors cultivated this pulfe. They were once 
fo numerous that they took upon themfelves to wage 
a war again ft the Veientes. They came to a general 
engagement near the Cremera, in which all the fami- 
ly, confuting of 306 men, were totally flam, year of 
Rome 177. There only remained one whofe tender 
age had detained him at Rome, and from him arofe 
the noble Fabii in the following ages. 

FABIUS (Maximus RuHumiw), was the fir* of the 
Fabii who obtained the furname of Maxima, for lef- 
fening the power of the populace at cleeKoas. He 
was mailer of horfe, and his victory over the Samnitcs 
in that capacity nearly eoft bun his life, becaufc be 
engaged the enemy without the command of the dic- 
tator. He was five times conful, twice dictator, and 
once ceriibr, He triumphed overfeven different nations 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, and rendered himfelf 
illuftrious by his patriotifm. 

Fabivi (Rufticus), anhiftorian in the age of Clau- 
dius and Nero. He was intimate with Seneca; and the 
encomiums which Tacitus paffci upon his ftyle, make 
us regret the lofa of his competitions. 

Q^Fabius (Maximus), a celebrated Roman, who 
from a dull and inactive childhood was railed to the 
highelt offices of the ftate. In hit firft confulfkip he 
obtained a victory over Liguria, and the fatal battle of 
Thrafymenui occafioued his election to the dictator- 
ship. In this important office he began to oppofe 
Hannibal, not by fighting him in the open field, like 
his predeceuors, but he continually haraffed his army 
by countermarches and ambufcadrs, from which he re- 
ceived the furname of CunSater, or Delayer. Hannibal 
fent him word, that " If he was as great a captain as 
he would be thought, he ought to come into the plain 
and give him battle." But Fabius coldly replied, 
" That if he was as great a captain as he would be 
thought, he would do well to force him to fight." 
Sucl) operations for the commander of the Roman ar- 
mies gave offence to fome ; and Fabius was even accu- 
fed of cowardice. He, however, continued firm in his 
firft resolutions; and patiently bore to fee his mailer of 
horfe raifed to (hare the dictatorial dignity with him* 
felf, by means of his enemies at home. When he had 
laid down his office of dictator, bis fwccetTora, for a 
while, followed his plan ; but the ralhncfs of Varro, and 
his contempt for the operations of Fabius, occasioned 
the fatal battle of Cannx. Tarentum was obliged to 
furrender to his arms after the battle of Carina; ; and 
on that occafion the Carthaginian enemy obferved that 
Fabius was the Hannibal of Rome. When he had 
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Fablu made an agreement with Hannibal for the ranfom of the earth, the ebbing and flowing of thefts, Ac. He ttbrkni 
_ i' . the captives, which was totally difapprovcd by the died at Rome in 1688. ■Jj- 

, "_, Roman feoate, he fold all his eftates to pay the niq- FABRIANO (Gentile da), painter of hiftory, was *"' £■■ 
ney, rather than forfeit hi* word to the enemy. The born at Verona in ■ 33 1, and became a difciple of Oio- J 

bold propoutls of young Scipio to go and carry the vauni da Fiefole. In that early age of painting be 
war from Italy to Africa, wan rejected by Fabiua as rendered himfelf very famous, and was employed to a* 
chimerical and dangerous. He did not, however, lire dorn a great number of churches and palaces at Flo- 
to fee the fuccefs of the Roman anna under Scipio, rence, Urbino, Siena, Ferufia, and Rome, but parti- 
and the conqueft of Carthage by meafures which he cularly in the Vatican ; and one picture of his, repre- 
treated with contempt and heard with indignation, frnting the Virgin and Child, attended by Jofeph, 
He died in the 100th year of his age, after he bad which is prcferved in the church of S. Maria Maggiore, 
been five times conful, and twice honoured with a was highly commended by Michael Angelo. By or- 
triumph. The Romans were fo fenfible of his great der of the Doge and Senate of Venice, he painted a 
merit and femces, that the expences of his funeral pi&ure in the great council-chamber, which was con- 
were defrayed from the public treafury.— -His fon bore fidcred as fo extraordinary a performance, that his em- 

the fame name, and mowed himfelf worthy of his noble ployers granted him a penfion for life, and conferred on 

father's virtues. During his confulfhip he received a him the higheft honour of their Hate, which was, the 

viut from hit father on. horftback in the camp. The privilege of wearing the habit of a noble Venetian, 
fon ordered the father to difmoUnt ; and the old man He died in 1412, 

cheerfully obeyed, embracing his fon, and faying, " I FABRIC, in general, denotes the ftructure or con* 
wifhed to know whether you knew what it h to be ftruction of any thing j but particularly of buildings, 
conful." He died before bis father, and Cun flat or as a church, hall, houfe, &c. See Architecture. 
with the moderation of a phtlofopher delivered a funeral FAsstc-Landi, thofe formerly given towards re- 
oration over the dead body of his fon. building or repairing of cathedrals and other churches 1 
Fabluj, tijltd PiSar, a Roman general and hifto- for anciently almoft every body gave more or left, by 
rian. He firft introduced painting at Rome j and ha- his will, to the fabric of the parilh- church where ha 
ving canted the walla of the temple of Health to be dwelt. 

painted, fome autHbra have erroneoufly reckoned him FABRICIUS (C), a celebrated Roman, who ia 

a painter. He died about f 16 B. C his firft coufollhip, year of Rome 470, obtained feve- 

FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, defigned ei- ral victories over the Samnites and Lucanians, and was 

ther to in draft or divert, difguifed under the allegory honoured with a triumph. The riches which were ac- 

of an action, &c. quired in thofe battles were immenfe, the foldiers were 

Fables were the firft pieces of wit that made their liberally rewarded by the conful, and the treafury was 

appearance in the world ; and have continued to be enriched with 400 talents. Two yean after, Fabri- 

highly valued, not only in times of the greateft fimpli- cius went as ambaftador to Pyrrhus, and refufed with 

city, but in the moft polite ages of the world. Jo- contempt prefents, and heard with indignation offers, 

tham'f fable of the trees is the oldeft that is extant, which might have corrupted the fidelity of a lefs vir- 

and as beautiful as any that have been made fince. Na- tuous citizen. Fyrrhus had occafion to admire the 

than'a fable of the poor man is next in antiquity. We magnanimity of Fabriciua ; but his aftonifhment waa 

find jEfop in the moft diftsnt ages of Greece ; and in more powerfully awakened when be faw him make a 

the early days of the Roman commonwealth, we read difcovery of the perfidious offers of his phyfician, who 

of a mutiny appcafedby the fable of the belly and the pledged himfelf to the Raman general for a fum of 

members. As fables had their rife in the very infancy money to poifnn hia royal mailer. To this great nefs 

of learning, they never flourifhed more than when of foul was added the moft con fum mite knowledge of 

learning waa at its greate ft height ; witnefj Horace, military affairs, and the greateft fimplicity of manners. 

Boileau, and Fontaine. Fabricius never ufed rich plate at his table. Afmallfalt- 

Fable is the fineft way of giving counfel, and moft cellar, the feet of which were of horn, was the only fil- 

iiniverfally pleating, becaufe leaft fhocking ; for, in the vet vefTel which appeared in his houfe. This contempt 

reading of a- fable, a man thinks he is directing himfelf, of luxury and ufelefs ornaments Fabricius wifhed toin- 

whilft he is following the dictates of another, and con- fpire among the people ; and during hia cenforfhip he 

' fequently is not fenfible of that which is the moil un- banifhed from the fenate Cornelius Ruffinus, who had 

pleating circumftance in advice. Befidea, tlie mind is been twice conful and dictator, becaufe he kept in hia 

never fo much pleafed as when fhe exerts berfelf in any houfe more than ten pound weight of filver plate. 

action that gives her an idea of her own abilities; thia Such were the manners of the conqueror of Pyrrhus, 

natural pride of the foul is very much gratified in the who obferved that he wifhed rather to command thofe 

reading of fable. that had money, than poffefs it himfelf. He lived and 

Fable, is alfo ufed for the plot of an epic or dra- died in the greateft poverty. His body was buried at 

matic poem ; and is, according to Ariftotle, the prin- the public charge, and the Roman people were obliged 

cipal part, and, as it were, the foul of the poem. See to give a dowry to his two daughters when they had 

l*osTav. arrived to years of maturity. 

FABRI (Honorius), a laborious ]efuit bom in the Fabricius (George), a learned German, born at 

■diocefe of Bcllay, diitinguiihrd himfelf by his (kill in Chemnitz in Mifnia, in 1516. After a liberal educa- 

■pbilufophy and the mathematics, and by writing a tion, Tie vifitcd Italy in quality of a tutor to a young 

great number of books. The molt curious of which nobleman ; and, examining all the remains of antiqui- 

trcai of geometry, optics, the Loadftone, the motion of ty with great accuracy, compared them with their de- 

I. 3 fcriptiont 
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Skbririns fcriptioM in Lttin writers. The refult of thefc obfer- 
Fahalou. Tat ' or8 wa * h '' wor ^ ""itled Roma, containing a de- 
■ fcription of that city. He afterwards fettled at Mife- 

num, where he conducted a great fchool to the time 
of hit death in 1571. He was alfo the author of a 
great number of facred Latin poem*, wrote feven 
books of the Annalt of Mifiiia, three of the Annals of 
Mtfjen, and Travtlt. 

FiERicius (Jerom), a celebrated phyfician in the 
latter end of the 16th century (iamamed Aqyapendtolr, 
from the place of his birth), was the difctple and fuc- 
ceifor of Fallopius. He chiefly applied himfelf to fur- 
gcry and anatomy, which he piofefied at Padua for 
40 years with extraordinary reputation. The repub- 
lic of Venice fettled a large penfion upon him, and ho- 
noured him with a gold chain and a ftatue. He died in 
1603; leaving behind him fcvecal works which are 
much efteemed. 

Fab m ci us (John Albert), one of the molt learned 
and laborious men of his age, was born at Leipfic in 
1668. He was chofen profeffor of eloquence at Ham- 
burgh in 1699, and was made doctor of divinity at 
Kiel. Hit works are numerous ; and he died at Ham- 
burgh in 1 736, after a life fpent in the fevered literary 
application to colled and publifh valuable remains of 
ancient learning. 

Faaatctus (Vincent), born at Hamburgh in 1613, 
waa a good poet, a great orator, an able phyficiao, 
and a learned civilian. He was for fomc time coun- 
sellor to the biihop of Lubec, and afterward burgo- 
mailer and fyndic of the city of Dan trie; from whence 
he was 13 times fent deputy into Poland, where he 
died at Warfnw in 1657, during the diet of that king* 
dom. The moil complete edition of Fabricius's poemi 
and other works was pubtilhed at Leiplic in 1 68 j, un- 
der the direction of his fon Frederic Fabricius. 

Fabricius (Baron), one of the fined gentlemen of 
his time, and known to the public by his letters rela- 
ting to the tranfaftiona of Charles XII. of Sweden 
during his refidence in the Ottoman empire, was de- 
f cendtd from a good family in Germany. He mi 
taken early into the fervice of the court of Holftein ; 
and was fent in a public character to the king of Swe- 
den whilll be was at Bender ; where he foon acquired 
the good graces of that prince. He accompanied him 
in his exercifes ; gave him a turn for reading ; and it 
was out of his hand Charlta matched Boileau's fatires, 
when be tore out tbofe that reprcfented Alexander 
the Great as a madman. Fabricius was alio in favour 
with StaniOaus, and with our king George I. whom 
he accompanied in his laft journey to Hanover, and 
was with him when be died. A translation of his let- 
ters was publilhcd in London 1 761. 

FABROT (Charles Hannibal), one of the moft 
celebrated civilians of hie time, was born at Aix in 
16H1 ; and acquired an extraordinary fkill in the civil 
and canon law, and in the belles tcttrca. He publilh- 
cd the Btifilice, or Conftitution* of the Emperors of the 
Eafl, in Greek and Latin, with learned notes, in fe> 
ven vols folio ; and editions of Cedrtntu, Nictlat, Ana- 

jlafiiu, BilJioibecarhv, Crmjant'me Manaffti, and Cvja-i, 
with learned and curious notes. 

FABULOUS, fomething confining of, or con- 
nected with, a fable. 

Fjmiavs Agt, among ancient hiuoriant. See Age. 
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FACE, the furface, or firft fide which a body pre- Tn 
Cent* to the eye. We fay, the'faet of the earth, of the * 
waters, Sec. Polyhedrons have tewrAfact*. A die, J~J 
ot cube, hat lis facet. "*~ v 

Faci, ia particularly uled for the vifage of an ani- 
mal, and cfpecialiy of man ; and comprehends, in the 
latter, all that part of the head which ia not covered 
with the common long hair. The Latins call ft facia, 

VllltUS, M, &C. •> 

The human face is called the 'magt of the foul, as be- 
ing the feat of the principal organs of fenfe ; and the 
place where the ideas, emotions, Sec. of the foul are 
chiefly fet to view. Pride and difdain are fhown in the 
eye-brows, modefty on the cheeks, majefty in the fore- 
head, Stc. It is the face Ihows the ftx, age, tempera- 
meut, health, or difeafe, &c. 

The face, conCdeied as the index of the paffiona, 
habits, &c. of the perfon, makea the fubjc& of phy- 
siognomy. See Physiognomy. 

Face, among painters and artiftt, is ufed to de- 
note a certain dimenfion of the human body, adopted 
for determining the proportion which the feveral parts 
Ihould bear to one another. See Daawino. 

Face, In the military art, a word of command, in- 
timating to turn about : thus, fact to the right, is to 
turn upon the left heel a quarter-round to the right ; 
and, fate to tbt left, it to turn upon the right heel a 
quarter-round to the left. 

FACIES HirrocaATiCA, in medicine, is when 
the noilrils are ihaip, the eyes hollow, the templet 
low, the tips of the ears contracted and cold, the fore- 
head dry and wrinkled, and the complexion pale or li- 
vid. — The Hippocratic face is chiefly obferved towards 
the period of phthifes and other confumptiont, and is 
held a fure prognoftic of death. If it appears within 
three days after the attack of an acute difeafe, it is 
deemed to indicate death. 

FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a ftate, ci- 
ty, or company. 

Faction, tn antiquity, a name given to the diffe- 
rent companies of combatants in the circus. They were 
four, viz. the white, the red, the green, and the 
blue ; to which Domhian added another of purple co- 
lour. They were fo denominated from the colour of 
the liveries they wore ; and were dedicated, according 
to M. Aur. Cafiiodorus, to the four feafont of the 
year ; the green being con fee rated to fpriag, the blue 
to winter, the red to fummer, and the white to au- 
tumn. It appears from ancient inferiptions, that each 
faction had its procurators and phyfician ; and from 
hiftory, that party-rage ran fo high among them, that 
in a diuenfion between two factions, in the time ofjulti- 
nian, almoft 40,000 men loll their lives in the quarrel. 

FACTITIOUS, any thing made by art, in oppo- 
fition to what is the produce of nature. Thus, facti- 
tious cinnabar is oppofed to native cinnabar. 

FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent employed by 
merchants refiding at other places, to buy or fell goods, 
or negociate bills, or Iranfact any kind of bufinefe on 
their account ; and intitled to a certain allowance for 
his trouble. 

A fupercargo differs from a factor in this :. The bu- 
fmefs of the former is limited to the care of a particu- 
lar cargo ; he goes along with it, and generally re- 
turns when his. bufinefs. it completed ; the latter has a 
fiud 
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F»4cr. fixed relidence abroad, aud «ieeiite* buunefs for diffe- The owner bears the Jof* of goods feized when at- 
» rent merchants. But their duties, and the circumftan- tempted to be fmuggled by his orders ; but the factor 
cea for which they are accountable, are the fame. complying with an unlawful order i* liable in fuch pe- . 

The duty of a factor is to procure the beft intelli- nalties as the taws exact. 
grace of the (late of trade at his place of refidence; of If a factor fares the duty of goods due to a foreign 
the courfc of exchange ; of the quantity and quality prince, he (hall have the benefit ; for, if detected, he 
of goods at market, their prefeot price, and the pro- bears the lofs. 

bability that it mayrife or fall; to pay exact obedience If a factor fells goods bought by his employees 
to the orders of his employers ; to confnit their advau- orders for his own advantage) the employer may rcco- 
tagc in matters referred to his direction ; to execute ver the benefit, and the factor (hall be amerced for tlte 
their bufinefs with all the difpatch that c ire it m fiances fame. 

admit 1 to be early in his intelligence, dillinet in his If a factor received bad money in payment, he bears 
accounts, and punctual in his correspondence. the lofs ; but if the value of the money be leffenfd by 

A factor's power is either abfolute or limited. Tho' the government, the employer bears the lofs. 
intruded with ample difcretionary powers, he is not A factor is not liable for goods fpoiled, robbed, or 
warranted to take unreafonabre orunufualmeafureSjor deflroyed by lire. 

do any thing contrary to his employer's intereft [ but If a factor receives counterfeit jewels from his em- 
it is incumbent on the employer, if he challenge his ployer, and fells them, the employer is liable toindem- 
proceedings, to prove that he could have done better, nify him for any penalties he may incur. 
and was guilty of wilful mifmanagement. If a factor be ordered to make infurancc, and ne- 

When a factor's power is limited, he mull adhere gleet it, and the fubjeil be loll, he is liable to make it 
firictly to his orders. If he exceeds his power, though good, providing he had effects in his hands, 
with a view to his employer's interest, he is liable for If a factor buys goods for his employer, his bargain 
the confequence. For example, if he gives credit when fhall be binding on the employer, 
not empowered, or longer credit if not empowered, for In cafe of a factor's infolvency, the owner may re- 
the fake of a better price, and the buyer proves infol- claim his goods ; and, if they be fold on trufl, the 
vent, he is liable for the debt, A factor has no power owner (and not the factor's creditors) lhall recover 
to give credit unlefs authorifed: But if the goods payment of the debts. 

consigned be generally fold on credit at the place of Factor, in multiplication, a name given to the mul- 
config nation, the factor will be vindicated for felling at tiplier and multiplicand, becaufc they conftitute the 
the ufual credit, unlefs exprefsly reftrided. product. See Arithmetic. 

Although opinion will never juftify the factor for FACTORAGE, called aho conaniffim, is the al- 
departing from orders, neceffity fometimes will. If be lowance given to factors by the merchant who employs 
be limited not to fell goods under a certain price, and them. 

the goods be perifhable, and not in a fituation for be- A factor's commiffton in Britain, on molt kinds of 
ing kept, he may fell them, to prevent their deftruc- goods, is ij percent.: on lead, and fome other ar- 
tion, even under the price limited. tides, z per cent. ; in Italy, 2J per cent. ; in France,. 

A factor is never warranted to deal on trull, ex- Holland, Spain, Portugal, Hamburgh, and Dantzick,. 
cept with perfona in good credit at the time. If the 2 per cent. ; in Turkey, 3 per cent. ,- in North Ameri- 
employer challenge the debtors, it is incumbent on ca, 5 per cent, on fales, and 5 per cent, in returns ; in 
him to prove that their bad circumflances was known the Weft Indies, % per cent, for comimffiori and Horace 
at the time of fale ; and the factor will be vindicated, In fome places, it is cuttomary for the factors to infilre 
if he trufted them at the fame time for goods of his the debts for an additional allowance, generally 1 \ per 
own. tent. In that cafe, they are accountable for the debt 

If the factor fells his employer's goods on truft, and, when the ufual term of credit is expired, 
after the day of payment is elapfed, receive payment Factorage on goods is fometimes charged at a cer- 

from the purchafcr for a debt of his own, he becomes tain rate per calk, or other package, meafure, or weight, 
liable in equity for the debt. efpecially when the factor is only employed to receive 

In cafe of bankruptcy, the factor ought immediate- or deliver them. 
ly to lay attachments, and advife his employers ; and FACTORY is a place where a confiderable number 

he cannot withdraw his attachments, nor compound of factors refide, to negotiate fur their mailers or em- . - 
debts without order*. plovers. See FacToa. 

If a factor fells goods belonging to different mer- The mod confiderable factories- belonging to the 
chants to the fame perfon, and the buyer proves infol- Britfh are thofe eltablifhed in the Fall-Indies, Portu- 
vent, they fhall bear the loft in equal proportion!; gal, Turkey, &c. There are alfo Englrfh factories 
and, if the buyer has paid part before his infolvency, eflablilhed at Hamburg, Peterlburg, Dantzic, and in 
without fpecifytng for which, the payment ought to Holland ; all endowed with certain privileges. 
be diftributed in equal proportions ; but, if the days FACTUM, in arithmetic, the product of two quan- 

of payment be fixed, and part of the debts only due, tides multiplied by each .other. 

the payment ought to be applied, in the firft. place, to FACUI.jE, in aftronomy, certain bright and mining 
fuch debts as were due. parts, which the modern aftroDomer* have, by means of 

If he makes a wrong entry at the cuftom-houfc, and telefcopea, obferved upon or about the furface of the 
the goods be feized in confequence thereof, he mult fun: they are but very feldom feen. — The word is pure 
bear the lofs, unlefs the error be occafioned by a mif- .Latin.; being a diminutive of fax, "torch;" and fup- 
take in the invoice, or letter, of advice. . poled '■ 
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Faeuliv pofed to be here applied from their appearing and dif- library, was not. ditcovered till about 30 year after Fsjn 

" appearing by turns. Facrnui's death. || 

■ "-'""V FACULTY, in law, t privilege, granted to a per- FAGARA, Iaow-wooo; A genus of the mono- ^W 11 

fon, by favour and indulgence, of doing what, by law, gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of.plants; ~~~*~~^ 

he ought not to do. and in the natural method ranking under the 43d or- 

For granting r.hefe privileges, there is a court under der, Dumafa. The calyx is quad ri fid, the corolla tctra- 

the archbilhop of Canterbury, called tbe court of the petalous, and the capfulc bi^alred and monofpermous. 

faculties. The chief officer of this court is ftyled mafler There are fire fpecies, all natives of the warm parti 

of lie faaihiett and bal a power of granting difpenfa- of America, riling with woody ftema more than SO feet 

tiona in divers cafes ; as, to marry without the bans be- high. They are propagated by feeds; but In this 

ing firft publilhed, to eat flelh on days prohibited, to country muA be kept continually in a (love. - 
ordain n deacon under age, for a fon to fucceed his FAGE (Raimond de la), an excellent designer and 

father in his benefice, a clerk to hold two or more «ngraver, highly efteemed by Carlo Maratti, was born 

livings, &c. *t Touloufe in 1648. He applied hirofclf to defign- 

Faculty, in the fcbools, a term applied to the dif- ing, through inclination, in fpite of his parents ; and 
ferent members of an umveriity, divided according to had.no mailer nor any ailiHance : but his) fuperior la- 
the arts and fciences taught there : thus in moll uni- lents fupplicd the want of them, and he became one of 
verfities there are four faculties, viz. 1. Of arts, which the beft defignera in Europe j but his performances 
include humanity and philofophy. 2. Of theology, on licentious fubjefts are the molt efteemed. It is re- 
3. Of phyfic. And, 4. Of civil law. ported of this artift, that he never made ufe of money, 

F 'acu xj r of Advocates. See AovOCATIS. but contracted debts; and when the accounts were 

Faculty is alfo ufed to denote the powers of tbe brought him, he drew upon the back of the bill*, and 

human mind, viz. under Hand ing, will, memory, and bid tbe owners fell the drawings to connoifTeura for the 

imagination. See Metaphysics. amount, by which they were generally great gainers. 

FJECES, in chemiftry, the grofs matter, or fedE- Several of thofe drawings are in the cabinet* of the 
ment, that fettles at the bottom after diftfllation, fcr* curious. He led a loofe, depraved life ; which his re- 
mentation, and the like. — The feces of wine are com- peated debaucheries put an end to at the age of 4a. 
monly called Lies. FAENSA, a city and bifhop's fee of Italy, fituated 

Fjeces, in medicine, the excrements voided by {tool, in the pope's territories, about 30 miles eaft of Bologna: 

See ExcaaisiNTs. E. Long. 12. 38. and N. Lat. 44. 30. 

FECULENT, in general, is applied to things FAGGOT, in times of popery here, was a. badge 
abounding with faecea or dregs : thus the blood and worn on the lleeve of the upper garment of fuch per- 
other humours of the human body are faid to be fie- fans as had recanted or abjured what was then termed 
icuknt, when without that purity which is necefTary to btrifys being put on after the pet W had carried a fag- 
health, got, by way of penance, to fome appointed place of 

FAENZA, a city of Romania in Italy, with a bi- folemnity. The leaving off the wear ofthis badge was 

" n ancient place, and has undergone fometimes interpreted a fign of apoilacy. 

'"' r Amona wafhes its walls. Faggots, among military men, ptrfons hired by 



and paSes between the city and the fuburbs, which are officers, whole companies are not full, to mufter and 

joined by a ftoue-bridge defended by two good towers, hide the deficiencirs of the company ; by which means 

The city is remarkable for its earthen ware, which la they cheat the king of fo much money, 

the beft in all Italy. FAGIUS (Paul), atiat Buchlik, a learned Prate- 

FAERNUS (Gabriel), a nativeof Crcmonain Ita- ftant miniftcr, born at Rheinzabem in Germany in 

ly, was an excellent Latin poet and critic of the 1 6th I J04. He was a fthoolmafter at Ifua ; but afterwards 

century. He was fo (killed in all parts of polite lite- became a zealous preacher, and wrote many books. 

rature, that the cardinal de Medicis, afterward Pope The perfeculion in Germany menacing danger to all 

Plus IV. was particularly fond of him. He was the who did not profefs the Romifh doctrines, he and Bu- 

author of fome Latin elegies ; of 100 Latin fables, fe- cer came over to England in 1 549, at the invitation of 

le&ed from the ancients, written in iambic vrrfe j and arthbifhop Cranmer, to perfect a new tranflation of the 

of feveral pieces of criticifm, as Crnfura evunJatiinum fcriptures. Fagius took the Old Teftament, and Bu- 

Livianarvm, De Metrit Comicit, Ac. He was re- cer tbe New, for their refpeitive parts ; but the defign 

markably happy in deciphering manufcripts, and re- was at that time fruftrated by the fudden deaths of 

floring ancient authors to their purity: he took fuch both. Fagius died in 1550, and Bucer did not live 

pains with Terence in particular, that Bentley has above a year after. Their bodies were dug up and 

adopted all his notes iu the edition he gave of that buritd in the reign of queen Mary, 

writer. He died at Rome in 1561; and Thuanus, FAGONIA, in botany ; A genus of the monogy- 

who wrote his eloge, fays, that the learned world was nia order, belonging to the decandiia clafs of plants ; 

■.greatly obliged to him, yet had been ftiU more fo, if, and in the natural method ranking under the 14th or- 

inftead of fupprefling the then unknown fables of Phse- der, Gruinales. The calyx is penuphyllous ; the pe- 

.drus, for fear of lctfening the value of his own Latin tals are five, and heart-fhaped ; the capfule is quin- 

fidtka, written in imitation of ^fop, he had been con- qnelocular, ten-valved, with the cells monofpermous. 

tent with imitating them. M. Perault, however, who There are three fpecies, natives of Spain, Crete, and 

itranflated Faernus's fables into French, has defended Arabia. 

Jiim from this imputation, by affirming (hat the firft FAGOFYRUM, or Buck-wheat. See Potr- 

MS. of Phxdrus'i fable;, found in the dull of an old cohum. 

5 FAGUS, 
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FAGUS, the beech-tub : A genu* of the poly- way armed, are a good protection againft the moufe, 

andria order, belonging to the monocciaclafa of plants; and a providential integument."— " Being come up! "" 

and in the natural method ranking under the 50th or- they thrive belt unrernoved, making a great Hand for 

der, Aatntact*. Hie male calyx it quinqucfid arfd cam- at lead two years upon every tranfplanting ; yet if 

mulated; there it no corolla; the {lamina are n: The needs you muft alter their Ration, let it be done a- 

iale calyx is quinquedentated ; there is no corolla ; bout November." Millar cautions us again ft pur- 

tuere are three ftyles; the capfule (formerly the calyx) is chafing foreign nuts that have been kiln dried, whicb 

muricatcd and quadrivalved ; the feeds, two in number, {he fays! is generally done to prevent their fprout- 

There are three fpecies. i. The fylvaticus, or beech- ing in their paflage j therefore he adds, " If they 

tree, rifes 60 or 70 feet high, and has a proportion- cannot be procured fVefh from the tree, it will be 

able thicknefs, branching upward into a fine regular ranch better to ufe tbofe of the growth of England,, 

bead, garnilhed with oval ferrated leaves, with flowers which are full as good to fow for timber or beau- 

in globular catkins, fucceeded by angular fruit called ty as any of the foreign .nuts, though their fruit it 

mii/t. 2. The caftanea, or chefuut-trre, hath a large much fmaller." He alio recommends preferving them 

upright trunk growing 40 or 50 feet high, branching in fand, and proving tbem in water. In fetting tbcfe 

regularly round into a fine fpread ing head, garniihed feeds or nuts (be (ays) " the bell way ia to make a 

with large fpear-fhaped acutely ferreted leaves naked drill with a hoe (as is commonly pra&ifcd for kidney. 

on the under fide, having flowers in long amen turns, beans) about four inches deep, in whicb you (h mid 

fuccecded by round prickly fruit, containing two or place the nuts, at about four inches diftance, with 

more nuts. 3. The pumila, dwarf chefnut-tree, or their eye uppermoft ; then drew the earth over them 

chinkapin, rifes eight or ten feet high, with a branch- with a rake, and make a fecond drill at about a foot 

ing fhrubby ftero, and oval fpear-fhaped and acutely diftance from the former, proceeding as before, al- 

ferrated leaves, hoary on the under fide. lowing three or four rows in each bed. — In April 

Culture. The fiift is very eafily tailed from the malt (he does not mention the time of fowiug} thefe nuts 

or feed. " For woods (fays Evelyn), the beech muft be will appear above-ground; you muft therefore obfrrve 

governed as the oak : — In nurferies, as the alh ; fow- to keep them clear from weeds, tfpecially while young: 

ing the malls in autumn, or later, even after January, in thefe beds they may remain for two years, when 

or rather nearer the fpring, to preferve them from ver- you mould remove them into a nurfery at a wider dif- 

min, which are very great devourers of them. But tance. The beft time for tranfplanting thefe trees it 

they are likewife to be planted of young feedlinga to either in October or the Utter end of February, but 

be drawn out of the places where the fruitful trees October is the bell feafon : the diftance thefe fhould 

abound." Millar fays, the feafon for fowing the malls have in the nurfery is three feet row from row, and 

" is any time from October to February, only obferving one foot in the rows. If thefe trees have a downright 

to fecure the feeds from vermin when early fowed, tap-root, it fhould be cut off, efpecially if they are in- 

which, if carefully done, the fooner they are Town the tended to be removed again : this will occafion their 

better, after they are fully ripe." Hanbury orders a putting out lateral fhoots, and render them lefs fubjecl 

fufficient quantity of malls to be gathered about the to mifcarry when they are removed for good. The 

middle of September, when they begin to fall : thefe time generally allowed them in the nurfery is three or 

are to be " fpread upon a mat in an any place fix days four years, according to their growth; but the younger 

to dry t and after that you may either proceed to fow they are tranfplanted, the better they will fucceed.. 

tbem immediately, or you may put them Up in bags in Young trees of this fort are very apt to have crooked 

•rdrr to fow them nearer the fpring ; which method I ftemi ; but when they are tranfplanted out and have 

would rather advifc, as they will keep very well, and room to grow, as they Increafe in bulk they will grow 

there will be lefs danger of having tbem deftroyed more upright, and their .ftcms will become ftraight, as 

by mice or other vermin, by which kinds of animals I bave frequently obferved where there have been great 

they are greatly relilhed." They muft be fowa in plantations." — Hanbury follows Millaralmoftlitetallyj. 

bed* properly prepared about an inch deep. In the except that he mentions February as the time of fow- 

firft fpring many of the young plants will appear, ing ; and recommends that the young plants, a year 

whilft others will not come up till the fpring follow- after they have been planted in the nurfery, be cut 

ing. Having flood two years in the feminary, they down to within an inch of theground; which (he fays) 

fhould be removed to the nurfery, where they.may re- " will caufe them to (hoot vigoroufly with one ftrong 

main till wanted. and ftraight Item." There is one material objection 

The propagation of the fecond fpecies is alfo chiefly againft fowing chefnuts in drills, which are well known 

from feeds. Evelyn'fays, " Let the outs be firft fpread to ferve as guides or conductors to the field-moufe,. 

to fweat, then cover tbem in fand ; a month being who will run from one end to the other of a drill 

part, plunge them in water, and reject the fwimmcra ; without letting a fingle nut efcape her : we rather re- 

boing dried for 30 days more, fand them again, and to commend fetting them with a dibble, either promifcu- 

the water-ordeal as before. Being thus treated until oufly or a quincunx, at about fix inches diftance. 

the beginning of fpring or in November, fet them as Evelyn fays, that coppices of chefnuts may be thick- 

you would do beans j and, as fome practife it, drench- ened by layering the tender young fhoots ; but adds, 

ed for a night or moie in new milk ; but with half that " fuch as fpring from the nuts and manons are 

this preparation they need only to be put into the beftofa!]." There ia a ftriped-leaved variegation which- 

holes with the point upmoft, as you plant tulips. If ia continued by budding ; and the French are faid to. 

you defign to let them in winter or autumn, I counfel graft chefnuts for their fruit ; but Millar fays, fuch. 

you to inter them in their hulks, whicb being every grafted trees are unfit for timber. The cbefnuta will; 
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£'gu*< thrive upon almoft any foil which lies out of the wa- nor, and is probably near iooo yean old. Aa an oma- 

1 — i." ■ ter's way ; but difaffecu wet moory land. mental, the chefnut , tho' unequal to the oak, the beech* 

The method of propagating the dwarf chefnut is and the efculus, has a degree of great nefs belonging J 

from feeds, which we receive from America. Thefe to it which recommends it ftrongly to the gardener's ™ 

ihould be planted in drills, as foon as they arrive, io a attention. Its ufes have been highly extolled ; and it 

moiftifh bed of rich garden- mould. If the feeds are may deferve a conjiderable lhare of the praife which 

good, they will come up pretty foon in the fpring. has been given it. As a fubftitute for the oak, it is 

After they appear, they will require no trouble, ex- preferable to the elm : For door-jambs, window- 

cept keeping them dean from weeds, and watering frames, and fomc other purpofes of the houfe-carpen- 

them in dry weather. They may Hand in the feed- ter, it is nearly equal to oak itfelf ; but it is very apt 

bed two years, and be afterwards planted in the nurfe- to be lhakey, and there is a deceitful brittlcncls in it 

ry -ground, at a foot afunder and two feet diftanre in which renders it unCtie to be ufed as beams, or ia any 

the rows ; and here when they are got ftroog plants, other fituation where an uncertain load is required to 

they will be fit for any purpofe. be borne. It is universally allowed to be excellent for 

Properties and Ufa. In fiatelinefs and grandeur of liquor calks ; as not being liable to flu-ink, nor to 

outline, the beech vies with the oak. . Its foliage it change the colour of the liquor it contains : it is nlfo 

peculiarly foft and pleating to the eye ; its branches ftrongly recommended aa an underwood for hop- poles, 

arc numerous and fp reading ; and its item waxes to a ftakes, &c. Its fruit too is valuable, not only for 

great fize- The bark of the beech is remarkably fwine and deer, but as a human food : Bread is faid to 

fmooth, and of a filvery call ; this, added to the have been made of it. Upon the whole, the chefnut, 

Jplcndor and fmoothncfa of its fob'age, gives a linking whether in the light of ornament or ufe, is nhdoubtcd- 

neatnefs and delicacy to its general appearance. The ly an object of the planter's notice, 
beech, therefore, Handing finely, and fuffered to form FAINT-actioh, in law, a feigned action, < or fuch. 

its own natural head, is highly ornamental ; and its at, although the words of the writ are true, yet, for 

leaves varying their hue at the autumn approaches, ren- certain caufes, die plaintiff hat no title to recover 

dm it In this point of view ftill more defirable. In thereby. 

point of actual ufe the beech follows next to the oak Fjiint- Pleader, in law, a covinous, falfe, or collu- 

andtheaih: it is almoft as neceflary to the cabinet- fory manner of pleading, to tho decrit of a third perfon. 
makeia and turners (efpecially about the metropolis), FAINTING. See LiroTHVKia. 

as the oak is to the fhip-builder, or the a Ik to the . FAINTS, in the diftillcry, the weak fpirituout Ii- 

plough and cart wright. Evelyn nevertbelefs con- quor that nuwfcom the ftill in rectifying the low wines 

demns it in pointed and general terms) becaufe " where after the proof-fpirit is taken off. 
it lies dry, or wet and dry, it is exceedingly obnoxious Faints, is auo the laft runnings of all fpirits dlftfl- 

to the worm." He adds, however, " but being put led by the alembic. The clearing the worm of thefe 

ten days in water, it will exceedingly rtfift the worm." is fo eflential a point in order to the obtaining a pure 

The natural foil and fituation of the beech is upon fpirit by the fubfequent diftillation, that all others are 

dry, chalky, or limeftone heights : It grows to a great fruitless without it. 

Hze upon the hills of Surry and Kent s as alfo upon FAIR, a greater kind of market, granted to a town, 

the declivities of the Cotfwold and Stroudwater hills of by privilege, for the more fpcedy and commodious pra- 

Glouceftermire, and fkmriihes exceedingly upon the vidingof fuch things as the place Hands in need of. 
"bleak banks of the Wye, io Hereford and Monmouth The word fair, it formed from the Frenuh foirc, 

(hires ; where it is much ufed in making charcoal. In which fignifiea the fame thing ; and /aire it' by fomc 

fituations like thofe, and where it is not already preva- derived from the Latin forum, " market ;" by others 

lent, the beech, whether as a timber-tree or as an un- from the Latin/en*, becaufc anciently fairs were always 

dcrwood, is an object worthy the planter's attention. held in the places where the wakes, or feafta of the 

The maft, or feeds, yield a good oil for lamps ; dedications of churches, called ferit, were held. See 

and arc a very agreeable food to fquirrels, mice, and Ffri*. 

fwine. The fat of fwine fed with them, however, is It ia incident to a fair, that perfont fhall be free from 

foft, and boils away unleft hardened by fome other being arretted in it for any other debt or contract than 

food. The leaves gathered in autumn, before they are what was contracted in the fame j or, at leaft, promi- 

much injured by the frofts, make much better ma- fed to be paid there. Thefe fairs are generally kept 

trafles than ftraw or chaff; and hit for feven or eig^it once or twice a-year; and, by ftatute, they fhall not be 

years. The nuts, when eaten by the human fpeciea, held longer than they ought, by the lords thereof* on 

occafion giddinefs and headaeh; but when well dried pain of their being (eized into the king's hands, Sc. 

and powdered, they make wholefome bread. They Alio proclamation is to be made, how long they are 

aie fometimes roafted, and fubftitutcd for coffee. The to continue ; and no perfon (hall fell any goods after 

poor people in Silefia ufe the expreffed oil inftcad of the time of the fair is ended, on forfeiture of double 

butter. the value, one fourth to the profecutor and the reft to 

The chefnut tree fometimes grows to an immenie fize. the king. There it a toll ufually paid in fain on the 

The larger! in the known world arc thofe which grow fale of things, and for ftallage, picage, &c. 

•See £dfl,upon Mount ./Etna in Sicily ". At Tortworth in Fain abroad are either free, or charged with toll 

n° is. and Gloucefterlhire, is a chefnut tree ja feet round. It is and import. The privileges of free fairs confift chief- 

ri'vv proved to have flood there ever fince the year 1 150, ly, firft, in that all traders, &c. whether natives 

v and was then fo remarkable that it was called the ^tm< or foreignen, are allowed to enter the kingdom, and 

cbefmwt of TorfaMrtb. It fixes the boundary of the nut- are under the royal protection, exempt from duties, im- 

If 113. * poCtio«e» 
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W'. pofitiom, tolls, &c. Secondly, that merchants, in go- of July, and the firfl of December. 8. Fair- of Gui- 
■ v '"" log or returning, cannot be rooleited or arretted, or bray, a fuburb of the city of Falaife, in the Lower' - 
their good* flopped. They are eAablifhed by letters- Normandy. It ii {aid to have been e'Ublifhed by our 
.patent from the prince. Fairs, particularly tree fairs, William the Conqueror, in consideration of his being 
make a very considerable article in the commerce of born at Falaife. It commences on the 16th of Augufl; 
.Europe, efpecially that of the Mediterranean, and in- and holds 15 days free by charter, and longer by 
land parts of Germany. &c. cuilom. 9. Fair of fieaucaire, held partly in a city 
The moll celebrated fairs In Europe are thofe, of that name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open 
'I. Of Francfort, he'd twice a-year, in fpring and country, under tents, &c. It commences on the aid 
'-autumn : the fir (I commencing the Sunday before of July, and only holds for three days ; yet it is the 
Palm-Sunday, and the other on the Sunday before greateH and moil celebrated of all the fairs in that part 
the eighth of September. Each la ft s 14 days, or two of Europe, both for the contourfe of II rangers from 
weeks j the firll of which is called the weti of atafc all parts of the world, and for the traffic of all kind of 
tance, and the fecond the -week of paymmt. They are goods : the money returned in thefe three daya amount- 
faiqous for the fale of all kinds of commodities ; but ing fome timet to above flit millions of livres. 
particularly for the immenfe quantity of curious books The fairs of Porto-bello, Vera Crux, and the Ha- 
no where clfe to be found, and whence the bookfellers vanna, are the moll confiderable of all thofe in Ame- 
throughout all Europe ufed to furnifh them (elves. Be- rica. The two firll laft as long as the flota and gal. 
fore each fair, there is a catalogue of all the books to leons continue in thofe parts ; and the lall is opened 
be fold thereat, printed and difperfed, to call together as loon as the flota or galleon* arrive there upon their 
purchafers : though the learned complain of divers un- return for Spain ; this being the place where the twu 
fair practices therein; a* 6&itious titles, names of fleets join. See Flota, and Galleon*. 
books purely imaginary, Sec. beGdc great faults in the The principal Britifh fairs are, 1. Sturbridgc-fair, 
names of tbc authors, and the titles of the real books, near Cambridge, by far the greateft in Britain, and 
—a. The fairs of Leipfick, which are held thrice a- perhaps in the world. 2. Briflol has two fairs, very 
year: one beginning on the firll of January ; another near as great aa that of Sturbridge. 3. Exeter. 
three weeks after Baiter; and a third after Michael- 4. Weft C heller, 5. Edinburgh. 6. Wheyhill; and, 
maa. They hold Ii days apiece; and are at leaft 7, Burford-fair j both. for fheep. 8. Pancras fail, 
aa confiderable aa thofe of Francfort. 3. The fairs in Stafford lb ire, for faddle-horfea. 9. Bartholcmew 
of Novi, a little city in the Milanefe, under the do- lair, at London, for lean and Welch black cattle, 
minion of the republic of Genoa. There are four in 10. St Faith's, in Norfolk, for Scotch runts. 11. 
the year, commencing on the fecond of February, the Yarmouth fifhing-fair for herrings, the only fifbing fair - 
fecond of May, the firll of Augufl, and fecond of in Great Britain, it I pfwich butter fair. 13. Wood- 
September. Though the commodities bought and borough hill, in Dorfetfhire, for weft-country manu- 
fold here be very confiderable ; yet, what chiefly con- failures, as kerfeys, druggies, Sec. 14. Two cbeefe 
tributes to render them fo famous, is the vail con- fairs at Chipping Norton : with innumerable other fairs, 
courfe of the moll confiderable merchants and nego- befides weekly markets, for all fort* of goods, as well 
ciants of the neighbouring kingdoms, for the tranfact- our own as of foreign growth. 

ing of affairs and fettling accounts. 4. The fairs of Fair, in fea language, is ufed for the difpofition 

Riga, whereof there are two in the year ; one in May, of the wind, when it ia favourable to a (hip's courfe, 

and the other in September. They are much fre- in oppofition to that which is contrary or foul. The 

queutrd by the Englilh, Dutch, and French fhips, as term fair ii more comprehenlive than /grit, and in- 

alfofrom all parts of the Baltic. The beft time for eludes about 16 ori8 points of the compaf*.; whereaa 

the tale of goods at Riga is during the fair*. Since large is confined to the beam or quarter, that is, to a 

the building of the famous city of Peteriburg, thefe wind which croflYs the keel at right angles, or oblique- 

fairs have fuffered fome diminution. 5. Fair of Arch- ly from the flern, but never to one right a-ftern. 
.angel, during which all the trade foreigners have with Fair (lie), a fmall ifland lying between Orkney 

that city is managed. It holds a month, or fix weeks and Shetland, 1 a or 10 leagues E. N. E. from the for- 

at moll, commencing from the middle of Augufl, mer ; and feven, eight, or 10 leagues, S. W. from the 

The Mufcovite merchants attend here from all part a latter. It is three miles long, and fcarcc half a mile 

of that vaft empire ; and the Englifh, Dutch, French, broad, very craggy, with three high rocks which are 

Swedifh, Danifh, and other fhips in the port -of that vifible both from Orkney and Shetland. There is in 

city, on this occaiion, ordinarily amount to 300. But this ifland a final) quantity of arable land, which is very 

this is no free fair as the re 11 ate : The duties of ex- fruitful and well manured ; and there might be confi- 

portation and importation are very ft rift ly paid, and drrably more, but the inhabitants are obliged to refer ve 

on a very high footing. 6. The fair of St Germain, it for peat and paflurage. They have for the fize of 

one of the fubutbs of Paris, commencing on the third the iQand a geeat many fheep, and thofe very good and 

of February^ and holding till Eafler; though it is on- fat: but they have no kind of moor-fowl or other 

ly free for the firft r ; days. 7. The fairs of Lyons, game ; but there is great plenty of fea and water fowl, 

which Monf. du Chefne, in his antiquity of citiea, and all kinds of fifh upon their coafts. There is in cf- 

woti'.d infinuate, from a paflage in Strabo, were efta- fed no port, though they have two that are nominally 

blifhed by the Romans j though it is certain, the fairs, fo : one at the fouth end, which; is full of rocks, where 

as they now fland, are of a much later date. There only fmall boats can lie, and that but indifferently ( 

are three in the year, each lading 20 days, and free the other at the north-call end, larger and fafer iu 

for ever. They begin on Eafler Monday, the 26th fumrncr, fo that it ferves commodioufly enough for 
Vol. VLL Parti. M their 
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FiTr, their filhery. The duke of Medina Sidonia, when merry monarch, unapt to keep Kii canntensaiee 00 Fairfwd; 

, y*«rf»- commander of the famous Spanifh armada in 1 588, more ferious occafions, have fmiled at thit aukward F * T- 

J was wrecked on the eaft. coaft of this illand. The fhip homage from the old victorious hero of republican) fin ' 

broke to pieces, but the duke and 200 men made their and the covenant ! He gave a collection of manufcripta 

efcape. They lived here fo long, that both they and to the Bodleian library. 

the inhabitants were almoft famifhcd. At length the I'AIRFORl), a town in Glouceftermire, with a 
duke and the poor remains of his people were carried market on ThurCdays. It is remarkable for the church, 
over to the main land of Shetland, and then to Don- which has curious painted glafs- windows. They arc 
kirk, by ere Andrew Humphry, for which fervice faid to have been taken in a fhip by John Tame, 
Andrew was rewarded with 3000 merks. This illand Efq; towards the end of the 1 5th century, who built 
produced to its former proprietor between 50 Land the church for their fake. They are preferved en- 
Col. Sterling. It was fold at Edinburgh, on the aoth tire, and the' figures arc extremely well drawn and 
of June 1766, for about 850 1. to Jamea Stewart of coloured. They reprcfent the moft remarkable hif- 
Burgh, Efq. tories in the Old and New Teflament, They are 

F.-tix-Cun>e, is a winding line, ufed in delineating frequently vifited by travellers, and many go on pur- 

Jhips, whofe fhape is varied, according to the part of pofe to view them,- as one of the greateft curioGties im 

the (hip which it is intended to defence. England. The painter was Albert Durer. W. Long, 

FAitWaj, in fea language, the path or channel of 1. 46. N. Lat. 51. 42. 
■ narrow bay, river, or haven, in which (hips ufually FAIRY, in ancient traditions and romances, fig- 
advance in tbeir pafTage up and down ; fo that if any nines a fort of deity, or imaginary genius, converfant 
vcfleis are anchored therein, they are laid to lie in the on the earth, and diflinguifhed by a variety of fantaf- 
fair-way. tical actions cither good or bad. 

FAIRFAX (Edward), natural fon of Sir Thomas They were molt ufually imagined to be women of 

-Fairfax, was an Engh'lh poet who lived in the reigns an order fuperior to human nature, yet fubjrd to 

of Elizabeth and James I. He wrote feveral poetical wants, pamoni, accidents, and even death j fprightly 

pieces, and was an accomplished genius. Dryrlen in- and benevolent while young and handfome ; morale, 

trodueea Fairfax with Spencer, as the leading writers peevifh, and malignant, if ugly, or in the decline of 

of the times; and even feems to give the preference to their beauty ; fond of appearing in white, whence 

the former in the way of harmony, when he obferves they are often called the white ladut. 

that Waller owned himfelf indebted for the harmony Concerning thefe imaginary beings, no lefs a per Con 

of his numbers to Fairfax's Godfrey 9/ Boulogne. He than Jervaife of ' Pi He berry, marmal of the kingdom 

died about the year 1631, at his own houfe called New of Aries, who lived in the beginning of the 13th cen- 

baU, in the parilh of Fnyltos, between Denton and tury, writes thus in a work inferibed to the emperor 

Knarefborough, and lies under a marble done. . Otho IV, " It has been alTerted by perfons of un- 

FatKFax (Sir Thomas), general of the parliamen- exceptionable credit, that bines ufed to choofe them- 
tary forces againft Charles 1. in 1644. See (Jfi/lary felves gallants from among men, and rewarded their 
#/) Britain, n° 117. ei jkq. He reQgned in 1650; attachment with an affluence of wordly goods; but 
after which he lived privately, till he was invited by if they married, or boafted of a fairy's favours, they 
general Monk to affift him againft Lambert's army, as feverely fmarted for fuch indifcretion." The like 
He cheerfully embraced' the occafion ; and, on the tales ftill go current in Languedoc ; and, throughout 
third of December 16^9, appeared at the head of a the whole province, there is not a village without fome 
body of gentlemen of Yorklhire ; when, upon the ancient feat or cavern which had the honour of being 
reputation of his name, a body of 12.000 men for- a fairy's refidence, or at leaft fome fpring where a 
fook Lambert and joined him. He was at the bead fairy ufed to bathe. This idea of fairies has a near 
■f the committee appointed by the Houfe of Commons affinity with that of the Greeks and Romans, concern- 
to attend king Charles II. at the Hague, to defire ing the nymphs of the woods, mountains, and fprings ; 
him fpeediiy to return to England ; and having rea- and an ancient fcholialt on Theocritus fays, " The 
dily affifted 1n his refioration, returned again to his nymphs are demons which appear on the mountains 
feat in the country \ where he lived in a private man- in the figure of women :" and what is more furpri- 
ner till his death, which happened in 1671, m the fing, the Arabs and other orientals have their gmti and 
60th year of his age.— He wrote, fays Mr Wajpole, fen, of whom they entertain the like notions. 
memorials -of Thomas lord Fairfax, printed in t&jo ; But fairies have been likewife defcribed as of either 
and was not only an hi dorian, but 3 poet. In Mr fex, and generally as of minute liature, though capable 
Thorefby's mnfeum were preferred in manufcript the of affuming various forms and dimenGons. The moft 
following pieces : The Pfaims of David, the Can- charming reprefentation imaginable of thefe children 
ticlcs, the Songs of Mofes, and other parts of Scrip- of romantic fancy, is in the Midjummer -night' > Dream 
tore, veriified ; a poem on Solitude ; Notes of Str- of Shakrfpear; in referring to which, we will no doubt 
mons, by bis lordfhip, by bis lady daughter of Ho- have been anticipated by the recoue&iou nf abmoft every. 
race lord Vere, and by their daughter Mary the wife reader. 

of George fecond duke of Buckingham; and a Trea- Spen/eVs Fairy Queen is an epic poem, under the- 

life on the Short nefs of Life. But of all lord Fairfax's perfons and characters of fairies. This fort of poetry 

works, fays Mr Walpole, the moft remarkable were aaifes a pleating kind of horror in the mind of the readv 

the verfes he wrote on the borfe on which Charles II. er, and amufes his imagination with the ftrangenda- 

»ode to his coronation, and which had been bred and and novelty of the perfons who are represented in it } 

prefentcd to the king by his lordihip. How muft that but, as a vehicle of iaftru&ion, the judicious objeft to 
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a, u not bating probability enough to make any moral Faith, in practical theology, makes the firft of the Faith f 

impreffion. theological virtues or graces. F.Jom 

" Tbebeliefoffairietftillfubfiftimmany partsofour Faith in God, 1* this fenfe, denotea fach 1 conric. ^,. ^ _^ 

own country. The tion of his being, perfection*, character, and govern- v * 

" Snart fairy of the mine," meat, at produce! love, trull, wor (hip, obedience, and 

(of German eatraftion), haa fcarce yet quitted ourfub- rcfignation. 

terraneous works; (via. next article.) Puck, or Ra- faith in Chrift, aa it has been defined by fome, it a 

ten Good-Fellow, ft ill haunts many- of our villages, mere aflent to the gofpel aa true ; according- to others. 
And in the highlands of Scotland, newborn children it fignifies f/uch a pcrfuabon that he is the Meffiab, and 
are watched til! the chriftening is over, left they Ihould fuch a defire and expectation of the btcffiogt which he 
be ttolen or changed by fome of tliefc phantaftkal has promifed in hi* gofpel to his fincere difciplet, aa 
exiftencea. engage the mind to fix its dependence upon him, and 

Fxitr of tie Mine; an imaginary being, an inhabitant (object, itfelf to him in all the ways of holy obedience. 
of mines. The Germans l*Tieved in two fpeciesj one See Theoloo* . 

fierce and. malevolent; the other a gentle race, appear- Faith, like wife, in refpect to futurity, is amoral 
log like little old men drefled like the miners, and not principle, implying fuch a conviction of the reality and 
much above two feet high. Tbde wander about the importance ot a future (late, aa is fufficient to regulate 
drifts and chambers of the works ; feem perpetually the temper and. conduct. 

employed, yet do nothing! fome feem to cut the ore, Faith, or Fidelity, (Fidet), waa deified by the an- 
or fling what ia cut into veflcta, or turn the windlafl ; cient Komans, and had a. temple in the Capitol confe- 
but never do any harm to the miners, unlef* provoked ; crated to her by Attilius CataJinus. Her pritftt wore 
at the fenfible Agricohi, in this point credulous, relates white veils : unbloody facrificet were offered to her, 
in his book de Animantibut Sul/tcrreimi. and the greatelt oaths were taken in her name. Ho- 

Fai*t Circle or Ring, a phenomenon pretty frC- race clothes her in white, places her in the retinae of. 
qurnt in the field*, &c, fuppofed by the 'vulgar to be Fortune, and makes her tiie filler of Juftice, Od. 24, 
traced by the fairies in their dances. There are two 35. 1. i. Public faith it reprefented in a great number 
kinds of ii; one of about feven yards in diameter, con- of medals; fometimes with a baflcet of fruit in one 
taining a round bare path, a foot broad, with green hand, and fome ears of corn in the other 1 and fome- 
grafs in the middle of it. The other ia of different times holding a turtle-dove. * But the moft ufual fym- 
bigneft, encompaifed with a circumference of graft, bol is two hands joined together. The inferiptiona are 
Melt Jeflbp aud Walker, in the Phibfophical Tranfac- generally, Fidee A»mfii, Fide* Eicerciliu, or Fida Mi- 
tions, afcribe them to lightning ; which is thought to littim, &c. 

be confirmed by their being moft frequently produ- FAITHFUL, an appellation aflumed by the Ma- 
ced after {forms of that kind, as well aa by the colour homeuns. See Mahometans, 

and brittleneft of the graft-roots when firft obftrved. FAITHORN (William), aa ingenious Engltfll ar- 
Lightning, like all other fires, moves round, and' lift, a native of London, was the difcipk of Peak the 
bums more in the extremity than .in the middle : the painter, and worked with him three or four years, 
fecond circle arifet from the firft, the graft burnt up At the breaking out of the civil war, Peak cfpoui'ed 
growing very plentifully afterwards. Others maintain the caufc of his fovereign ; and Faithorn, who. ae> 
that thefe circles are made by auta, which are ire- companicd his matter, was taken prifoner by the re* 
quently found in great numbers therein. — Mr Cavallo, beta at Baringhouie, from whence he was fent to L011- 
who bath published an efteemed treatife on electricity, don, and confined ia Alderfgate. In this unoomfort- 
does not think that lightning is at all concerned in the able lit nation he exercifed hia graver ; and a final! 
formation of them : " They are not (faye he) always bead of the firft Viuars duke of Buckingham, in the 
pf a circular figure ; and, as I am informed,' they feem ftyle of Melan, ia reckoned among bis perform a ncea-at 
to be rather beds of muihrooms than the effects of that time. The fou'eitations of his friend* in hit fa* 
lightning." vour at laft prevailed ; and he waa relcafcd from pri- 

FA1TH, in philofophy aod theology, that aflent (on, with permitfion to retire to the continent. Its 
which we give to a proportion advanced by another, France he found protection and encouragement from 
the truth of which we do not immediately perceive from the Abbe" de Marollcs j and at t hit time it was that 
our own reafon or experience ; or it it a judgment or he formed an acquaintance with Nanteuil, from whofe 
- aflent of the mind, the motive whereof it not any in- inftructiom he derived very confiderabk advantages. ' 
tninfic evidence, but the authority orteftimony of fome About the year 1650 he returned to England, and 
other who reveals or relates it. Hence, as there are foon after married the filler of a Captain C round, 
two kinds of authorities and tcttimonies, the one of By her be had two foot ; Henry, who was a bookfel* 
God. and the other of man, faith becomes diftinguiffted ler, and William an engraver in mezrotinto. Fai> 
into divine and human. thorn opened a fliop near Temple- Bar, where he fold 

Divine Faitm, it that founded on the authority of not, only hia own engravings, but thofe of other Eng- 
God ; or it ia that aflent we give to what is revealed lilh artifta, and imported a confiderable number of 
by God. prints front Holland, France, and Italy. About the 

The objects of this, faith, therefore, are matters of year 1680, he retired from his (hop, and refided in 
revelation. See Revelation and Religion. Printing- Houfe Yard ; bat he ftill continued to work 

Human Faith, ia that whereby we believe what is for the book fellers, efpecially Royfton, Mania, and 
told us by men. The object hereof 1s matter of human Peake the younger, bis former matter's brother. He 
tcftimony and evidence. See MiTArHvtica. painted portrait* from the life i* crayon* 1 which art 
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Fillr*. he teamed of Nantcuil during bis abode in France, he fin and gives audience, .whilft hit difciplca publifh I 

Um 9 —■ jj e jjfo painted in miniature; and his performances his virtues. *"" 

hi both thefe'ftyles were much eftcemed. His fpirits Seine perfbns of quality in India have become fa- 

were broken by the iudifcretion and diffipation of hi*, fcifs ;. among others, five great lords belonging to the- 

Con William; and a lingering confumpt ion put an end court of Cha-gchan, Mogul of the Indies. It is faid, 

to his life in 1691. He wrote a book Upon Drawing, there arc about two millions of fakirs in the Eaft" 

Graving, and Etching, for which be was celebrated by Indies. 
fail friend Thomas Hat man the poet. FAL A8HA, a people of Abyffinia, of Jewifh ori- 

FAKIRS, Indian monks or friars. They out-do gin, defcribed by Mr Bruce, who was at great pains to- 

the feverity and mortification of the ancient Aiicho- acquaint himfelf with their hiftory by cultivating the 

rets or Solitaries. Some of them make a vow of con- friendship of the moil learned perfoni among them he 

tinuing all their lifetime in- one pofture, and keep it could meet with. 

effectually. Others neve* lie down ; but continue in According to the accounts received from them, the 

a Handing pofture all their lives, fupported only by a Falafha are the descendants of thofe Jews who came' 

flick, or rope under their arm-pits. Some mangle from Pale (tine into Ethiopia, as attendants of Menilek- 

their bodies with fcourges and knives. They look the fon of the queen of Sheba or Saba by Solomon. 

upon themfelves to have conquered every paffion, and They agree in the relations given- by the Abyftiaiani 

triumphed over the world ; and accordingly fcruple of that princefs, which are mentioned under the ar- 

not, aa if in a ftate of innocence, to appear entirely tide Ethiopia ; but deny that the pulterity of thefe- 

naked in public. . who came with^lcnilek ever embraced- the Chrifttan 

The common people of Eaft India are thoroughly religion, as the Ahyffiniana fay they did; They fay, 

perfuaded of the virtue and innocence of the fakirs ; that at the decline of the Jewifh- commerce, when the 

notwithstanding which, they are accufed of commit- ports of the Red Sea fell into the hands of other na- 

ting the moft enormous crime*. in private. tions, and no intercourse took plaee betwixt them and 

They have alfo another kind of fakirs, who do not Jerufalem, the Jewifh inhabitants quitted the fea-coafta 

practife fuch feverities : the fe flock together in com- and retired into the province of Dembea. While they 

panics, and go from .village to village, prophefying, remained in the cities ■ n the Red Sea, they exercifed 

and telling fortunes. They are wicked villains, and it the trades of brick and tile making, pottery, thatching- 

is dangerous for a man to meet them in a lone place : houfes, &c. and after leaving the fea-coafts, they chofe 

never the lef3 the Indian idolaters have them in the ut- the country of Dembta. on account of the plenty of 

moft veneration. They make ufe of drums, trumpets, materials it afforded for exercifing the trades they pro. 

and othet mufical instrument*, to roufe their fouls, and f'effed. Here they carried the art of pottery to a- 

work themfelves up to an artificial -ccftafy, the better great degree of perfection, multiplied exceedingly, 

to publifh their pretended prophecies. and became very numerous and powerful about the 

Some of the votaries of thefc- fages moft devoutly time that the Abyffiniana were converted to Chrillia- 
kifs their privy parts ; and they receive this rnonftrous nity. A* this event was accounted by them an apo- 
declaration of refpeft with a kind of ccftatic pleafure. ftacy from the true religion, they now feparated them- 
The moft fbber and difcreet Indians confult them in felve* from the Abyffinians, and declared one Pbineas, 
this prepofterous attitude ; and their female votaries of the line of Solomon, their king. Thus they fay,, 
converfe with them a eonfiderable time with the moft they have ftill a prince of the houfe of Judas for their 
indecent freedom. fovereign, though their affertton i* treated with can- 
Toe fire they burn is made of cow't dung, dried in tempt, and a nick-name bellowed on the Falafhan la- 
the fun. When they aredifpofed 1o deep, they repofe mily by the other Abyffinians. About the year 960,. 
themfelves on cow't dung, and fbmctime* on ordure the queen of this people, after extirpating the Abyffi' 
itfeif. They are fo indulgent toward* every living nian princes on the rock Damo, affirmed the fove- 
creature, that they fufFer themfelves te be over-run reignty of the whole empire, which they retained for. 
with vermin, or Hung by infects, without the Icait re- fome time, a* i* related under the article Ethiopia r\ 
luctancy or. complaint. but their power being by degree* reduced, they were 

It is more than probable, thefe Indian friar* have obliged to take up their refidence among the rugged 1 , 

fome fecret art to lull their fenfes afleep, in order to mountains of Samen ; one of which they chofe for 

render themfelves in a. great meafurc infenfible of the their capital, and which has ever fince been called the 

excefftve torment* they voluntarily undergo. Oving- Jwi Rock. About the year 1 600, they were almoft 

ton allures us, that " aa he was one day in an aficm- entirely ruined by an overthrow from the Abyffinians, 

Lly of fakirs, he obferved, that they drank opiate* in- in which both their king and queen were flain ; fince 

fufed in. water ; the intoxicating virtue whereof was which time they have been in fubjedion to the empe- 

enough to turn their brain." tors of that country, but are ftill governed by their 

The garment of the chief fakir* confifts of three or own princes. When Mr Bruce was in Abyffinia they 

four yards of orange -coloured linen, which they tie were fuppofed to amount to about 100,000 effective 

round them, and a tyger'a fkin, which hangs our their men. Gideon- and Judith were the names of the king 

moulders. Their hair is woven in treffes, and forms a and queen at that time ; and thefe, according to our 

kind of turban. The fuperior of the fakirs i* diftin- author, ftenr to be preferred to others for the royal 

guifhrd from the reft by having a greater number of family. 

pieces in hi* garment, and by a chain of iron, two yards The language of this people is very different from 

long, tied to hi* leg. When he defign* to reft in any the Hebrew, Samaritan, or any other which the Jews 

place, a garment is fpread upon the ground ; on which ever fpoke in their own country. On being interro- 
gated 
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TslsfKa gated concerning it by Ms Bruce, they iaid, that it another, that they appear like a rookery. The nefti Falsa. 

H was probably one of thofe fpoken by the nations on the are very large and very fetid by t rafon of the relicts » * 

E* lt» Red Sea, among whom they had fettled at their firft of their prey. Lawfon fays they breed very often, 

' < coming. They arrived in Abyffioia fpeaking Hebrew, laying again under their callow young ; wliofe warmth 

and with the advantage of having book* in that Ian- hatches the eggs. In Bering's lfte they make their 

guage | but had now forgot it, which indeed is not to ncfts on the cliffs near fix feet wide and one thick ; 

be wondered at, as they had loft their Hebrew books, and lay two eggs in the beginning of July. This fp:ciea 

and were entirely ignorant of the art of writing. At inhabits both Europe and America ; but is more com- 

the time of their leaving Jerusalem, they were id pof- mon in the latter. Befidca flefh, it feeds alfo on - 

ftflion both of the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of filh. This, however, it does not procure for itfelf ; 

the law; but when their fleet was deftroyed in the but fitting in a convenient fpot, watches the diving of. 

time of Rchoboam, and no faither communication with the ofprey into the water after a filh, which the mo- 

Jtmfakm took place, they were obliged to nfe tranf- ment it has feiied the bald eagle follows clofc after, 

lations of the fcriptures, or thofe copies which were when the ofprey U glad to cfcape by dropping the 54h 

in pofieffion of the Ihepherds, who, they fay, were all from hi* bill ; and fuch is the dexterity of the former, 

Jews before the time of Solomon. On being afked, that it often fci7.es the prey before it can fall to the 

however, where the Shepherds got their copy, and g ound. Catelby fays the male and female are much 

being told, that, notwithstanding the invafion of E- alike. 

gypt fay Nebuchadnezzar, there was ftill a commu- 2. The ofli tragus, or fca-eagle, with yellow wax, and 

location witb Jerufalem by means of the Ifhmaelite half- feathered legs; it is about the fize of a peacock ; 

Arabs through Arabia, they frankly acknowledged the feathers are white at the bafe, iron- coloured in the 

that they could not tell ; neither had they any memo- middle, and black at the points ; and the legs are yd- 

rials of the hillory either of their own or any other low. It is found in fever al parts of Great Britain and 

country ; all that tbey believed in this cafe being de- Ireland. Mr Wilbughby tells us. that there was an 

rived from mere tradition, their hiftories, if any ex- aery of them in Whinfield Park, Wrftmorelaud ; and 

ifted, having been deftroyed by the famous Moor ifh the bird daring in the air with a cat in its talon* 

Captain Gragn£, of whom an account is .given un- (which Barlow drew from the viry fait which he faw 

der the article Ethioma. They (ay, that the firft in .Scotland), is of this kind. The cat's refinance 

book of Scripture they everreceived was thatof Enoch; brought both animals to the ground, when Barlow 

and they place that of Job immediately after it, fup- took them up ; and afterwards caufed the event to be 

puling that patriarch to have lived foon after the flood, engraved in the 36th plate of his Collection of Prints. 

They have no copy of tbe Old Tcftament in the Fa- Turner fays, that in his days this bird was too well 

lalha language, what they make ulc of being in that of known in England; for it made horrible deftruilion. 

Gee*. This is fold to them by the Abyffinian Chri- among the rifh. All authors indeed agree, that it feeds 

ftiaos, who are the only fcribes in that country. No principally 00 filh, which it takes as they are fwim- 

difference takes place about corruptions of the text 1 ming near the furfacc, by darting itfelf down upon 

nor do the Falsfha know any thing of the Jewifli Tal- them ; not by diving or fwimming, as fume author* 

mud, Targum, or Cabala. have pretended, who fur n ifh it for that purpofc with 

FALCADE, in the manege, the motion of a horfe one webbed foot to fwim with, and another divided 

when he throws himfclf upon his haunches two or three foot to take its prey with. Martin, fpeaking of what 

times, as in very quick curvets; which is done in form* he calls the great eagles of the Wettern lues, fays, 

ing a flop and half flop. See Stop. that they fallen their talons in the back of the filh, 

FALCATED, fomr thing in the form of a fickle : commonly of falmon, which are often above the watei, 

thus, the moon is faid to be jaicattd when fhe appears ■ or very near the fur face. Thofe of Greenland will 

horned. even take a young (tal out of the water. Turner, 

FALCO, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the above mentioned) fays, that the fifhermen were fond of 
•rder of accipitres, the characters of which are thefe ; anointing their baits with the fat of this bird, imagi- 
The beak is crooked, and fuinilhed with wax at the ning that it ha 1 a peculiar alluring quality : they were 
bale: the bead is thick-let witb feathers, and the even fuperftitious enough to believe, that whenever the 
tongue is cloven. Theea^lcandhawk form thisgenus. fea-eagle hovered over a piece of water, the filh (as if 
VnteCXC '• 1* ne leucocephalus bald, or white-headed eagle charmed) would rife to the fuiface with their bellies 
of Catelby, is afh- coloured, with tbe head and tail upwards ; and in. that manner prefrnt themfervei to 
» hite ; the iris of the eye is white, over which is a pro- him. It alfo preys on water fowl. This fpecies is 
minence covered with a yellow fit in ; the bill and the alfo frequent in North America, and was alfo met 
cere or wax are yellow, as are likewife the legs and witb in Botany IHand by Captain Cooke, 
feet j and the talons aJC black. Though it is an eagle 3. The chryfaetos,'or golden eagle, weighs about 12 
of fmall fize, it weighs nine pounds, is Wrong and full pounds, and is in length about three feet, the wings 
of fpirit, preying, on lambs, pigs, and fawns. They when extended mcafurjng about (even feet four inches. 
always make their ncfts near the fea or great rivers, The fight and fenie of duelling are very acute : the 
and ufually upon old dead pine- or cypicfs trees, con- head and neck are clothed with narrow, (harp- pointed 
tinning to build annually on the lame tree till it falls, feathers, of- a deep, brown colour bordt red .with taw- 
Though he is fo formidable to aH birds, yet he fuffcrt ney ; the hind part of. the head in particular is of a 
them to build near his royal neft without moleftation; bright rull colour. Thefe birds are very detlru&ive to 
particularly the fifhing hawk, herons, ice. which all fawns, lambs, kids, and all kinds of game; particularly 
Auild aa bj^b, teees, an*, m font places are fo near one in the breeding tcafan, when they bring a valt quan. 

thy 
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, *' ,at thy of prey to their young. Smith, in liisHiftory of eyes with iti. wings, foon makes a prey of the baraflfcd 

* " Kerry, relates, that a poor man in that country got a animal. The eaglet is the ifle of Runt hate nearly " 

comfortable fubfiftence for his family, during a fumrner extirpated the (tag* that ttfed to abound there. They 

of famine, out of aft eagle's neft, by robbing the ea- generally build in clefts of rocks near the deer fcrefti; 

glcts of the food the old ones brought; whofe attend- and make great havoc not only among them, but alio 

auce he protracted beyond the natural time, by clip- among the white hare* and ptarmigans, Mr W3- 

piug the wings and retarding the flight of the former, lougbby gives the following curious account of the neft 

It is very unfafe to leave infants in places where eagles of this fpecies. " In the year of our Lord 1668, ia 

frequent; there being inftances in Scotland of two be- the woodlands near the river Darwrnt, in the peat of 

ing carried off by them ; btit, fortunately, the theft Derbyfhire, was found an eagle's neft made of great 

was difcovcred in time, and the children were reftored flicks, irflrag one end on the edge of a rock, the other 

unhurt out of the eagles nefts. In order to extirpate on two birch trees ; upon which was a layer of rufhes, 

thefe pernicious birds, there is a law in the Orkney arid over them a layer of heath, and upon the heath 

ides, which intitles every perfon that kills an eagle to rufhes again ; upon which lay one young one and an 

a hen out of every houfe in the parifh where it was addle egg ; and by them a lamb, a hare, and three 

killed. Eagles feem to give the preference to the car- heath poults. The neft was about two yards fquarc, 

cafes of dogs and cats. People who make it their bu- and had no hollow in it. The young eagle was black 

finefs to kill ihofe birds, lay one or other of thefe car- as a hobby) of the fhape of a gofhawk, aimed of the 

cafes by way of bait; and then conceal them f elves weight of a gook, rough -footed, or feathered down to 

within gunfhot. They fire the inftant the eagle alights ; the foot : having a white ring about the tail." 
for the, that moment, looks about before Ihc begins to 5. The cyancus, or hen-harrier, with white wax, 

prey. Yet, quick as her fight may bc.'her fenfe of hear- yellow legs, a whitifh bloc body, and a white ring 

»ng feems it ill more ntquifite. IF hooded crows or ra- round the eyes and throat- It is the blue hawk of 

•ens happen to be nearer the carrion, and rcfort to it Edwards, and isa native of Europe and Africa. Thefe 

firft, and give a Angle croak, the eagle is certain of birds are extremely deftrncxivc to young poultry and 

jnftantly repairing to the fpot. to the feathered game : they fly near the ground, 

Eagles are remarkable for their longevity, and for Humming the farface in fcarch of prey. They breed ott 

their power of fuftaining a long abilinence from food, the ground, and never are observed to fettle on tree*. 
Mr Keyfler relates, that an eagle died at Vienna after 6. ThealbiaUa, or cinereous eagle, is inferior in size 

a confinement of 104 years. This pre-eminent length to the golden eagle ; the head and neck are of a pale 

of days probably gave occafion to the faying of the a(h-colour ; the body and wings cinereous, clouded 

Pfalmift, " Thy youth is renewed like the eagle's." with brown ; the quill feathers very dark ; the tail 

One of this fpecies, which was nine years in trie pof- white j the legs leathered but little below the knees, 

feflion of Owen Holland, Efq; of Conway, lived 31 and of a very bright yellow. The male is of a darker 

years with the gentleman who made him a prefent of colour than the female. The bill of this fpecies is 

it ; but what its age was when the latter received it rather ftraighter than is ufuat in the eagle ; which 

from Ireland is unknown. The fame bird alfb fur- feems to have induced Linnevs to place it among the 

iiifhcs us with a proof of the truth of the other remark; valtvru. But Mr Pennant obfervct, that it can has* 

having once, through the neglect of fcrvants, endured 00 title to be ranked with that genus, the character- 

hunger for 21 days without any fuflensnee whatever. iftical mark of which is, that the head and neck are 

4. The fulvus, or white-tailed eagle of Edwards, either quite bare, or only covered with down; whereas 
has the whole plumage of a dufky brown : the bread this bird is wholly feathered. This fpecies is in fixe 
marked with triangular fpots of white, but which arc equal to the Mack eagle, and inhabits Europe as high 
wanting in the Britifh kind: the tail is white, tipt as Iceland and Lapmark It is common in Greenland, 
with black : hut in young birds dufley, blotched with but does not extend to America ; or, according to 
ruft- Mr Pennant, if it does, it varies into the white-headed 
"" eagle, to which it has great affinity, particularly in its 
feeding much on fiihj the Dues therefore cab* it 
found on the higheft rocks of the TJralian chain, where Ftjkt-ant. It is common m the forth of Ruffia, and 
it is not covered with wood; but are moll frequent on about the Volga, as far as trees wiD grow ; but is very 
the Siberian, where they make their neft on the loftieft fcarce in Siberia. It inhabits Greenland the whole 
rocks. They are rather inferior in fize to the fea- year, fitting on the rocks with flagging wing, and flies 
eagle ; but are generous, fpirited, and docile. The flowly. It makes its neft on the lofty cliffs, with 
independent Tartars train them for the chafe of hares, twigs, lining the middle with modes and feathers; lays 
foxes, antelopes, and even wolves. The ufe is of con- two eggs ; end fits in the latter end of May or begin* 
fiderable antiquity ; for Marco Polo, the great travel- ning of June. Theft birds prey on young feala, which 
ler of 1269, obferved and admired the diverfion of the they frize as they are floating on the water; but oft- 
great cham of Tartary ; who had feveral eagles, which times, by filing their taloM in an old one, they are 
were applied to the fame pnrpofts as they arc at pre- overmatched, and drawn down to the bottom, fcreaat- 
fent. The Tartars alio efUem the feathers of the tail ing horribly. They feed alto on fife, efpecially the 
as the bell they have for pluming their arrows. This Inmpiifh, and a fort of troot; on ptarmigans, auks, and 
fpecies is frequent in Scotland ; where it is called the eider-ducks. They fit on the top of rocks, attentive 
hlatk tagle, from the dark colour of its plumage. It to the motion of (he diving birds; aad with quick eyes 
is very dtftruflive to deer, which it will feize between obferve their courft by the bubbles which rife to the 
the horns; and by inceffanfry beating it about the hrrfaeeoflhe water, and catch the fowls as they rife 
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Filcn. (or breath. The Greenlanders u(e their fkins for time 10 the luminers of the north. It makes its ap- 

' . ■ ' doathing next to their bodies; cat. theflrflt; and keep peaianee in Greece in the fpring) and in the early '" 

the bill and feet for amulets. They kill them with agea, (ays Ariftophaaes, " it governed that country \ 

the bow ; or take them in nctt placed in the fnow pro- and men fell on their knee* when they were fivft bleflcd 

perly baited ; or tempt them by the fat of feals, which with the fight of it, becaufe it pronounced the flight 

the eagles eat to an excels ; which occafions fuch a of wiater, and told them to begin to (hear their vernal 

torpidity at to make them an eafy prey. They are fleeces." In Britain they are found the whole year, 

common in Scotland and the Orkneys; where they Lord Bacon obfenet, that when kites fly high, it por- 

feed on filh, as well aa on land animals. tend* fair and dry weather. 

7. The cn/ing eagle ( Artt. Zool. p. lie.), with a 9. The gentilis, or gemil falcon, inhabits the north 
duffcy bill and yellow cere; the colour of the plumage of Scotland, and waa in high efteem aa a bold and fpi- 
is a ferruginous brown ; the coverts of the wings and rited bird in the days of falconry. It makes its neft 
fcaputan are elegantly varied with oval white fpots ; in rocks : it is larger than the , gofhawk ; the head of 
the primaries dufky, the ends of the greater-white; alight mil colour, with oblong black fpots; the whole, 
the breaft and btrly are of a deeper colour than the under fide from chin to tail white, tinged with yellow j. 
reft of the plumage, ftreaked downwards with dull the back of a brown colour j the tail barred with four 
yeUow; the tail is dark brown, tipt with dirty white; or five bars of black, and as many of alb-colour; die 
the legs are feathered to the feet, which are yellow, very tipsof all the tail-feathers white. 

The length of the bird is two feet. — This fpecies t» 1 o. The fubbuteo, or hobby, was ufed like the kefi 

found in many parts of Europe, but not in Scandina- tret- in the humbler kind of falconry ; particularly ia 

via ; is frequent in Rufna and Siberia ; and extends what was called daring of larks : the hawk was calt 

even to Kamtfchatka. It is left generous and fpirited off; the larks, aware of their raoft inveterate enemy, 

than other eagles, and it perpetually making a plain- were fixed to the ground for fear ; by which meant 

tive noife; from which it <was ft j led by the ancients they became a ready prey to the fowler, by drawing 

*J,i/l Hyt.pUnga tjf clanga* ; and anataria, from its preying on a net oier them. The back of this bird it brown ;. 

■■ m. 9 ducks, which Pliny f defcribet with great elegance, the nape of the neck white; and the belly pale, with 

' iA "'3' The Arabs ufed to train it for the chace ; but its oblong brown fpots. It is a bird of paflage; but ' 

, quarry waa cranes and other birds; the more generous breeds in Britain, and migrates in October. 

eagle being flown at antelopes and various quadrupeds. 1 1. The buteo, or buzzard, is the moil common of 

This fpecies was itf'clf an object of diverfion, and made the hawk kind in England, It breeds in large woods; 

the game of even fo fmall a falcon aa the fparrow hawk; and ufnally builds on an old crow's neft, which 

which would purfue it with great eagernefa, foar above, it enlarges, and lines with wool and other (oft mate- 

then fall on it, and fattening with its talons, keep beating rials. It lays two or three eggs, which are fometi'mea 

k about the head with ita wings, till they both feU to- perfectly white, fometimet (potted with yellow. The 

gcther to the ground. This Sir John Chardin hat cock buzzard will hatch and bring up the young if 

fern prafiifed about Tauris. the hen is killed. The young keep company with the 

8. The milrus, or kite, ia a native of Europe, Alia, old ones for Tome little time after they quit the neft; 
and Africa. This fpecies generally breeds in large which is not ufual with other birds of prey, who al- 
forelts or woody mountainous countries. Its neft ia ways drive away their brood as foon as they can fly. 
co'mpofcd of flicks, lined with feverat odd materials, This fpecies ia very fluggifh and inactive, and it much 
fuch as rags, bits of flannel, rope, and paper. It lays lefs in motion than other hawks ; remaining perched 
two, or at molt three, eggs; which, like ttrofe of other on the fame bough for the greateft part of the day, 

' birds of prey, are much rounded and blunt at the and ia found at moft times near the fame place. It 

finaller end. They are white, fpotted with dirty yel- feeds' on birds, rabbits, moles, and mice ; it will alfo 

low. Its motion in the air diftinguirhes it from all eat frogs, earthworms, and infects. This bird is fub- 

other birds, being fo fmooth and even that it is fcarce jrct to fome variety in its colour. Some have their 

perceptible. Sometimes it will remain quite motion- breaft and belly of a brown colour, and are only marked 

le/t for a confiderable fpaee ; at others glide through crnfs the craw with a large white crefcent; but ufually 

the fky without the lean apparent action of its wings; the breaft ia of a yeUowilh white, fpotted with oblong 

from thence deriving the old name of gltaJ or siede, ruft- coloured fpots, pointing downwards: the back of * 

from the Saxon gttda. They inhabit the north of Eu- the head, neck, and coverts of the wings, are of a' 

rope, at high as Jarlfberg, in the very foutb of Nor- deep brown, edged with a pale ruft. colour : the middle 

way ; but do not extend farther. They quit Sweden of the back covered only with a thick white down, 

in flocks at the approach of winter, and return in The tail it barred with black, and aih- colour, and" 

fpring. Some of them winter about Aftrakan, in fomctimes with ferruginous. 

tat. 46. 30: but the far greater part are fuppofed to 12. The tinnuncufus, or keftret, breeds in the hol- 

retire into Egypt, being fceo in September paffing by lows of trees, in the holes of high rocks, towers, and : 

Con Ita 11 ti no pie ui their way from the north; and again ruined buildings. It feeds on field-mice, fmall bird*,. 

ia April returning to Europe, to ftuin the great heata and infects ; which it will difcovcr at a great diftance. 

of the eaft. They are obferved in vail numbers about This is the hawk that we fo frequently fee in the ait 

Gain, where they are extremely tame, and feed even fixed in one place ; and, at it were, fanning it with- 

on dates, probably for want of other food. They aho its wings ; at which time it it watching for its prey, 

breed there ; fo that, contrary to the nature of other When falconry waa in ufe in Great Britain, this bird' 

rapacious birds, they increafe and multiply twice in the was trained for catching fmall birds and young par- 

yeaij once in the niild winters of Egypt, and a fecoud tridgea. It (I eafily diftinguHhed from all other hawk*- 
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r.lco. by ill colour!. The crown of the head an. 1 ] the greater back, wing*, -and tail, are of a dark brawn) the PjU 

" » part of the tail are of a fine light grey; the back and throat, neck, and belly, white; the legs and feet are ' "" * "* 

coverts of the wing of a brick-red, elegantly fpotted rough and fcaly, and of a pale blue colour; the talons 

-with black : the whole under fide of the bird of a pale are black) aud nearly of an equal fize ; the feathers ef 

mil- colour fpotted with black. the thighs aw fhort, and adhere clofe to them, con- 

13. The fufflator, with yellowifh wax and legs; the trary to other t of the bawk kind, which nature feema 
body is of a brownilh white colour; and the covers of to have defigaed for the more eafily penetrating the 
.the eyes are bony. He has a flefhy lobe between the water. Xotwith Handing the ofprey is fo perfecuted 
linflrila ; which when angry or terrified, he inflates UU by the bald eagle, yet it always keeps near its haunts. 
i,\a head becomes as big as his whole body. He is a It is a fpecies of vail quicknefs of fight; and will fee 
native of Surinam. * a fifh near the furface from a great diftance : defcend 

14. The cachinnans, or laughing hawk, has yellow- ■with prodigious rapidity, and carry the prey with 
ifh legs and wan, and white eye-brows ; the body is an exulting fcream high into the air. The eagle hear* 
■variegated with brown and white ; and it has a black the note, and inilantly attacks the ofprey) who drops 
-■ring round the top of the head. It makes a laughing the filn, which the former catches before it can reach 
-kind of noife when it obferves any peifon, and is a the ground or water. The lower parts of the rivers 
native of America. and creek* near the fea in America, abound with 

15. The columbarius, or pigeon-hawk of Catefby, thefc eagles and hawks, where fuch diverting contefts 
'.weighs about fix ounces. The bill is black at the point, are often feen. It fometimes happens that the ofprey 
and whitilh at the bafe ; the iris of the eye is yellow i perifhes in taking ita prey ; for if it chances to fix it* 
'the bafe of the upper mandible is covered with a yel- talons in an over-grown tifli, it is drawn under water 
low cere or wax ; all the upper part of the body, before it can difengage itfelf, and is drowned. 
.wings, and tail, are brown. The interior vanes of 18- The Iceland falcon (G. Mag. 1771, p. 297), 
.the quill- feathers have large red fpots. The tail is or gyrfalco Lin. has a ftrong bill, much hooked, the 
■marked with large regular tranFverfe white lines; the upper mandible fharply angulated on the lower edge*, 
.throat, breaft, and belly, are white, mixed with brown; with a bluifh wax : the head is of a very pale ruft-eo- 

the fmall feathers that .cover the thighs reach within lour, ftrcaked downwards with dulky lines: the neck, 

half an inch of the feet, and are white, with a tine- breaft, and belly, arc white, marked with cordated 

ture of red, befet with long fpoti of brown ; the legs fpots ; the thighs white, crafted with ihort bars of deep 

and feet are yellow. It inhabits America, from Hud- brown ; the back aud coverts of the wings are duf- 

.fon'a Bay as low an 'South Carolina. In the laft it at- ky, fpotted and edged with white ; the exterior web* 

.tains toa larger fize. In Hudfon's Bay it appears in of the primaries dulky mottled with rcddilh white, the 

.May on the banks of Severn river, breeds, and retire* inner barred with white : the feathers of the tail arc 

-fouth In autumn. It feeds on fmall birds; and on croflcd with 14 or more narrow bars of dulky and 

the approach of any perfon, flies in circles, and make* white ; the dulky bars regularly oppufing tb.ofe of 

a great Ihrieking. It forms its neit in a rock, or fome white : the wings, when clofed, reach almoft to the 

.hollow tree, with flicks and grafs ; and lines it with end of the train : legs are (irong and yellow. The 

feathers : and lays from two to four eggs, white, fpot- length of the wing, from the pinion to the tip is 

ted with red. In Carolina it preys 00 pigeons, aud 16 inches. — This fpecies is an inhabitant of Iceland, 

young of the wild turkics. and is the mod efteemed of any for the fport of fal- 

16. The furcatus, or fwallow- tailed hawk, has I conry. 

black bill, lefs hooked than ufual with rapacious birds: 19. The fufcus, or Greenland falcon, has dulky I rides; 
the eyes are large and black, with a red iris: the head, lead-coloured wax and feet; brown crown, marked 
neck, breaft, and belly, are white ; the upper part of with irregular oblong white fpots ; whitilh forehead, 
the back and wings a dark purple; but more dulky to- btackilh cheeks ; the hind part of the head and throat 
wards the lower parts, with a tincture of green. The white ; breaft and belly of a yellowifh white, ftriped 
wings are long in proportion to the body, and, when downwards with duiky ftreaks ; the back dulky, tin- 
extended, meafurc four feet. The tail is dark purple ged with blue, the ends of the feathers lighten;, and 
mixed with green, and remarkably forked. This moft fprinkled over with a few white fpots, efpecially to- 
1 elegant fpecies inhabits only, the fouthern parts of wards the rump ; the wing* of the fame colours, va- 
North America ; and that only during fummer. Like negated beneath with white and black ; the upper part 
.fwallowi, they feed chiefly flying ; for they are much of the tail dulky croiTed very faintly with paler bar*, 
on wing, and prey on various forts of infect*. They the under fide whitilh. It inhabits all parts of Greea- 
alfo feed on lizards and ferpents ; and will kill the lar- land, from the remoteft hills to thofe which impend 
geft of the regions it frequents with the utmoft eafe. over the fea. They are even feen on the ifhnds of ice 
They quit North America before winter, and are remote from more. They retire in the breed! ng-feafon 
fuppofed to retreat to Pern. .to the farthelt part of the country, and return in au- 

17. Haliastus, the filhing-bawk of Catelby, or the tumn with their young. They breed in the fame 
ofprey, weighs three pounds and a quarter ; it mea- .manner as the cinereous eagle, but in more diftant 
Aires, from one end of the wing to the other, five feet .places ; and by from three to five eggs. The tail of 
and a half. The bill is black, with a blue cere or .the young is black, with great brown fpots on the ex- 

■ wax ; the iris of the eye is yellow, and the crown of tcrior webs. They prey on ptarmigans, auks, and all 

the head brown, with a mixture of white feather* ; the fmall birds of the country. They have frequent 

from each eye, backwards, runs a brown ftripe ; the difputcs with the raven, but feldom come off victors ; 

JJ 3 1 *i- fof 
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Paleo. for the riven will, on being attacked, fling itfelf on to explore the place a fccond time ; after which it **»''•■ 

— V '■- it ( back f and either by defending itfelf with its claws, makes another ftoop [ when, at the inftant of its de- *' ' * 

or by calling, with its croaking, number* of others to fcending, the man pulls the dead bird under the net ; 

its help, oblige the falcon to retire. The Greenland- and, by means of the other cord, covers the falcon' 

era nfe the (kin, among others, for their inner gar- with the net at the moment it htta feized the prey ; 

ments; the wings for brufhes; the feet for amulets: the perfon lying concealed behind fome {tones, or elfe 

but feldom eat the flelh, unlefi compelled by hunger. lies flat on hia belly, to elude the light of the falcon. 

ao. The gyrfateon (Br. Zoo! n' 47.) has a ye!- As foon as one it caught, it it taken -gently out of the 

low wax ; the bill bluilli, and greatly hooked ; the eye net, for fear of breaking any of the feathers of the 

dark blue ; the throat of a pure white : the whole bo- wings or tail ; and a cap is placed over its eyei. If any 

dy, wings, and tail, of the fame colour, moil ele- of the tail-feathers are injured, the falconers have the 

gantly marked with dufky hart, lines, or fpots, lea- art of grafting others ; which fomctimea has occafion- 

ving the white the tar prevailing colour. There are cd a needlefi multiplication of fpecies. 
inftances, but rare, of its being found entirely white. The Iceland falcons are in the higheft efteem. They 

In fome, the whole tail is crofted by remote bars of will I a ft 10 or 12 years; whereas thofe of Norway, 

black or brown ; in others, they appear only veiy and other countries, feldom are fit for fport after two 

faintly on the middle feathers: the feathers of the or three year* uCe. Yet the Norwegian hawks were in 

thighs are very long and unfpotted : the tegs ftrong, old times in great repute in this kingdom, and even 

and of a light blue. Its weight is 45. ounces Troy ; thought bribes worthy of a king. Geoffry Le Pierre, 

length, near two feet} extent, four feet two. This chief judiciary, ' gave two good Norway hawks to 

fpecies has the fame manners and haunts with the for- King John, that Walter Le Madina might have leave 

iner. It is very frequent in Iceland; is found in to ezpott 100 weight of cheefe. John the fon of Ord- 

Lapmark and Norway ; and rarely in the Orknies and gar, gave a Norway hawk to have the king's requeft 

North Britain. In Alia, it dwells in the higheft points to the king of Norway, to let him have hia brother's 

of the Urallian and other Siberian mountains, and dares chattels; and Rabf Havoc fined to King Stephen in 

the coldeft climates throughout the year It is kept two girfals (gyrfalcons) and two Norway hawks, that 

* in the latitude of Petersburg, uninjured in the open air he might have the fame acquittance that hia father had. 
during the fevered winters. — This fpecies is pre-emi- 31. The aviporus, with black wax, yellow leg*, 

nent in courage at well as beauty, and is the terror of half naked, the head of an afh colour, and having an 

other hawks. It was flown at all kinds of fowl, how afh-coloured ftripe on the tail, which is white at the 

great foever they were; but its-chief game ufed to be end. It it the honey-buzzard of Kay, and had its 

herons and cranes. name from the comb* of walpt being found in its neft. 

The three laft fpecies are in high eiteem for fport. It is a native of Europe, and feeds on mice, lizards, 

They are referved for the kings of Denmark ; who frogs, bees, Sec. It runs very fwiftly, like a hen. 
fend their falconer with two attendants annually into 22. The ssruginofus, or moor-buzzard, with grcenifli 

Iceland to purchafe them. They are caught by the wax, a gieyilh body, the top of the head, nape of the 

natives ; a certain number of whom in every diilritft neck, and legs, yellowifh ; is a native of Europe, and 

are licenfed for that pnrpofe. They bring all they frequents moors, marfhy places, and heath* : it never 

take, about midfummer, to Beffefted, to meet the royal foars like other hawks ; but commonly fits on the 

falconer; and each brings 10 or 12, capped, and ground or on fmall bulhes. It makes its neft in the 

perched on a crofs pole, which they carry on horfc- midft of a tuft of graft or rathe*. It is a very fierce and 

back and reft on the ftirrup. The falconer examines voracious bird 1 and is a great deftroyer of rabbits, 

the birds, rejefti thofe which are not for hi* purpofe, young wild-ducks, and other water-Fowl. It preys, 

and gives the feller a written certificate of the qualities like the ofprey, on fi(h. 

of each, which intf tie* him tof receive from the king'sre- 23, The palumbarius, with black wax edged with 

cciver- general ftventeen rixdolleri for the pureft white yellow ; yellow leg*, a brown body, the prime fea- 

fakon (n- ao.), ten for n° 19. or thofe which areleaft there of the tail marked with pale ftreaks, and the 

white ; and (even for n° 18. This brings into the ifland eye-brows white-,- It is the golhawk of Ray ; and was 

between 1000 and 30C0 rijt dollars annually. They are formerly in high eiteem among falconers, being flown 

taken in the following manner : — Two potts are fa- at cranes, geefe, phcafants, and partridges. It breeds 

flened in the ground, not remote from their haunts, in Scotland, and builds it* ne(l in ttees. It is very 

To one it tied a ptarmigan, a pigeon, a cock or hen, deltruc\ive to game, and dallies through the woods af- 

fattened to a cord that it may have means of flutter- ter its quarry with vail impetunfity ; but if it cannot 

ing, and fo attract the attention of the falcon. On catch the object of its ptimiit almoft immediately, de~ 

the other pott is placed a net, diflended on a hoop, a- lifts, anu perches on a bough till fome new game pre- 

bout u a feet in diameter. Through this poll is intro- fents itfelf.— This fpecies is common in Mulfcovy 'and 

duccd a firing, above 100 yards long, which is fallen- Siberia. They extend to the river Amur; and are 

•d to the net, in order to pull it down ; and another ufed by the emperor of China in his fporting progref- 

t» fattened to the upper part of the hoop, and goes fes, attended by his grand falconer, and 1 ooo of the 

through the pott to which the bait it tied. As foon as fubordinate. Every hird has a filvcr plate fattened to 

the falcon fees the fowl flutter on the ground, he takes its font, with the name of the falconet who had the 

a few circles in the air, to fee if there is any danger, charge of it ; that in cafe it Ihould be loft, it might be 

then darts on it* prey with fuch violence as to ttrike brought to the proper perfon : but if he could not be 

off the head, as nicely as if it was done with a razor, found, the bird is delivered to another officer, called 

He then ufually rife* again, and take* another circle, the guarikan vf lojl birdi ; who keep* it till it i* de- 
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ffalco. mandrd by the falconer to whom it belonged. That of the feathers there. This dud was not in fmall quan- f&o, 

■■»-v~— ' [l,j great officer may the more readily be found a- titles ; for upon linking big breafL the yellow powder '*!«"■ 

mong the army of hunters who attend the emperor, he flew in fully greater quantity than from a hair-drcfler'a * "* 

erects a flandard in the moft confpicuous place. powder puff. The feathers of the belly and bread, 

24. The nifus, or fparrow-hawk, with green wax, which were of a gold colour, did not appear to have 
yellow legs, a white belly undulated with grey, and the any thing extraordinary in their formation, but the 
tail marked with blackifh belts. This is the moll per- large feathers in the uonldcr and wings Teemed appa- 
nicioua hawk we haves and makes great havoc among ready to be fine tubes, which upon pre flu re (battered 
pigeons as well as partridges. It builds in hollow trees, this duft upon the fiaer part of the feather, but this 
in old nefts of crows, large ruins, and high rocko : it was brown, the colour of the feathers of. the back, 
lays four white eggs, encircled near the blunter end Upon tbc fide of the wing, the ribs, or hard part of the 
with red fpecks. feather, feemed to be bare as if worn, or, in our au- 

25. The minutua, with white wax. yellow legs, and thor'i opinion, were rather renewing them reives, having 
the body white underneath. It is the lead hawk of before failed in their function. What it the reafon of 
EtilTuns, being about the fue of a thrufh ; and is found this extraordinary provilion of nature, our author doe* 
on the ifland Melita. not pretend to determine. But as it is an unufual one, 

There are near too other fpecies diflinguifhed by it is probably meant, he thinks, for a defence againft 
ornithologiils. Among thefe are two defcribed by Mr the climate in favour of thofe birds which live in thofe 
Bruce ; one of which deferves particular notice here, as almost inscceffible heights of a country doomed even in 
being not only the largeft of the eagle kind, but, in our its lower parts to feveral months of exceflive rain. Ac- 
author's opinion, the largeft bird that flies. He calls cording to Mr Bruce's defcription, this bird, from 
it thegoldtn tagk ; by the natives it is vulgarly called wing to wing, was 8 feet 4 inches', from the tip of 
fiiott Juebn, or falbtr long-beard. It is not an object of hi) tail to the point -of his beak when dead, 4 feet 
any chace, nor Hood in need of any ftratagem to bring 7 inches. He was remarkably fhort in the legs, being 
it within reach. Upon the highelt top of the mountain only four inches from the joining of the foot to where 
Lamalmon, while Mr Bruce's fervant* were refrelhing the leg joins the thigh, and from the joint of the thigh 
thcmfelves from that toilforae rugged afcent, and enjoy- to the joining of his body fix inches. The ttiickocfa 
log the pleafure of a moil delightful climate, eating of his tbigh was little lefs than four inches ; it was ex- 
their dinner in the outer air with feveral large dimes of trcmely mufcular, and covered with flefh. His middle 
boiled gnats flefh before them, this eagle fuddenly made daw was about two inches and a half long, not very 
Us appearance ; he did not floop rapidly from a height, (harp at the point, but extremely ftrong. From the 
but came flying flowly along the ground, and fat down root of the bill to the point was three inches and a 
clofe to the meat within the ring the men had made quarter, and one inch and three quarters in breadth at 
round it. A great fhout, or rather cry of diftrefs, which the root. A forked brufh of ftrong hair, divided at 
they railed, made the bird Hand for a minute at if to re- the point into two, proceeded from the cavity of hit 
colled himfelf, while the fcrvants ran for their lances lower jaw at the beginning of kit throat. His eye waa 
andfhields. His attention was fully fixed upon the flefh. remarkably fmall in proportion to his bulk, the aper- 
He put his foot into the pan where waa a large piece ture being fcarcely half an inch. The crown of hit 
in water prepared for boiling ; but finding the fiuart head was bare or bald, as waa alfo the front where the 
which he had not expected, he withdrew it, and for- bill and fkull joined. 

look the piece which be held. There were two large FALCON, or Favcon, a bird of prey of the hawk 

pieces, a leg and a Shoulder, lying upon a wooden platter | kind, fuperior to all others for courage, docility, gentle- 

into thefe he miffed both his claws and carried them off; nefs, and noblenefs of nature*. Several author* take* See Mat 

fkimming flowly along the ground as he had come, till he the namt/alcoi to have been occafioned by its crooked ta- 

difappeared behind a cliff. But being obferved at his de- Ions or pounces, which referable a fall or fickle. Giral- 

parture to look willfully at the large piece which remain- dus derives it a falcaitdo, becaufc it flies in a curve, 
rd in the warm water, it was concluded that he would The falcon, or falcon gentle, is both for the fill and 

foon return : in expectation of which Mr Bruce loaded for the lure. In the choice, take one tSjrt has wide 

a rifle-gun with ball, and fat down clofe to the platter noflrils, high and large eye-lids, a large black eye ; a 

by the meat. It was not many minutes before he came, round head, fomewhat full on the top ; barb feather* 

and a prodigious fhout was raited by the attendants, oh the clap of the beaks, which IhouM be fhort, thick, 

.V He is coming, he is coming!" enough to have dif- and of an azure colour ; the breaft large, round, and 

couraged a lefs courageous animal. Whether it was not flefhy | and the thighs, legs, and feet, large and 

sjuite fo hungry as at the firft vifit, or fulpeded- fome- ftrong ; with the fear of the foot fort and bluifh ; the 

thing from Mr Bruce's appearance, it made a (mall turn, pounces fhould be black, with wings long and'eroffmg 

and fat down about ten yards from him, the pan with the train, which mould be fhort and very pliable, 
the meat being between them. In this fituatioo Mr The vamt falcon is retrained to the female : for the 

Bruce fired, and fhot him with the ball through the male is much (mailer, weaker, and lefs courageous, than 

middle of his body about two inches below the wing, the female ; and therefore is denominated tajjel, or 

fo that he lay down upon the grafs without a fingle lirciltt. The falcon is excellent at the river, brook, 

flutter. Upon laying hold of his monrlrous carcale, and even field ; and flies chiefly -at tbc larger game, as 

our author was not a little furprifed at feeing his hands wild-goofe, kite, crow, heron, crane, pye, (hoieler, 

covered and tinged with yellow powder or duft. Upon &C. For further particulars, fee Falconry, Hawi, 

turning him upoQ bis belly, and examining the feathers and Hawkins. 
«i hit back, they produced a brovu duft, the colour The cuftom of carrying a falcon extended to many 
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Viksoer, cotnrfriet, and wu efleemed a drftinfiion of a man of a manner, that, u the feeling flacfcem, (he may fee P-Jesnrj". 

. f"**^?; rtnk. The Welfh had a faying, that you may know what proviGon lies before her j but care ought to be • ' ■' 

- * a gentleman by hi* hawk, horfe, and grehound. In taken, not to feel her too barf. A falcon or hawk 

faa, a perfon of rank feldom went without one on hit newly taken (hould have all new furniture, at new jef- 

hand. Harold, afterwards king of England, ii painted tea of good leather, mailled lealhet with button* at the 

going on a moft important embaffy, with a hawk on his end, and new beweta. There (hould alfo be provided 

hand and a dog under his arm. Henry VI. is repre- a fmall round flick, to ftroke the hawk ; becaufe, the 

fented at his nuptials, attended by a nobleman and hit oftencr this is done, the fooner and better will (he be 

falcon. Even the ladiea were not without them in manned. She muft alfo bare two good bells, that 

earlier times ; for in an ancient fculpturc in the church (he may be found when (he fcattereth. Her hood 

of Milton Abbas, in Doriitwire, appears the confort of mould be well fafhioned, raifed, and embo (Ted again ft 

king Athelftan with a falcon on her royal fill tearing a her eyes, deep, and yet ftrait enough beneath, that it 

bird. may fallen about her head without hurting her ; and 

FALCONER, a perfon who brings up, tames, and her beak and talons muft be a little coped, but not fo 

makea, that is, tutors and manages, birds of prey ; as near as to make them bleed. 

falcons, hawks, &c Sec Falcohs*. If it be a foar-falcon, which hath already paffed the 

The grand feignior ufually keeps 6000 falconers in fcas, flic will indeed be harder to reclaim, but will 
his ferric*.— The French king has a grand falconer, prove the belt of falcons. Her food muft be good and 
which is an office difmembered from that of great hunt, warm, and given* her twice or thrice a-day, till me 
grand vatur. Hiflorians take notice of this pod as he full gorged : the bell for this purpofe is pigeons, 
early as the year 1150. larks, or other live birds ; becaufe fhe mull be broken 

A falconer (hould be well acquainted with the qua- off by degrees from her accuftorotd feeding. When 
lity and mettle of bis hawks, that he may know Ihe is fed, you mull hoop and lure, as you do when . 
which of them to fly early and which late. Every you call a hawk, that (he may know when you intend 
night after flying he (hould give them calling ; one to give her meat. "On this occafion Ihe muft be urf- 
whilc plumage, fomctimes pellets of cotton, and at hooded gently ; and after giving her two or three bits, 
another time phytic, as he finds neceffary. He ought her hood muft be put on again, when Ihe is to get two 
alfo every evening to make the place clean under the or three bits more. Care muft be taken that Ihe be 
porch, that by her calling he may know whether Ihe clofe feeled ; and after three or four days, her diet may 
wants fcouring upwards or downwards. Nor muft be be lefitned: the falconer fetting her every night to 
forget to water his hawk every evening, except on fuch pearch by him, that he may awaken her often in the 
days as Ihe has bathed ; after which, at night, Ihe night. In this manner he muft proceed, till he find 
fhould be put into a warm room, having a candle her to grow tame and gentle ; and when the begins to 
burning by her, where (he is to lit unhooded, if (he feed eagerly, he may give her a (beep's heart. He may 
be not ramage, that (he may pick and prune herfelf.— - now begin to unhood her in the day-time ; but it muft 
A falconer (hould always carry proper medicines into be far from company, firft giving her a bit or two, 
the field, as hawks frequently meet with accidents then hooding her gently, and giving her as much more, 
there. Neither muft he forget to take with him any When (he is (harp fet, he may now unhood her, and 
of his hawking implements; and it is neceffary he give her Come meat iuft again 11 hia face and eyes, which 
mould be (kilful in making lures, hoods of all forts, will make her left afraid of the countenances of others, 
jeffes, bewets, and other furniture. Neither ought he She muft be borne continually on the fill, till (he it 
to be without his coping irons, to cope his hawk's properly manned, caufing her to feed in company, gi- 
beak when overgrown, and to cut her pounces and ta- ving her in the morning, about fun-rife, the wing of a 
Ions as there (hall be occafion : nor (hould his cauteri- pullet ; and in the evening, the foot of a hare or co- 
zing irons be wanting, ney, cut off above the joint, dead and laid in' water. 
Fa l come a (William), an ingenious Scots Tailor, which being fqueezed, is to be given her with the pi« 
who, about the year 1 761, came up to London with nion of a hen's wing. For two or three days give her 
> pretty pathetic poem, called the Sbijmirrtt, found- wafhed meat, and then plumage in more or lets quan- 
ed on a difafter of his own experience. The publics- tity as (he is thought to be more or left foul within, 
tiob of this piece recommended him to the late duke After this, being hooded again, Ihe it to get nothirtg 
of York ; and he would in all probability have been till (he has gleamed and caft, when a little hot meat 
fuitably preferred, if a fecond (hipwreck, as may be may be given her in company 1 and, towards evening, 
fuppofed, bad not proved fatal to him, and to many (he may be allowed to plume a hen's wing in company 
gentlemen of rank and fortune with whom he failed, alfo. Clean fe the feathers of her calling, if foul and 
In 1 760, he went out a volunteer in the Aurora fri- (limy ; if (he be clean within, give her gentle callings j. 
gate fent to carry Meffrs Vanjittart, Sjcrafton, and and when (he is reclaimed, manned, and made eager 
Ford, the fupervifora appointed to regulate our Eift and (harp fet, he may venture to feed her on the lure. 
India fettlcments ; which veffet, after it had touched However, three things are to be confidered before 
at the Cape of Good Hope, was never more heard of. the lure be mowed her, 1. That (he be bold and faroJ- 
Before his departure, he publifhed a very ufefol Ma- liar in company, and not afraid of dogs and horfea. 
tint Diaionory, in f vol 410. a. Sharp fet and hungry, having regard to the hour 
FALCONRY, the art of training all manner of of morning and evening, when you would lure her. 
hawks, but more efpeciaUy the larger ones called fid- 3. Clean within, and the lure well gamifhed with meat 
cons, to the exercife of hawking. Sec HawaiHO. on both fides; and when you intend to give her the 
When a falcon is taken, (he muft be feeled in fuch length of a lcafh, you muft abfeond yourfclf. 
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She mufi alfo be unhooded, and have a bit or two FALKIA, in botany : A genua of the trigynia *»lki» 

given her on the lure as (he fitt on your lift ; afterward* order, belonging to the hexandna clafi of plants. The p '.' 

. take the lure from her, and hide it that (he may not calyx it monophyflout ; the corolla monopetaloui ; the j 

fee it ; and when fhe i* nnfeeled, call the lure fo near feed* four in number. 

her, that fhe may catch it within the length of her FALKIRK, a town of Stirling/hire in Scotland; 

lealh, and as (boa as fhe haafeized it, ufe your voice as fituated in W. Long. 3 48. N. Lat. $6. zo> It ia a 

falconers do, feeding her npon the lure, on the ground, large ill- built place, and is fuppsrted by great fain 

with the heart and warm (high of a pullet. for black cattle from the Highlands, it being compu- 

Having fo lured your falcon, give her but little meat ted that 14,000 head are annually fold there. A great 

in the evening ; and let this luring be fo timely, that deal of money is alfo got here by the carriage of goods 

you may give her plumage, and a juck of a joint next landed at Carron wharf to Glafipw. This town is re» 

morning on your firft. When fhe has call and gleam- msrkable for a battle fought in its neighbourhood 

ed, give her a little reaching of warm meat. About between Edward I of England, and the Scots com*- 

noon, tic a creancc to her lealh ; and going into the manded by the Steward of Scotland, Cummia of Ba- 

field, there give her a bit or two upon her lure : then denoch, and Sir William Wallace. The latter had 

unwind the creatice, and draw it after you 1 good way; been inverted with the fupreme command ; but percei- 

and let him who hat the bird hold hit right band on the ving that this gave umbrage to the nobility, he re- 

taficl of her hood, ready to unhood her as foon as you figned his power into- the bands of the nobleman above 

begin to lure ; to which if the come well, Hoop round- mentioned, referring to himftlf only the command of 

ly upon it, and haftily feize it, let her call two or a fmall body who refilled to follow another leader, 

three bits thereon. Then, unfeizing and taking her off The Scots generals placed their pikemen along the 

the lure, hood her and give her to the man again j and, front, and lined the intervals between the three bodies 

going farther off, lure and feed her as before. of which their army was compofed, with archers ; and 

In this manner is the falconer to proceed, hiring dreading the great fuperiority of the Englilh cavalry, 

her every day farther and farther off, till fhe is accu- endeavoured to fecurc their front by palli&doea tied to- 

flomed to come freely and eagerly to the lure ; after gether with ropes. The battle was fought on the 11A 

which (he may be lured in company, taking care that of July 1198. The king of England divided his army 

nothing affright her. When fhe is ufed to the lure on likewife into three bodies ; and by the fuperiority of 

foot, (he is te be lured on horfeback ; which may be his archers, defeated the Scots with great (laughter, 

effected the fooner, by cauling horfemen to be about Wallace alone preferred entire the troops he command- 

hcr when (he it lured on foot. ed ; and retiring behind the Carron, matched leifurely 

When (he hat grown familiar to this way, let fome- along the banks of that river, which protected him from 

body on foot hold the hawk, and he on hor&back muft the enemy. In this battle fell John de Graham, a 

call and caft the lure about his head, the holdtrtaking gentleman much celebrated for his valour, and ftyled 

off the hood by the taffel j and if fhe feiie eagerly on the right-band of the gallant Wallace. His epitaph 

the lure without fear of man or horfe, then take off is Hill to be fcen on a plain (tone in the church yard of 

the creance, and lure her at a greater di fiance. And Falkirk. On the 18th of January [746, a battle was 

if you would have her rove dogs as well as the lure, call fought here between the king's forces commanded by 

dogs when you give her her living or plumage. See general Hawley, and the Highlanders headed by Charles 

the article Hawking. Smart. The former was feized with a panic, and 

FALEK.II (anc. geog.), a town of Etmrta, on fled; but Colonel Hulk with two regiments, who kept 

the weft or right fide of the Tiber ; Falifci, the people their ground, prevented the Highlanders from purfuing 

of the town and territory. The territory was famous their victory. Extenfue ruins are perceived in the 

for itt rich paflures ; hence the gramen Falifivm in au- neighbourhood of tbk town, fuppofed by fome ant i- 

thorn. ■ Eutropius and Frontious call the town FaTifci; quariana to have been the capital nf the Pictifh govern- 

which, according to the laft, was furnamed Cokmm Ju- ment ; but others believe them to be the remains of 

mania. The FaKfci are called Jeaui by Virgil ; be- fome Roman ftations. 

caufe they afforded fupplimental laws to the iz tables, FALKLAND, a fmall town of Fifefhire in Scot- 

(Servius). Here they made an excellent faufage, call- land, made a royal burgh by James U. in 1458. 

cd Veaitr Falifcw (Martial). Here ftuod one of the feats of the Macduffs earl* of 

When the Falifci were betieged byCamillus, a fchool- Fife. On the attainder of Munro Stewart, the 17th 

mafter went out of the gatet of the city with hit pupils, earl, it became forfeited to the crown in 1 424. James V. 

and propofed to- betray them- into the Bands of the Ro- who grew very fond of the place, enlarged and im- 

nan enemy, that by fuch a pofTcfuon he might eafily proved it. The remains evince its former magnificence 

oblige the place to furrender. Camillas heard the pro- and elegance, and the fine tafte of the princely trchi- 

. pofal with indignation, and ordered the man to be ftrip- teft. The gateway is placed between two fine round 

ped naked, and whipped back to the town by thofe towers; on the right-hand joins the chapel, whofe roof 

whom hit perfidy wifhed to betray. This inttanceof is of wood, bandforaely gilt and painted, but In a mod 

gcnerofity operated upon the people fo powerfully that ruinous condition. Beneath are feveral apartments. 

they furrendered to the Romans. The front next to the court was beautifully adorned 

FALERNUS, Mont Maffictu fo- called, (Martialjt with ftatues, heads in bafs-relief, and elegant column* 

Falernut ager, a diftrict at the foot of mount Mafli- not reducible to any order, but of fine proportion, 

cus in Campania; famous for its generous wines, with capitals approaching the Ionic fcroll. Beneath 

(Horace, Pliny). Now called Monte Maj/Uo. fome of thefe pillars was infcribed I. R, M. G. ifj-.i 

FA LI SCI. See F«.le»i!. or Jacobiu Rex, Maria ae Cui/e. —This place was alfo 
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d i favourite refidence of James VI. on account of the which turned every way, to guard the paffage to toe M* 
fine park and plenty of deer. The eaft fide was acci- tree of life, ' "* "" 

~ dentally burnt in the time of Charles II. and the park This concifc account being, at firft view, incumber- 
ruined during Cromwell's ufurpation ; when the fine ed with fome difficulties, fevrral learned and pious 
oaki were cut down in order to build the fort at Perth, men hare been inclined to believe the whole ought to 
— This place gives title of vifcouDt to the EngliJh fa- be taken in an allegorical fenfe, and not according to 
mily of Carey ; Sir Henry Carey being fo created by the ftrictnefs of the letter : they allege, that the an- 
Janei VI. 1620. His fon was the celebrated Lucius, cients, and particularly the eafiern nations, bad two 
who facHljced his life in a fit of loyal defpair at the different ways of delivering their divinity and philofo- 
battle of Newbury, and from whom Lucius. Charles phy, one popular) and the other myftcrious ; that the 
the prefent vifcount is the fifth in lineal defcent. fcripture ufesboth occalionally; fometimes accommoda- 

F* Lit 1. and (Lord) Scc.Caifv. ting itfelf to the capacities of the people, and at other 

FALL, the defcent of a heavy body towards the times to the real but more veiled truth ; and that, to 
centre of the earth. It is alio the name of a meafure of obviate the many difficulties which occur in the literal 
length ufed in Scotland, containing fix ells. hiftory of this fad cataftrophe, the fa fell way is to un- 

Fall of Man, in facrtd hiftory, that terrible event derftand it as a parabolical ttory, under which the real 
by which fin and death were introduced into the world, circumftances are difguifed and concealed, as a myftery 
Sre Adam, and Ahtidiluviaws, end Original Sin. not tit to be more explicitly declared. 
The account whicfa Mofes gives of this transaction is Though it cannot be denied that fome of the an- 
extremely brief and concife. i he ferpent, he informs cient philofophrrs affected fuch an allegorical way of 
as, being more fubtile than any bead of the field, aiked writing, to conceal their notions from the vulgar, and 
the woman, whether it was true that God had not keep their learning within the bounds of their own 
granted her and her hufband leave to eat of every tree fchool ; yet it is apparent Mofes had no fuch defign \. 
in the garden ? (he anfwered, that God bad allow ed and as he pretends only to relate matters of fad, juft 
them to eat of all, except only the fruit of the tree as they happened, without art or difguife, it cannot be 
in the midft of the garden; which he commanded they fuppofed'but that this hiftory of the fall is to be taken- 
fhould not tafte, nor fo much as touch, left they (hould in a literal fenfe, as well as- the reft of his writings. It 
die. The ferpent replied, that they fhould not die 1 is generally agreed, that the ferpent which tempted 
fur God knew the virtue of the tree ; and that, fo faon Eve was the Devil, who envying the privileges of man 
as they eat of it, their ayes would be opened, and they in innocence, tempted him, and was the cauft of his 
would become like gods, knowing good and evil, forfeiting all thofc advantages which he had received 
Eve, feeing the fruit tempting to the view, took of from God at his creation ; and that to this end he af- 
the fruit and ate ; and gave alfu to her hufband of it, fumed the form of a ferpent. Thefe interpretations 
and he did eat. Immediately the eyes of both were are fupported by many paffages of Scripture, where- 
opened ; when perceiving they were naked, they fewed the Devil is called the ferpent, and the old ferpent, (See 
*g -leaves together, and made themfelvea aprons. A- John viii. 44. a Cor. xi. 3. and Rev. xi!. 9.) Some be- 
•lam and Eve, hearing the voice of God walking in the lievc that the ferpent had then, the ufe of fpeech, and 
garden in the cool of the day, hid themfclves among converfed familiarly with the woman, without her con- 
the trees ; but, on God's calling for Adam, he excu- ceiving any diflruft of him ; and that God, to punifh 
fed himfetf for not appearing, becaufe he was naked, the malice with which he had abufed Eve, deprived 
God demanded of him, who it was that told him he him of the ufe of fpeech. Others maintain, that a 
wis naked ; and whether he had difobeyed his com- real ferpent having eaten of the forbidden fruit, Ever 
mend, in eating the fot bidden fruit ? Adam confeffed from thence concluded, that (he too might ear of it 
that the woman had offered him the fruit, and he had without danger ; that in effect (he did eat of it, and 
tailed it. She, being examined like wife, acknow- incurred the difphafure of God by her difobedience. 
ledged what (he had done ; but faid, the ferpent bad This, fay thefe laft authors, is the plain matter of fact 
feduced and deceived her. God then proceeded to which Mofes would relate under the allegorical reprc- 
judgment [ he firft curled the ferpent above all beafti, fentation of the ferpent converting with Eve, 
and condemned him to go on his belly, and eat the The opinion of fuch as believe this- was not a real 
duft ; adding, that he would put enmity between him ferpent, but only the Devil under that name, is no lefj 
and the woman, and their offspring ; that the feed of liablo to exception than any of the reft. For though 
the woman (hould bruife the ferpent's head, who fhould the Devil is frequently ftyled" in Scripture the ferptnK 
bruife the other's heel. The woman was fubje&ed to and the aid ferpent, jet why he (hould be called the. 
the pains of childbirth, as well as to the dominion of majlfukk btaji of the fold, we cannot conceive; neither 
her hufband} and as to the man, God curled the wJl the punifhment inflicted on the ferpent fuffcr us . 
ground for his fake,, declaring, that it fhould bring to doubt, but that a ferpent's body at )eaft<was employ 
forth thorns and chillies, and be fhould earn his bread ed in the tianfaction. 

by the fweat of his brow, till he returned to the duft, The nature of the forbidden fruit is another circum- 
from whence he, was taken. At laftj having clothed fiance in this relation that has- occasioned no lefs va» 
them both with fkins, he tumed them out of. the gar- riety of conjecture*. The Rabbins believe it was the 
den, left they fhould take of the tree of life, and vine; others that it was wheat } and others, from the 
eat, and live for ever : then, to prevent any attempt circuraltancc of Adam and Eve's covering themfelvea 
to return to their former habitation, he placed che- with fig-leaves immediately after their tranfgreffioir, 
rubims at the eaft of the garden,, and a flaming firord, tell us, that this, fruit mult have been the fig; fome 
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FilUcy think it was the cherry t and the generality of the moi diftributa. " They were printed at Venice in 15ft;* 

Fj] JJ | Latins will have it to be the apple. and in 1606 ; at Francfort in 1600, cum afermm ap- 

° Thofe who admire allegorical interpretations, will ptnJict ; and in 1606, in folio. 

have the forbidden fruit to hare been no other than the FALLOW) a pale red-colour, like that of brick " 

fenfual ad of generation, for which the punifhment in- half-burnt ; fuch in that of a fallow-deer, 
flined on the woman was the pain of child-bearing. Fallow -Field, or h "allow- ground ; land laid up, or 

- But this opinion has not the leait foundation in the that hat' been untitled for a considerable time. 

words of Mofes, efpecially if we confider that Adam FALLOWING of lamp, a particular method of 

knew not his wife till after their expulhon out of Pa- imploring land. Sec AaaicifLTuaa, n° 14, 1 j, 18;. 
radffe. FALMOUTH, a port-town of Cornwall in Eng- 

Many hare been the fuppolltiona and conjectures land, fituatcd in W. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 50. 1 y. on 

upon this fubjetl in general ; and fome have fo tar in- a fine bay of the Engliih channel. It is the ticheft aad 

dulged their fancy in the circumftances of the fall, moll trading town of the county, and larger than any 

that they have perverted the whole narration of Mofes three of iti boroughs that fend members to parliament. 

into a fable full of the moll fhamcful extravagancies. It is fo commodious a harbour, that Ihips of the great- 

FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or fake appear- eft burden come up to its quay. It is guarded by (he 

ance- caAle of St Mawes and Pcndennia, on a high rock at 

The Epicureans deny that there is any fuch thing as the entrance ; end there is fuch (belter in the many 

a fallacy of the feofes : tor, according to them, all our creeks belonging to it, that the whole royal navy may 

fenfations and perceptions, both of fenfe and phanta- ride fafe here in any wind, it being 1 next to Plymouth 

iy, are true; whence they make fenfe the primary cri- and Milford- Haven, the beft road for (hipping in Great 

terion of truth. Britain. It is well-built 1 end its trade is confider- 

The Cartefians, on the other hand, maintain, that ably increafed fincc the eiUblifhment of the packct- 

we (hould fufpect as falfe, or at mod as dubious, every boats here for Spain, Portugal, and the Well Indies, 

thing that prefents itfelf to us by means only of the which not only bring vaft quantities of gold in fpecie 

external fcufea, becaufc they frequently deceive us. and in bare, on account of the merchants in London ; 

They add, that our fenfes, as being fallacious, were but the Falmouth merchants trade with the Portuguefe 

never given us by nature for the difepvery of truth, or in fhips of their own, and they have a great (hare alio 

the contemplation of the principles of things; but only in the gainful pilchard trade. The cuAom-houfe for 

for pointing out to us what things are convenient or molt of the Cornifh towns) as well as the head coUec- 

hurtful to our bodies. tor, is fettled hers, where the duties, including thole of 

The Peripatetics keep a middle courfc. They fay, the other ports, are very conuderable. It is a corpo- 

that if a fenfible objeft be taken in its common or ge- ration, governed by a mayor and aldermen. Here is a 

serai view, the fenfe cannot be deceived about it ; but market on Thurfday, and faire. July 27. and O&obergo. 
that if the object, be taken under its fpecific view, the FALSE, in general, fomething contrary to truth, 

fenfe may be miftaken about it, from the want of the or not what it ought to be: thus we fey a falfe ac- 

difpoutions neccuary to a juft fenfetion, as a difor- ttoo, falfe weights, falfe claim, &c. 
der in the organ, or any thing uncommon in the me- False Anion, if brought againft one whereby he is 

dium : thus, in fome disorders of the eye, all objects caft into prifoo, and diet pending the fuit, the law 

appear yellow ; a flick in water appears broken or gives no remedy in this cafe, becaufe the truth or falfe- 

crooked. &c. hood of the matter cannot appear before it is tried ; 

FALLINGsiCKNEsi, or EriLiPSY. See Midi* and if the plaintiff is barred, or non-fuited at com- 

cine-/-Jcx. mon law, regulaily all the punilhment is amercement. 

Filling- Stars, See Star. False Imfrifonmmt, is a- trefpafa committed againft 

v. FALLOPIAN rcBES, in anatomy, two duds ari- a perfon, by arrcfling and imprifbning him without 

fmg from the womb, one on each fide of the fundus, juft caufe, contrary to law ; or where a man is un- 

and thence extended to the ovaries, having a confider- lawfully detained without legal procefs : and it is al- 

able fhare in conception. They are called tufa, from fo ufed for a writ which is brought fortius trefpafa. If 

their form, which bears fome refemblance to a trum- a perfon be any way unlawfully detained, it is falfe 

pet 1 and their denomination, Fallopiatiie, they take imprifonment ; and confiderable damages arc recover* 

from Gabriel Fallopius, mentioned in the next article, able in thofe actions. 

See Anatomy, p. 740. 'Col. 1. Falsi Ntwi, fprtat&ng of, in order to make difcord 

m FALLOPIUS (Gabriel), a moft celebrated phyfi- between the king and nobility, or concerning any great 

cian and anatomift, was born at Modcna in Italy, in t»an of the realm, is punifhable by common law with 

the year 1523, and defcended of a noble family. He fine and Imprifonment ; which is confirmed by ftatutea 

made feveral difcoveries in anatomy, one of which was Weftm. 1. 3 Edw. 1. cap. 34, 2 Kic II. flat. 1. cap. 

that of the tubes, called from him the Fallopian tubts. 5. &. 1 2 Ric. II. cap. 1 1. 
He travelled through the grcatefl part of Europe, and False Oath. See Perjury. 
obtained the character of being one of the ableft phy- False Prophecy. See Prophecy. 
ficians of his age. He was made profeffor of anatomy False Quarter, in farriery. See Quarters. 
at Piia in the year IC48, and at Padua in the year False Bay, a bay lying lo the ea&ward of the Cape 

1551 : here he died in 1562, aged 39. His writings, of Good Hope ; frequented by veflels during the pro- 

which are numerous, were firft printed feparately, and valence of the north- we fterly winds, which begin to 

afterwards collected under the title of " Opera genu!- exert their influence in May, and render it dangerous 

a* omnia, tarn praflica quam theoretics, in trea to- to remain in Table Bay. U is terminated to tkeeafb- 
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ward by Falfe Cape, and to the we Award by the Cape has warning given him, at leaft 10 day* before the *»me ; 
of Cood Hope- It 11 18 miles wide at iti entrance, time of his compearance, to give in hia anfwen to F JJj[ 
' and the two capes bear due eaft and wed from each what is termed the /He/; and the names of the w-itnef- „ 
other: _ 

FALSI cam lit, in the civil law, is fraudulent 
fuboroatiou or concealment, with defign to darken or 
hide the truth, and make thing* appear otherwife than 
they are. The crimen faffi is committed, 1. By words, 
as when a witneft IWeara falfely. 1. By writing, as 
when a man antedates a contrail, or the like. 3. By 
deed, as when he fells by falfc weights and meafurea. 

FALSIFY, ■*'■'" 
to be falfe. £ 



fes ought alio to be fent him. If at the time appoint- 
ed the minifter appear, the libel is to be read to him, 
and his anfwen are alfo to be read. If the libel be 
found relevant, then the prefbytery is to endeavour to 
bring him to a confelfion. If the matter confefted be 
of a fcandaloua nature, fuch as uncleaniida, the pref- 
bytery generally depofe him from his office, and ap- 
point htm in due time to appear before the congrega- 
law, is ufed for proving any thing tion where the fcandal was given, and to make public 
find confeifion of his crime and repentance. If a minifter 



Falsifying a record, for mowing it to be errone- abfent himfelf by leaving the place, and be cootuma- 
ous. Thua lawyers teach, that a perfon pnrchafing cious, without making any relevant ezcufe, a new ct- 
land of another, who is afterwards outlawed of felony, tation is given him, and intimation i* made at hi* own 
&c. may falfify the record, not only as to the time church when the congregation it met, thai he is to 
wherein the felony is fuppofed to have been committed, be holden is confefied, fince he refnfed to appear be- 
but alfo as to the point trf the offence- But where a man fore them) and accordingly he is depofed from his. 
is found guilty by verdict, a purchafer cannot falfify aa office. 

to the offence ; though he may for the time where the FAME, a heathen goddefa, celebrated chiefly by- 
party is found guilty generally in the indtdment, be- the poets. She is feigned to have been the tail of the 
canfe the time ta not material upon evidence. race of Titans produced by the earth, to have her pa- 

EALSTAFF. See Fastoiff. lace in the air, and to have a vaft number of eyes, ears, 

FALX, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, de- and tongues. She is mentioned by Hefiod, and par- 

fcending between the two hemifpheres of the brain, and ticularly defcribed by Ovid and Virgil. 
ff panning the fore-part from the hinder. It is called FAMES canina, the fame with Bulimy. 
fah. i. e. "fickle," becaufeof its curvature, occafioned FAMIA, or A f ami a, the modem name of one 

by the convexity of the brain. It divides the brain at of the ancient Apameas. See Apamea. 
low aa the corpus caUofum. FAMILIARS of the Inquisition, perfons who 

FAMA clamosa, in the judicial procedure of the sffift in apprehending fuch as are accafed, and carry- . 
ing them to prifun. They art affirmants to the inqatfi- 



church of Scotland, a ground of aftion before a pi 
bytery againft one of its members, independent of any 



See Pa. 



regular complaint by a particular accuft 

■TTIkY. 

Any perfon who is of a good character, mi] 
to the prefirytery a complaint againft one of 
members 1 but the prefbytery is not to proceed 



7S 



and called fmaBart, becaafe they belong to his 
family. In fome provinces of Italy tliey are called 
croft -bearer 1, and in others the fibular s of Si Pttir the 
martyr ; and they wore a crofs before them on the out- 
fide garment. They are properly bailiffs of the inqui- 
the fition ; and the vile office is efleemed fo honourable,. 



citation of the person a ecu fed, until the accufer under that noblemen in the kingdom of Portugal have been 

hi* hand gives in the complaint, with fome account of ambitious of belonging to it. Nor ia this fnrprifing,, 

its probability, and undertakes to make out the libel, when it isconfidered that Innocent III. granted very 

under the pain of being eonfidered as a flanderer. When large indulgences and privileges to the fe familiars; and 

fnch an peculation is brought before them, they are that the fame plenary indulgence is granted by the 

obliged candidly to examine the affair. But, befidea pope to every fingle exercife of this office, as wa* 

this, the prefbytery confiders ilfclf obliged to proceed granted by the Lateran council to thofe who fuccour- 

againft any of its members, if a fama clamofa of the ed the Holy Land. When feveral perfons axe to be 

fcandal is fo great that they cannot be vindicated un- taken up at the fame time, thefe familiars are com- 

lefs they begin the procefa. This they can do with- mandod to order matters, that they may know nothing; 

out any particular accufer, after they have inquired in- of one another's being apprehended j and it is related, 

to the rife, occafion, and authors, of this report. It that a father and his three forts, and three daughters, 

is a maxim in the kirk of Scotland, that religion muft who Heed together in the fame'houfe, were carried pri- 

fuffer if the fcandalous or immoral actions of a mini- foners to the inquifition without knowing any thing or 

fter are not corrected. And wherever a minifter is re- one another's being there till feven years afterwards, 

puted guilty of any immorality (although before the when they that were alive were rdeafed by an ad of 

moft popular preacher in the kingdom), none almoft faith. 

will attend upon hit miniftty. Therefore the prefby- FAMILY, denotes the perfons that Kve together 

tery.for the fake of religion.it obliged to proceed againft in oue houfe, under the direction of one head or chief 

a minifter in cafe of a fama clamofa. This, however, manager. It alfo iignifiex the kindred or lineage of a 

is generally done with great tcndcrnefi. After they perfon ; and is ufed by old writers for a hide or por- 

have confidered the report raifed againft him, then tion of land fufficient to maintain one family. See 

they order him to be cited, draw out a full copy of Hide. 

what is reported, with a lift of the witnefTcs names to Family, in natural hiftory, a term ufed by authors: 

be led for proving this allegation. He is now to be to eaprefs any order of animals, or other natural pro- 

formally fummoned to appear before them ; and he dilutions of the fame clafs. See Class and Orphic 

IA*- 
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FAMINE, dearth, or fcarcity of food. For pre- ing the fiber leaves thereon, and preffing them gently 

femtivea againft hunger in times of famine, fee the down with a linen ball fluffed with cotton, they catch 

"'article Humoer. hold, and adhere together. When, inftead of filver, " 

FAN, a machine ufed to raife wind, and cool the gold ground ia laid, the fame method is obferved. The 

ajr by agitating it. ground being well dried, a number of the papers are 

That the ufe of the fan was known to the ancients well beaten together on a block, and by this means 

is very evident from what Terence fays, the filter or gold get a In fire at if they had been bur- 

C</<i«fl»b«Uun»,rf«»*«i™i-'>>:/ J «( ; niftied. _ 

■ r n. • , a. a 1 • r Fah isalfo an inftrument to winnow corn. — The 

and from Ovid, Aft. Amand. 1. ,61. ^^ ufed for lhi| purpofc by the anei( . nW feenwto 

Pr-fiH ti unun vna« mniji Aibello. have (, een f a f orm f lm \\„ to Durg , The fan, which 

The fans of the ancients were made of different ma* Virgil calls mjftica vanniu laccht, was ufed at initiations 

terials ; but the molt elegant were compofed of pea- into the myfteries of the ancients : For as the perfons 

cocks feathers, or perhaps painted, fo as to rtprcfent who were initiated into any of the myfteries, were to 

a peacock's tail. be particularly good, this inftrument, , which feparatct 

The cuftom which now prevails among the ladies of the wheat from the chaff, was the fitted emblem that 

wearing fans, was borrowed from the eaft, where the could be of letting apart the good and virtuous from 

hot climate renders the ufe of fans and umbrellas al- the vicious and ufelefs part of mankind. It is figu- 

molt indifpenfable. ratively applied in a firailar manner in Luke iii. 17. 

In the eaft they chiefly ufe large fans made of fea- FANATICS, wild, eathuGaftic, vifionary perfons, 
tiers, to keep off the fun and the flies. In Italy and who pretend to revelation and infpiration. 
Spain they have a large fort of fquare fans, fufpended The ancients called tliofe fanatici who palled their 
in the middle of their apartments, and particularly over time in temple* (fiiirn), and being often feized with 
the tables : thefe, by a motion at firfl given them, and a kind of enthufiafm, as if infpired by the divinity, 
which they retain a long time on account of their (bowed wild and antic geftures. Prudentius represents 
perpendicular fufpenfion, help to cool the air and them as cutting and flafhing their arms with knives. 
drive off flies. Shaking the head was alfo common among the fana- 

In the Greek church, a ran is put into the hands of tici ; for Lampridius informs us, that the emperor 
the deacons in the ceremony of their ordination, iu al- Heliogabulus was arrived to that pitch of madnefs, as 
lufion to a part of the deacon's office in that church, to fhake his head with the gamed fanatics. Hence the 
which is to keep the flies off the pricfts during the cc- word was-applied among us to the Anabaptifts, Qua- 
lebration of the facrameot. kers, &c at their firft rife, and is now an epithet gi- 

What is called a/on amongft us and throughout the ven to the modern prophets, muggletonians, &c. 
chief parts of Europe, is a thin (kin, or piece of pa- FANCY, or imagination. See Imagination. 
per, taffety, or other light fluff, cut femicirculariy, FANfONS, in the military art, fmall flags carried 
and mounted on feveral little Hicks of wood, ivory, along with the baggage. 

tortoife-ihell, or the like. If the paper be Gngle, the FANSHAW (Sir Richard), famous for bis em. 
(ticks of the mounting are palled on theleaft ornamen- baffles and writings, was the tenth and youngeft Ton 
talfide: if double, the fticks are placed betwixt them, of Sir Henry Fanfhaw of Ware Park in Hertfordfhire, 
Before they proceed to place the Hicks, which they where it is fuppofed he was born about the year 1607, 
call mounling the fan, the paper is to be plaited in fuch He dillinguifhed himfelf fo early by bis abilities, that 
manner, as that the plaits may be alternately inward in 1635 he was taken into government -employments 
and outward. by King Chatles I. and fent refident to the court of 

It is in the middle of each plait, which is ufually Spain; whence being recalled in the beginning of the 
about half an inch broad, that the flicks are to be troubles in 1641, he adhered to the royal in t ere ft, and 
pafted ; and thefe again are to be all joined and ri- was employed in feveral important matters of date, 
vetted together at the other end ; they are very thin, During his vacant hours he wrote divers poems, and 
andfearce exceed one -third of an inch in breadth; and made feveral tranflations. At the restoration it was 
where they are palled to the paper, are ftill narrower, expected he would have been made one of the fecreta- 
continuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The ries of ftate : however, he was made mailer of the re- 
two outer ones are bigger and ftronger than the others, quells ; a flation in thofe times of confiderable profit. 
The number of flicks rarely exceeds 31. The flicks Afterwards, on account of his (kill fn the Latin lan- 
are ufually provided by the cabinet-makers or toy- guage, he was made fecretary for that tongue. In 
men; the fan-painters plait the papers, paint, and 1661, he was fent envoy to the king of Portugal. In 
mount them. ififii, he was again fent to that court with the title of 

The common painting is either in Colours or gold- ambajfador, and negociatrd the marriage of his mailer 
leaf, applied on a fiivered ground, both prepared by king Charlcs'il. with the infanta Donna Catherina. 
the gold beaters. Sometimes they paint on a gold Upon his return he was made one of the privy-eoun- 
ground, but it is rarely j true gold being too dear, cil. In 1664, he was fent ambalTador to both the 
and falfe too paltry. To apply the filver leaves on the courts of Spam and Portugal ; at which lime the foun- 
paper, they ufe a com po lit ion, which ihey pretend is dat ion of peace betwixt thufe crowns and England was 
a great fecret, but which appears to be no other than laid by him. His conduct during his former employ- 
gum Arabic, fugar-candy, and a little honey melted ments in thofe courts gained him fuch high citeem 
in common water, and mixed with a little brandy, there, that his reception wa| magnificent, exceeding 
This compaction, is laid on with a fponge ; then lay- all that were before, which thofe kings declared was 
N° 1*3. 4 not 
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Kan tafia not to be a preccdenjto Succeeding ambafladors. He is what perfona pay for being conveyed from one part Farewell. 

1 died at Madrid in 1666, on the very day he had fix- of the town to another in a coach or chair. ^P 6 . 

u "' ed for felting out on his leturu to England. Defidet FAREWELL- cape, the moft foutherly promon- jj^ ' 

fome original poems, and others tranflatione, he pub- tory of Greenland, in W. Long. 50% and N. Lat. 6o°. r 

lifted a tianflation 0/ Bathifta Guarini'u Paftor Fido, FARIN, or Fan, See Farm. 

and another of the Lufiadal Camoen's. Amoughis poll- FARINA, a Latin term fignifying meal, or the 

humous publications are, " Letters during his embaf- flour of corn. Sec Corn. 

lies in Spain and Portugal ; with his life prefixed." Farina Fatundani, among botanifts, the fuppsfcd 

FANTASIA, in the Italian mufic, dgai&ea fancy s impregnating meal or dull en the apices or anthers: of 

and is ufed for a compofition, wherein the compofcr flowers. Sec Pollen. 

ties himfelf to no particular time, but ranges accord- The manner of gathering the farina of plants for 

ing as his fancy leads, amidft various movements, dif- microfcopical observations is this : Gather the flower* 

ferent airs, &c. This is otherwife called the capriamu in the mtdfl of a dry funfhiny day when the dew is 

Jlylc: before fonatas were ufed, there were many of peifeftly off, then gently ihske off the farina, or light- 

this kind, fome of which remain even now. ly brufh it off with a foft hair-pencil, .upon a piece of 

FANUM, among the Romans, a temple or place white paper j then take a bugle talc or ifinglafs be- 

confecrated to fome deity. The deified men and wo- tween the nippers, and, b tithing on it, apply it in- 

riien among the heathens had likewife their _/"aaa; even ftantly to the farina, and the moifture of the breath 

the great philosopher Cicero erected one to his daugh- will make that light powder Hick to it. If too great 

ter Tullia. a quantity be found adhering to the talc, blow a little 

Fanvm P~acim*, (anc. geog.), a village of the Sa- of it off 1 and, if there is too little, breathe upon it a- 

binea,fi[uatedbetweenCures and Mandela; where flood gain, and take up more. When this is done, put the 

the temple of Vacuna, goddefs of the idle or unem- talc into the hole of a Aider, and, applying it to the 

ployed, in an old decayed flate ; and hence the epithet microfcope, fee whether the little grains are laid as you 

fvire, ufed by Horace. Now called f'octme, in the Ec- dt-fire ; and if they are, cover them up with another 

defiallic State. talc, and fix the ring ; but be careful that the talcs dp 

FARANDMAN, a traveller, or merchant Aran- not prefs upon the farina in fiich a manner as to alter 

ger, to whom, by the laws of Scotland, juftice ought its form. 

to be done with all expedition, that his bufiuefs or FARLEU, money paid by the tenants in the weft 

journey be not hindered. of England, in lieu of a heriot. In fome manors of 

FARCE* was originally a droll, petty (how, or en- Dcvonfhire, farleu is often diftinguilhed to be the belt 

tertainment, exhibited by charletans, and their buf- goods, as heriot is the belt, beaft, payable at the death 

loons, in the open Itreet to gather the crowd together, of a tenant. 

— The word is French, and fignifiea literally, '.' force- FARM, farin, oiFerm,(FirmaJ, in law, lignifles 
meat or Huffing." It was applied on this occafiqn, no a little country mefluage or diftriit; containing ho ufe 
doubt, on account of the variety of jefts, gibes, tricks, and land, with other conveniences ; hired, or taken by 
&c. wherewith the entertainment was interlarded, leafe, either in writing, or parole under a certain year- 
Some authors derive farce from the Latin fatetia; °- '? tenl - See Lease. 

thers from the Celtic farce, " mockery}" others from This in divert parts is differently termed : in the 

the Latin farcin, " to fluff." north,- it is a tacit in Lancafhire, a fermthok; in Ef- 

At prefent it is removed from the ftreet to the fex, a tvift, Sec. 

theatre; and inltead of being performed by merry- In the corrupted Latin, Jirma fignified a place in- 

andrews to amufe the rabble, is acted by comedians clofed or (hut in: whence, in fome provinces, Menage 

and becomes the entertainment of a polite audience, obferves, they call ctoftric, or elofwe, what in others 

Poets -hare reformed the wildnefa of trig primitive far- they call a farm. Add, that we find tocart adjirmam, 

ces, and brought them to the tafte and manner of co- to fignify to let to farm ; probably on account of the 

medy. The difference between the two on our ftage fure hold the tenant here has in comparifon of tenants 

is, that comedy keeps to nature and probability, and at will — 

therefore is confined to certain laws prefcribed by an- Spelman and Skinner, however, choofe to derive the 

cient critics; whereas farce difallows of all laws, or ra- word farm from the Smxonftarme, or fctrme, that is, 

ther fets them afide on occaflon. Its end is purely to viBw, " provifton ;" by reafon the country people 

make merry ; and it flicks at nothing which may con- and tenants anciently paid their rents in victuals and 

tribute thereto, however wild and extravagant. Hence other neceflaries, which were afterwards converted in- 

the dialogue ia ufually low, the perfona of inferior to the payment of a fum of money. Whence a farm 

rank, the fable or aftion trivial or ridiculous, and na- was originally a place that fumilhed its landlord with 

turc and truth every where heightened and cxaggera- provisions. And among the Normans they (till di- 

ted to afford the more palpable ridicule. flinguifh between farms that pay in kind, i. r, provi- 

FARCIN, or Faacv, a difeafe in horfea, and fome- fiona, and thofe which pay in money j calling the for- 

times in oxen, &c. fomewhat of the nature of a fca- mer fimply fermt, and the latter Uanchcfenu, " white 

hies or mange. See Farrkry, fed. xxiv. term." 

FARDING-deal, the fourth part of an acre of Spelman fhows, that the word firma, anciently fig- 
land. See Acre. nifkd not only what we now call a farm, but alfo a 

FARE, molt commonly fignifiea the money paid feaft or entertainment, which the farmer gave the pro- 

-for a voyage, or paflage by water; but, in London, it prictor or landlord, for a certain number of days, and 

Vot-VIL Parti. at 
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. FarB1 - at a certain rite, for the lands he held of him. Thus in a third, it it a continued raogeof trees, with all their fcfl»- 

• ' fiarme in the laws of King Canute is rendered by Mr Stems clear, and the light appearing in the intervals ■ n J 

Lambard, vlBut : and thua we read of nJdtre firmam between their boughs, and the bulfcct beneath them j 

uniui melts, and reddebat tmitm ilirm di firma ; which in other*, thefe Unci of trees are broken, a few groupea 

denote provision for a night and day, the rents about only bung left at different distances ; and fometimes a 

the time of the conqueft being all paid in provisions ; wood, a grove, a coppice, or a thicket, is the apparent 

which cuftom is faid to have been firft altered tinder boundary, and by them both the Shape and the ftyle 

■ King Henry I, We alfu fay to /arm duties, impofts, of the enclofurcs are varied. 

&c. The inferiptiongf which abound in the place, are an- 
Culturt of a Famm. See AoKicULTvae. other Unking peculiarity : they arc well known and 
Farm, as connected with gardening, and fufceptible j u Illy admired ; and the elegance of the poetry, and 
of embellishment. Sec Gardening. the aptnefs of the quotations, atone for their length 
1 In (peculation, it might have been expected that the and their number. But, in general, inscriptions pleafe 
firft effays of improvement fhould have been oa a farm, no more than once : the utmoft they can pretend to, 
to make it both advantageous and delightful ; but the except when their allufions are emblematical, is to 
fact was otherwife : a fmall plot was appropriated to point out the beauties, or defcribe the effects, of the 
pleafure ; the reft was rcf * 'cd for profit only. And fpota they belong to ; but thofe beauties and thofe ef- . 
this may, perhaps, have been a principal caufe of the (efts mult be very faint, which ftand in need of the af- 
vicious tafte which long prevailed in gardens. It Cftauce. Infcriptions, however, to commemorate a de- 
was imagined that a fpot fet apart from the red fhould parted friend, are evidently exempt from the cenfure ; 
not be like them : the conceit introduced deviations the monuments would be unintelligible without them ; 
from nature, which were afterwards carried to fuch an and an urn, in 'a lonely grove, or in the midft of a field* 
excels, that hardly any objects truly rural were left is a favourite embellishment at the Leafowes : they are 
within the enclofute, and the view of thofe without indeed among the principal ornaments of the place ; 
was generally excluded. 1'he firft Itep, therefore, to* for the buildings are moilly mere feats, or little root- 
wards a reformation, was by opening the garden to houfes ; a ruin of a piiory is the large ft, and that has 
the country, and that immediately led to affimilating no peculiar beauty to recommend it : but a multiplici- 
them ; but ftill the idea of a fpot appropriated to plea- ty of objects arc unneceffary in the farm j the country 
fure only prevailed, and one of the lateft improve- it commands is full of tbem ; and every natural ad van- 
merits has been to blend the uSeful with the agreeable ; tage of the place within itfelf has been difcovered, ap- 
even the ornamental farm was prior in time to the plied, contrafted, and carried to the utmoft perfection, 
more rural ; and we have at laft returned to Simplicity in the pureA tafte, and with inexhauftible fancy, 
by force of refinement. Among the ideas of paftoral peetry which are here 
Of x pa- i • The ideas of paftoral peetry feem now to be the . introduced, its mythology is not omitted . but the al- 
ftoral farm flandard of that Simplicity ; and a place conformable luCons are both to ancient and to modern fables; 
to them is deemed a farm in its utmoft purity. An el- fometimes to the fairies ; and fometimes to the naiada 
lufion to them evidently enters into the ctefiga of the and mules. The objects alfo are borrowed part- 
Lrafowes (a), where they appear fo lovely as to en- ly from the fcenct which this country exhibited fome 
dear the memory of their author; and juftify the re- centuries ago, and partly from thofe of Arcadia: the 
putation of Mr Shenftone, who inhabited, made, and priory, and a Gothic feat, ftill more particularly cha- 
celebrated the place : it is a perfect picture of his racterJfed by an infcriptioit in obfolete language and 
mind, Ample, elegant, and amiable ; and will always the black letter, belong to the one ; the urns, Virgil?* 
faggeft a doubt, whether the fpot infpired his vcrfr, or obelifk, and a rnflic temple of Fan, to the other. Alt 
.whether, in the fcenes which he formed, he only rea- thefe allufions and objects are indeed equally rural : 
liaed the paftoral images which abound in his fangs, but the images in an Englifh and a cUHical eclogue are 
The whole is in the fame taflc, yet full of variety ; and, not the fame ; each fpecies is a distinct imitative cba- 
except in two or three trifles, every part is rural and rafter. Either is proper ; either will raife the farm it 
natural. It is literally a grazing farm lying round the is applied to above the ordinary level ; and within the 
houfe ; and a Walk, as unaffected and as unadorned compafs of the fame place both may be introduced ; 
as a common field-path, is conducted through the fe- but they fhould be Separate: when they are mixed, they 
veral enclofure*. But for a detail of the plan and counteract one another ; and no representation is pro- 
fcenery, as illuftrative of the prefent fubject, the read- duced of the times and the countries they refer to. A 
er is referred to the particular defcription of the Lea- certain diftriit fhould therefore be allotted to each, that 
fowes published by the late Mr Dodlley. We Shall only all the fields which belong to the refpeaive characters 
take notice of one or two circumstances independent on may lie together, and the corresponding ideas be pre- 
the general delineation. Served for a continuance. 

The art with which the di vifi on s between the fields %. In fuch an afToitment, the moie open and poh'flied f m *"' 

are diverfified is one of them. Even the hedges are fcenes will generally be given to the Arcadian fhep-* 1 "" 

distinguished from each other: a common quickfet herd; and thofe in a lower degree of cultivation, will 

fence is in one place the Separation ; in another, it is a be thought more conformable to the manners of the 

lofty hedge-row, thick from the top to the bottom ; ancient Britifh yeomanry. We do not conceive that 

the 



(a) In Shropshire, between Birmingham and Stourbridge. 
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***"* ' the country in their time was entirely cleared, or di- which in another part of the place may be formed on -Firm. 
w — *— ft inftly divided 1 the field* were furrounded by woods, Arcadian ideas ; or even to be fubftitutcd in their ftead, ' » md 
not by hedge* ; and if a confiderable traft of improved if they arc omitted. 

land lay together, it ftiU was not feparated into a num- 3- A part may alio be free from either of thefe imita- Of 1 fimjfc 
ber ofindofures. Thefubjeds, therefore, proper to re- tive character*, and laid out in a common fimple farm, farm, 
ceive this character, are thofe in which cultivation feema Some of the grcatcft beauties of nature arc to be found 
to hare encroached on the wild, not to have fubdued in the fields, and attend an ordinary flate of cultiva- 
it ; at the bottom of a valley in corn, while the fides tion : wood and water may there be exhibited in feve- 
are Mill overgrown with wood ; and the outline of that ral forms and difpufitions ; we may enlarge or divide 
wood indented by the tillage creeping more or lefs up the inclofures ; and give tbem fuch lhapes and bounda- 
the hill. But a glade of grafs, thus circumftanced, riei as wepleafe; every one may be an agreeable fpot; 
does not peculiarly belong to the fpecies: that may together, they may compofe beautiful views; the arable, 
occur to a park or paftoral farm ; in this, the pafturea the pafture, and the mead, may fuccecd one another ; 
lhould rather border on a wafte or a common: if large, and now and then a little wild may be .intermixed with- 
they may be broken by draggling bulhes, thicketi, or out impropriety'; every beauty, in fhort, which is not 
coppices j and the fcattered trees ihould be befel with unufual in an inclofed country, whether it arife from 
bramble* and briars. All thefe are circumftances neglect or improvement, is here in its place. 
which Improve the beauty of the place ; yet appear to The buildings, alfo, which are frequent in fuch a 

be only remains of the wild, not intended for embellilh- country, are often beautiful objects ; the church and 
merit. Such interruptions mull, however, be lcfsfre- the man lion are confiderable ; the farm-yard itfelf, if 
cjuent in the arable parts of the farm ; but there the an advantageous fituation be chofen for it ; if the 
opening may be divided into feveral lands, diftinguilb- ricks, and the barns, and the out-houfes, are ranged 
cd, as in common fields, only by different forts of with any defign to form tbem into groupes, and if they 
grain. Thefe will fufficiently break the famenefs of are properly blended with trees; .may be made a pictu- 
the fpace ; and tillage does not furnilh a more pleating refque competition. Many of them may be detached 
fcene, than fuch a f pace fa broken, if the extent be mo- from the groups, and difperfed about the grounds : 
derate, and the boundary beautiful. the dove-cote, or the diary, may be feparated from 

As much wood is cffential to the character, a fpot the reft ; they may be elegant in their forms, and pla- 
may eafily be found, where turrets rifing above the co- ccd wherever they will have the bell effect. A com- 
vert, or fome arches feen within it, may have the re- mon barn, accompanied by a clump, is fometimes 
femblance of a cattle qr an abbey. The partial conceal- pleating at a diftance ; a Dutch barn is fo when near ; 
merit it almoft nrceffary to both ; for to accord with -and an hay-ftack is generally an agreeable circum- 
the age, the buildings muft feem to be entire ; the fiance in any polition. Each of thefe may be fingle ; 
ruin* of tbem belong to later days : the difguife is, and betides thefe, all kinds of cottages are proper, 
however, advantageous to them aa objects ; none can Among fo many buildings, fome may be converted to 
be imagined more pieturefque, than a tower bofomed other purpofes than their contraction denotes ; and, 
in trees, or a clutter appearing between the Hems and whatever be their exterior, may within be made agree- 
the branches. But the fupcrltitions of the times fur- able retreats, for refreshment, indulgence, or (belter, 
niih other objects wfiicb are more within compafs : With fuch opportunities of improvement, even to 
hermitages were then real ; folitary chapels were com- decoration within itfelf, and with advantages of pro- 
mon ; many of the fprings of the country being deem- fpeet into the country about it, a fimple farm may un- 
edholy wells, were diftinguilhed by little Gutbic domes doubtedly be delightful. It will be particularly ac- 
built over them ; and every hamlet had its crofs ; even ceptable to the owner, if it be dofe to his park or hi* 
this, when perfect, fit on a little ruftic pillar, and that garden : the objects which conftantly remind him of 
railed upon a baj*e of circular fteps, may in fome fcene* bis rank, impofe a kind of conftraint ; and he feels 
be confiderable ; if a fituation can be found for a May- hi rafelf relieved, by retiring fometimes from the fplcn- 
pole, whence it would not obtrude itfelf on every view, dor of a feat into the fimplicity of a farm ; it is more 
that alfo might Dot be Improper | andan ancient church, than a variety of fcene; it is a temporary change of 
however unwelcome it may be when it breaks into the fituation in life, which has all the charms of novelty, 
deiign of a park or a garden, in fuch a farm as this cafe, and tranquillity, to recommend it. A place, 
would be a fortunate accident : nor would the old yew therefore, can hardly be deemed perfect, which is not 
in the church-yard be indifferent ; it would be a me- provided with fuch a retreat. But if it be the whole 
morial of the times when it was nfeful. of the place, it fceras inadequate to the manfioo: avi- 

Many other objects, fignificantof the manners of our fitor is difappointed ; the mallei is diflatisncd ; he is 
anceftors, might perhaps, npon recollection, occur; but not fufficiently diftinguifhed from his tenants; he 
■ thefe are amply fufficient for'a place of confiderable mifTes the appendage* incidental to his feat and his 
extent ; and cottages mult. abound in every age and fortune ; and is hurt at the fimilarity of his grounds 
every' country ; they may therefore be introduced in with the country about them. A paftoral or an an- 
different forms and pofitions. Large pieces of water dent farm is a little above the common level ; but c- 
are alfo particularly proper ; and all the varieties of ven thefe, if brought dofe up at the door, fet the 
rills are confident with every fpecica of farm. From houfe in a field, where it always appeal* to be neglec- 
the concurrence of fo many agreeable circutnttances in ted and naked. Some degree of polifh and ornament 
this, be the force or the effect of the character what it is expected in its immediate environs j and a garden, 
- may, a number of pleating fcenes may be exhibited ei- though it be but a fmall one, Ihould be iaterpofed ne- 
ther in a walk or riding, to be contraftcd to tbofe tweca the manfion and any fpedes of farm. 

5 O, *A 
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4. A fenfe of the propriety of fucb improvement! bed of flowers : but if the parterre haa been rifled for 

" about a feat, joined to a tafte for the more fimple de- the cmbelli foment of the fields, the country has on the 

lights of the country, probably fuggeftrd the idea of other hand been fearched for plant* new in a garden ; 

as ornamented farm, at the meant of bringing every rw and the fhrubs and the Aowen which ufed to be deem- 

ral circumftance within the verge of a garden. This ed peculiar to the one, have been liberally transferred 

idea baa been partially executed very often ; but no to the other ; while their number feema multiplied by 

where, perhaps, fo completely, and to fuch an extent, at their arrangement in fo many and fuch different difpo- 

atWoburn farm, (near Weybridge in Surry.) The place fitiona. A mort^ moderate ufe of them would, ho w- 



cs: of which near 35 are adorned to the 
lugheft degree ; of the reft, about two thirds are in pa- 
fturr, and the remainder is in tillage. The decoration! 
are, however, communicated to every part : for they arc 
dtfpofed along the fides of a walk, which, with it! ap- 
pendages, forma a broad belt round the grazing- 
grounds ; and is continued, though on a more con- 
1 traded fcale, through the arable. This walk is pro- 
perly garden ; all within it It farm ; the whole lies 
00 the two fides af a hill, and on a flat at the ft* 



. have been better ; and the variety more pleating-, 
had it been lefs licentious. 

But the excefs it only in the borders of the walk ; 
the fcenes through which it leads arc truly elegant, every 
where rich, and always agreeable. A peculiar chcer- 
fulnefs overfpreads both the lawns, anting from the 
number and the fplendor of the objects with which 
they abound, the lightnefs of the buildings, the ine- 
qualities of the ground, and the varieties of the plan- 
tations. The clumps and the groves, though feparate- 
: the flat is divided Into corn-fields ; the pafturee ly fmall, are often matted by the pcrfpective, and gn- 
cccupy the hill ; they are furrounded by the walk, thered into confidcrablc groups, which arc beautiful in 
and eroded by a communication carried along the their forms, their tints, and their pofitions. The brow 
brow, which is alfo richly dreifed, and which divides of the hill commands two lovely profpefts : the one 
them into two lawns, each completely encompafled gay and ei ten five, over a fertile plain, watered by the 
with garden. , rhamea, and broken by St Anne'i Hill and Wiudfor 

Thefe arc in themfelves delightful ; the ground in Cattle ; a large mead, of the molt luxuriant verdure, 
both lies beautifully ; they are diverfified with clumpa lies juft below the eye, fpreading to the banks of the 
and Jingle trees ; and the buildings in the walk feem river ; and beyond it the country is full of farms, vil- 
to belong to them. On the top of the hill is a large las, and villages, and every mark of opulence and cul- 
octagon ftruclure ; and, not far from it, the ruin of a tlvation. The other view is more wooded : the fteeple 
cbapel. To one of the lawns the ruin appears, on the of a church, or the turret* of a feat, fometimca rife 
brow of a gentle afcent, backed and grouped with Above the trees ; and the bold arch of Walton Bridge 
wood ; from the other is feen the octagon, upon the is there a conspicuous object, equally Angular and 
«dge of a fteep fall, and by the fide of a pretty grove, noble. The inclofurea on the flat are more retired 
which hangs down the declivity. This lawn is further and quiet; each is confined within itfelf; and all togc- 
embcllifhed by a neat Gothic building ; the former by tber they form an agreeable contrail to the open ra- 
the hbufe, and the lodge at the entrance ; and in both, pofure above them. 

other objects of lefs confequencc, little feats, alcoves, With the beauties which enliven a garden ate every 
and bridges, continually occur. where intermixed many properties of a farm : both the 

The buildings are not, however, the only orna- lawns are paftured; and the lowing* of the herds, the 
mentsof the walk ; it is (hut out from the country, bleating of the (beep, and the tiuklings of the bell- wed- 
for a confiderable length of the way, by a thick and . der, rcfound through all the plantations : even the 
lofty hedge-row, which is enriched with woodbine, jef- clucking of poultry is not omitted ; for a menagerie of 
famine, and every odoriferous plant whofe tendrils will a very fimple defign is placed near the Gothic building; 
entwine with the thicket. A path, generally of fand a fmall Terpentine river is provided for the water fowl ; 
or gravel, is conducted in a waving line, fometimes while the oihersftrayamong the flowerjng ihnibs on the 
clofe under the hedge, fometimes at a little diftance banks, or draggle about the neighbouring lawn : and 
the corn-fields are the fubjecte of every rural employ- 
ment which arable land from feed-time to harveft can- 
fumilh. But though fo many of the ciroimflance* 
occur, the fimplkity of a farm is wanting ; that idea 
is loft in fuch a profufion of ornament ; a rufticity of 
character cannot be preferved atnidft all the elegant 
decorations which may be lavilhed on a garden. 

FARMER, he that tenants a farm, or is leflee 

fiderarily thereof. Alfo generally every lefTee for life, year*, or 

ely fimple, at will, is called farmer. As this word implies no.my- 



from it j and the turf on either hand is diverfified with 
little groupes of fhrubs, of firs, or the fmalleft trees, 
and often with bed* of flowers : tbefe are rather too 
profufely ftrewed, and hurt the eye by their little- 
neffes [ but then they replenifh the air with their per- 
fumes, and every gale is full of fragrancy. In fome 
parts, however, the decoration is more cbafte 1 and the 
walk is carried between larger clumps of tvergreer 
thickets of deciduous fhrubs, o: 

open plantations. In one plai . . „ , , 

without any appendages, any gravel, or any funk fence llcry, except it be that of hulbandry, hulbandmaii is 
to feparate it from the lawn ; and is diftinguilhed on- the proper addition for a farmer, 
ly by the richoefs of its verdure, and the nicety of its 1'ai.msk, in mining, is the lord of the field, or on* 
prefervation. ,In the arable part it is alfo of green that fauns the tot and cope of the king, 
fward, following the direction of the hedges about the FARN islands, two groups of little illands add 
feveral inclofure* : thefc hedges are fometimes thicken- rocks, 17 in number, lying oppofite £o Bamborough 
ed with flowering fhrubs; and in every corner or va- cattle in Northumberland. At low water the point* 
cant fpace, i* a rofary, a clofe or an open dump, on a of fevtral others are vifible bcfide* the 1 7 juft mention- 
1 ed, 
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ed. The neareft ifland to the fhore 11 called the ffoufe- capital of llie hamlet of its own name, 41 mile* from Farnjiaai 
\jland, and lies exactly uric mile and 63 chains from the London on the Winchefter road. It is a large popu- F ' h „ 
coall. The mod dillant is about feven or eight miles, lout place, fituated on the river Wey , and fuppofed to ? ,„ 

rr*\. _'_ J..__ ?_!__!_ P__^L_._ __J _ f— f__l_ L»l_ !....- !.- _- F .L- f LI.l. _1 I_J L__- I* 



Their produce is kelp, feathers, and a few feals, which have its name from the fern which abounded here. It 
the tenar.t watches and (hoots for the fake of the oil was given by the Weil Saxon king Ethelbald to the 
and fkins. Some of them yield a little grafs that may fee of Winchefter j the biihops of which have general- 
ferve to feed a cow or two ; which the people tranf- ly refided in the caftle here, in the furaraer time, ever 
pott over in their little boats. The largeft or Houfe fince the reign of king Stephen, whoft brother, its then 
ifland is about one mile in compafs, and hasafort and bilhop, firft built it. It was a magnificent (Irudure, 
a lighthoufe. It contains about fix or fevea acres of with deep moats, ftrong walls and towers at proper 
rich pafture ; and the (hore abounds with good coals distances, and a fine park ; but it is rruch decayed, 
which are dug at the ebb of tide. St Cuthbcrt is faid The town, which has many handfome houfes, and well 
to have pafled the two laft years of his life on thia paved ftreeta, is governed by ia matters or burgeftrs, 
illand. A priory of Benedictines was afterwards efta- of whom two are bailiffs, (chofen anaually). They 
blilhed here/ for fix or eight monks, fubordinate to have the profit of the fairs and markets, and the affize 
Durham. A fquare tower, the remains of a church, of bread and beer } and hold a court every three weeks, 
and fome other buildings, are ftill to be feen on this which ha* power of trying and determining all actions 
illand ) and a (lone coffin, which is pretended to be under 40a. From Michaelmas to Chriltmas here is a 
that of St Cuthbert. At the north end of the ifle is good market for oats ; and one of the greateft wheat 
a deep chafm, from the top to the bottom of the markets in England, efpecially between All-Saints day 
rock, communicating with the fea ; through which, and midfummer. The toll-diih here was once reckon- 
in tempeftuoua weather, the water is forced with ed worth 100 1. a-year; but it is much diminifhed,' 
great violence and noife, and forms a fine jet d'eau of lince the people about Cbichefter and Southampton be- 
60 feet high. It is called by the' inhabitants of the gan to fend their meal to London by fea. But this lofir 
oppofite coaft, the Cbura. One of the iflanda in the w amply made up by the vaft growth of hops here, of 
moft diftant groupe is called the Pinnacles, from which there are 300 or 400 acres of plantations about, 
fome vaft columnar rocks at the fouth end, even at this town, and they are faid to outdo the Kentirn hop- 
tbeir fides, flat at the tops, and entirely covered with yards both in quantity and quality. This town fent 
guillemots and (hags. The fowlers oafs from one to members to parliament in the reign of Edward II. 
the other of thefe columns by means of a board, which but never fince. The magiftrates have their privilege*" 
they place from top to top, forming a narrow bridge from the bilhop of Winchefter, to whom they pay an 
over fuch a dreadful gap that the very fight of it ftrikca acknowledgment of 1 ad- a-year. The market is on 
one with horror. Thursday: fairs, Holy Thurfday, June 34. and Novem* 

FARNABIE (Thomas), fon of a carpenter at ber 2. Here are afree fchool, and a great market for 

London, born in 1575, ftaid a wort while at Oxford ; Wellh hofe. 

where being enticed to abandon his religion, be went FARNOVIANS, in ecclciiaftical hittory, a fc& of 
to Spain, and was there educated in a college belong- Socinians~, fo called" from Stanillaus Farnoviua, who J'e- 
ing to the Jefuits. Being weary of their fevere difci- parated from the other Unitarians in the year 1368, 
plioe, he went with Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis and was followed. by feveral- perfons eminent for their 
Drake in their laft voyage in 159;. He was after- learning. This feci did not laft long; for having; 
wards afoldier in the Low Countries: but being redu- loft their chief, who died in i6iy, it was fcattered 
ced to great want, returned to England, where wan- abroad and reduced to nothing. Farnovius was enga- 
dering about for fome time under the name of Tbomai ged by Gonefiua to prefer the Arian fyflcm to that of 
Ba'mrafe, the anagram of his name, he fettled at Mat- the Socinians, and coofequently alTerted, that Chrift 
tock in Somer fet (hire, and taught a grammar- fchool had been produced out of nothing by the Supreme Be- 
with good reputation. He removed to London, and ing before the creation of thia terreftrial globe. His - 
opened a fchool with large accommodations for young fentimenta concerning the Holy Ghoft are not certain- 
gentlemen. While he taught tins fchool, he was made ly known ; however, it appears that he warned his diT- 
Bufter of arts at Cambridge, and incorporated into the ciples againrl paying the tribute of religious worlhipto- 
univerfity of Oxford. Thence*he removed, in 1636, the Divine Spirit. , 

to Seven-oaks in Kent ; and taught the fons of feveral FAROJJHAR (George), an ingenious poet and 

noblemen and gentlemen, who boarded with him, with dramatic writer, the fon of a clergyman in Ireland, 

great fuccefs, and grew rich. His works gained him was born at Londonderry in 1678. He was fent to 

reputation. Upon the breaking out of the civil com- Trinity College, Dublin; but his volatile difpofit ion not 

motions in 164 1, he v>as caft into prifon. It was de- relifliing a college life, he betook himfelf to the ftage ; 

bated in the houfe of commons, whether he fhould be where, having dangeroufly wounded a brother-actor in ■ 

fent to America ; but this motion being rejected, he a tragic fcene, by forgetting to change his (Word for 

was removed to Ely-houfe in Holborn, and there he a foil, it (hocked him fo much that he left the Dublin 

died in 1 647. Mr Farnabie was a very eminent gram- theatre and went to London. Here he procured a licu- 

marian ; and many writers have fpoken with great ap- tenant's coromifilon by the interelt of the earl of Or"- 

probation of his labours. M. Bayle in particular fays, rery ; which he held feveral years, and gave many 

» His notes upon moft of the ancient Latin poets have proofs both of -courage and conduct. In 1 698,, he wrote 

been of very great ufe to young beginners ; being fhort, his firft comedy called Love and a Settle; which, for 

learned, and (Jefigned chiefly to clear up the text." its fprightly dialogue and bufy fcenes, was well recti- 

F.ARNHAM, oiF.ls.nham ; a town of Surry, and ved. In the beginning of the year I70o> which 1 
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Farquhar. the jubilee year at Rome, he brought out his Coniani 
■ T ~ Couple, w * 7"r^ ft. <& ^uM*.- and fuited Mr Wilkt's 
taleatt fo well in the charafter of Sir Harry Wildair, 
that the player gained aim oil at much reputation as 
the poet. This rempted him to continue it in another 
comedy called Sir Harry WMair, or The ftqvel of the 
Trip U the Jubilee; in which Mr* Oldfield acquired 
great applaofe. In 1702, he publifhed his Mrfcella- 
uie*, which contain a variety of humorous Tallies of 
fancy. In 1703, appeared the Incvnflant, or the Way 
to viia him ; in 1704, a farce called the Stage- coaih ; 
in 1705, The Twin Rkmh ; and in 1706, the Re- 
trailing Opur, founded on his own obfervations while 
on a recruiting party at Shrewfbury. His laft comedy 
was the Beaux Stratagem, of which be did not lire to 
enjoy the full fuccefa. Mr Farquhar married in 1 703. 
Before that time hia manner of life had been rather dif- 
fipatcd. The lady, therefore, who afterwards became 
his wife, having fallen violently in love with him, bnt 
judging that a gentleman of his humour would not ea- 
iily he drawn into the trammels of matrimony, contri- 
ved to have it given out that (he was poffeffed of a large 
fortune; and finding meana afterwarda to let Mr Far* 
quhar know her attachment to him, inr.ereft and vanity 
got the better of his paflion for liberty, and the lady and 
he were united in the hymeneal b^nds. But how great 
waa hia difappointment, when he found all hi* profpeclt 
overclouded fo early in life (for he waa then no more 
than 34-), by a marriage from which he had nothing to 
expect but an annual increafe of family, and an enlarge- 
ment of expence in oonfequence of it far beyond what 
hia income would fupport. Yet, to hit honour be it told, 
though he found himfelf thua deceived in a moft eflen- 
tial particular, he never was known once to upbraid hia 
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wife with it) but generoufly forgave an impofition which Fvrlw- 
love for him alone had urged her to, and even behaved to ■ ' 
her with all the tendernef* and delicacy of the moft in- 
dulgent hulband. 'Mr* Farquhar, however, did not very 
long enjoy the faappinefa fhc bad purchafed by this ftra- 
tagem; for the cir<-nmftaucc* that attended this union 
were in fome refpect perhaps the means of ihortening 
the period of the captain's life. For, finding himfelf cou- 
fiderably involved in debt in confequence of their increa- 
sing family, he was induced to make application to a cer- 
tain noble courtier, who had frequently prof e fled the 
greateft friendship for him, and given him the ft rongeft 
afTurances of hit intended fervices. This pretended pa- 
tron repeated his former declarations; but, exprefling 
much concern that he bad nothing at prefent immediate- 
ly in hit power, advifed him to convert hit commifEon 
into money to anfwer bis prefent occasions, and aflured 
him that in a (hort time he would procure another for 
him. Farquhar, who could not bear the thoughts of 
his 'wife and family being in diltrefs, followed thii ad- 
vice, and fold his commiflion ; but, to his great morti- 
fication and difappointment, found, on a renewal of hit 
application to this inhuman nobleman, that he had ei- 
ther entirely forgotten, or had never intended to per- 
form, the promife he had made him. This dift rafting 
fruftration of all his hopes fixed itfelffo ftiongly on our 
author's mind, that it foon brought on him a furr, tho' 
not a very fudden, dcclenfion of nature, which at length 
carried him off the ftage of life in 1 707, before he ar- 
rived at 30 years of age.— His comedies are fo diverting, 
and the characters fo natural, that his plays (till con- 
tinue to be reprefented to full houfet. 

FARRIER, one whofe employment is to (hoc hor- 
fes, and cure them when difcafed or lame. 



FARRIERY, 



THE art of preventing, curing, or palliating, the dif- 
cafes of hotfes. 
The practice of this ufeful art has been hitherto 
almoft entirely confined to a fet of men who are totally 
ignorant of anatomy and the general principles of me- 
dicine. It is not therefore furprifing, that their pre- 
. fcriptions mould be equally abfurd as the reafons they 
give for adminiftering them. It cannot indeed be ex- 
pected- that farriers, who are almoft univeTJally illiterate 
men, fhould make any real progrefs in their profelfion. 
They prefcribe draughts, they rowel, cauterife, etc. 
without being able to give any other reafon for their 
practice, but becaufe their fathers did fo before them. 
How can fuch men deduce the caufe of a diicafe from 
its fymptoms, or form a rational method of cure, when 
they arc equally ignorant of the caufes of difcafes and 
the operation of medicines ! 

The mifeiable date of this ufeful art has determined 
us to felect, from the bed authors, fuch a fyftem of 
practice as (cents to be formed on rational principles; 
this, we hope, will be a Sufficient apology for being fo 
full upon this article. 

Sect. L Central Direiliunt with regard to the 

Management of Horfes. 

1. It ought to be laid down w > general rule, to 



give horfes as few medicines at po.Tible ; and'by no 
means to comply with the ridiculous cuftom of fome, 
who are frequently bleeding, purging, and giving balls, 
though their horfes be in perfect health, and have no 
indication that requires fuch treatment, 

a. Proper management in their feeding, exercife, and 
drefling, will alone cure many difordera, and prevent 
moft ; for the Gmplicity of a horfe's diet, which chiefly 
Con fi ft a of grain and herbage, when good in kind, and 
difpenfed with judgment, fecures him from thefe com- 
plicated difordera which are the general effect* of in- 
temperance in the human body. 

3, In France, Germany, and Denmark, horfes are 
fcldom purged; there they depend much on alteratives; 
the ufe of the liver of antimony we have from the 
French, which is in general a good medicine for that 
purpofe, and may, in many cafes, be fubftitutcd in the 
room of purging, _ 

4, As hay is fo material an article in a horfe's diet, 
great care Ihould be taken to procure the bell : wben 
it is not extraordinary, tbe dull fhould be well fhook 
out before it is put in the rack ; for fuch hay is very 
apt to breed vermin. 

5, Beans afford the ftrongeft nourifhment of all grain; 
but are riiteft for laborious horfes, except on particu- 
lar occasions. In fome feafons they breed a kind of 
vermin called the red bugt, which is thought to be dan- 
gerous; 
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Mmajre- genus ; the beft method in fuch ■ cafe is to procure not in foiling as in grazing ; where, though a horfe Bload- 

ment of 3, em we u dried and fptft. loft* his flefh at firft, yet after the grafs has purged him, l"" n g- d 

^ orf "- 6. Bran fcalded it a kind of panada to a tick horfe : he foon growa.fat. * 

" but nothing is worfe than a too frequent ufe of it, eij 1 6. Young horfes, who have not done growing, muft 

ther dry or fcalded ; for it relaxes and weakens the be indulged more in their feeding than thole come to 

bowels too much. The botts in young horfes may be their maturity ; but if their exercife isfo little a* to 

Owing to too much mufty bran and chaff, given with make it neceitary to abridge their allowance of hay, a 

other foul food to make them up for fale ; particular little frefh ftraw Ihould conltantly be put in their racks 

care therefore mould be taken that the bran be always to prevent their nibbling the manger, and turning crib- 

fweet and new. biters ; they mould alfo be fometiines (trapped back in 

7. Oats, well ripened, make a more hearty and du- order to cure them of this habit. 

rable diet than barley, and are much better limed to 1 7. It is obvioo* to every one, what care mould be 

the confutations of Britifh horfes. A proper quan- taken of a horfe after violent exercife, that he cool not 

tity of cut ft raw and hay mixed with them, is lome* too fad, and drink no cold water, &c. for which rcafoit 

times very ufeful to horfes troubled with botts, indi- we fhall wave particular directions, 
geftion, 8cc, 18. Mod horfes fed for fale have the interftices of 

8. Horfes who eat their litter, fhould particularly their mufcles fo filled with fat, that their true fliapes 
have cut ftraw and powdered chalk given them with are hardly known. For which reafon a horfe juft come 
their feed ; as it is a lign of a depraved ftomacb, which out of the dealer's hands mould at firft be gently ufed. 
wants correcting. He ought to lofe blond, and have his diet lowered, 

9. The fart' marines are good paflure for horfes who though not too much : walking exercife is moft proper 
have been forfeited, and indeed for many other difor- at firft, two hours in the day ; in a week or fortnight 
ders : they purge more by dung and urine than any two hours at a time, twice a-day ; after this ufage for 
other paflure, and make afterwards a firmer fkih ; their a mouth, bleed him again, and give him two or three 
water it for the moft part brackifh, and of courfe, as times a- week fcalded bran, which will prepare him for 
well at the grafs, faturated with falts from the fea- purging phytic, that may now be given fafely, and re- 
water, peat ed at the ufual intervals. 

10. A fommer's grafs is often neceflary [ more par- 19. When a horfe comes out of a dealer's hands, hi* 
ticularly to horfes glutted with food, and which ufe cloathing muft be abated by degrees, and care taken 
little exercife : but a month or two's running is pro- to put him in a moderately warm liable ; otherwife the 
per for moft ; thofe efpecially who have been worked fodden tranfition would be attended with the worft con- 
hard, and have ftiff limbs, fwelled legs, or wind-galls, fequences. 

Horfes whofe feet have been impaired b/quittort, bad _ »«-,...,. 

(hoeing, or any other accidents, are alfo beft repaired Sect - «■ Qf Blood-Utttng. 

at grafs. Thofe lameneftes particularly require turn- 1. Horses who ftand much in (table, and are full 

ing out to grafs, where the mufcles or tendons are con- fed, require bleeding now and then ; efpccially when 

traded or (hi unk j for by the continual gentle exercife their eyes look heavy, dull, red, and inflamed } as alfo, 

in the field, with the affi (lance of a pattin-lhoe on the when they feel hotter than ufual, and mangle their 

oppofite foot, the (hortened limb is kept on the ftretch, hay. 

the waftedpartsarereftoredtotheirordinarydimenfions, Young horfes fhould be bled when they are fhedding 

and the limb again recovers its ufual tone and ftrength. their teeth, as it takes off thofe feverifh heats they 

! 1 . The fields which Ke near grew towns and are are then fubject to. But the cafes that chiefly require 

much dunged, are not proper pafturc for horfes [ but bleeding, are olds, fevers of moft kinds, falls, bmifes, 

on obfervation appear very injurious to them, if they hurts of the eyes, ftrains, and all inflammatory dif- * 

feed thereon all the fummer. orders, &c, 

1 1. Horfes may be kep,t abroad all the year, where It is right to bleed a horfe when he begins to grow 
they have a proper liable or fhed to flicker them from flefhy at grafs, or at any other time when he looks 
the weather, and hay at all times to come to. So heavy : and it is generally proper to bleed before pur- 
treated, they are fcldom lick ; their limbs are always ging. 

clean and dry ; and, with the allowance of com, will Let your horfe always be bled by meafure, that 

huat, and do more bufinefs than horfes kept constantly yon may know what quantity you take away : two or 

within doors. three quarts are always enough at one time ; when you 

1 3, If horfes, when taken from grafs, mould gr*w repeat it, allow for the Biforder and the horfe' a con- 
hot and coftive,'mix bran and chopt hay with their ftitution. 

corn 1 and give them fometimes a feed of fcalded bran Although the operation of blood-letting is generally 

for a fortnight, or longer : let their exercife and diet thought to be pretty well known, yet there are many 

be moderate for fomc time, and increafe both by de- untoward accidents that frequently happen from the 

greea. uufkilful and unexperienced in performing it. The 

14. When horfes are foiled in the liable, care Ihould following directions and cautions on this head are ex- 
be taken that the herbage is young, tender, and full of tracted from Mr Clark'i Treatife en the Prevention of 
fap ; whether it be green barley, tares, clover, or any Difcafei incidental to Horfet. 

thing elfe the feafon produces 1 and that it be cut frefh As horfes are naturally timorous and fearful, which 

once every day at leaft, if not oftener. is too frequently increafed by bad ufage and improper 

t j. When horfes lofe their flefh mnch in foiling, they chaftifement, they require in fome cafes, particularly 

Ihould in time be taken to a more loild diet : for it ra in this of bleeding, to be taken unawares or by fur- 
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Blood- pHfc, ud the orifice made into the vein before thtir of flopping up the orifice. For thit and a variety of Blooj. 
,J^""^ fears are alarmed. For thit reafon.tbefliamand blood- other rcafons which might be mentioned, a meafure, iatl °'- 
flick, as it is called, have been long in ufe, and in flcil- as above obferved, ought always to be ufed, in order * ~" 
fill hands are not improper ! nit rumen ts for the purpofe; to afcertain the quantity of blood that is taken away, 
although with many practitioners the fpring-fleam In pinning up the orifice, fome have a cuflom of 
would be much fafer, and on that account ought to be railing or drawing out the (kin too far from the vein ; 
preferred. When a lancet it ufed, the infiant the hence the blood flows from the oriiice in the vein into 
liorfe feels the point of it, he raifes or fhakea hia head the cellular fubftance between it and the Iki'n, which 
and neck, in order to fhun the inftrument before the caufea a large lump or f welling, to take place imraedi- 
operator has time to make a proper orifice, which fre- ately : thia frequently ends in what is called a f-wilhJ 
quently proves too fmall or too large ; for this reaion, aeti; a fuppuration follows, which prove* both tedious 
thofe who have tried the lancet have been obliged to and trouble fome to cure. In cafes where a horfc may 
lay it alide. be tied up to the rack after bleeding in the neck, pin- 
Many perfons tie a ligature or bandage round the rang up the external orifice may be difpenfed with ; 
neck, in order to ratfe the vein, and that they may but when a horfe is troubled with the gripes or any 
flrike the fleam into it with the greater certainty ; other acute difeafe, in which he lies down and tumble* 
but a Hight view of ita effects En preventing this, and about, it is neceflary that the orifice be pinned up with 
its other confequences, will ihow the impropriety of care, in order to prevent the lofs of too much blood, 
the practice. As the neck or jugular vein on the near fide is com< 
When a ligature is tied round the neck previous to monly opened forcunreniency by thofe who are tight- 
blrtding in the jugular veins, it is to be obferved, that handed, the young practitioner mould learn to perform 
it flops the circulation in both veins at the fame time; on both fides of the neck. This he will find in prac- 
Jience they become turgid and very full of blood, in- tice to be not only uleful but neceflary, as he may fre- 
fomuch that they feel under the finger like a tight quently have occafion to draw blood from horfes in very 
cord; and as the parts around them are loofe and foft, aukward fituationat he will likewife find his account 
when the flroke is given to the fleam, the vein by its in it in a variety of cafes, which it is needled here to 
hardnefs or tightness flips to one fide, of couife it c- particularize. 

ludea the flroke ; hence a deep wound is made by the The proper place for making the opening in the 

fleam to no purpofe, and thia ii fometimes too fre- neck or jugular vein is likewife neceflary to be attend- 

quently repeated. Unflcilful people have likewife a edto ; for when the oriiice is made too low, or about 

cuflom of waving or (linking the blood-dick before they the middle of the neck, where the vein lies deep under 

flrike the fleam in view of the horfe, whofe eye is fixed the mufcular teguments, the wound becomes difficult 

on that inltrument; and when they intend to give the to heal, and frequently ends in a fuppuration, with a 

flroke, they make a greater exertion: hence the horfe jetting out of proud flefh from the orifice; wliich, un- 

being alarmed by ita motion, raifes hit head and neck, luckily, is as unlkilfully treated in the common method 

and a difappoint men t follows. The Druggie that enfues of cure, viz. by introducing a large piece of corrofive 

by this means prolongs the operation ; the ligature at fublimate into the wound : this not only deftroyt the 

the fame time being tlilt continued ronnd the neck, a proud flelh in the lips of the wound, but a confiderable 

total flagnation of the blood in the reficls of the head .portitm of the flelh around it; and in farriery it is called 

takes place; and hence it frequently happens, tint carting out lit vein. It frequently happens, that this 

the horfe falls down in an apoplectic fit. In fuch corrofive application deftroyt the vein likewife ; and 

cafes the operator being difconcertcd, generally de- fome times violent hemorrhagica follow, fo at to endan- 

fiiU from any farther attempts to draw blood at ger the life of the animal. 
. that time, under the idea that the horfe was vicious The moll proper place for making the opening in 

and unruly, although the very treatment the horfe the jugular veins is where the teguments are thinneft, 

had juft undergone rendered bleeding at this time whichisabout a hand-breadth from the head, and about 

the more neceflary, in order to make a fpeedy re- one inch below the branching or joining of the vein 

vulfion from the veffels of the head. Therefore, a li- which comes from the lower jaw, and which may be 

gature or bandage ought never to be ufed till fuch time diflinctly feen when any preflure it made on the main 

at the opening is made into the veinj and even then it branch of the vein. 

will not be neceflary at all timet if the horfe can Hand In performing the operation with a fleam, the ope- 
on his feet, at a moderate preflure with the finger on rator fhould hold the fleam between the fore- finger and 
the vein will make the blood fl»w freely ; but if the horfe thumb of the left hand; with the fecond finger he it to 
it lying on the ground, a ligature will be necefTary. make a flight preflure on the vein, and before it be- 
But farther, the conculfion or ihock the horfe re- comet too turgid or full make the opening j the fame 
ceives from his falling down in the above fituation, degree of preflure is to be continued on the vein, till 
which will always happen if the ligature is too long fuch time as the quantity of blood to be taken away it 
continued, may caufc a blood-vefTel within the head received into a proper meafure. 

to burft, and death may be the confequencc. ' Another great error, which generally prevails in open- 

Another cuflom equally abfurd is allowing the blood ing the veins with a fleam, is the applying too great 

to fall in a dunghill amongft ftraw, in dry land 1 , or in force, or giving too violent a ftroke to it, by which it 

dry dull, by which means no diftinct idea can be form- is forced through the oppofite fide of the rein : hence 

ed of the quantity that it or ought to be taken away, there is danger of wounding the coats of the arteries, 

In fuch cafes horfes have fallen down in a faint fiom as they generally lie under the veins; or, in fome parti- 

the lofs of too much blood, before the operator thought cular places, of wounding the tendons, efpccially when 
N a ii3. this 
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Bloud- this operation is performed in the legs, thighs, &c. or quart or two pounds, it in facl trifling with the dif- Paring. 

t '"'"g- in the veins, commonly called ihepfale sent/, under the cafe j the horfe la fa id to liave been kiiod-,1, and that ■ J * 

* tread, ihe eonfequenccs are frequently very troublefome fatisfies his owner and the farrier) time is loft ; the difeafe 

to remove, and in fome cafes prove fatal, Mr Gibfon, in acquires ftrength ; it will then be beyond the power of 

his Treatiie on the Difeafe* of Horfei, mentions a cafe art to mitigate or to conquer it : hence the borfe falls 

of a fine horfe that was blooded in the plate veins for a facrifice to timidity and ignorance. It is to be re- 

a lamencu) of the ftoulder, which was followed with a membered, that inflammatory difeafes, particularly 

hard oval fwelling about the fize of a goofe egg, which when the bowels are affected, make a »ery rapid 

extended upwards on the brcaft, and like wife down the progrefs in horfes j and if they arc not overcome at the 

leg:, attended with esceflive pain, fever, deadnefs inlhe beginning by bleeding plentifully, the horfe commonly 

horfe's looks, and all the other fymptoms of a begin- dies in 14 or 30 hours of a gangrene and mortification 

ning mortification, in the intcftines. 

In order to avoid the con fequences fome times attend- P „, „- - 

ing thefe local operations in the bread, legs, ere. and SlCT.HI. Of Purging. 

as horfes are more or lefs troublefome and reftlefa. Purging is often neceflary in grots full horfes, in 

whereby accidents of this kind may happen, it will fome diforder* of the ftomach, liver. Sec. bnt mould be 

perhaps be adrifcable, in mod cafes of lamenefs, &c. directed with caution. Before a purge is given to any 

to draw blood from the larger veins in the neck only, horfe, it is neceflary fome preparation Ihould be made 

where there is lefs danger of accidents, more efpecially for it, in order to render the operation more fafe and 

if a fpring fleam is ufed : for although it might be of efficacious: thus a horfe that is full of fk-fh ihould firft 

fome advantage in particular cafes to draw blood as be bled, and at the fame time have his diet lowered 

near the affected part as poffible, yet the bad confe- for a week, efpecially thofe that have been pampered 

quences frequently attending if ought to counterba- for fale -, feveral mafhes of fcalded bran Ihould alfo 

lance any advantages that may be expected from it, previously be given, in order to open the bowels, and 

efpecially as the quantity of blood drawn from the unload them of any indurated excrement, which fome- 

fmall veins is but inconfiderable, and of courfe no great times proves an obftacle to the working of the phytic, 

benefit can be expected from it in horfes when they by creating great ficknefs and griping, 
aredifeafed. Let it be remembered, that a horfe is purged- with 

The principal view in drawing blood Is thelefTtning difficulty ; that the phyfic generally lies 24. hours in 

of its quantity, by which the remaining mafs circulates the guts before it works ; and that the trad of bowels 

with more freedom in the vetfels ; it likewife takes it has to pafs through is above 30 yards, all lying 

off the inflammatory tendency of the blood, removes horizontally ; consequently refmous and other improper 

fpafms, &c. and prevents other bad confequences that drugs may, and often do, by their violent irritation, 

may follow, efpecially in plethoric habits: and it ought occafion exceffive griping! and cold fweats, (have off 

always to be remembered, that when the figns or the very mucus or lining of the guts, and bring on in- 

fymptoms of a difeafe are taken from the motion of flam mations, which often terminate in mortifications and 

the blood, the diforders arifing from it depend upon its death. It is remarkable too, that the ftomach and guts 

circulation being either increafed or diminished ; hence, of a horfe are but thin, compared to fome other animals' 

therefore, all the changes which take place in the tex- of the fame bulk, and therefore mull be more liable to 

ture, quantity, and quality of the blood, are attended inflammation andir " 



with a diminution or increafe of its velocity. Horfes kept much in the ftable, who have not the 

Although the cafes which may require bleeding are proper benefit of air and exercife in proportion ' to 

numerous, yet one general caution is neceflary, namely, their food, fhould in fpring have a mild purge or two 

never to takeaway blood but when it is abfolutely nc* after a previous preparation by bleeding, lowering their 

ceflary ; for it is a fluid that may be eafily taken away, diet, and fcalded mafhes. 

but cannot be fo eafily replaced ; befides, the practice Horfes that fall off in their ftomach, whether it 

of bleeding frequently, or at flatcd times, is exceeding- proceeds from too full feeding, or tngtndering crudi- 

ty improper, as it difpofes the body to become lax, ties and indigefted matter, ihould have a mild purge 

weak, and plethoric. In. bleeding, therefore, a due or two. 

regard mult always be had to the conditution, age, Horfes of a hot temperament will not bear the com- 

ftrength, &c. of horfes, and the ftate or habit of body mon aloetic purges t their phyfic therefore Ihould be 

they are in at the time. mild and eooling. 

Although we ought to be {paring of drawing blood Purging is always found very beneficial in ftubborn 

from horfes on trifling occafions when they may be dry coughs : but mild mercurials joined with them make! 

laid to be in health, yet when cafes occur that do re- them yet more efficacious. 

quire it, it may not only fafely, but ufefidly, be recom- Horfes of a watery conditution, who are fubject to 

mended to take away a greater quantity at once than fwelled legs, that run a (harp briny ichor, cannot have 

is generally done ; that is, from fix to eight pounds, the caufes removed any way fo effectually as by pur- 

vhich will be about three or four quarts Englifh mca- ghig. 1 

fure, according to the urgency of the fymptoms, Sec. The firft purge you give to a 1 

' at the time, ftrength and age of the horfe considered, in order to know his conditution. 

For as horfes are very fubjefl to inflammatory difeafes It is a miftaken notion, that it a proper pi 

and thofe that are of the fpafmodic kind, and as bleed- purge does not work to expectation, the horfe 

ing plentifully relaxes the whole fyftem in thefe cafes, injured by it ; for though it does not pafs by ftool, its 

the taking away a (mall quantity of blood, about one operation may b* more efficacious as an alterative to 

Vol. VII. Part I. P - purify 
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Purging medicines are very fuccefifully given in 
foiall quantities mixed with others j and aft then aa 
alteratives. 

If mercurial phyfic is given, care fhould be taken 
that it. be well prepared ; and warmer cloathing and 
greater cireumfpettion are then required. 

Purge* mould be given early in the morning upon 
an empty ftomach : about three or fout hours after the 
horfe has taken it, he fhould have s feed of fcaldcd bran i 
and a lock or two of hay may then be put into his 
rack. The fame day give him two more malhcs; but 
fhould he refufe warm meat, be may be allowed 'raw 
bran. 

All his water ihould be milk-warm, and have a hand- 
fill of bran fqueezed in it ; but if he refutes to drink 
white water, give it him without bran. 

Early the next morning give him another mafh ; but 
if he refufes to eat it, give him at much warm water at 
he will drink : let him be properly cloathed, and rode 
gently about. Thia ihould be done two or three timet 
a-day , unleft he purges violently j once or twice will 
ihrnbefufficicntiat night give him a feed. of oatt mixed 
with bran. 

During the working, a horfe ihould drink plenti- 
fully; but if he will not drink warm water, he muft 
be indulged with cold, rather than not drink at all. 
We (hall here infert fome general forms of purges. 
Tasb focotorine aloet ten drams, jalap and iak of 
tartar each two drams, grated ginger one dram, 
oil of cloves to drops) make them into a ball with 
fyrup of buckthorn. Or, 
Taks aloet and cream of tartar each one ounce, ja- 
lap two drama, cloves powdered one dram, fyrup 
of buckthorn a fumcient quantity. 
Or the following, which hat an eftablifhed chancier 
among fportfmeu : 

Tak* aloet from ten drams to an ounce and an half, 
myrrh and ginger powdered each half an ounce, 
faffron and oil of anifeed each half a dram. 
Mr Gibfon recommends the following: 
Taxi focotorine aloet ten drama, myrrh finely pow- 
dered half an ounce, faffron and frcih jalap in 
powder of each a dram ; make them into a (tiff 
ball with fyrup of rofes, then add a fmall fpoon- 
ful of rectified oil of amber. 
The focotorine aloet- Ihould always be preferred to 
the Barbadoca or plantation aloet, though the Utter 
may be given to robuft ftrong horfet ; but even then 
mould always be prepared with the fait or cream of 
tartar, which, by opening its parts, prevents its ad- 
fcefion to the coats of the ftomach and bowel* ; from 
wheoee horrid griping*, and even death itfelf, bat often 
enfued. This caution it well worth remarking, as 
many a boric hatb fallen a facrifice to the neglect of it. 

Half an ounce of Caftile foap, to a horfe of a grefa 
conftitutioa, may be added to any- of the above ; and 
the proportions may be iocreafed for ftrong horfet. 

When mercurial phyfic it intended, give two drama 
of calomel over night, mixed up with half an ounce of 
diapente and a little honey, and' the purging ball the 
next morning. 

, The following, when it can be afforded, it a very 
gentle and effectual purge, particularly for fine delicate 
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horfet t and if prepared with the Indian rhubarb, will Pur^ng. 
not be cxpenfivc. ' ' v ■* 

Take of the fineft focotorine aloet one ounce, rhu- 
barb powdered half an ounce or fix drams, ginger 
grated one dram) make into a ball with fyrup of 
roles, * _ 

The following purging drink may be. given wftb 
the utmoft ufety; it may be quickened or . made 
ftronger, by adding an ounce more fenna, or two drami 
of jalap. 

Take fenna two ounces; infufe it in a pint of boil. 

ing water two hours, with three drams of fait of 

tartar ; pour off, and diflulve in it four ouncea 

of Glauber's falts, and two or three of cream of 

tartar. 

Thia laft phyfic is cooling, e«fy, and quick in itt 

operation ; and greatly preferable in all inflammatory 

cafes to any other purge, at it pallet into the blood, 

and opera tea alfo by urine. 

When horfes lofe their appetite after purging, it it 
- ■ ' ftomach-driufcrnadeof 



ncccfiarj to gi' 

an infufion of camomile - 



thema 



nifcedt, and faffron; 
or the cordial ball may be given for that purpofe. 

Should the purging continue toojong, give an ounce 
of diafcordium in an Engliflj pint of Port-wine; and 
repeat it once in is hours, if the purging continues. 
Plenty o<* gum-arabic water ihould alfo be given; and. 
in cafe of violent gripes, fat broth glyiters or tripe li- 
quor mould be often thrown up, with IOO drops of. 
laudanum in each. 

The Arabic folution may be thus prepared. 
Take of gum arabic and tragacanth of each four 
ouncea, juniper- berries and carraway- feeds of each 
an ounce, clove* bruifed half an ounce ; fi miner 

fently in a gallon of water till the gums are dif- 
olved : give a quart at a time in half a pail of 
water ; but if he will not take it freely this way,- 
give it him often in a horn. 
When a purge doea not work, but makes the horfe 
{well, and refute hit food and water, which it fometimc* 
the effi-et of bad drugs or catching cold, warm diuretict- 
aie the oaly remedy ; of which the following are re- 
commended. 

Task a pint of white-wine,, nitre one ounce ; mix 

with it a dram of camphirc, diflolved in a little 

rectified fpirit of wine; then add two drams of 

oil of juniper, and the lame quantity of unrccti- 

fied oil of amber, and four ounce* of honey or. 

fyrup of marlhmallows. 

When a horfe fweUe with much phyfic, do not fuf- 

fer him t« be rode about till he. has fome vent ; but 

rather lead him gently in hand 'till fome evacuation it . 

obtained. 

At it is obferved, that horfet more willingly take 
fweet and palatable things than thofe that are bitter' 
and of an ill tane r care mould be taken that the latter 
be given in balls, and that their drinks be always con- 
trived to be as little naufeuus at poffihle, and fweetened 
cither with honey or liquorice. Thofe that are pre- 
pared with- graft powder* are by no means fo agreeable 
to a 'horfe at thofe made by infufion ; as the former 
often clam the mouth, irritate the membranes about 
die palate and throat, and frequently occafion the 
cough they are intended to prevent. 

Balls ihould be of an oval iaape, and not exceed the 
ame 
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ClylUrt. Sax of a pullet's rgg": whsnthcdofe i*larger, it (hoiild particular complaints in the bowel*, eryfteri give al- Clyftert. 

fc " » ' ■ be divided into two j and they Ihould be dipt in oil, moft immediate relief, m tbe remedies, when judici- * ' . 

to make then* ftp down tbe eaficr. oufly prefcribed, paf. immediately to the parts affeoY- 

Tite following cathartic ball* are recommended by td, with little or ao alteration front tbe power* of 

• statu Mr Taplia * i the ingredient*' of which are differently the body. 

DinHiry, proportioned, fo as to fuit different circumftances in Nor is tbe ufe of clyfters confined to medicines only i 

P ■ ■l 6 - refpcd to ilrength, age, fixe, and conftttution : food and noorifhment may be canveyed into the fy- 

.4 , Socotorine aloes one ounce ; India rhubarb two Stem in tbia way, when a horfe is unable to f wallow 

'drachma; jalap and cream of tattar each one any thing by the mouth. Horfea have frequently 

drachm ; ginger {in powder 1 two Goruploa j efien- been fnpported for feve»al days together by nourifhing 

tisl oil of doves and anifeed each twenty drops ; dyftera, made of thick water-gruel, daring violent in- 

fyrup of buckthorn a fufficieut quantity to form (laminations or tumors in the throat, till fueh time as 

the balk. they have been difcufled or fuppurated. 

2. Socotorine aloes ten drams ; rhubarb, jalap, Nor will thefe effects appear ftrange to thofe who 

and ginger, each two drams ; cream of tartar have an acquaintance with the anatomical ftruciure of 

three drama, and fyrup of buckthorn to make the body. For the fake of thofe who have not, it may 

tbe ball. joft be tofneient to obferve, that certain veOcla called 

j. Barbadoes abea nine drams; jalap, Caftile foep, laftealn. whole raoutha open into the inner cavity of 

and cream of tartar, of each two drams ; dia- the inteftines, abforb or drink up the chyle or nourilh- 

grydinm and ginger (in powder) each a dram; ment that is produced from the food, and convey it 

fyrup of buckthorn fufficient to make the ball. into the hum of blood. The fame prccefa takes place 

4. Barbados aloes ten drams ; Caftile foap and when nourilhment it conveyed into the inteftines by 

jalap (ia powder) of each half an ounce; cream tbe anus or fundament: only the food requires to ba 

of tartar and ginger each two drama; oil of fo far prepared, broken down and diluted with water, 

- anifeed forty drops; of clove* twenty drops; aa to render it fit to be abforbed by the reffela men- 

which form into a ball with fyrup of rafes or. tioned above. 

buckthorn. In adm Sniftering dyfters, it ought always to be ob- 

♦ From o _ ree *c or a . ferved, that the contents of the clyfter be neither 
C/I™ ■ Sect. IV. Of Clrftr, \. ,„„ kW 00, too cold, .. *kh,r of th.fi e.trraM 
ciicr^H- Civrriu adminiftcn-d to horfea, are of greater will furprife the horfe, and caufe him to ejeer. or 

'■*•?•* 7' importance in relieving them from many acute com- throw it out before it has had time to have any ef< 

plaints, than is generally imagined ; and it were to be feci. Previous to introducing tbe clyfter-pipe, the 1 

wifhed, that, in place of the more expenfive cordial operator, after anointing his hand and aim with oil, 

drenches, &c. which are but too frequently given in butter, or hogVlard (obferring, at the fame time, 

< moft of thefe cafes, a fimple dyfter of warm water, or that the naila of his fingers arc Ihort), may introduce 

thin water-gruel, were fubftitutcd in their ftead ; the it into the reftum, and draw out the hardened dung 

latter proving of great benefit, whilft (be former too gradually.' This operation, in farriery, is termed back' 

frequently prove hurtful nuking ; and becomes the more neceflary, as it fre- 

Clyftera ferve not only to evacuate tbe contents of quently happens that great quantities of hardened 

the. nut eft i net, but alto to convey very powerful medi- dung is, in feme cafes, collected in the reftum, and 

cines into the fyftem, when perhaps it is not practi- which the horfe cannot void ealily without affiilance 

sable to do it by the mouth : for although they are of this kind. 

only conveyed into the larger inteftines, and perhaps The conipofirion of clyfters Ihould be extremely 

hardly penetrate into the fmaller ; ftill they are ex* Ample 1 on that account they will be eafily prepared, 

tremely afeful, by foraensjng as it were the latter, and and as eafily administered, provided the operator is 

at the fame time by foftening the hardened excrement furnifhed with a fuitable iriftrument for the purpofe. 

that is accumulated in the former, and rendering it fo The generality of clyfter-pipet that are ufed, are 

foft at to be expelled out of the body, by which flatu- by far too fmall and too fhort : although it may 

lencies or other offending matters that may be pent appear a' kind of paradox, yet it is a fact, that a 

up in them are likewke expelled. Edides, by their clyfter-pipe of a larger fize than the ordinary ones, 

warmnefs and relaxing powers, they ad as a foment a- and of a proper thicknefs, is much ealier introduced 

tion to the bowels : hence they may be of conlider- ioto the anus than one that is confiderably fmaller. 

able fervice in removing fpafmodic conftrietions in the It is likewife obvious, that when the pipe is too fliort, 

bowels, carrying off flatulencies, and in preventing in- it renders clyfters of no ufe, becaufe it cannot convey 

fiammation in the inteftines, Sec. ; or, by conveying the clyfters fo far up into the inteftines as is neceflary 

opiates to the parts affc&rd, give fpeedy relief in cho- for them to be retained ; a fmall fliort pipe of fix or 

has. Sec 5rc. eight inches long, is not capable of conveying the in' 

The ufe of emolKeM dyftert in fevers are confider- jrction to the end of the re&um, which, in a horfe or* 
able. Tbey act by revulfion, and relieve the head when a middling fize, is about 1 6 or 1 8 inches long. 
too much aJretied. Befidet, by throwing in a quanti- But farther, after the hardened dung is taken out 
ty of diluting liquor int«- the intcftinei, it not only re- of the re&um by the operation above mentioned, the 
hur.es and deaafes them, but may be laid to cool the bladder being dittended and full of urine, it cannot ex- 
body in general ; at the fame time, a' eonliderable por- ert its contra&mg power immediately, fo as to expel 
tion of the liquid is abforbed and conveyed into the its contents ; it therefore prefix up the empty rectum, 
sufsof blood, by which means it i»<Ulu*cd( and, in and forma aw it were a kind of tumor init ; if the pipe 

Pa 
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Clyfterj, Jg too ftiort, it cannot reach beyond thin riling in the fters, it a fimple bag or ox-bladder, which will hold Clyde™. 
,™ < '■"' rectum, which Forma as it were a declivity back to- two or three quarts, tied to the end of a wooden pipe if*^ 
wards the anus ; and hence the liquor regurgitates or about 14 or 15 inches long, one inch and a half dia- 
flowt back at the anut as foon aa it is discharged from meter where the bag ia tied, and of a gradual taper 
the pipe. to the extremity, where the thicknefe fkould fuddenly 
The ftnalliiefa of the bag or bladder, which is gene- increafe, and be rounded off at the point, and made 
Tally proportioned to that of the pipe, it another as Smooth ai poflible 1 the perforation or hole through 
very material objection to thefe instruments, as it fel- the pipe may be made Sufficiently large, To as toad- 
dom contains one quart of liquid ; from which cir- mit the end of a common funnel, for pouring in the 
cumftancc, very little benefit can be derived from the liquor into the bag. By the flexibility of the blad- 
ufe of them in fuch large inteftines as thofe of a horfe. dcr at the end of this inftrument, no danger can hap- 
Doctor Bracken, in his firft volume, page 203. has a pen to the horfe ; the clyfter is conveyed fo.far op in- 
very judicious remark on the off of clyftert. fie ob- to the inteftines that it will be retained ; it caufes no. 
iervea, that " the colon of a horfe feems to be three furprife (providing the liquor be neither too hot nor. 
guts, by reafon of the two necks of about half a yard too cold, but milk warm), as no other force is requir- 
each, is. drawn up into many cells or puifet by means ed to throw it up than the holding the bag a. little 
ef two ligaments, one of which runs along the upper higher than the level of the pipe ; by which meant-. 
and the other the under fide of it, which, with the af- the liquor flows gently into the gut, without any fur- 
fiflance of a valve or flap at its beginning, hinder the prife to the horfe. After ufing the bag, it may be- 
excrements cither from returning back into the Small blown full of wind, a eork put into the pipe, and hung 
guts, or falling too foon downwards, before the chyle up in fomc dry place to prevent it from rotting ; by 
or milky Subftance prepared from the food be Sent in- which meant it will tail a considerable time. 
to its proper veffela. And, indeed, the cecum or Clyilers ate diftinguilhed by different names, which; 
blind gut, which is the firft of the three larger guts, denote the quality of the ingredients of which they 
feems to be fo contrived in the manner of a valve, to are compofed, as emollient, laxative, diuretic, ano- 
hinder the aliment and chyle from pafltng too foon into dyne, Stc. As the more general ufe of clyftert, in 
the colon; for, if the aliment and chyle were not in fome the practice of farriery, would be attended with the 
tneafure hindered in their paflkge through thefe large moil falutary effects, especially in acute difcafea, where 
gutt, the body could not be Sufficiently fupplied with the fpeedicft afitftance is neceffary, we mall here fub- 
oourilhment. The firft of thefe colons is about a yard join fomc forms of recipes for compofuig them, togc- 
and a half in length, the Second about a yard, and the ther with. the cafes in which they may be adotiniftered 
third, or that part which joins the rectum or arfe-gut, with advantage. 

near fix yards in length ; fo that the colon of a horfe 1. Emollient clyfter. Two or three quarts of thin 

14 hands high, may be Said to be nearly eight yard* water-gruel, falad oil and coarfe Sugar, of each. 

and a half long ; arid, from it, along the rectum or , fix ounces, Dtffolve the fugar in the water-gruel, 

ftraight gut to the anus, where the excrements are- then add the falad oil — Give it milk warm. 

discharged) is not above half a yard 1 fo that it is plain,, z. Laxative djjUr. Two or three quarts of thin. 

clyfters operate moftly in, the colon ; though I nuift water-gruel, Glauber's faltt eight ounces, falad 

fay they are given in too fmall quantities ; for what oil fix ounces. 

fignifies two quarts of liquor in a gut nine yards long, When Glauber's falts-are not at hand, common fait 

and four or five inches diameter, in a natural ftate ;. may be ufed in its Acad. 

but in the colic, it is fo diftended with flatulenciei,. A great variety of recipes might be added for roa- 

that its diameter exceeds Seven or eight inches, as I king clyfters,. compofed of the infufion of different 

have frequently obferved in thofe dying of that di- herbs, feeds, Sec. But the above ingredients are always 

ftemper." eafily got 1 and they will be found to anfwer all the 

Large fyringee are frequently ufed for the purpose intentions required under this head, which is to fon.cn 

of giving clyilers i hut of all the instruments ever the hardened excrements, to lubricate the inteftines, 

invented, they feero the moft improper for horfet. and, by exciting a gentle Stimulus, promote a free dif- 

The Ihortneft and fmalloefs of their ivory pipes, charge of their contents; which, when once obtained,, 

are not only a material objection againft the ufe Seldom fails of. giving relief in inflammatory cafes, 

ofthem, but they are apt to tear and wound the gut; fpafms, fitc. 

for if a horfe mould prove reftlefs, either from pain, 3. Pvg>*g ct$fler. Infufe, two- ounces of Senna in 

as in cafes of the gripes, or from vLcioufoefe, the fy- two quarts of boiling water ; ftrain it off; then 

tinge and pipe being quite inflexible, in the ftruggle add Syrup of buckthorn and common oil, of each 

to throw up the injection the gut may be wounded- four ounces. 

or hurt, by which a discharge of blood and other bad This clyfter' will operate more briikly than the for. 

confequr occ« may follow. But although there wat. mer, and, on that account, may be preferred when aa. 

Rot the leaft chance, of their hurting the horfe or immediate or fpeedy difdiarge is neceffary. 

wounding the gut, yet the force with which they 4. Anotiyiu clj/ler. The idly of ftsrch, or infufion 

throw up the liquor, always caufes a furprife, of courfe of lintfeed, one pint ; .liquid laudanum, one ounce 

a refiftance, attended with a vigorous effort to throw or about two table Spoonfuls. 

it out ; which indeed frequently happens before the When there it reafon to apprehend inflammation in 

pipe of the fyringc is withdrawn, and frequently upon the bowels, opium- may. be given in place of laudanum* 

the operator. I,om *o to 30 grains, in proportion to the urgency of 

. Xbj moft. proper inftrument for the giving of cly- the Symptoms ; it ought to be well triturated or rub-i 

bed. 
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Clyften. bed" la a mortar, with a little of the liquid, till it has It ought always to be remembered, that clyftera Rnwd* »nd 

*"" V '" thoroughly diffoWed. The fmallnefs of the quantity fhould be repeated frequently, till fuch time as the- , Selon '- ( 

of liquid here recommended, gives it the better chance diforder for which they are given is either removed 

of being the longer retained, as the good effects to be or greatly abated. This injunction mar be the more 

derived from the opium depend entirely on tbis cir- readily complied with, ai the administering clyitert 

cumftance. This clyfter is proper to be given in vio- to horfes is not attended either' with much trouble or 

lent griping*, attended with purging, in order to blunt disturbance to them, , 

the fharpnefs of the corroding humours, and to allay „ *,„,.„ . • r,..j, 

the pain ufually attending in ?uch cafes. The ftarca Sect. V. Rovth and Setont *. , jj^"* 

will in fome meafure fupply the deficiency of the natu- I. Rowels for horfes, anfwer the fame purpofe at 

ral mucus, or covering of the intcftines, which has ifliiei in the human body. The method of introducing 

been carried off by violent purging. It may be re- them is by making an incifioo through the /kin, about - 

peated, if the fymptoms continue violent, only dimi- three-eighths of an inch lung, and then Separating the 

niihiog .the quantity of laudanum or of the opium. ikin from the flefh with the finger, or with a blunt 

5. Nouri/biag defter. Thick water-gruel three quarts, horn, all round the orifice, as far as the linger will ca* 
When clyftera of this kind are found necefTary, they fily reach ; then introducing a piece of leather, very 

may be given four or five times in the day, according thin, Shaped round, about the fize of a crown piece, 

as circumilancea may require ; they are of confiderable having a large round hole in the middle of it. Previ- 

fervice in cafea where the horfe cannot eat fufficicotly ous to introducing the leather, it fhould be covered 

to Support him, orfwallow any thing, from innamma- with lint or tow, and dipped into fame digeftive oinc- 

tion or the throat, jaws, &c. or in coovulfions, attend- ment ; a pledget of tow, dipped in the fame ointment, 

cd with a locked jaw, &c. fhould likewife be put iuto the orifice, in order to keep- 

6. Diurdic dyfitr. Venice turpentine two ounces 1 out the cold ain the parts around it foon-fwcll, which 
Caftile foap one ounce. Diffolve the foap in is followed with a plentiful difcharge, from the orifice, 
two quarts of warm water ; then add the turpen- of yellow fcrum or lymph ; and, in two or three days 
tine, after it has been well beat up with the yolks at moll, the difcharge turns into thick grofs white 
of two egga. matter : the rowel is then laid to fuppurate. 

This diuretic clyfter is of great ufe in the ftran- Thefe artificial vents act by tevulfion or derivation [ 

gury, and obstructions in the urinary paffages ; and and hence they become of great ufe in many cafes, as 

as it is immediately applied to the parts affected) it fcl- they empty the unrounding veffel* by a regular (low 

dom fails of giving relief, and has a much better effect difcharge of their contents, and are even of great fer- 

when prefcribed in this manner than when given by vice when there is a redundancy or fulnefs of humours 

the mouth : by this laft way it mixes with the whole in general, which may require a gradual difcharge, in 

mafs of fluids, and may lofe a confiderable portion of preference to greater evacuations by purging medi. 

its diuretic quality before it reaches the kidneys ; but, does, &c. Rowels fhould be placed (especially in. 

by being administered in the form of a clyfter, it is forae particular cafes) as near the affected part as pof- 

readily abforbed by the neighbouring veDela, and pro- fiblc ; and, at all times,, they ought to have a depending 

motes a free difcharge of urine. orifice, in order to admit of a. free difcharge of the 

It would be needlcfs to add more forms of clyftert, matter that may be contained io them. 
ai thofe above mentioned will anfwer molt cafes, with- The part* where they ought to be inferted, and 

out any material alteration, but what may be eafily where they are found to anfwer belt, are the belly, in- 

fupplied by the judicious practitioner. fide of the thighs, the breaft, and outfide of the fhouU 

There are a variety of cafes where clyftera may ders and hips ; they are fome timet, but very injudici- 
be administered with great fuccefs, befides thofe al- oufly, put in between the jaw-bones under the root of 
ready hinted at ; as in inflammatory fevers, fpafraodic the tongue, where they never come to a proper fuppu- 
conftti&ions, and cholicky complaints in the bowels; ration, on account of the conftant motion of the parts- 
in recent coughs, apoplexy, convulsions, paralytic com- in eating, &c. neither do they anfwer any good pur- 
plaints, or Swelling of the belly whether from air pent pofc from being placed in that fit nation. In Some dif- 
up in the bowels or from hardened excrements ; in orders it is found necefTary to put in Several of them 
cafes where horfes are troubled with worms, as the at once, in order to make a fudden revulfion from the 
aicaridct which lodge in the tower part of the in- parts affected; but this fhould be determined by the 
tcftinet, or when bolt-worms are obferved flicking in horfe' s age, Strength, and circumftances- that require- 
the anus, or voided with the dung ; in very coftive them. 

habits, before laxative or opening medicines are given But though rowels are found very beneficial io 

by the mouth ; io wounds which penetrate deep into fome cafes, yet, like a number of other operations 

the mufcular or tendinous parts, or in the belly, &c. common to horfes, they Sometimes, by the improper 

in inflammations of the eyes, or when the head feems ufe of them, become huitful to the constitution j and, 

particularly affected ; in inflammatory fwellings 00 in fome difeafes, they frequently, ioftead of fuppura- 

any part of the body, when- a horfe cannot fwallow ting, turn gangrenous. Thus, in violent fevers,. 

any food, ice. whether it proceeds from- fpafm in the where they are frequently very improperly appli* 

mufcles of the throat, inflammations, or fwellings. ed, they never fuppurate properly ; whether this 

Clyftera composed of mucilaginous fubftanccs, as ftarch, proceeds from the quicknefs of the pulfe, together 

lintfeed, fee- are of great benefit in violent diarrhoeas with the violent rapidity with which the fluids in* 

or loofcncfs, whether it proceeds from a natural dif- general are then carried through the veflels, or from-. 

charge, or from too iiroug purging medicines, the. violent agitation in which the whole iyftem ia 
J thrown*. 
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»"*•!• «mi thrown, it i« difficult to uete»mii« f biiterperiencecou- anmber of iliefc needle* by him, of different dm, AlMncht 
Setom. ^nMt^e obferration, when properly attended Co. In that is, from 6 la 14. or 15 inches knig, a tilde bended Med"« 
' fuch cafes, the furroundrng part* where the towel it -on the flat or nodar fide. The following- ia the me- ' ' 
placed, feldoTn or never fwtil (at in the or din a ry thod of applying them in enfra of nanovs, tic. Wbea 
courfe, when they fuppurate properly), bat appear the matter hi found to fluctuate in the inmor, the 
dry, or much in the lane Hate » when they were ftrft needle, armed with 1 cord at the Other end, it to be 
put in t there it little or no difefaarge from the orifice; introduced at the upper part of it, and the fharp point 
and the little that doea come is thin, ichorous, and of the inftrument directed to, and brought 001 at the 
bloody. In fuch cafes, they ought to be taken out im- tinder or lowermolt part of the tuMor, including the 
mediately, and the paitt weH fomented with a ftiong whole length of it t or, if needful, through the found 
■nfufion or< camomile, or an emollient poultice applied, wiufcular flefh 00 the under part, in order to make a 
if it can be properly fried, and frequently repeated-; depending orifice for the matter to run freely off ; the 
at intervals, the parts ought likewise to~be bathed with cord mould be dipped in fame digefb'vc ointment, 
ardent fpirits, at that of wine, turpentine, &c. covering and then tied together at both enda with a thread, ia 
the parts from the external air ; and, provided there is order to prevent its flipping out. But if, from the 
so fever at the time, two or three ounces of Peruvian length of the perforation, the cord fllonld not adroit 
bark may be given through the day, either made into of being tied together at the enda, a finntt button of 
balls or given in a liquid ; and thia continued till the wood, or fome fuch fubftance, may be fixed at each 
threatening fymptoms are removed. end : only, from thia circa mftance, the cord will re- 
Rowels are of great ufe in -carrying off rheums or quire, when fhifted, occasionally to be drawn upward 
detttutions from the eyes ; in great fweUinga of the and downwards 1 whereas, when the ends of it are 
glands, &c. about the throat and jaws, which threaten tied together, it forms a circle, and may always be 
a fuffocation; or when the head fcema particularly ftiifted downward! to the lower orifice. When the mat- 
affected, ■»■"» the vertigo or daggers, apoplexy, &c ter in the tumor appears to be wholly difcharged or 
■Ac; in recent lamrnds; fwelh'ngs of the lega and dried up, and no thickneft appearing but where the 
heels, attended with adifcharge of thin ichorous mat- cord is, it may then be cut out, and the orifices fuf- 
trr, Scq. ; in large and fudden fwrllings in any part of fered to heal up. 

the body ; or when extra vafations of the fluids have When the needle for introducing the fctoa ia to 

taken place, from blows, bruifes, Ate or when a horie pafs near to any large blood-veflclt or nerve*; in order 

ha* had a fevere fall, &c. and in a variety of other to prevent the chance of their being wounded, it may 

■cafeH, which will occur to the judicious practitioner. be concealed in a canula or cafe, open St both ends; 

a. Setons are of great ufe in carrying off matter and after an opening is made at the upper part of the 

front deep fcated tumor* or abfceffrt in different parti tumor furhcient to admit the needle with its cafe, it 

of the body. They ought all time* to be ufed in may then be directed with fafety to pafs the blood- 

prefereace to making deep incifions into thr muscular vcucls, etc it may then be puihed forward through the 

parts, which not only disfigure hories, but fuch deep canula and the oppofite fide of the tumor, and, having 

incifions are very difficult to heal up in them, on only the common teguments to perforate, all danger 

account of the fituation of fome of thefc tumors, and will be avoided. 

the horizontal pofition of the body, which is unfa- „ _ xrT „, .. .. „ ,. . 
TO „r,bk m ™, oli. for pairing . Adding S »"' ™- Of AktrcUv, M.iu^. 
opening in order to carry off the matter, a* in tumors Br alterative*, or altering medicines, are ts be an- 
on the back, withers, and upper part of the neck im- derftood fuch at, having no immediate fen&ble opera. 
mediately behind the ears, which are very common, tion, gradually gain upon the conilitutioa, by changing 
Befides the horizontal pofition of the body, the natu- the humour* or juice* from a ftate >f diftemperatorc 
ral reftlefihef* and impatience of horfes renders it im- to health. This intention in fame cafes may perhaps 
practicable to fix proper bandages on thofe elevated be effected by correcting the acrimony of the juices, 
parts ; the fituation of them likewife will not admit of and accelerating the blood'* motion ; and in other* by 
proper dreffings being fixed on them with any degree attenuating or breaking it* particle*, and dividing 
of certainty of their remaining for any length of time ; thofe cobefiona which obftruct the capillaries or fine* 
by which means the openings made into inch tumor* veffels, and fo promote the due fraction* of the variant 
or abfeeffes are frequently left bore, and czpofed to the fluids. It is certain, that many have butan indifferent 
cold air, Sic: hence fuch openings degenerate into opinion of a medicine that does not operate externally, 
very- foul ulcers, and produce a great deal of proud and gratify their fenfea with a quantity of imagined 
fkfh, and which require to be repeatedly- cnt away humours ejected from the body : but let fuch people 
with the knife, aa the ftrongeft cauftics that can be remember, that there arc good humours as well as bad, 
applied are not fnmcient to keep it under. which are thrown off together ; that no evacuating mo 
Setons are introduced by long, thin, (harp-pointed dicint has a power of 1'decting or feparatiog the bad 
inftrument* or needles, lhaped like a dart at the point, from the good | and confirquently that they are thrown 
and having at the other extremity an eye to receive out only in a proportionate quantity. Thefc few hint* 
the end of the cord, which ia to be left in the tumor, tnay be fufficient to convince the judicious reader of the 
The fire of the fnftrument may he determined by that great advantages arifing from alteratives, and the pre- 
of the tumor, and the thickneft of the cord which is ference due to them in moft cafes over purgatives ; on- 
to follow it, an 1 which at alt rimes ought to be ftnaUef lefs it could be proved, a* already mentioned, that the 
than the perforation made by the point of the needle, latter could cull out and feparate from the blood tbc 
Evcry jpa&tioatr in. farriery ftwtild always- have n had humours fokly, leaving the good behind : but 
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Alterative tfcf, ftkOnc power hi* long been juftly exploded as and the fame fymptoms bare artfen, when only two Cnkto. 

. "" ridiootow Md mwruiei fcaoe it i»pk*in, that all kind* drams of crude mercury hat been gisen, and continued ' r— * 

of purging medicine* differ only in degree of ftrength, about the fame fpaee of time. 

and operate no otherwise upon different htnaogrs than «rf.rf™tf— 1. A decoaion of logwood, prepared 

as they ftimulate more or left. like that of guaiacum, is alfo fuccefsfully given in fur- 

We rhaD therefore take this opportunity of recom-. frits. 

Mending fome alterative medicines which are not fo i. Lime-water prepared with Aawngs of finafraa 

generally known at theyought to bei and that too on and liquorice, is a good diet-drink to ftreetea and cor- 

the fureft ground*, a proper experience of their good reft a horfe's Mood f and may be risen with the aitre- 

effect* in repeated Utah. The firft, then, it nitre or halls for that purpofe. 

purified falt^etrer which haa long been in great efteem, 3 . Tar-water alfo, may tn many cafe* be well worth 

and perfaapttt more to be depended on inallinnamma- trial j bat let it be remembered, that all medicines of 

tory fevers than wry other medicine whatever .- but be- this kind fhoald be continued a confiderable time in 

fides this exUtrfive power of allaying inflammatory dif- obltinate cafe*, 

order*, ft i» now offered at an alterative remedy, taken - .... _ , -, 

m proper quantitie* for forfeit*, molten greafe, bide- Sect - V,L Of Colds- 

bound, greaie-heclt, Sec. And as it has' been known Br taking cold, we mean that the pores and outlets 

fucceed even in the cure of the farcy | what other of the (kin (which in a natural healthy ftate of body 



dillerotpera in horfes, arifing from vitiated fluids, may are continually breathing out a floe fluid, like the fleam 

it not be tried on, with a ftroug probability of fac- arifing from hot water, or fmoke from fire) are fo far 

This great advantage wiff arife from the uft of Ihitt up, that thefe fleams, or perfpirable matter, not 



this medicine OTer moft other*, that, as it* operation having a free paflage through them, are hindered front 
is chiefly by urine, it requires no confinement or ctoath- going ofFin the ufuat manner ; the confequence of which 
ing; but the borfe may be worked moderuely through- »> their recoiling on the blood, vitiating its quality, 
ont the whole courfe. This medicine has been found overfilling the vcJTel*, and affecting the head, glands or 
equally efficacious (by many trial* made in one of our kernel* of the neck aod throat, the lungs, aud other 
hofpitals) in correcting the acrimony of the juices, slid principal parts. 

difpofing the moft obltinate and inveterate fores to heal To enumerate the various oaufea of colds would be 

op j and hence probably it came recommended as an end Left ; the moft ufual are, riding horfes till they are 
alterative to our horfes. hot, and fufvcriog them to ftand in. that condition where 

The quantity of nitre given at a time mould be from the air is cold and piercing; removing, a horfe from a 
two to three ounces a-day ; let it be finely powdered, hot (table to a cold one, and too fuddenly changing his- 
and then mix with it by tittle at a time as much honey as doathing; whence it is that horfes often catch fuchfe- 
will form it into a ball : give it every morning rafting vert coid* after they come out of dealer* hands, and by 
for a month; or it may be given at firft for a fortnight not being carefully rubbed down when they come in- 
only, intermitting a fortnight, and then repeat it. If hot off journiea. 

it be obferved that the boric mows an uncafiaeft at the Where there i* a conftant attention and care, the 

ftomach after taking it, a horn or two of any liquor effect* of cold are not only foot) discovered, but an 

(honld be given after h, or it may be diftblvcd at fit-It obfervaiioi\may be very early made to what part it 

in ht» water, or mixed with his corn j though the ball, more immediately directs it* attack. For inflance, if 

where it agree*, it the eaficft method of giving. the nervous fyftem be the mod irritable, the affection. 

When horfe* take drinks with great reluctance, pew- i* quickly perceived in the eyes j if the glandular, upon 

dm mutt be given in their feed* : thus crude antimony, the neck, throat, under the can, or in the bead ; or 

or liver of antimony finely powdered, may be given to if mote particularly the fyftem of circulation has been 

the quantity of halt an ounce, night and morning j but affected, the confequence* are fbon apparent upon the 

in all forfeit*, gum guaiacum mixed with antimony is long* ; and will be exerted more or left in a cough, . 

found more efficacious. Thus, or difficulty of breathing, according to the feverity of, 

Taxi of crude antimony finery powdered, or, where attack, from the rcpnllion of perfpirable matter, and. 

it can be afforded, cinnabar of antimeny. and gum its cotdeqnent abforptioa into the circulation. Aa 

guaiacam, of each a pound : mix together with (boa a* the horfe is in this lUte, a fymptomatic fever 

ait oily peftle to prevent the gum** caking : divide attend* { which is to be underftood as no more than a, 

the whole into gidofcs.vixt aa ounce each dWei degree of febrile heat or irritability dependant on the 

lot one be given every day in the evening -feed. original caufe, which gradually oeafes a* tha primary 

Or, Take of cinnabar of antimony,, gum guaiacum, difeafe is round to decline. 

and Caftile or Venice foap, of each half a pound ; From aa affection of the different part* above fpeoi- 

fait of tartar, four ounce*: beat them up into a fted, various dtforderteofue, which are treated of under 

tnaft, and give an ounce every day. To thefe may their proper head*. Here we have only to confider - 

be added very advantageoufiy an. ounce and ait. that kind of cold fixed on the hiags, which produces- 

half of camphor.. cough) and which, if taken in its firft fiage, generally 

Jfithiops mineral, given to the quantity of half art yield* to very fimplc remedies. 

ounce a day, fa a very good fweetener snd correcW of As fooo m the attack ha* been obferved, . bleeding; 

the blood and juices ; bat it has been obferved, after mould be inftantly perforated) according to fymptoms, 

having ben taken a week or ten day*, to make fome fire, ftite, and condition; and the blood preferred a. 

Itoiica flnbber, and unable to chew their hay and oats j_ few noun to. afrcnata ita flaw ; if livid or black,. 

wit a. 
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C"!da with a coat of fixe upon its furface, there it no doubt, by delay or neglect, a confirmed cough, aftlima, bro- F«»min 

. *■ ' "' of ita vifcidity, and of the obftnidcd circulation of that ken wiod, or confumptioo, may be the confcquence. FwnL 
fluid through the finer veffels of the lungs. In three or < - 

four hours after bleeding, give a maih prepared as Sect. VIII. Of Fevers in general. 
follows : 

Take of bran and oats, equal parts. Pour on boil. I. The fymptoma of a fever are, Great refUeio- 

-ing water a fufficient quantity: then ftir in anifeed nefs ; the horfe ranging from one end of his rack t* 

and liquorice powders, each one ounce ; honey, the other ; his flanks beat ; his eyes are red and in- 

four onces. In two hours after the roafh give a flamed ; his tongue parched and dry ; his breath ik 

gallon Or fix quarts of foft water moderately warm, hot, and fmells ftrong ; he lofes his appetite, and 

in which has been diflblved two ounces of nitre. nibbles his hay, but does not chew it, and is fre- 

Thefe mafhee Mr Taplin directs to be " continued quently faulting to the ground ; the whole body is 

every night and morning, giving a moderate feed of hotter than ordinary (though not parched, as in fame 

dry oats in the middle of the day, good fweet hay in inflammatory diforders) ; he dungs often, little at a 

fmall quantities, and the fame proportion of nitie to be time, ufually hard, and in fraall bits ; he fometirnes 

repeated in the water after eachmalh. To thefe muft Hales with difficulty, and his urine is high-coloured ; 

be added the neceifary regulations of good drefling and he feems to third, but drinks little at a time and 

and gentle exercife, which in general foon effect the often ; his pulCe beats full and hard) to 50 ftrukes and 

cure of fuch colds as are counteracted upon the firft upwards in a minute. 

attack." The firft intention of cure U bleeding, to the quan- 

To humour thofe who are not fatisfied without tity of two or three quarts, ifthe horfe ji ftrong and in 

fome formal competitions, the following may be exhi- good condition : then give him a pint of the following 

bited when the fever does not run high. drink, four times a-day ; or an ounce of nitre, mixed 

PeSaral Hnrfe-lall. Take of the frefh powders of up into a ball with honey, may be given thrice a-day 

anifeed, elecampane, carraway, h'quoiice, tur- in (lead of the drink, and waihed down with three or 

mcrick, and flour of brimftonc, each three ounces; four horns of any fmall liquor. 

juice of liquorice four ounces, diflblved in a fuffi- Takk of baum, fage, and camomile- flowers, each a 

cient quantity of mountain; faffran powdered half handful, liquorice- root diced half an ounce, fait 

an ounce, falad-oil and honey half a pound, oil pruncl or nitre three ounces; infufe in two quarts 

of anifeed one ounce: mix together with wheat- of boiling water; when cold, ft rain off, and fquceze 

flour enough to make them into a parte, into it the juice of two or three lemons, and 

Or the following from Dr Bracken. fweeten with honey. 

Take anifeed, carraway feed, and greater carda- As the chief ingredient to be depended on in this 
moma, finely powdered, of each one ounce, flour drink. is the nitre, it may perhaps be as well given in 
of brimftonc two ouncci, turmerick in fine powder water alone ; but as a liorfe's ftomach is foon palled, 
one ounce and a half, faffron two grains, Spanilh and he requires palatable medicines, the other ingre- 
juice diflblved in water two ounces, oil of anifeed dients may in that refpect have their ufe. Soleyfel for 
half an ounce, liquorice powder one ounce and a this purpofe advifea two ounces of fait of tartar, and 
half, wheat-flour a fufiicient quantity to make one of fal ammoniac, to be diflblved in two quarts of 
into a ftiff parte by beating all the ingredients water, and mixed with a pail of common water, add- 
well in a mortar. ing a handful of bran or barley-flour to qualify the an. 
Thefe balls confift of warm opening ingredients ; pleafant tafte : this may be given every day, and is a 
and, given in fmall quantities, about the fize of a pul- ufeful medicine. 

let's egg, will encourage a free perfpiration. His diet fhould be fcalded bran, given in fmall quan- 

To a horfe loaded with flelh, a rowel may fometimes tities ; which if he refutes, let him have dry bran 

be neceflary, as may alio a gentle purge or two to fome fprinklcd with water: put a handful of picked hay 

when the diftemper is gone off. into the rack, which a horfe will often eat when he 

When the diforder has been neglected, and made a wiH touch nothing elfe ; his water need not be much 

rapid progrefi, Ihould the cough be violent and con- warmed, but fhould be given often and in fmall quan- 

ftant, the horfe very dull and refufiug his food, and tities : his cloathing fhould be moderate; too mock 

the fymptomatic fever run high, the blood will confe- heat and weight on a horfe being improper in a fever, 

![ucntly prove as before described- In this cafe the which fcarce ever goes off in critical fweats (at thofe 

yroptoms will not perhaps yield to the above plan fo in the human body terminate), but by ftrong perfpi- 

foon as may be wilhed. It will therefore be neceifary ration. 

to repeat the bleeding in two or three days at fartbeft, If in a day or two he begins to eat his bran and 

according to circumftanr.es. The mafhea may at the pick a little hay, this method with good nurfing will 

fame time be altered to equal parts of malt and bran, anfwer: but if he refutes to feed, more blood mould 

fcalded with boiling water ; into which, when nearly be taken away, and the drinks continued; to which 

cool enough for the manger, ftir elecampane, anifeed may be added two or three drams of faffron, avoiding 

and liquorice powders, each one ounce : this maih l* at this time all hotter medicines: the following glyftcr 

be repeated every night and morning ; continuing alfo fhould be given, which may be repeated every day, 

the noon-feed dry, and the nitre two ounces in the wa- efpecially if his dung is knotty or dry. 

ter, as before directed. By a due attention to thefe Take two handfuls of marfh mallows, and one of ca- 

meafures, relief will foon he obtained, and a cure ge- momile flowers; fennel-feed an ounce i boil in 

oerally effected in the courfe of a few days ; Whereat, three quarts of water to two ; (train off, and add 
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Sefl. VIII. FARRIERY. i»I 

Fever* in fear ounce* of truck, and a pint of linfeed oil hide keep* open, and he mends in his appetite; (bete Fever*!* 

, » wm1 '. or any common oil. are certain fiat of recovery. general. 

* Two quarts of water-gruel) fat broth, or pot-liquor, The various and irregular fymptoms that attend this . 

with the treacle and oil, will anfwer this purpofe ; to flow fever, require great /kill to direct the cure, and 

which may be added a handful of fait. Thefe forts of more knowledge of the fymptomi of horfes difcafes 

glyfters arc more proper than thofc with purging in- than the generality of gentlemen are acquainted with. 

The experienced farrier fhould therefore be confulted 
and attended to, in regard to the fymptoms j but very 
feldom as to the application of the remedy, which ia 
generally above their comprehenfion ; though it may 
i thofc days thefe - be readily felected, by duly attending to the obfem- 
tions here inculcated. 

Firll, then, a moderate quantity of blood, not ex- 
ceeding three pints, may be taken away, and repeated 
in proportion to his ftrength, fulncfs, inward forenefa, 
cough, or any tendency to Inflammation- After thia, 
the fever-drink firft above-mentioned may be given, 
with the addition of an ounce of fnake-root, and three 
with the fame quantity of lenitive electuary, may be drama of faffron and camphor dilTolved firft in a little 
given for the fame purpofe, if the former fhould not fpirit of wine j the quantity of the nitre may be leffen- 
' ' •■"•"' .I..,-. ' * ,g the fymptomi indicate. 



gradients. 

The following opening drink is very effectual in 
thofe fevers ; and may be given every other day, when 
the glyfters fhould be omitted ; but the nitre-balls c 
drink may be continued, except < 
are taken. . 

Takb of cream of tartar and Glauber's falls, each 
four ounce* ; diffolve in barley-water, or any o- 
ther liquor : an ounce or two of lenitive elcftuary 
may he added, or a dram or. two of powder of ja- 
lap, to quicken the operation in fome horfes. 
Four ounces of Glauber's fait*, or cream c " 



open the body fufficienrly. 

In four or five days the horfe generally begins to 
pick his hay, and ha* a feeming relifh for food ; tho* 
his flank* will heave pretty much for a fortnight : yet 
" the temper of his body and return of appetite fhow, 
that nothing more it requifite to complete his reco- 
very than walking him abroad in the air, and allow- 
ing plenty of clean litter to reft him in the ftable. 

This method of treating a fever is firople, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature ; and is confirmed by long 
experience to be infinitely preferable to the hot method. 



ed, and thefe increafed a 

The diet fhould be regular ; no oat* given, but I 'add- 
ed or raw bran fprinkled ; the beft flavoured bay fhould 
be given by handfirle, and often, by hand, as the horfe 
fometimes cannot lift up his head to the rack. 

As drinking ia fo absolutely ueceflary to dilute the 
blood, if the horfe refufe* to drink freely ,of warm wa- 
ter or gruel, he muft be indulged with having the chill 
only taken oft" by Handing in the ftable : nor will any 
inconvenience enfoe, but ofteneran advantage; for the 
naufeous w armth of water, forced on horfe* for a time, 
The intention here is to leflen the quantity of blood, pall* their ftomaeha, and take* away their appetites, 
promote the fecretion of urine and perfpiration, .and which the cold water generally rcftores- i 

cool and dilute the fluids in general. Should the fever after thia treatment increafe, the 

2. There is another fort of fever that horfes arefub- horfe feed little, ftale often, hi* urine being thin and 
ject to, of a more complicated and irregular nature pale, and hi* dung fometimes loofe, and at other timet 



than the former; which, if not properly treated, often 
proves fatal. 

The figns are, A flow fever, with languishing, and coat looking 
great depreflion* : the horfe is fometimes inwardly hot, gular fymptoms, which dei 
and outwardly cold ; at other time* hot all over, but following ball*, or drink 
not to any extreme j hi* eyes look moift and languid : 
he has a continual moifture in hi* mouth, which is the 
teafon be feldom care* to drink, and when lie doe.*, it 
is but little at a time. He feeds but little, and leave* 
oft as foon a* he has -eat a mouthful or two ; he moves 
. his jaws in a feeble loofe manner, with an unplcafant 
grating of hit teeth ; hit body is commonly open ; his 
dung foft and moift, but feldom gteafy ; luttftaling it 
often irregular, fometimes little, at other timet pro- 
fiife, feldom high-coloured, but rather pale, with little 
«r no fediment. 

. When a horfe 1 ! appetite decline* daily, till he refu- 
tes all meat, it is a bad Cgn. When the fever doth 
not diminifh, or keep at 
oafe ia then dangerous. 



hard ; fhould the moifture in hit mouth continue, his 
fkin being fometimes dry and at othert moift,, with hit 
log and forfeited : upon thefe irrc- 
' great danger, give the 

i thefe cafes there is no 
to be loft. . 
Take of contra yerva -root, myrrh, and fnake-root, 
powdered, each two drama, faffron one dram, mi- 
thridatc or Venice treacle half an ounce ; ma"kc 
into a ball with honey, which fhould be given 
twice or thrice a-day, with two or three horns of 
an infuGon of fnake-root fweetened with honey ; 
to a pint and a half of which may be added half 
a pint of treacle-water or vinegar, which latter 
it a medicine.of excellent ufe in all kinds of in- 
flammatory' and putrid difordcrt, either external 
or internal. 
Should thefe balls not prove fuccefsful, add to each 
ftand, but increafet, the a dram of camphor, and, where it can be afforded, to 
; when it fehfibly abates, a horfe of value, the fame quantity of «aAor. Or the 
and hit mouth grows drier, the grating of hit teeth following drink may be fubftituted in their {lead for 
ceafes, his appetite mends, and he take* to lie down fome day*. 



(which perhaps be ha* not done for a fortnight), thefe 
are promifing figns. ' A horfe in thefe fevers always 
runs at the nofc, but not the kindly white dif charge, 
a* in the breaking of a cold, but of a rcddilhorgrcenifh 
dufky colour, and of a confidence like glue, and flicks 
fi'ke turpentine to the hair on the infide of the noftrils : 
If thu turns to a gleet of dear thin water, the horfe'* 
Vo*. VII. Part I. 



. cootrayerva and fnake-root of each two 
ounces, liquorice-root one ounce, faffron twit 
drams ; infufe in two quarts of bo-ling aterclofe 
covered fof two honrs j ftrain off, and add half a 
pint of diftilled vinegar, four ounce* of fpirit of 
wine, wherein half an ounce of camphor is d iff i li- 
ved, and two ounces of mithridate or Venice 

. io tized by 
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' treacle j giae a pint of thia drink every four, fix, 
or eight Hours. 

Should the horfe be coftive, reeourf« muft be had to 
glyflers, or the opening' drink : fhoald he purge, take 
care not to fupprefs it, if moderate ; but if, by con- 
tinuance, the horfe grows feeble, add diaicerdiura to 
his drinks, inftead of the mithridatc; if it incrtatts, 
give more potent remedies. 

Let it be remembered, that camphor is » very power- 
ful and effcftual medicine in thefe kinds of putrid fe- 
vers ; being both active and attenuating, and particu- 
larly calculated to promote the fecrctsojia of urine sad 
per fpi rat ion. 

Regard fliould alfo be had to his Haling ; which if 
in. too great quantities, To as manifeftly to deprefs his 
fpiriti, fbould be controlled by proper reftringents, or 
by preparing his drinks with lime-water. If, on the 
contrary, it happen that he la too remifa this way, and 
Hales to Utile as to occauon a fulnefs and f welling of 
the body and legs, recourfe may be had to the follow - 

. Takb of fait prunella, or nitre, one ounce; juniper- 
berries, and Venice turpentine, of each half an 
ounce: make into a ball with o3 of amber. 

Give him two or three of thefe balls, at proper in- 
tervals, with a deception of marfh- mallows fweetcned 
with honey. 

But if, bo t withstanding the method we have Laid 
down, a gneenifh or reddilh gleet ia discharged from his 
' notlrils, with a frequent freezing ; if he continues to 
lofe his fle/li, and becomes hide-bound ; if he altoge- 
ther fbrfakes hia meat, and daily grows weaker; if he 
f wells about the joints, and his eyes look fixed and 
dead ; if the kernels under his jawa fweU, and feci 
loofe : if hia tail ia raited, and quivers ; if his breath 
fmelU ftrong, and a purging enfuu with a difcharge 
of fetid dark-coloured matter ; his cafe may then be 
looked on as defperate, and all future attempts to fave 
him will be fruitleft. 

The ligns of a horse's recover; are known by his hide 
keeping open, and his ikin feeling kindly; hia ears and 
feet will be of a moderate warmth, and his eyes brilk 
and lively ; his note grows clean and dry ; his appetite 
mends, he lies down well, and both ftalea and dungs 
regularly. 

Be careful not to overfeed him on hia recovery: let 
his diet be light, feeds fma.ll,. and iacreafed by degrees 
as he gets (brength; for, by overfeeding, horfe* have 
frequent reltpjes or. great forfeits, which are always 
difficult of cure. 

. If this fever mould be brought to intermit, or proTC 
oi the intermitting kind, immediately after the fit is 
aver give an ounce of Jefuit's bark, and repeat it every 
fix hoars till the horfe has taken four or fix ounces : 
mould eruptions or fwellings appear, they ought to be 
encouraged; for they are good fymptoms at the decline 
of a fever, denote a termination of the diitemper, and 
that no further medicines are wanted. 

The true reafons, perhaps, why fo many horfe mif- 
sarry in fevers, are, thai their mailers, or doctors, will 
not wait with patience, and let nature have fair play : 
that they generally neglect bleeding f efficiently at firll; 
ami are conftantly forcing down fugar-fopt, or other 
food, in a born, as if a horfe muft be flarved in a few 
ways If he did oat eat ; then they ply him twice ot 
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thrice Hrdaywitk hot medicines. and f airi amaani drinks, riwnb 
which (excepting a very few cafes) muft be extremely F"°* 
pcrnicioas to a horfe, whofe diet ia natural!** fimple, ' 
and whets ftomaeh and blood, ' waacetiftoancd to itch, 
heating medicines, muft be greatiy injurem, and wit h- 
one doubt are often inflamed by inch treatment. 

Dilute the blood with plenty of water, cm white 
drink ; let his diet be warm bran -ma fhea, and Inahay 
fprinkled. Should the fever rife, which well bat known 
by the fymptoms aboae deferibed, give him am ounce 
of nitre thrice a-day in his water, or made sip in a. ball 
with honey. Let his body be kept cool and open, with 
the opening drink, given twice or thrice a-veek ; or 
an. ounce of felt of tartar may be given every day, 
doffolvcd! ». hia water, for that pwpofc, omitting 
then the nitre. After a week's treatment in this 
manner, the cordial ball may be given, once or twice 
a- day, with an infuiion of liquorice- root fweeteneil 
with honey; to which maybe added, wben the phlegm 
is tough, or cough dry and huiky, a quarter of a pint 
of linfeed or fella J oil, and the feme quantity of oxy- 
mel fquillt. 

The following cooling purge is very proper to give* 
at the decline of the difteinpcr, and may be repeated 
three or four times. 

Take two ounces of fenna, anifecd and fennel broi- 
led each half an ounce : felt of tartar three drams*; 
let them infufc two hoars jn a pint of boiling wa- 
ter; ftnin off, and diflblve in it three ounces- of 
Glauber's felt, and two of cream of tartar ; give 
for a dofe in the morning. 

This purge generally works before night very gen- 
tly; and in fewer*, and all inflammatory diforders, is* 
infinitely preferable to any other phyfic. 

Before we dofe this fecxion on fevers, it may be no 
improper hint to the curions, to take notice, that a> 
horfe's pulfe mould more particularly be attended t*> 
than is cuftomary , as a proper cftimate may thereby be 
made both of the degree and violence of the fever pre- 
fent, by obferving the rapidity of the blood's morion* 
and the force that the heart and arteries, labour with 
to propel it round. The highelt calculation that ha* 
been made of the qnicknefs of the pulfe in a healthy 
horfe, is, that it bests shout 40 ftrokee i 



fo that i 






irtiod' to the increafe above this num- 



ber, the fever iaiiCng, and if farther iacreafed to -above- 
50 the fever is very high. 

How often the pulfe beats in a minute may eafily 
be difcorared by meafuring the time with a ftop- 
watch or minute fend-glafa, while your hand is hid. 
on the horfe's near fide, or your fingers on any artery '- 
thofe which run up on each fide the neck are gene- 
rally to be feen beating, as well as felt! a little above- 
the chert ; and one withinfide each kg may be traced: 
with the finger. 

A due attention to the pulfe is fo important an ar- 
ticle, in order to form a proper judgment in fevers^ 
that it would appear amazing it has fo much been ne- 
glected, if one did not recoiled, that the generality of 
farriers are fo egregioufly ignorant, that they have no- 
manner of conception of the blood's circulation, nor iit 
general haae they ability enough to diftinguifb the dif- 
ference between an artery and a vein.— With fach- 
pretty guardians do we intrufl the healths and lives ot 
the moll valuable of animals I. 
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r\evr#f, SECT. IX. t>f a Vleurijy, and an Inflammation of nefa, or n old, 7011 mail bleed him in Idi quantities Vitality, 
1 ?**^?" the tunes, be. and oftenes. Mr Gibfon recommend* rowelt cm each '"lamnii. 

EZZ fc. , fide the broil, and one on the belly ; and a Wittering £"J ™ 

*.. t „ i. These difordera have fesree been mentioned by ointment to be rubbed all over hit briiket upon the 5 r 
any writer on farriery before Mr Gibfon; who, by fre- fbremoft rib*. 

quently examining the carcafea of dead horfe*, found The diet and medicine* mould be both cooling, at- 
them fubject to the different kinds of inflammations tenutting, relaxing, and diluting. After the open- 
here defcribed. tion of bleeding, therefore, Mr Taplin * directs " to ' <*«&- 
In order to diftinguifli ihefe diforden from other*, have ready fome bran and rery fweet hay cut fmalL and Tj™'l ti S ' m ~ 
we (hall defcribe the fymptoms in Mr Gibfon's own fcalded together ; which place hot ia the manger, that to ,_ p '*,» 
words. the fumes may be imbibed as an internal fomentation 
" A pleurify, then, which it an inflammation of the to relax the rigidity of the glands, and excite a dif- 

pleura ; and a peripneumony, which is an inflamma- charge from the noHrila fo foon a* poffible. The very 

don of the lungs ; have fymptomt very much alike ; nature of this cafe, and the danger to- which the boric 

with this difference only, that in a pleurify a horfe is expofed, fofficiently point out the propriety and coa- 

fhowt great uneafineft, and fliifts about from place to fiftency of exerting all poffible alacrity to obtain relief, 

place; the ftver, which at firA it moderate, rifes fud- or counteract the difeafe in its firft ftage : thereforelet 

denly veiy high ; in the beginning he often ftrives to the fumigation of fcalded bran and hay be repeated - 

lie down, but bat* up again immediately, and fre- every four or fire hours, and the following decoction 

quently turns hit head towards the affected fide, which prepared without delay 1 

hatcaufed many tomiftake a pleuritic dif order for the " Pain barley, rai fins fplit, and Turkey figs Diced, 
gripes, this fign being common to both, though with each fix ounces ; Hick liquorice bruifed, twooun- 

thit difference : in the gripes, a borfe frequently lies cei. Boil thefe in a gallon of water till reduced 

down and rolls ; and, when they are violent, be will to three quarts ; firainoff; and, while hot, Air in 

alfo have convulfivc twitches, his eyes being turned up, one pound of hooey, and, when cold, a pint of 

and his limbs Aretched out, as if he were dying ; hit diftilied vinegar ; giving an ounce of nitre in a 

ears and feet are fometimes occafionally hot, and fome- pint of this decoction every four, five, or fix 

timet at cold at ice ; he falls into profufe fweatt, and hours, according to the Aatc and inveteracy of the 

then into cold damps ; ftrivea often to Hale and dung, difeafe. 

but with great pain and difficulty ; which fymptomi " If relief it not obtained fo foon at expected, and 

generally continue till he baa fome relief 1 but, in a the horfe it coftive, give a glyAer, with 
pleurify, a horfe'* eart and feet are always burning H Two quarts of common gruel ; coarfe fngar fix 
hot, hit month parched and dry, hit pulfe hard and ounces 1 Glauber falls four ounces ; tincture of 

quick: even fometimes, when lie it nigh dying, hit jalap two ounces; and a, quarter of a pint of olive 

fever it continued and increasing ; and though in the oil. Thit muft be repeated every 24 hours, or of- 

feeginning he makes many motions to lie down, yet af- ' tener, if neceffary, 

terwards he reins back as far at his collar will permit, " Should the fymptoms ftill continue violent, with- 

and makes not the leaft offer to change his pofture, out difcovering any fignt of abatement ; after waiting 

but Hands panting with fhort Hops, and a difpoGtion a proper time for the effect, of previous adminiflrationa, 

to cough, till he hat fome relief, or drops down. let the bleeding be repeated, in quantity proportioned 

" In an inflammation of the lungs, feveral of the to the urgency of fymptoms, continuing the decoction 

fymptoms are the fame ; only in the beginning he is and nitre every three or four hours, and repeating the 

lefs active, and never offers to lie down during the glyfter if plentiful evacuations have not been obtained 

whole time of his ficknefs ; his fever ia ftrong, breath- by tbe former injection. 

ing difficult, and attended with a fhort cough : and " The diluting drink, before prefcribed, is introdu- 

whereas, in a pleurify, a horfe's mouth is generally ced here in preference to a ball, that its medicinal effi- 

parched and dry ; in an inflammation of the lungs, cacy may be expeditioufly conveyed to the feat of dif- 

when a hoife's mouth it open, a ropy Dime will run cafe. So foon as the wilhed-for advantages are obfer- 

out in abundance ; he gleets alfo at the nofe a leddifh ved, and the predominant and dangerous fymptoms be- 

or yellowilh water, which flicks like glue to the infidc gin to fubfidc, when he labours lefs in refpiration, ia 

of hit noArilt. brifker in appearance, heaves lefs in the Aank, 



a pleurify, a horfe heave* and works violently frequently, (talcs freely, runs at the nofe, eats hit warm 
at his Hanks, with great reftlefTnefs, and for the molt mafties of fcalded bran, with four ounces of honey to 
part his bejly is tucked up: but in an inflammation of each, and will drink thin gruel for hit common drink 
the lungs, he always fhows fulnefs ; the working of (in each draught of which (hould be duTolved two oun- 
his flanks is regular, except after drinking and fhifling cet of cream of tartar) j in fhort, fo foon as every ap- 
his pofture ; and hit ears and feet are for the moA part pearance of danger is difpelled, the management may 
cold, and often in damp fweatt." be the fame as in a common cold j giving one of the 
1. The curt of both ihcfcdiforders is the fame. In fallowing balls every morning for a fortnight, leaving 
the beginning a Arong horfe may lofe three quarts of off the maihea and diluting drink by degrees, and vary. 
blood, the next day two quarts more; and, if fymp- ing the modeof treatment ascircumftances may dictate, 
tons do not abate, the bleedings muft be repeated, a " Cistili foan, fix ounces; gum ammoniacum, two 



t af a time ; for it is fpcedy, large, and quick- re- ounces) amfe and cummin feeds (ia powder), 



pealed bleedings that are in ihefe cafes chiefly to be de- each four ounces ; hofiey fufficient 

pended on. But if a borfe has had any previous weak- Dials, which divide into a dozen balls. 

Q_2 
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" To prevent any 31 effects that may arife from the 
v bad condition of the matter that has fo long overloaded 
t the veffels of the lungs, fuch as the formation of ul- 
j ccra, knots, or tubercles, the belt method will be; fo 
foon as the horfe (with great care, gentle exercife, mo- 
derate and regular feeding) hai recovered in a tolerable 
degree hit natural flrcngth, to put him upon the fol- 
lowing gentle courfe of phytic ; and it will become 
more Immediately necefTary, where the horfe bears a-- 
bout him remnants of the diltcmper, either in a gleet 
from the nofe, rattling in his throat, difficulty of 
breathing, .or heaving in the flanks. 

" Socotokine aloes nine drama; rhubarb and jalap 
each a dram and a half; gum ammoniacum, 
calomel, and ginger, each a dram ; oil of juni- 
per fixt.y drops ; fyrup of buckthorn fufheient to 
make a ball. 
"Sis clear days, or more, if the horfe is weak, mould 
be allowed between each dole." 

There is alfo an external pleurify, or inflammation 
of tbe mufcles between the ribs, which, when not pro- 
perly treated, proves the foundation of that diforder 
called the chef-founder; for if the inflammation is not 
difperfed in time, and tbe vifcid blood and juices fo 
attenuated by internal medicine* that a free circula- 
tion is obtained, fuch a ttiflhefs and inactivity will re- 
main on thefe parts, as will not cafiiy be removed,* 
and which is generally known by the name of chtji- 
f minder. 

The figns of this inflammation, or external pleurify, 
are a ftiffnefs of the body, fhoulders, and fore-legs; 
attended fometimes with a ibort dry cough, and a 
(blinking when handled in thofe parts. 

Bleeding, foft pectorals, attenuants, andgentlc purges, 
are the internal remedies; and, externally, the parts 
affected may be bathed with equal parts of fpirit of fal 
ammoniac and ointment of marlhmaUows or oil of ca- 



Thefe outward inflammations frequently fall into the 
in fide of the fore-leg, and fometimes near the moulder ; 
forming abfeeflcs, which terminate the dif order. 



Sect. X. Of a.Cough> and Afthma. 

The confluences of colds neglected or injudicioufly 
treated, are fettled habitual coughs, ailhmas, broken- 
wind, and consumption. 

Of coughs two are chiefly diftinguifhed. The one 
is loofe, almoft continual, and increasing to violence 
upon the lead motion : the other is a fhort dry cough, 
preceded by a hulky hollow kind of wheezing, as if 
refpiration was obtlructed by fragments of hay or corn 
retained in the paflage. This laft is the kind of 
cough called ajlhm/t by moll writers, and for which 
mercurial purges have been recommended. Thefe,' 
however, Mr TapKn obferves. may perhaps be exhibi- 
ted with more propriety after'the adminil! ration of a 
courfe of tbe following balls, Ibould they fail in the de- 
fired effect. Bleeding muff, be fir ft performed, and oc- 
cafionally repeated in i'mall quantities, till the glandular 
inflammation and irritability are allayed, and the blood 
fu attentiated by the con flan t ufe of nitre, as to 
rjtnder the circulation free through the finer velfels of 
the lungs, from the obit ructions in which all tbe diffi- 
culties proceed. Bleeding having taken place with the 
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ncceffary circumfpection as to quantity, let the two Cnneh itl 
ounces of nitre be given punctually every night and Aj * hlni - 
morning in the water, as particnlarized under the ar- * 
tide Cokli, continuing one of the following balls every 
morning for a fortnight or three weeks, that a fair and 
dccifive trial may be obtained. 

Detergent PeSoral Ball.—'Yhv.i of Caftile foap, ant- 
feed, and liquorice powders, each five ounces; 
Barbadoes tar, fix ounces; gum ammoniacum, 
three ounces; balfam of i'olu, one ounce ; honey 
(if required) to make a roafa; which divide into a 
dozen balls. 
If there Ibould appear no abatement of the fymp- 
toms after tbe above trial, bleeding muft be repeated, 
and mercurials had rt courfe to. Mr Taplin adrifct 
" two dofes of mercurial phy fie to be given eight days 
apart, and prepared by tbe addition of a dram and a 
half of calomel to either of the purging balls ( under the 
articles of purging) bed calculated for the horic's 
Itrength and condition. After which repeat the above 
pectoral balls, with the addition of gum myrrh, Ben- 
jamin and Venice turpentine, tach two- ounces ; divi- 
ding the mats into balls of two ounces each, repeating 
them every morning till ihe above proportion (with 
thefe additions) are totally confumed," 

The other kind, or tbat long loud hollow cough 
which is almolt inceffant, and continually increasing 
upon the lead hurry in exercife, proceeds equally from 
irritability and the action of the flimy mucus upon tbe 
glands iu refpiration, as Well as the vifcidity and flug- 
gllh motion of the blood through the finer paflages ; 
but yields to remedies with much lefs difficulty than the 
allhmatic. In this cafe, as in the other, bleeding mult 
be premised, and followed by amaih compounded of equal 
parts of bran and oats, into which muft be Itirred and 
dilfolvcd, while hot, boney four ounces. This mafh 
mult be repeated, with two ounces of nitre in the war 
ter, without intermiffion, every nightand morning ; si- 
ving alio every morning the following ball, being aa 
improvement by Mr Taplin upon the cordial ball of 
Braken. 

Taxi Turkey figs, Spanifh liquorice, anifeed, and 
liquorice powders, each four ounces; carraway 
feeds, elecampane, and animated balfam, each two 
ounces ; faffron, ginger (in powder), and oil of 
anifeed, each fix drachms; honey (umcicnt to 
form the mafs ; and divide into twelve balls ; of 
which let one be given every morning. 
The figs and faffron are to be beat to a pafle in the 
mortar previous to their incorporation with the other 
articles, the Spanifh liquorice is to be foftened over 
the fire by boiling in a (mail quantity of fpring- water, 
and the whole of the ingredients mixed ia a proper 
manner. *■ Thefe balls (fays our author} are power- 
fully cordial and rellorative ; they promote glandular 
excretion, warm and Simulate the itomach to tbe e<- 
pulfion of wind, enliven the circulation, and invigorate 
the whole frame, as has been fufficiently afcertaiued by 
their intbiiitaneous effect in the chafe, where their ex- 
cellence has been repeatedly eftablifhed ; but more par, 
ticularly in deep fwampy countries, when, after a fcvere 
butil, or a repetition of ftroug leaps, the horfe has been 
fo off his wind, or in fad, nature fo exhaufted, as not 
to be able to proceed a ftroke farther ; the immediate 
adjm'nlftrationof a.fiogk ball baa not only afforded in* 
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- B ■>■ ui (Unt relief, but the horfe gone through the day with hii 

J^_ ufual alacrity-" 

* Before cloGng this lection, it may be neceffary to 

obferve, that Come young horfes are Subject to coughs 
on cutting their teeth i their eyea alfo are affected 
from the fame caufe. In thefc cafes, always bleed ; 
and if the cough in obftinate, repeat it, and give warm 
mafhi's ; which, in general, are alone fufficient to re- 
move this complaint. 

Sect. XI. Of a Broken Wind. 

This difordcr, Mr Gibfon is inclined to think, fre- 
quently originates from injudicious or halty feeding of 
young horfea fur fale ; by which meant the growth of 
the lungs, and all the content* within the cheft, are fo 
increafed, and in a few years fo prete m at u rally enlar- 
ged, that the cavity of the cheft is not capacious enough 
' for them to expand themSelves in and perform their 
fu uit ions. 

A narrow contracted cheft with large lungs may 
fometimes naturally be the caufe of thin difordcr : and 
it has been obferved. that horfes rifinj; eight years old 
■ are as liable to this diftemper, as, at a certain period of 
life, men are to fall into allhmas, consumptions, and 
chronic difeafes. . 

The rcafon why it becomes more apparent at this 
age : may be, that a horfe comes to his full ftrength 
and maturity at this time i at fix, he commonly tioilh- 
es his growth in height ; after that t ; me ne ' tt0 down 
bis belly and Spreads, and all his pans are grown to 
their full extent; fo, that -the prefTure on the lungs and 
midriff is now more increafed. 

But how little weight Soever tliefe reafons may have, 
repeated defections have given ocular proofs of a pre- 
ternatural largenef), not only of the lungs of broken- 
winded horfes, but of their heart and ils bag, and of 
the membrane which divides the cbtft ; as well as of 
a remarkable thinnefs in the diaphragm or midriff. 
This difproportion has been obferved to be fo great, 
that the heart and lungs have been almoll of twice 
their natural fize, perfectly found, and, without any 
ulceration whatever, or any defect in the wind- pipe or 
its glands. Hence it appears, that ihii enormous fize of 
the 1'ings, and the fpace they occupy, by hindering the 
free action of the midriff, is the chief caufe of. this dif, 
order: and as the fubilance of the lungs was' found 
more flclhy than ufual, they of courfc muff lufe a great 
deal of their fpring aod tone. 

Whoever confidera a broken- wind in this light, muft 
own that it may be reckoned among the incurable dif- 
tempers of horfes ; and that all the boaflcd pretinfions 
to cure are vain and frivolous, fince the utmi.il (kill can 
amount to no more than now and then palliating the 
fymptoms, and mitigating their violence. 

We (hall therefore only lay down fuch methods as 
may probably prevent this difordet, when •purfoed in 
time. But if they fhould not fucceed. we.fball offer 
fome remedies and rules to mitigate its force, and make 
a horfe as. ufeful as poffible under this malady.. 

It is ufual, before a broken-wind appears far a horfe 
to have a dry obftinate cough, without any viSible fick- 
■efi or lofs of appetite^ but, oa the contrary, a-dtf- 
pofition to foul feeding, eating the litter, and drinking 
much water. 

In order then to prevent, aa much as poffible,. this 
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diforder, bleed him, and give him the mercurial phytic Broken 
above prescribed, which fhould be repeated two or three . ^™ 
times. * 

Tht following balls are then to be taken for fome 
time, which have been found extremely efficacious in 
removing obftinate coughs. 

Take aurum raofaicum, finely powdered, eight oun- 
ces) myrrh and elecampane, powdered, each four 
ouuees i anifeeds and bay-berriea, each an ounce ; 
faffron, half an ounce ; make into balls with oiy- 

mel fquills. 

The aurum mofaicum is made of equal part* of quick* 
filver, tin, fal ammoniac, and fulphur. We give tbi* 
medicine as llrongly recommended by Mr Gibfon; but 
how fsr the aurum mofaicum may contribute to its ef- 
ficacy, may perhapa jultly be difputed: as a fubftitutc 
in its room, therefore, for this purpofe, we recommend 
the fame quantity of powdered fquills, or gum ammq- 
niacum, or equal parts of each. 

Broken- winded horfes fhould eat fparin^Iy of hay, 
which as well as their corn may be wetted with cham- 
ber lye, or fair water ; as this will make them lefs cra- 
ving after water. 

The volatile falts in the urine .may make it prefer' 
able to water, and may.be the rcafon why garlic ia 
found fo efficacious in thefc cafes; two or three cloves 
given at a time in a feed, or three ounces of garlic 
bruited, and boiled in a quart of milk and water, and 
given every other morning for a fortnight, having been 
found very Serviceable ; for by warming and ilimula- 
ting the Solids, and diflolving the tenacious juices which 
choke up the veffels of the lungs,, thefe complaints are 
gieatly relieved. 

Careful feeding and moderate exerclfe has greatly. 
relieved broken- winded horfes. 

Horfes fent to graft in order to be cured of an ob- 
ftinate cough, have often returned completely broken- 
winded, where the pafture has been rich and Succulent* 
fo that they have had their beliies constantly full. As 
the ill confequences therefore are obvious, where you- 
have not the eonveniency of turning out your horfe. 
for a conftancy,. you may foil him for a month or. ■ ■ 
two with young green barley, tares, or any other young 

To piu-fire thick-winded horfes, Barbadoes and 
common tar have often been given with fuccefi, to the 
quantity of two fpoonfuls, mixed with the yolk of an 
egg, djffolved in warm ale, and given faffing two oa 
three times a- week, efpecially thofe days you hunt or 
travel. 

But in order to make all thefe forts of horfea ofanjr 
real fcrvice to you, the grand point is to have a parti- 
cular regard to their diet, observing a juft economy. 
both in that and their exercife; giving but a moderate 
quantity of hay, corn, or water, at a time- and moift- 
ening the former, to prevent their requiring too much. 
of the latter, and never exercillng them but with mo- 
deration, as has before been obfervedi - The fallowing 
alterative ball. may be given once a fortnight or three 
weiks; and as it operates very gently, and requires no. 
confinement but on thofe days it is given (when warm 
meat and water are neceffary) , it may be continued for. 



>nths. 

fix drams; myrrh, galbanum*, 
>niacum,.of each two. drams; bay-bcr- 
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> 'ricsbalf an ounce: make into ■ ball with a fpoon- 

fal of oil of amber, and a Sufficient quantity of 
fyrup of buckthorn, 

Mr Taplin ridicules the idea #F overgrown lungs, 
and fuggcfts the following as grounds of a more ra- 
tional opinion concerning the fource of this difeafe. 
• " Whether horfes who have been in the habit of 
Ful! or foul feeding, with a very trifling portion of ex- 
trcife; and without any internal dearifing from evacu- 
ations, compulfrvery obtained by purgatives or diure- 
tics, may not conftautly engender a quantity of vifcid, 
tough, phlegmatic, matter ; which accumulating by 
"flow degrees, may fo dog and fill tip fome of that in- 
finity of minute pafTages with which the lungs are 
known to abound, as probably to obftruct the air vef- 
fels in their neceffary expanfion for the office of refu- 
tation ? And whether this very probable obftruftion 
■or partial fuppreflloa may not in fudden, hafty, and 
long continued exertions, rupture other*, and by fuch 
local deficiency affeft the eUfticity of the whole? The 
probability, and indeed great appearance of this pro- 
grefs, baa ever influenced me moft forcibly to believe, 
that fuch obftruftions once funned, the evil accumu- 
lates, ttll a multiplicity of the veflcls become imper- 
vious, and render the hiigs, by their ronflant accumu- 
lation and diftention, too rigid for the great and ne- 
ctffary purpofe of rerpiration." 

That fuch a defect may fometimes occur,' as a cheft 
too narrow for lungs of an uncommon extenfion, that 
coniUtute naturally what are called thick- winded horfet, 
our author does not deny: in which cafes, it is agreed, 
there is no hope of a cure, nor fcarccly of any allevia- 
tion. But he will by no means admit the above de- 
formity to be a cafe of common occurrence, far fefs 
that it is the universal or even the mofl. ordinary caufe 
of broken wind. 

" It cannot but be obferved (fays he) what an anxious 
driire a broken-winded horfe always difplays to obtain 
water ; a felf-evident conviction he is rendered nneafy. 
by fome glutinous adhefive internal fubftance, that in- 
ilinct alone prompts the animal to expect drinking 
may waih away : on the contrary, if, aa Bartlet and 
Gibfon fuppofe, *the lnngiare too large for the cheft,* 
every thing that increafes the bulk of the abdomen or 
vifcera (and confeqoently the preffnre upon the dia- 
phragm) muftincreafe the difquietudc, which is natural 
to believe from the fagacity of animals in other in- 
ftances, they would in this moll carefully avoid." 

Mr Taplin therefore concludes, that if his hypothe- 
cs is founded in fact (which circumftances will not al- 
low him tbe lead reafon to doubt), a cure may certain- 
ly be expected, provided the attempt is made upon the 
firft appearance of the difeafe ; though he does not 
hold out the probability where the original caufe has 
been of long Handing, and no attempts made to re- 
lieve. 

In attempting the cure, the natural and obvious in- 
dications are, To promote the neceffary evacuations in 
the firft inftance, to attenuate the vifcidity of the glu- 
tinous obftructed matter, and to deterge the paffages 
by a ilimulation of the folids. Bleeding is therefore 
the firft meafure ; and ft ought to be repeated at pro- 
per intervals in moderate quantities, till divefted of the 
coat of fize and livid appearance that are certain figns 
of the lungs being obftructed either by vifcidity or in- 
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damnation. After bleeding, thehotfc rrmfl go thro* Cm-Cmf. 
a regular courfe of the mild purging balls prefcribed , "° 1, 
after recovery from pUurefy. They are (lightly im- . 

pregnated with mercurial particle*, and Mended with 
the gums form a mqft excellent medicine for the ptfr- 
pofe. In three days after the operation of tbe third 
dofe, Mr Taplin directs to begin upon the following 
detergent balfamics, and. continue to give one baM 
every morning, fo long as may be thought neceffary 
to form a fair opinion whether the advantage ia gained 
or relief Hkely to be obtained. 

Tabs of the beft white foap eight ounces ; gum 
guaiaewn and ammoniacuro, each three ounces ; 
myrrh and Benjamin, anifeed and liquorice, each 
two ounces i balfam of Peru, Tolu, and oil of a- 
nifeed, each half an ounce ; Barbadoes tar fuffi- 
- cient to make a mafs, which divide into twenty 

balls. 
It is neceffary to be flrictly obferved, that during 
this courfe hay and water are to be difpenfed with a 
very fparing hand, fo as to prevent too great an accu- 
mulation in the ftomach or fnteftines, that an obferva- 
tion maybe made with the greateft certainty, whether 
any hopes of fuccefs from medicine may be juftly en- 
tertained ; if not, farther expeuce will be unadvifable, 
as it will appear, after fuch trial, on incurable malady 
at all events, and only fufceptible of palliation. 

Sect. XII. Of a Confumption. 
When a confumption proceeds from a defect in a 
horfe's lungs or any principal bowel, the eyes look 
dull; the ears and feet are moftly hot; he coughs fharply 
by fits ; freezes much, and frequently groans with it; 
his flanks have a quick motion : be gleets often at tbe 
nofe, and fometimes throws out a yellowifti curdled 
matter ; and he bas little appetite to hay, but will eat 
corn, after which he generally grows hot. 

As to the cute, one of the principal things is bleed- 
ing in fmall quantities (a pint,' or pint and half, from 
fome borfes is fufficient), which fhould be repeated as 
often as tbe breath is more than ordinarily oppreffed. 
Pectorals may be given to palliate prefent fymptoms j 
but as diflections have difcovered both the glands of 
the lungs and mefentery to be fwelled, and often indu- 
rated, -the whole ftrefs lies on mercurial purges, and 
tbe following ponderous alteratives, given interme- 
diately. 

Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, one 
pound, powdered very fine, and add the fame 
quantity of gum guiacum and nitre ; give the horfe 
an odnce of this powder twice a- day, wetting his 
feeds. 
The fpring-grafs is often extremely feiviceablej but 
the fait mafhes are to be preferred, and to be more 
depended on than medicines ; for great alterations are 
thereby made in the blood and juices, and n6 fmall be- 
nefit arifes from open air and proper exercife. 

Sect. XIII. Of Apoplexy or Staggers, Lethargy, 
Ep'tUpfy, and'Palfy. 

Farriers generally include all diftempers of the 

head under two denominations, viz. floggeri and convul' 

font, wherein they always fuppofe the head primary 

affected. But ia treating thefe-ditorders, we will di- 

ftinguifh 
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Awl»T, ftingaifti brtwcrtt thofe that arc peculiar to the head, fa feting, that he has not only heat and fpurned hi* *T n P le *T, 

LctiisJ-Kjf, B8 itaving theiv Iburcc originally thence; and thofe that litter, but the pavement with it; and with thefe alt(r-£" ethar 6>' ■ 

l are- only concomitant* of fame other djfeaie. nate fymptoms a horfe has continued more than three ■ * , l t * 

In an .apoplexy a horfe drop* down Suddenly, with- hour*, and then has as fiirprifingly recovered : at the ' 

•ut other fenfe or motion than a working at hi*, flank*. going off of the fit, he generally foams at the month, 

The previous fymptom* are, drawfmrfr ; watery the foam being white and dry, like whit comet from a 

eyes, fomewhat full and inflamed | adifpofition to reel; healthful horfe when be champ* on the bit. 
feebiencfe; a bad appetite): the head almoff. coniantly But in all kinds of gripes, whether they proceed from 

hanging, or retting on. the manger { fomctimei with difordera ha the gats- or retention of urine, a horfe i» 

kfele or no fever, and fcarceany alteration in the dung often, up and down, rolls and tumbles about ; and when 

or urine ; the horfe is fometimes difpofed to rear up, be goes to lie down, generally makes fevcral motions ' 

and apt to fail back when handled about the head ; with great fecming earefiiinefe, which fhows he has a 

which is often the cafe with young horfe*, to which it fenfe of his pain ; and if he lies stretched out for any 

does not fuddenly prove mortal, but with proper help time, it is generally but for a fhort fpace. 
- they may fometimes recover. If the apoplexy pro- Epileptics and couvulfiona may arife from blows oar 

ceeds from wounds or blows on the head, or matter an the head, too violent excrdfc, and bard (training; and 

the brain ; btfides the above fymptoms, the horfe will from a fulnets of blood, or impoverifhed Wood, and 

be frantic by fits, efpecially after his feeds, fo as to forfeits ; which are Ibmc- of the caufes that denote the 

Hart and fly at every thing. Thefe cafe* feldom ad- original disorder. 

mit of a perfecY recovery ; and when horfea fall down In lethargic difordert, tlie horfe generally rents his; 

fuddenly, and work violently at their flanks, without head with his month in the manger, and his pole often* 

any ability to rifil after a plentiful bleeding, they iel- reclined to one fide; he wii Ihow an inclination to cat, 

dom recover. but generally fails aficep with hts food in his- mouthy 

All that can be done w to empty die veffcts as {pee- and he frequently fw&Vowtit whole without chewing:: 

diLy as poffiblc, by ftriking the veins in fereral parts at emollient glytters are extremely necrfiary in this cafe,. 

once, bleeding to four or five- quarts ; and to raife up with the nervous balls recommended for the daggers- 

the harfe's head and Ihoulders* fupporting them with and convulfions ; flrong purges are not requisite, nor 

plenty of flraw. If be fnrvivca the fit, cut fcvtral muff you bleed in too large quantiticsy unleb the horfe 

rcweki: give him. night and morning glyfter» prepared be young and lufty. In old horfes, rowels aadhirge 

with a.flrnog decoelion of fenraand fair, or the pur- evacuations. are improper; bus volatilcsof all kinds ace 

ging glyfter mentioned in the direction* ; blow oner of ufe when, they can be afforded :. the alterative purge 

a day up his noftiils a dram of powder of afarabacca* mentioned at the end of this fediooroay be given and 

which will promote a great difiiargc ; afterwards, (wo cepeaCed ou amendment. 

or three aloerJc purges mould be given ; and to fscurr This diflemptr is to be cured by thefe meant, if the 

hi in from a relapfe, by attenuating and thinning his horfe is not old and patt hie vigour, ft it a good! fign 

blood, give him. an ounce of equal porta of antimony if he has a tolerable appetite, and drinks freely with* 

and crocus metallorum for a month ; or, which is pre- oat ftabbexing, and if he lies dowoi and rife* Op care- 

ferable, the fame quantity of cinnabar of antimony and hilly, though it be but feldom. 
gum guaiaenm. But if a- lethargic horfe dots not lie dawn ; i£ be is 

If* the fit proceeds only from fiilnefs of blood, bighi altogether ftupid and carelcfs,. and takes no- notice of 

feeding, and want of fufficient cxercife, or a fizy blood any thing that comes near him ; if he dungs, and (tries 

(which is often the cafe with young horfes, who though feldom, and even while he flsepe and dozes, it is a. bad 

they reel, dagger, said sometimes fuddenly fall down, Ggnr ifhe run* at the nofr thick white matter, it map 

yet are eafily cured by the above method.), an opening relieve him ; but if a vifcid gleet, that. Hick* to hi» 

diet with fcalded bran and barley will be. neceffary for nofbils like glue, turn to a profuie running of ropy,, 

fume time;. and the bleeding may be repeated in fmaU reddim, and greenifli matter, it is an infallible fign of a 

quantities. great decay of nature, and that it will prove deadly. 

As to the other diforders of the head, flich as le- Young horfea from four to fix yearo^ are very fuh- 

tbargy or deeping evil, epilcpfy or falling- lick nefs, ver- jeft to convulfions, from bott* in the fpring ; and the 

ti go, frensy, and. madnels, con vulfions,. and paralytica! large coach breed more than the faskilc. They are 

diforders, as they are moft of them to be treated as the fciaed without any previous notice [ and if botts and 

apoplexy and epilcpfy, by bleeding and evacuations, worms are difciwered in their dung, the cmmfcfccnu to 

.with the alteratives there directed, we fhall wave treat- be out of doubt, more efpecially if they ba>ve lately 

ing of them feparately ; but mention fame particular, come out of a- dealer's hands. 

rule* to diftingniih them, according to the plan we laid When this convulfioa proceeds' Fiora a diitempcra- 

dowo; and then offer fome general remedies for the fe- ture of the midriff, of any of the principal bowels, his- 

wral purpofes. to be diftingirilhed from botti and vermin by previous , 

lu an epilcpfy or falling fickuefs, the horfe reels anil fymptoms ; the horfe falls off his ftomach, and grows 
flaggers, his eyea are fixed in his head, he has do fenfe gradually weak, feeble, and diCphited, in his work, ai,dr; 
□f what he is doing, he ftales and dungs infenfibly, he turns Ciort-breathed with the lcaft cxercife. 
runs round and falls fuddenly ; fomctimes he is immove- The lively defcriptfon of that univcrfal cramp or con- 
able, with his legs ftretched out [as 'if he was dead, vulfion, called by fome thcj/ag-mil, which fciie6 all the.: 
except only a quick motion of his heart and lungs, mufcles of the body at once, and locks up the jaws, fo 
which caufes a violent- working of his fhrnks; fomctimes that it Is irnpoflibienlmofttQ force them open, we dial!'. 
fae, has involuntary motions, and {baking of his limls^ give in Mi Gibfou't own words, who fays ; As fuon as 
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Apoplexy, the horfe is felied, bis head is raited with hin nofe to- quart* of boiling- water ; poor off from, the ingre- Awlm, 

L«nsrgy, wards the rack, his ear* pricked up, and his tail cocked, dicnta as wanted. ^"h"0, 

■ | looking with eagernefs as an hungry horfe when hay it If the caftor is -omitted, add an ounce of afafetida. ' . ' , 

*~ put down to him, or like a high- f pint ed horfe when he The following ointment maybe rubbed into the ' 

is put upon hia mettle ; infomucb, that thofc who are cheeks, templet, neck, moulders, (pine of the back, and 

Grange™ to fuch things, when they fee a horfe ftand in loins, and wherever there is the greateft contractions 

this manner, will fearer believe an; thing of confe- and ftiffnefs. 

quence ails him ; but they are foon convinced, when Take nerve and maruimallow ointment of each four 
they fee other fymptoms come on apace, and that hia ounces, oil of amber two ounces, with a fufficient 
neck grows ftiff, cramped, and aim oft immoveable: and quantity of camphorate fpiritof wine; make a H- 
if a horfe in this condition lives a few days, fevtral knots niment. 
- will arife on the tendinous parts thereof, and all the When the jaws are fo locked up that medicines can- 
mufclea both before and behind will be fo much pulled not be given by the mouth, it is more eligible to give 
and cramped, and fo ft retched, that he looks as if he them by way of glyfter : for forcing open the jaws by 
was nailed to the pavement, with his legs ftiff, wide, violence often puts a horfe into fuch agonies, that the 
andftradling; his fkin is drawn fo tight on all parts of fymptomt are thereby increafed. 
the body,* that it is almoft Jmpofflble to move it; and if In this cafe alfo he muft be fupported by nourifhing 
trial be made to make him walk, he is ready to fall at glyfters, made of milk-pottage, broths, &c. which mult 
every Hep, unlefs he be carefully fupported i his eyes be given to the quantity of three or four quarts a-day : 
arc fo fixed with the inaction of the mufclea, as give glyfters of this kind will be retained, and abforbed into 
him a deadnefs fn his looks ; he fnort a and freezes of- the blood ; and there have been inftancet of horfes thus 
ten, pants continually with fhortnefs of breath; and this fupported for three weeks together, who muft otherwife 
fymptom increafes .continually till he drops down dead t have perifhrd. • 
which generally happens in a few days, unlefs fome Mr Gibfon mentions fome extraordinary inftances of 
fudden and very effectual turn can be given to the dif- fuccefs in cafes of this fort by thefe methods, and re- 
temper. peated frictions, which are extremely ferviceable in all 
In all thefe cafes the horfe fhould firft be bled convulfive diforders, and often prevent theirbeingjaw- 
pleutifully, unlefs he is low in flefb, old, or lately fet ; they fhould be applied with unwearied diligence 
come off any hard codtinued duty ; then you muft be every two or three hours, wherever any ftiffneft or con- 
more fparing of his blood ; afterwards give the fol- tractions in the mufcles appear ; for a horfe in this 
lowing ball i conditioo never lice down till they are in fome meafure 
Take afafetida ^iaifan ounce, Ruffiacaftor powdered removed. 

two drams, valerian root powdered once ounce j The ufc of rowels in thefe cafes is generally uni'ue- 

1 make into a ball with honey and oil of amber, cefaful, the (kin being fo tenfe and tight, that they fel- 

This ball may be given twice a-day at firft i and then dom digeft kindly, and fomctimee mortify : fo that if \ 

once, wafted down with a decoction of mifletoe or va- they are applied, they Ihould be put under the jaws, and ! 

leriao fweetened with liquorice or honey : an ounce of in the breaft. 

afafetida may be tied up in a piece of ftrong coarfe The red-hot iron fo frequently run through the fore- 
linen rag, and put behind his gnnders to champ on. top and mane, near the occipital bone, for this purpofc. 
The laxative purges and emollient glyfters fhould be has often been found to have deftroyed the cervical li- 
given intermediately to keep the body open; but when gament. 

the former balls have been taken a week or. ten days, In' paralytic diforders, where the ufe of a limb or 
the following may be given once a-day with the vale- limbs is taken away, the' internals above recommended ■ 
rian decoction. Ihould be given, in order to warm, invigorate, and at- 
Takb cinnabar of antimony fix drams f afafetida tenuate the blood ; and the following Simulating cm- 
half an ounce ; ariftolochia, myrrh, and bay-ber- brocation mould be rubbed into the parts affected. 
ties, of each two drams; make into a ball with Taxi oil of turpentine four ounces, nerve ointment 
treacle and oil of amber. and oil of bays of each two ounces, camphor rub- 
This is the moft effectual method of treating thefe bed fine one ounce, rectified oil of amber three 
diforders ; but when they are f ufpected to arife from ounces, tincture of cantharides one ounce, 
botts and worms, which is generally the cafe, mercurial With this liniment the parts affected fhould be well 
medicines muft lead the way, thus: bathed for a conliderable time, to make it penetrate] 
Take mercuriua dulcii and philonium, of each half and when the hind parts chiefly are lame, the back and 
an ounce; make into a ball with con ferns of rofes, loins fhould be well rubbed with the fame. To the 
and give the horfe immediately : half the quantity, nervous medicines above recommended may be added 
may be repeated in four or five days. fnake-root, cuntrayerva.muftard-fecd, horfe- radifh root, 
The following infufion fhould then be riven, to the ftecped in ftrong beer, or wine where it can be afford- 
quantity of three or four horns, three or four times a- ed. Take the following for an example, which may 
day, till the fymptoms abate; when the above nervous be given to the quantity of three pints a-day alone, or 
balls may be continued till they are'removed. two horns full may be taken after the nervous balls. 
Take penny-royal and rue of each two large hand- Take fnake-root, contraycrva, and valerian, of each 
fuls, camomile flowers one handful, afafetida and half an ounce ; rauilard' feed and liorfe-radim root 
caftor of each half an ounce, fafl'ron and liquorice- fcraped, of each two ounces; long pepper two 
root fliced of each two drams; infufe in two drams: infufe in three pints of ftrong wine. 
N«I24. 4 . When 
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■ Strangles When the horfe it recovering from any of the above part (hould then be dreffed with the following out- Stn !S ,M 

■ *"* v ""*- difordcrs, the following alterative purge may be repeat- meat fpread on tow, ftfll continuing the poultice over ,""'"°| 

* ed two or three time*, at it operates wry gently. it to promote the digcftion, and prevent any remain- ' 

Taxi focotorine aloes one ounce, myrrh half an ingl bardnefs. 

ounce) afafetida and gum ammoniacum of each Taxb rafin and Burgundy pitch of each a pound 

two drama, faffron one dram ; make into a ball and a half, honey and common turpentine each 

with any fyrup. eight ounce*, yellow wax four ounce*, hog's- lard 

Where a retention of dung ii the cauie of this dif- one pound, verdigris finely powdered one ounce ; 

'order, the neat gut mould firft be raked thoroughly melt the ingredient! together, but do not put in 

with a (mall hand, after which plenty of emollient oily the verdigris till removed from the fire ; and it 

glyftm (hould be thrown up, and the opening drink (hould be fl.ii red in by degreea till the whole ia 

given, till the bowels are thoroughly emptied of their grown ftiff and cool. 

imprifoned dung. . Their diet (hould for fome dayi be If the fever and inflammation run high, and the fwel- 

opening, and confift chiefly of fcalded brau, with flour ling be fo fituated at to endanger fuffocatioo, a mode- 

of brimftone, fcalded barley, &c. rate quantity of blood muft be taken away. 

a __ vm «f,, «, • j wj~ In this diforder, malhes muft be the conftant food. . 

Sect.XTV. Oflh.Strangla,.Hdr,v«. i„ f„ n praponi™,, to pre,™ ««=:■» ca =hrf 

I. Thi Strangles it a diftemper to which colts and which Mr Taplin directs to put of liquorice and ani- 

young borfes are very fubjee}.. The fymptoma and feed powders half an ounce, and about two ounces of 

progrefs of thi* difeafe are as follow* : A dull heavincfa honey, or in lieu of this laft a quart of malt : The 

and inactivity, lofs of appetite, and a hollow huflcy drink, confiding of warm water impregnated with a 

cough, occa&oned by the irritability of die inflamed portion of fcalded bran or water-gruel, fliould be given 

glandular parts in the throat and about the root of the m fmall quantities and often. The head muft be kept 

tongue. To excite a degree of moifture in the mouth well covered with flannel, at the warmth will greatly 

. that may allay this difagreeable fenfation, the horfe is tend to aflift in promoting the neceuary difcharge : 

often picking hit hay, but eats little or none ; a degree tho\ unlefs circumftancea and weatrTer forbid, the horfe 

of fymptomatic heat comes on, and a confequent clam- need not be confined, but (hould have the advantage of 

minds and third is perceptible. As the diftemper ad- air and (aort gentle eiercife. Nor mould regular dref- 

vances, he becomes proportionally languid and inatten- fing, and the accuftomed courfe of liable difcipliuc, be 

tive } a f welling (with {bmeiimet two or three fmaller omitted, but only ufed in a lefa degree than formerly 

furroundiog it) is now difcovercd to have formed itfelf when in health. 

between the jaw-bones, which is at firft very hard, This diftemper ia (eldom dangerous, unleft from ne- 

exceeding painful, and viGbly increafing ; he now fwal- gleet, ignorant treatment, or cruel ufage. It general- 

iwt with difficulty, heaves in the flanks, and hit whole ly terminate* with a running at the note, in a greater 



low* with difficulty, heave* in the flanks, and hi* whole ly terminates with a running at the note, in a greater 

appearance' givea figns of the greatett diftrefe. or lefa degree j which mould be frequently deanfed from 

The firft object for confideration ia the ftate of the the iufide of the noftrib, by meant of a fponge fuffi- 

fubject : if the evacuations are regular (at they ge- ciently moiftencd in warm water, to prevent its acqui- 

■erally are), and the feverifh fymptoma moderate, ring an adhefion to thofe parti, or a foulncu) and fetor 

let the fwelling be ciamined, and ita fuppuratioo that would fhortly become acrimonious. 

promoted. For this purpofe (firft clipping away all If a hardnefa remains after the fores arc healed up, 

the long or fuperfluou* hairs that cover or fur- they may be anointed with the following mercurial 

, round the part), foment with fmall doubl,e founds, ointment. 

'dipt in a ftrong decoction of camomile, marfh-mal- Taxi of crude mercury or quickGlver one ounce, 

tows, or rofemsry, for ten minutes, as hot as can be Venice turpentine half an ounce ; rub together in 

conveniently fubmitted to ; and then apply a poultice a mortar till the globule* of the quickfilver are no 

prepared -as follows. longer vifible ; then add, by little and little, two 

Taxi of coarfe bread, barley meal, and camomile or ' ounces of hog's-lard, juft warm and liquefied ; 

elder flowers, each a handful | boil over the fire and let the whole be kept clofe covered for ufe. 

in a fufiicient quantity of milk, or in the decoc- When the horfe has recovered his ftrength, pur- 

tinai for the fomentation ; into which ftir about a ging will be neceffary. 

third (of the whole quantity) of white-lily root, If a copious and otfenfive difcharge from the noftriia 

wafhed clean and pounded to a pafte ; adding mould continue after the abfccfa is healed up, there will 

linfeed and fenugreek (in powder) of each an be reafon to fufpeci the difeafe called glanders, treated 

ounce { Sirring in, while hot, of turpentine two of in a fubfequent lection. 

ounces, and of lard four, laying it on moderate- *. The Vive* or Ives differ from the Strangles only 

ly warm, and bandaging firm. To ferve for two in thi*; that the fwellingt of the kernel* (eldom gather 

poultices. or come to matter, but by degrees perfpire off and dif- 

Both the fomentation and poultice muft be re- perfe by mean* of warm cloathing, anointing with the 

peated every night and morning till an opening in marmmallow ointment, a moderate bleeding, and a 

the fwelling it effected, which generally happens in dofe or two of phytic. But (hould the inflammation 

the courfe of five or fix dayi. Upon the appearance continue notwithfundiug tbofe meant, a fuppuration 

.of difcharge, the aperture may be a little enlarged with muft be promoted by the methods recommended in the 

a biftory or the point of any (harp inftrument ade- ftranglea. 

-luate to the purpofe, though thi* will be unneccfiary When thefe fwellings appear in an old or full-aged 

* the difcharge is made freely and eafily of itfelf. The horfe, they arc figns of great malignity, and often of 

.VBfeVILPssl-L K. ■» 
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Difnfn of a n inward deny, u well as forerunners of the glan- traded- The appearance* of this blemi/h are varioua, DiCnfa oi 

jthe Ey«. derg as well as the caufes and effects. Tome of iu fubject* *• E ^ 

' ,_V - S.XT.XV. <,/,*, ZW« •/<",«• ^'^f^Jt^TSttXtr^ 
l.TttEcafet that molt frequently occur, requiring me- blacknefs of the pupil, an alteration of the fixe of the 
dical aid, or admitting of cure, are generally the effect* eye, and iti not contracting or dilating upon at fud- 
either of colli, or of blo«-s, bite* or other external inju- den expofure to any degree of light. In order to the 
Ties. In ihofe proceeding immediately from cold, there ii cure, it ia neceffary to attend to the cause, and to ap- 
perceived an inflammation upon the globe of the eye, ply fuch remedies a* that may indicate : though ia 
and internal furrounding parti, as the edge* of the eye- truth- it ia a diforder in which, from whatever cause ori- 
lids. &c. Inftrad of itsformer tranfparency, thceye has ginating, no great expectation can be formed from 
a thick cloudy appearance upon its outer covering, and medicine either internally or externally t more part kil- 
l's conftantly difeharging an acrid feritm, which in a larly from the former, the feat of. difeafe being fo 
fhort time almoft excoriates the parts in its paffkgc. far out of the reach of medicinal action. If the defect 
. The horfe drops his ears, becomes dull and fluggith, fhuuld be o-ving to a contraction of or. compression up. 
ia f-equently Disking his head as if to fhake i>ff the on the optic nerve, very little can be done with any ex- 
em, and in every action difcovers pain anddifquirtude. pettation of fuccefs ; and much lefs if it arifes from a 
In this cafe, after bleeding, the treatment prefcrihed in palfy of that or any neighbouring part, 
the Section of Colds mutt be adopted and per fevered in; A cataract ia a defect in the cryftaliine humour of the 
and to cool the parts, and allay the irritation occafion- eye, which, becoming opaque, prevent! the admiffion of 
ed'by the fcalding fcrum, let the eye* and furrounding thofe ray* upon the retina (hat conftitute vilion. The 
parts be gently warned tyice or thrice every day with diforder called mooneyes, are only cataract* forming-, 
a fponge or tow impregnated with the following fola- Thefr generally make their appearance when a horfe 
tion : ia turned five coming fix ; at which time one eye be- 
Suoar of lead one dram, white vitriol two come* clouded, the eye-lid « being f welled, and very often 
fcruple*, faring water half a pint, brandy or cam- Ihut tip t and a thin water generally runs from the dif- 
phorated fpirits one ounce or two table -fpoonfuls. eafed eye down the check, fo (harp a* fomctiinea to- 
If the inflammation lhouid not feen likely to abate, excoriate the (kin ; the vein* of the temple, under 
but to wear a threatening appearance, the following the eye, and along the nofe, are turgid and full: though 
diuretic medicine muft be adminiftcred. fometimes it happens that the eye runs but little. 
Castils foap twelve ounces, yellow rofm and nitre This diforder cornea and goes till the cataract is ripei 
(in powder) each eight ounces, powdered cam- then all pain and running difappears, and the horfe be- 
phire one ounce, and oil of juniper fix drams ; eomea totally blind, which is generally in about two 
mixed with a fufhVicnt quantity. of fyrup or ho- year*. During this time fome horfes have more fre- 
ney. The mafs ia to be divided into 1 2 balls, quent returns than others j which continue in fome a 
rolled up in liquorice or anifeed powder; one of week or more, in others three or four j returning 
which is to be given every morning, ufing aid once in two or three months, and they are feidom fo 
gentle work or moderate exercife. long as five without a relapfe. There is another kind 
3. The effects anting from blows or bites form diffc- of mami&tdnefi which i* alio the forerunner of cats- 
rent appearancea, according to the fererity of the injury raits, where no humour or weeping' attends. The eye 
ful+ained. Should inflammation and fwelling proceed is never ihut up or clofed here, but will now and then 
from either caufe, bleeding will be neceffary without look thick and troubled, at which time the horfe fees- 
delay, and may be repeated at proper intervals till the nothing dtftinclly : when the eyes appear funk and pe- 
fymptont* appear to abate ; and let the part* be plen- rifhing, the cataracts are longer of coming to maturity; 
tifiiuy embrocated four times a day with the following and it is not unufual in this cafe for one eye to efcape. 
■ preparation of Goulard's cerate. Thefe cafe* generally end in blindnefs of one if not 
■ Extract of Saturn three drams; camphorated of both eyes. The moft pronifiajr fign* of recovery are- 
fpirits one ounce ; river or pond water one pint, when the attacks fome more feidom, and their conti- 
The extract to be firft mixed with the fpirits, and nuance grows (hotter, and that 'they leave the cornea; 
then the water to be added. clear and tranfparent, and the globe plump and full. 
If a large fwelling, laceration, or wound, attends} In all Hera ifhes or def efts, where a thickening of 
after wafhing with the above, apply a warm poultice of fome one of the coats, membranes, or hnmoura of the- 
bread, milk, and a little of the lotion, foftened with a eye, has formed an appearance of cataract or film, ir 
fmall portion of hog's lard or oh've oik In cafes of lefs has been an eftablifhed cuftom among molt farrier* to 
darker, or in remote fituationa where medicines are bellow a plentiful application of corrofivc powders, un- 
not eaGly procured, the following may be ufed as a guenta, and folutions, for the purpofes of obliteration ^ 
fubftitute. without reflecting (asMrTaplin obferves) upon the 
Best white-wine vinegar half a pint, fpring water abfurdity of endeavouring todeftroy by corrofioti, what 
a quarter of a pint, and beft brandy a wine glafs is absolutely feparated from the furface by a variety of 
or half a gill. membranous coverings, according to the diftmct feat 
3, As to the gutta ferena, cataract, film, &c. thefe of diieafe j with which it is impoffible to bring thein- 
are cafe* in which relief la very feld.im obtained. tended remedy into contact, without firft deftraying 
The gutta ferena is a partial or uniierfal lots of fight, the intervening or furrounditag parts by which the in- 
- where no palpable defect or fault appear* in the eye, ner delicate ftnitture is fo numeroufly guarded. But 
except that the pupil is a little mote enlarged or con- in all difoidcrs of this fort, whether moon-eyes or con- 
— firmed 
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CUodeti. finned ctuntfti with a weeping, general evacuations always attended with a fwelliogof the kernels or glsndt Cbodai. 

fcl ' »" ' with internal alterative) can only take place. Indeed under the jaw* ; in every other refpecl the horfe iage- * m .. 

the attempt! to cure cataracts have hitherto generally nerally healthy and found, till the diftemper hat been 

produced only a palliation of the fymptoms, and fome- of fome continuance. 

time) have proved entirely deftructm. Yet early care, It is always a bad fign when the matter flicks to the 

it it faid, has in fome in (lance* proved fuccefaful. To infide of the noftrils like glue or (titf pafle ; when the 

thii end rowelling ia prctcribed, with bleeding at pro- infide of the nofe is raw, and look* of a livid or lead 

per interval*, except where the eye* appear funk and colour ; when the matter become* bloody, and dink) ; 

perilling. It it afro directed, during the violence of and when it looks of an alh -colour. But when only a 

the iymptoms, to ohferve a cooling treatment ; giving limpid fluid is firft difcharged, and afterwards a whicifti 

the horfe two ounces of nitre every day mixed into a matter, the gland under the jaw not increaGng, and 

ball with honey ; and bathing the parts above the eye the diforder of no long continuance, we may expect a 

with verjuice or vinegar wherein rofe-leaves are infu- fpecdy cure ; for in this cafe, which arifes from taking 

fed, to four ounces of which half a drachm of fugar of cold after a horfe hat been overheated, the pituitary 

lead may be added. The fweUing on the lid may af- membrane it but (lightly inflamed, the lymph in the 

terwards be bathed with a fponge dipt in equal parti of fmall veflela condenfed, and the glands overloaded, but 

lime and Hungary water mixed together; and the fol- not yet ulcerated. 

lowing cooling phytic mould be given every fourth day. Our author affirms this dlfeafe to be altogether la- 

till the eye become a clear. calf and that the true feat of it (1 in the pituitary mem- 

Lihitivi electuary and cream of tartar of each four brane which lines the partition along the infide of the 
ounces,Glauber*aialuthreeounces l fyrupofbuck- nofe, the maxillary fiuufea or cavities of the cheek- 
thorn two ounces. bones on each fide the nofe, and the frontal fiuufea or 

'When the weeping is by theft means removed, the al- cavities above the orbits of the eyes j that the vifcera, 

terative powders (fee the Section Of Alterative Me- as liver, lungs, &c. of glandered horfes, are in general 

diiines) Ihould be given every day, till two or three exceeding found ; and confequrntly that the feat of 

pounds are taken, and after an interval of three months this diforder. is not in thofc parts, as has been aflerted 

the fame conrfe mould be repeated. This method, it by moll authors. But on nicely examining by dif- 

is affirmed, has often been attended with good fuccefs, fedtion the heads of fuch horfes, he found the cavities 

where the eyes have been full and no way periihed. above mentioned more or lefs filled with a vifcout 

4* The haws is a f welling and fponginefs that grows (limy matter; and the membrane which lino both 

in the inner corner of the eye, fo large fometimes as to them and the noftrils inflamed, thickened, and cor- 

cover a part of the eye. The operation here is eafily roded with fordid ulcers, which in fome cafes had eat 

performed by cutting part oPit away; but the farriers into the bones. 

are apt to cut away too much : the wound may be It is a curious remark of our author, that the fub- 

drcfled with honey of rofet; and if a fungus or fpongy lingual glands, or the kernels fituated under the jaw- 

flelh arifes, it Ihould be fprinkled with burnt alum, or bone, which are always fwelled in this diftemper, do 

touched blue with vitriol. not difekarge their lymph into the mouth, as in man, 

Soe-v YVI nf >A, aUmlnt but into the noftrils; and that he conftaatly found their 

Sect. AVI. Of the Gtandtn. obftruetion agreed with the difcharge ; if one gland 

M. de la Fosse has diftinguilhed feven different only was affected, then the horfe difcharged from one 

kinds of glanders, four of which are incurable. noftril only } but if both were, then the difcharge waa 

The firft proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the purulent from both, 
matter of which comes up the trachea, and is dif- The feat of this diforder thus difcovered, the mode 

charged through the noftrils, like a whitifh liquor, of cure be had recourfe to was by trepanning thefe 

fometimes appearing in the lumps and grumes : in this cavities, and taking out a piece of bone, by which 

diforder, though the matter is difcharged from the no- means the parts affected may be walhed with a proper 

Arils, yet the malady is felely in the lungs. injection, and in fine the ulcers deterged, healed, and 

The fecond is a wafting humour, which ufually fcizes dried up ; and his fuccefs, by his own account, was 

horfes at the decline of a difeafe, caufed by too hard very great. 
labour ; this defluxioo alio proceeds from the lungs. But as, from the obfervations fince made by this gen- 

The third is a malignant difcharge, which attends tletnan, there are different fpecies of the glanders ; fo 
the ftranglea fometimes, and falls upon the lungs, which the cure of the milder kinds may firft be attempted by- 
runs off by the noftrils. injections and fumigations. " Thus, after taking cold, 

The fourth ia, when an acrimonious humour in the Ihould a horfe for ty or 20 daya difcharge a limpid fluid 

farcy feizes thefe parts, where it foon makes terrible or whitilh matter from one or both noftrils, the glands 

hawock. under the jaw rather growing harder than dimiiiiftiing. 

The fifth kind we (hall defcribe by and by, at anting we may expect it will degenerate into a true glanders, 

from taking cold. To prevent which, after firft bleeding, and treating 

'1'hc iuth kind is a difcharge from the ftranglrs, him as we have directed for a cold, let an emollient in- 

which fometimes vents hfelf at the noftrils. jection, prepared with a decoction of L'ntfeed, marlh- 

In the feventh fort, which he calls the real glanders, mallows, elder, camomile flowers, and honey of roles 

the difcharge is either white, yellow, or greenifh, fome- or fucb like, be thrown up as far as poffible with a 

a beaked or tinged with blood; when the dif- ftroug fyringe, and repeated three times a-day : Ihould 



cafe is of long (landing, and the bones are fouled, the the running not If (fen or be removed in a fortnight by 
matter turns blackiih, and becomes very fetid; audit the ufe of this injection, areftringent one may now be 
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" l prepared with tincture of rofes, lime-water, Sec. and root of the tongue, let every pofGble method be taken Glutei. 

* the noftrila fumigated with the powders of irnnkincenfe, to produce a fuppuration and difcharge of matter ; '" » "* 

maftich, amber, and cinnabar, burnt on an iron heated for, in moft cafe*, an external evacuation become* the 

for that purpofe ( the fume of which may eafily be con- crifi*, and ii greatly preferable to the chance of raif- 

veyed through a tube into the noftrila." Such ia the chief* that may be produced by the morbid matter be- 

metbod recommended by Bartlct, which he by* haa ing abforbed into the fyftcm. 



been found fuccefiful when ufed in time. But a more Should cough, difficulty of breathing, or a great 

S ^articular courfe of procedure will be afterwards de- degree of inflammatory heat, attend,. draw blood from 

cribed, that the reader may hare the fulleft informa- a remote rein in moderate quantity, to mitigate either 

tion concerning this moft difficult difeafe. of thofe fymptomi ; and when the fwellinga about the 

When the difordcr ia inveterate, reconrfe mull be parts hare acquired au evident prominence, foment 

had to the operation above defcribed, according to them twice a day, for two or three-days, with flannel* 

the doctrine of M. la Foffe. dipped in the following decoction : 

The pretention* of that gentleman, however, have Camomile, wormwood, marfhmallows, and elder 

been lately expofed with fecming juftice by Mr Tap- flower*, of each a large handful, boiled in three 

lin; and the following circumftanccs quoted from the quart* of water for a quarter of an hour, and then 

French farrier's work feem fufficient of themfehes to Drained off. Let the liquor be ufed hot, and ap- 

throw fufpicion upon the whole. We are told of three ply the herbs warm byway of poultice to the. 

horfee he trepanned, each in two places : the internal part*. 

parts were conftantly fyringed, and they were perfect- In two or three day* a judgment may be formed, 

ly recovered ; M the wound and perforation filling up whether a fuppuration is likely to take place. If fo, 

in z6 days, the horfe* (uttering no inconvenience from the tumors will increafe in fize, and feel loft and yield- - 

the operation, though after this experiment they were ing in the middle when prefTed ; in which cafe apply 

hit to death." We are at latt confidently affured, the poultice, and proceed as directed above for tho> 

that fuch operations being performed, *' after opening Strangles. If, on the contrary, the f welling! continue, 

the caritie*, Ihould it by probing be difcovered that hard and immoveable, a running coming on at the 

the bone* are carious (or, in other word*, rotten), the nofe ; obferve whether the matter it of a white colour: 

heft way then will be to difpatch the horfe, to lave un- and without fmell ; or it of different tinges, and ftreak- 

neccnary trouble and expence." Which Mr Taplin ed with blood. The former it a favourable fign ; and 

interprets in plain Englifh thus : " Deprive the horfe in that cafe the treatment may be a* directed under 

of half his head, in compliment to the pecuniary feel- the Sections of Cold and Cough, But if the matter 

ing* of the farrier } and if you find the remaining half Ihould prove of the latter description, every precaution. 

will not anfwer the purpofe of the whole, cot- tut ought to be inftantly ufed,. to prevent in it* infancy 

throat, or (hoot him through the head, to Give the what would foon become a cafe of much trouble- In, 

operator'* credit." the fiift place ..therefore, . in order to foften the vifctd 

Mr Taplin alfo condemns the diftin&ion of the dift matter in the paflages, and relax the inflammatory. 

order into different fpeciea | and the various Symptoms ftriflure of the glands, prepare a vapour bath of rofc- 

that appear, he considers as only marking different fta- mary, lavender flowers, . fouthemwood and marjoram. 

ges of the fame difeafe. The fad according to him (each a handful), boiled, in two or three quarts of 

appear* to be, " that any corrofive matter discharged water. Put' this into a pail, and let the hone's head 

from the noftrils, and fullered to continue for a length be fixed, over it as near as can be borne, and fo long 

of time, fo a* to conftitutc ulceration* and corrode the as- the. fumes palling up the noftrils can be fuppofed . 

bones, will inevitably degenerate into and conftitutc to take effect as an internal fomentation. This ope- 

the difeafe generally underftood by the appellation of ration Ihould be repeated twice every day ; and much 

glanders ; every ftagnant, acrimonious, or putrid mat- of. the treatment recommended under cough* and 

tir, is potftfl'ed of this property, and more particularly ftrangle* with glandular difcharges from the noftrils, 

when lodged (or by finufes confined) upon any parti- will at the feme time appear proper to be obferved, aa 

cular part. Diverted of profeflional trick, chicanery, being applicable to many of the prefent fymptoms, 

and deception, this is the incontrovertible explanation, Let it be particularly remembered, that, during the 

whether proceeding from an ulceration. of the lung*, whole courfe of management, the head of the horfe ia 

or the inveterate glandular difehargea from the head -to.be kept as warm a* poflible, and in proportion 

(where the cafe is of long Handing, and the bone ca- much more fo than the body, either in a double ker- 

riout) they are equally incurable." In this view, there- fey hood, or a finglc external, and a flannel one un- 

fore, prevention, rather than cure, being the rational devneath j a*, nothing can contribute more to a folu- 

object of attention, it remains only to point out fuck tion of the humour* and promotion of their difcharge, 

methods as feem likely to obviate the di&rder upon .the than a critical relaxation of the pores, particularly up- 

fl ighte & appearance of its approach, or upon the at- on the very feat of difeafe. 

tack of any other difeafe that may be likely to ternii- In cafe the difcharge Ihould continue to increafe in 

mate in it. quantity and virulence, becoming ftill more difcolour- 

Where the rungs, then, are the feat of difeafe, as in ed, and its fmell very oflenfive ; befides continuing the 

the firft attack of coughs, fee. no better treatment fumigation, let half a gill of the following injection 

can be purfued than that laid down under the Sections (milk warm) be thrown up either noftril for both if 

•f Colds and Covght. But where a fwelling (hows that the matter Ihould be fo difcharged ) with a itrong far* 

matter, is forming under the cars, jaws, or about the ciblc fyringe, three or four timet a-day. 
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Gtsnders. Lixsiib, in ounce; ctmojnfle and elder flowers, mttoiy, tnd the dry gripes ! etch of which we Cull di- 6<"« or 

h ' * ■■* each half an ounce j water, three pints. Boil for ftinguiih by their different fymptoms, and then point Org**** 

a few minutes | then ftrain off, and add to the ont the proper remedies. * 

liquor four ounces of me! JEgjpAaam, mixing well i. The flatulent or windy colic may in general be 

together at each time of ufing. readily diftinguifbed by the rumbling of the confined 

If the matter fhould notwithstanding grow fo malig- air through the interlines ; The hone is' often lying 

■ant Mto threaten BCOrrofrM and rotten nefsof the bones { down, and aa fuddenly riling again with a fpring ; he 

befidea a diligent ufe of both fumigation and injection, ftrikes his belly with his hinder feet, ftamps with his 

acourfeof mercurial unction muft be immediately enter- fore-feet, and refufes his meat; when the gripes are 

ed upon. Mr Taplin directs to " Let two, or at moft violent, he will hate convulfive twitches, hi* eyes be 

three dnunr of the tlrong mercurial ointment {pre- turned up and bis limbs ftretcbed out as if dying) his 

pared as directed under Strangle;) be very well rubbed can and feet being alternately very hot and cold; he 

into the glandular tumors, under the throat or ears, falls into profufe-f treats, and then into cold damps fc 

every night for a fortnight ( firft taking away with firms often to ftale, and turns his head frequently to 

the fciflars all fuperfluous or long hairs, that the mer- his lankt t he then falls down, rolls about, and often 

curial particles may be with more certainty abforbed turns on his back ; this laft fymptom proceeds from a 

by the veflels, and taken into the circulation. If the ftoppage of urine, that almoft always attends this fort 

owner of a horfe labouring under this difficulty withes, of colic, which may be increafed by a load of dung 

like a drowning man, to avail himfelf of another twig, pre fling on the neck of the bladder. 

he may call in the aid of mercurial phyfic, or altera- Thefe are the general fymptoms of colic and gripes 

tire medicines." from wind, drinking cold water when hot, and when- 

Upon the whole of this fubjeel : As long as the at- the perfpirable matter is retained, or thrown on the 

tack continues in its early and fimple ftate, let unre- bowels by catching cold j in all which cafes they are 

mining attention be paid to the treatment recommend- violently diftended. Cribbing borfes are more parti-' 

cd under the different heads of tbofe fymptoms that cularly fubieft to this complaint, by reaibn they are. 

are then moll: predominant : but fhould that treat- conftantly fucking in great quantities of air. 

merit, after a fair trial, prove infufficient to refill the The firft intention is to empty the ftrait gut with a - 

, progrefs of the difeafc, the glands under tbe jaw-bone final! hand dipped in oil, which frequently makes way 

StabUDi " continuing during the whole courfe inflexible, the for tbe confined wind todifchargeitfelf ; and by eafing 

*rimry, p. matter firft tinged with blood, then becoming deep in the neck of the bladder, the fuppreffion of urine is U- 

4»W. colour and moft offenGve in fmell, the carcafe erna- ken off, and the horfe ftales and gets cafe. 

dated, and the whole frame finking under univerfal de- The following ball and glyfter fcldom fail of giving, 

preflion, the firft lofs (fays Mr Taplin) will be ulti- relief in thefe cafes. 

mately heft, in a resignation of his hide to the collar- Take Strafburgh- or Venice turpentine, and juniper- 
maker, and his remains to the hounds. As to the berries pounded, of each half an ounce j falt-pru- 
operation of trepanning, fo pkufibly held forth with nella or faltpetrc,. an ounce ; oil of juniper, one 
aU its fpecious advantages, I fhall openly and fairly dram j fait of tartar, two drams: Make into a ball: 
jyj p- , enter my proteft againft it. For what does the whole with any fyrup; it maybe given whole, and wafh- 
. amount to more than this ? — If the horfe fhould abfo- ed down with, a decoction of juniper-berries, or *' 
lutely recover, and ( what is Kill more unlikely ) become horn or two of ale. 

adequate to the very purpofes he was deftined to before If the horfe does not break wind, or ftale plenti- 

the attack; when the long illnefs, fupport, attend- fully, he will find no relief: therefore in an hour or. 

nnce, and farrier's bill, are balanced again ft his va- two give him another ball, and add to it a dram of 

lue, he muft be a moft excellent horfe, and very much fait of amber ; which may be repeated a third time, if 

above tbe line of mediocrity, to have the credit-account found neceffary. During the fit tbe horfe may be 

in his favour. In fact, the moft probable conjecture walked and trotted gently ; but fhould by no means 

it, his inevitable diffolution : but fhould he miracu* be haraffed beyond his ability, or dragged about till ho 

toufly efcape from both the diftemper and operator, is jaded. 

ranking under the denomination of a cured horfe, he The following glyfter may be given, between the 

may, perhaps, be then qualified to linger out a wretch- halls, or alone, and repeated occafionally. 
ed exiftence in fome park or psfture, but never enabled Taxi camomile flowers two handfulsj anife, co- 
to encounter labour or fatigue." riander, and fennel feeds, of each an ounce ; long ■ 

pepper half an ounce; boil in three quarts of wa- 
Sect.XVH. Of tht Colic or Gripes, and fains in ter to two ; and add Daffy's elixir, or gin, half 
the Bowth, /ram fuddtn Accidentt. a pint ; oil of amber half, an ounce, and oil of ca* 
moroile eight ounces. 
Theki feenutobe no diftemper fo Kttle underftood The figns of a horfe's recovery, are his lying quiet, 
by the common farrier aa the colic or gripes in hor- without darting or tumbling, sad his gathering up 
fes, one general remedy or method femng them in aU bis legs, and ceafing to bun out ; and ifjtie continues 
cafes: but as this diforder may be produced by very an hour in this quiet pofturc, you may conclude alt- 
different caufes, the method of cure muft alio vary ; danger over. 

etherwife the intended remedy, injudicioufly applied, a. The next fpecies of colic is the bilious or in. 

wiQ not only aggravate the. complaint, but make it fa- flammatory. This, befides moft of the preceding 

tal. We fhall divide this diforder into three different fymptoms, is attended with a fever, great heat, pnnt. 

fpecies :. the flatulent or windy, the. bilious or inftam. ing, anddrynefsof the mouth: the horfe alfo gene- 
rally;. 
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C«Iic or rally throw* out a little loofe dung, with a hot (aid- Lax wd 

Cf ipc*.fa . tog water ; which, when it appear* blackifh, or of a SECT. XVHI. Of tit Lax and Soaring, -with *»«*■* 
' reddifh colour, and fetid finell, denote* an approach- other Di/ordert eftbt Stomach and Bowels. ■ e ' , 

me mortification. * 

In this cafe the horfe mould immediatel y be bled ts It fa fometiraea a nice matter to form a proper judg- 
the quantity of three quart*) and it mould be repeat- mem when to coutroul or encourage a loofencfa ; but 
ed, if the fymptoms do not abate in a few hour*. The thefe general rulei may be a direction : If « healthy 
emollient glyfter, with two ounces of nitre diflblved in full horfe, on taking cold, or upon hard riding, ovcr< 
it, fhould be thrown up twice a day, to cool the in- feeding, eating nnwholefomc food, or with a flight 
flamed bowels ; plenty of gum-arabic water mould be fever, Ihould hare a moderate purging, by no means 
taken ; and a pint of the following drink given every think of flopping it | but rather encourage it with an ' 
two or three hours till fevcral loofe ftoolg are procured, open diet, and plenty of warm gruel: but if it conti- 
and then it (hould be give n only night and morning till nuei long, with griping*, the mucus of the bowels co- 
lic diforder !■ removed. ming away, and the horfe lofing hi* appetite and flefh, 
Tare fenna three ounce*, fait of tartar half an recourfe nttft be had to proper medicine*. If. he void* 
ounce ; infufe in a quart of boiling water an great quantitie* of flime and grcafy matter, give him 
hour or two ; then ft rain off, and add two oun- the following drench, and repeat it every other day for 
ce* of lenitive electuary, and four of Glauber'* three time*. 

fait*. • Take lenitive electuary and cream of tartar of each 

If this diforder |* not removed by thefe means, hut four ounce*, yellow rofirt finely powdered one 

the inflammation and fever increafe, attended with a ounce, and four ounce* of fwett oil ; mix with a 

difcharge of the flefh-coloured water above defcribed, pint of water-grueL 

the event will moft probably be fatal} and the chief The following alterative ball alone ha* been found 

thing to be depended on now, mult be a ftronz decoc- fuccefeful for ihii purpofe when given twice a- week, 

tion of Jefuit'* baric, given to the quantity of a pint with fcalded bran and warm gruel, 
every three hour*, wjth a gill of red port-wine. Tin focotorinc aloes half an ounce, diapente one 

A quart of the fame may be ufed for a glyfter, with ounce ; make into a ball with the juice of Spa- 

two ounce* of Venice turpentine, diflblved with the nifh liquorice diflblved in water, and a fponnlul 

yolk* of two eggs, an ounce of diafcordium, and a pint of oil of amber. To thia may be added two 

of red wine, and given twice a-day: if the horfe reco- dram* of myrrh, and a dram of faffron, and 

vert, give two or three mild rhubarb purges. (where it can be afforded) half an ounce of rhu- t 



5. The dry gripes, or colic which anfes often from barb. 

ivenef*, is d " ' ...-.- ™, 



coftivenef*, is difcovered by the horfe'* frequent and When the pvrging i* attended with a fever, rim- 

fruitlefs motion to dung, the bkcknef* and hardnef* barb Ihould firft-be given to the quantity of half an 

of the dung, the frequent and quick motion of hi* ounce, with an ounce and half of lenitive electuary ; at 

tail, the high colour of his urine, and hi* great reft- night, after the working, give half an ounce or more 

lefihefi and uneafinef*. of diafcordium in a pint of red wine mulled with cin- 

In thia cafe the (trait gut fliould be examined and namon ; and repeat it every day, and the rhubarb-ball 

emptied with a fmall hand oiled properly for that pur- once in two or three. 

pole; the emollient oily glyfter (p. 116. col. a. par 3.) But if the diftemper increafe*, the horfe'* flank* 

mould be thrown up twice a day ; and the above pur- and belly look full and dittended, and he appears gri- 

ging drink given, till the bowel* are unloaded, and ped and in pain, let this glyfter be given, and the 

the fymptoms removed. quantity of diafcordium iucreafed an ounce in hi* 

The diet for a horfe in the gripes fhould be fcalded night-drink, 

bran, warm water-gruel, or white water, made bydif- Take camomile flower* one handful, red rofea half 

folving four ounce* of gum-arabic in a quart of water, a handful, pomegranate and balaufbines of each 

and mixing it with his other water. an ounce ; boil to two quart* of water to one ; 

4. From thi* hiftory and divifion of gripes and co- drain off, and diffblve it in two or three ounce* 

lies, with their different treatment, it appears how ab- of diafcordium and one of mithridatc ;" to which 

folutely neceflary it is they fhould be well underftood, may be added a pint of port wine. Repeat it once 

to order to be managed fkilfolly 1 it if plain, too, that a-day. 

violent hot medicines (hould in every fpecies of this If the flux continues violent, give an ounce of rock* 

diforder he guarded againft, and given with great alum, with an ounce and a half of bole, twice a-day; 

caution and difctetiou, even in the firft kind of flam- or, diffolve double this quantity with two ounce* of 

lent colic, where indeed they can only be wanted; yet diafcordium, and the cordial ball, in two quart* of 

too often, when prepared by the farriers with oil of hartlhorn drink ; to which may be added a pint of 

turpentine, geneva, pepper, and brine, Sec. they even port ; and give the horfe, three or four time* a-day, 

increafe that diforder, by Simulating the neck of the a pint of this drink. For this purpofe alio a ftrond; 

bladder, too forcibly heating the blood, and inflaming decoction of oak* bark may be given, with either of 

the bowel*, till a mortification is brought on them, the above remedies, and to the fame quantity ; even 

Thefe are, in general, the conflant appearances of hor- by itfetf, it will be found on trial no inconfiderable re- 

fes that die of thi* diforder; whole bowel* being exa- medy. 

mined for that purpofe, have been found inflamed, full When the difcharge ia Attended with an acrid rau- 

of red and livid fpoti, fometimc* quite black, crifped cu* or flime, the griping and pain* arc very fevere, t 

trith extreme heat, and rotten., common lining of the bowtli being wafhed away ; 
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I~ax *nd this cafe the following gryAer mould frequently be in- 

S*"«™g. jected mm. 

• , ' ■ Take of tripe-liquor or thin ftarch two quarts, oil 

of olives half a pint, the yolk of us eggs well 

broke, and two or three ounce) of croft fugar. 

. Borne horfe», having naturally weak Aomacha and 

bowels, throw out their aliment undigefted ; their 

dung is habitually foft and of a pale colour j they 



I E R Y. 

irthofe refembling earth- w 



'35 

! and the Afioridti, or Worms 
(t fewuu? needle, with ** ■*■». 



The hotta which breed in the ftomacha of horfes, 
and are fometimes the caufc of convuluons, appear to 
be very large maggots, compofed of circular rings, 
with little (harp prickly feet along the fidca of their 
bellies (like the feet of hogjice), which by their 



feed poorly, and get no flefli : to\emedy this com- Auipnefs (h'ke the points of the fineft needles) feem to 
plaint, give the following purge two or three times [ be of ufe to fallen them to the part where they breed 



to the quantity of a pint every 



and draw their nounlhment, and to prevent their be- 
ing loofencd front fuck adhefion before they come to 
maturity. The eggs from whence thofe bolts are produ- 
ced, are difperlcd into cluHers all round the lower ori- 
fice of the ftomach, and arc laid under the inner coat 
ox thin membrane of the Aoraach ; fo that when the 
animals come to form and life, they burrt through this 
inner coat with their breechand tail Araight outwards, 
and their trunks fo fixed into the mufcular or flefhy 
coat of the ftomach, that it fonietlmcs requires a good 
pull to difcngage them ; from the blood of this lalt 
coat they diaw their nourimment, which iliey fuck 
like fo many leeches, every one ulcerating and pur- 
fing up the part where it fines like a houey-cumb; and 
they often make fuch quick havock as to deftrov the 
borfe. ' 

The fymptoma of worms ace various. The botta 
. . . that ™«ny horfea are troubled with in the beginning of 
Takb oak-bark four ounces, tormentil.root two the fummer, are always feen ttfekW on the ftrait gut 
ounces, burnt hartfhom three ounces ; boil in *"d are often thruft out with the dung, with a yel! 
three quarts of forge- water to two ; drain off, and Jowifti coloured matter like melted fulphur : they are 
add two ounces of diafcordium, four ounces of no ways dangerous there ; but are apt to make a horfe 
ftarch, and half a dram of opium. reUlefs and uneafy, and rub his breech againA the 
A glyfter may alfo be prepared with the fame qunn- p°A*. The feafon of their coming is ufually in the 
tity of fat broth, ftarch, and opium, in order to planer months of May and June ; after which they are fel- 
over the coats of the bowels, and abate their violent dom. to be feen, and rarely continue in any one horfe- 
irritations. Alfo, above a fortnight or three weeks. Thofe that take. 
Taif foft chalk two ounces, mithridate or diafcor- their lodgment in the ftomach, are extremely danger- 
dium one ounce, powder of Indian-root half a- ous by cauling convulfions} and are feldom difcover- 
dram, liquid laudanum 50 or 60 drops ( diftblve ed hy any previous figns before they come to life 
id a pint of hartfhom drink, and add to it four when they throw n horfe into violent agoniea. The 
ounces of cinnamon, water and red wine 1 give it other kinds are more troublefome than dangerous 1 but 
twice a-day. are known by the following ligm : the horfe looka 
Gum-arabic diffolved in hartlhorn drink, or in com- lean and jaded, his hair Aaresaa if he was furfeited and 
anon water, mould be the horfe'* ufual drink. nothing he cats makes him thrive ; he often ftrikes his 
When horfe* arc apt to be coftive, from whatever •>"'"'-*'■■« ■"«■>» *■■'* »•-"-■ ■ -'- * ■ 



and then the infufioi 
morning. 

, Take focotorine aloes fix drama, rhubarb powdered 
three drams, myrrh and fafrron each a dram j 
make into a ball with fyrup of ginger. 
/n/a/iDn.~T*tE vedoary, gentian, winter**- bark, 
and orange-peel, of each two ounces ; pomegra- 
nate-bark and balauftines of each an ounce ; ca- 
momile-flowers and centaury, each a handful; 
cinnamon- and cloves, each an ounce : mfufe in a 
gallon of port or thong beer. 
The bloody- flux i* a diftemper horfes are not very 
fubjtct to ; however, as it fometimes doe* occur, when- 
ever blood ia difcharged, attended with griping* and 
great pain in the bowels, if the flux is not fpeedily re, 
drained the horfe probably may be foon loft : we re- 
commend therefore the following glyfter and drink for 
that purpofd 



taufe it arifee, gentle opener* mould be given; fuch 
ft* cream of tartar, Glauber** farts, and lenitive elec- 
tuary : four ounces of any two of thefe difiolted in 
warm ale, whey, ox water, given every other morning 
for two or three time*, will anfwer this purport j efpe- 
ciaBy if am lied by an oily emollient glyfter, prepared 
with a handful of fait. Scalded bran or barley, with 
e of fenugreek and Indeed, occafionally given, 



hind-fcet againfl hit belly ; is fometimea griped, but 
without the violent fympto.n* that attend a colic and 
ftrangury; for he never rolls and tumbles, but on]* 
mows uneafinefe, and generally lays himfelf down quiet- 
ly on his belly for a little while, and then gets up and 
fella a feeding j but the fureft fign is when he void*. 
them with hi* dung.. 

For the cure of botta in the ftomach, calomel Ihould- 
firft be given in large quantitie*. and repeated a 



will prevent this complaint: but where it ia conftttii- perintervals ;. jEthiop'g mineral,' or foroe^f ihVunderi 
tional, and proceeds from the power and force of di- mentioned forms, may be given afterwards, 
•rcftion in theftomach and guts, as fometimes happens, But botts in the ftrait gut may be cured by givine- 
l» n rO :« :» perfect, health, no inconvenience the horfe a fpoonful of fevin, cut very fmall once or 
i* obferred that fuch horfes twice a-day in hi* oats or bran, moiAenedj 'and three 
or four cloves of garlic may be added to advantage. 
Give alfo an aloetic purge between whiles f the fol- 



and the horfe 
will arift from 

arc able to endure great fatigue and labour. 

SecT. XIX. Of Worms and Botts. 

Authors have defcribed three different ferta of 

worms that affect horfes, viz. Bolts, which young hor- 

fet ate often troubled with in the fpring; the Rrtundi, 



lowing A an da recommended. 

Take fine focotorine aloes, ten drams; frem jalap, 
one dram ; arifiolochia, or birthwort, and myrrh- 
powdered, of each two drams ; oil of fevin and 

* amber,. 
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Yellow«, or amber, of each one dram ; fyrup of buckthorn If the rhubarb mould be found too expenfive, omit Difonfcnot 

Jsundiia. enough to form into * ball. it, and add the fame quantity of cream of tartar, and «>* Kii - 

* But u the fource of worm* in general proceed* from half an ounce of CaftDe fbap, with four dram* more ^fl-**- 

a vitiated appetite and a weak digeftion, recourfe muft of aloes. Thii may be repeated two or three timet, * ' 

firft be had to mercurials, and afterward* to fuch thing* giving intermediately the following ball* and drink, 

at are proper to ftrengthen the ftomach, promote di- Takb of iKthiop's mineral half an ounce, millepedea 

geftion, and by deftroying the fnppofcd ova, prevent the fame quantity, Caftik foap one ounce ; make 

the regeneration of thefe animal*. Thus, two drama into a ball, and give one every day, and w*ih it 

of calomel may be given with half an ounce of dia- down with a pint of the following decoction, 

pente, and mixed up with couferve of wormwood, over- Tati madder -root aud turmeric! of each four oun- 

night i and the next morning the above purge : thefe ees, burdock-root diced half a pound, Monk'a 

may be repeated fix or eight day*. Or the following rhubarb four ounce*, liquorice fliced two ounce**, 

mercurial purge may be given, which wiH be lets boil in a gallon of forge-water to three quarts j 

-tioublrfome, and no lef* efficacious. ftrain oft, and fweeteu with honey. 

Take crude quickfilver two drams, Venice turpen- Balls of Caftfle foap and turmerick maybe given *I- 

tine half an ounce ; rub the quickfilver till no fo for this,purpofe to the quantity of three or four 

glittening appears; then add an ounce of aloes, a ounces a-day, and will in raoft recent cafe* fucceed. 

dram of grated ginger, 30 drops of oi of favin. By thefe means the diftemper generally abates in 

and a fofficfent quantity of fyrup of buckthorn to a week, which may be difcovercd by an alteration in 

make a balL the harfe's eye* and mouth ; but the medicines muft 

One of thefe balls maybe given every fix days, with be continued till the yellowncftis entirely removed. 

■the ufual precautions in regard to mercurial phytic ; Should the diftemper prove obftinatc, and not fub- 

and the following powder intermediately. mit to this treatment, you muft try more potent re- 

Taib powdered tin and jEthiop's mineral of each medics, viz. mercurial phyfic, repeated twp or three 

half an ounce : give every night in a inafh, or a- times at proper intervals ; and then the following ball*. 

mong his corn. Takm fait of tartar two ounces, cinnabar of anti- 

The various preparations of antimony and mercury tnony four ounces, live millepedes and filings of 

muft be given feveral weeks together, in order to get fteel of each three ounces, faffron half an ounce, 

.entire riddance of thefe vermin. The fthiop'a mine- Caftile or Venice foap half a pound 1 make into 

Tsl may be given to the quantity of half an ounce a-day; balls, the fizc of a pullet's egg, wich honey j and 

the mercunu* alkalifatus to two drama a-day, incor- give one night and morning, with a pint of the 

porated with a bit of cordial ball. The cinnabar pow- above drink. 

ders, as directed in the farcy, are no lefs effectual : and It wiH be proper, on his recovery, to give two or 

when worms are bred from high feeding, or unwbole- three mild purges ; and, if a fat full horfe, to put in a 

fome food ; rue, garlic, tanfy, favin, box, aud many rowel, 
ether fimples, may be given fuceefsfully; being for 

that purpofe mixed with their food ; as alfo cut to- Sect. JULl- Of the Diforders of tit Kidneys and 

bacco, from half an ounce to an ounce a-day. Bladder. 

Sect. XX. Of the Til/ov>i, or Jamdict. TlIB fi of ^ kidaej% ^g^ „ ^j^^ „, 

Hoaii* are frequently fubjecx to this diftemper; a weakness of the back and loins, difficulty of ftaling, 
■which is known by a dufky ycUowuefs of the eyes ; the faintnefs, lof* of appetite, and deadnef* in the eyes ; 
inftdc of the mouth and lips, the tongue, and bars the urine i* thick, foul, and fometimes bloody, efpe- 
of the roof of the mouth, looking alfo yellow. The cially after a violent ftrain. A horfe difcaied in hit 
horfe is dull, and refufet all manner of food ; the fever kidney* can feldom bath, that it, move ftraight back- 
is flow, yet both that and the ydlownefs mcreafe to- wards, without pain, which is vifible as often a* he it 
gether. The dung is often hard and dry, of a pale yel- put to the trial : the fame thing is obfervable indeed 
low, or light pale green. His urine is commonly of a in horfes whofe backs have been, wrung and wrenched ; 
dark dirty brown colour; and when it has fettled fome but with this difference, that in the latter there is 
time on the pavement, it looks red like blood. Me feldom any defect or alteration in the urine, except 
Kales with fome pain and difficulty ; and if the dif- that it is higher coloured- 
temper is not checked foon, grows delirious and fran- The contcquences of a difordered ft ate of the uri- 
tic. The off-fide of the belly is fometimes hard and nary organ* are principally two j ftrnngury and dia- 
diftended ; and in old horfes, when the liver has been betes. 

Jong difeafed, the cure is not practicable, and ends fa- 1. Strangury, or an obft ruction of urine, may arife 

tally with a wafting diarrhoea : but when the difbrm- from different caufes. When it is not owing to wind, 

per is recent, and m young horfes, there is no fear of or hardened dung prefliag upon the neck of the blad- 

a recovery, if the following directions are obferved. der (as was obferved in the feetion on CoBa), it may 

Firft of all bleed plentifully ; and give the laxative proceed from inflammation in the bladder or kidneys, 

glyfter (p. 120. coL 2. laft par.) as horfes are apt to ulcerations there, or fpafms upon any particular part. 

J>e very coflive in this diftemper ; and the next day When owing to inflammation gr fpafm, the general 

give him this purge : indications of cure are, to lellen the ftri&ure upon the 

Take of Indian rhubarb powdered one ounce and a parts; to reduce the inflammation; and to promote 

half, faffron two drams, focotorine aloe* fix drams, the evacuation of urine : the firft Sf which intentions 

fyrup of buckthorn a fu&icient quantity. may be anfwered by a moderate lofs of blood ; the fe- 

N° 114. 1 
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Dit rderi of cond, by the ufc of internal emollients i and the third, 

*• ** by gentle (liroulants and mild diuretict. 

n«y,fa. j B ft raD g ury f rom inrkramaiLoii or fpafm in the 

parts, the horfe makes frequent motions to Male, Hands 

wide and ftraddling, appear! full in the Bank, and 

fome what dejected. The firft mcsfure, as already ob- 

feryed, is bleeding j and that more or left plentifully 

accoiding to the urgency of the fymptons. In a 

convenient time after this operation, Mr Taplin re- 

commend* to throw up the following emollient gly- 

-fterj 

Sialb Di- — Take of thin giuel three pints, nitre two ounce i, 

*'8"y, gum arabic one ounce and an half, olive oil four 

V 3*3* ounce* t let it be injected moderately warm, and 

retained in the body at long a* poffible. 

** So foon after thia glyfter aa the horfe it inclined 

fey appetite to receive ft, give a mafh of two part* 

malt and one bran, tbey having been fcalded together 

and ftirred till of a moderate warmth; after thia, if 

the fubject hat not ftaled in confequence of bleeding, 

glyfter, and ma(h, have the following ball* expediti- 

ouily prepared to forward the evacuation : 

" Take Ca&Jle foap ten drama, fal prunella one 
ounce, camphire two drama, anifced powder fix 
drams, oil of juniper one dram and an half, fyrup 
of marfhmallows fuflkieot to make the malh ; 
which divide into two equal parts, giving one in 
fix hour* after the other, if the former i* not fuc- 
cefsfui. 
" Thefe are very fare, mild, and efficacious, in ge- 
neral producing the deflrcd effect without any uitcafy 
fenfation*. Where a drink i* preferred, a* coming 
into a more applicable mode of adminiftration, the fol- 
lowing will prove equally ferviceable : 

" Take juniper berries (bruifed) two ounces ; boil 
in a pint and a half of water for fome time, then 
ftrain (to produce by fqucezing the berries three 
quarters of a pint) ; to this add of nitre and gum 
Arabic (in powder) each an ounce. 
" Thia drink, or the above ball, to be repeated at 
dillinct periods of four hours each (if a repetition of 
the firft at the end of fix hours does not effeft the 
defiredpurpoff), till relief is obtained by plentiful eva- 
luations." 

As a fupprefuon of urine arifes fometimes from an 
inflammation of the part' ; t"o at others from a para- 
lytic affection, particularly of the kidneys, difabling 
them in their office of feparating the urine from the 
Wood : in this latter cafe, a genetal fuppreflion taking 
place, the bladder is ufually empty, fo that a horfe will 
make no motion to ftale ; and if be furvivet a few days 
in this condition, his body will fwell to a great degree, 
break out in blotches all over, and death will foon dole 
the fcene. 

Strangury fometimes alfo arifes from an ulceration 
of the parts j which is a cafe almoft aa defperate as the 
preceding. The fymptoms are : A vilible difquie- 
lude t the evacuation not totally fupprefler}, being 
only at times obftrutted ; the urine frequently alter- 
ing its appearance, being fometimes thick, depositing 
> turbid fediment a* if impregnated with membra- 
ticiui matter ; and at other timet tinged with blood, 
the evideat effect of a corroded folution of the dif- 
raied part, la this inftancc the following balls or 
Vol. Vil. Part I. 
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drink are recommended by Mr Taplin at the only p«- M-tlien- 
bable means of relief. J^L, 

" Take of myrrh one ounce, Caftile foap and Loci- Iiu p j fi g_ 
telli't balfam each three ounces, nitre and ani- 
feed (in powder) each two ounces, balfam of 
Peru fix dram*. Mix together with fyrup of 
m a rfh mallows, and divide into fix balls, giving 
one every morning. 
In cafe fpafm of the parts be alfo fufpeded, tbe 
following ball may be given, and repeated at fuch 
timet as the circumllances of the cafe may render 
proper. 

" Take of Caftile foap half an ounce; nitre, roiin,fl/V. p. 36c?; 
and compound powder of gum tragacanth, each 
two dramsi opium (in powder) ten grains ; oil 
of juniper 30 drops. — Mix. 
" The following drink may be fubftituted with e- 
qual effect if a liquid form is preferred : 

u Takb thin gruel three quarter* of a pint, gum a- 
rabic and nitre (in powder) each one ounce, li- 
quid laudanum three drams. — Mix. 
" This (at the ball above) may be occasionally re- 

peated." 
1. Horfe* fubject to a £abetit t or profufe ftaling, if 
old, or of a weak couftitution, are feldom cured ; they 
foon lofe their flefh and appetite, grow feeble, their 
coat (taring, and they die rotten. Of a young horfe 
there are more hopes ; but he mull not be indulged 
with too much water or moift food. Give him tbe 
following j 

Take jefuits bark four ounces, biftort and tormen- 

til-root of each two ounces ; boil in two gallant 

of lime-water to the confumption of half, and give 

a pint three times a-day. 

As this diforder generally proceeds from too violent 

exercife, over-ftraining, Sec. repeated bleedings in fmall 

quantities are abfolutcly neccuary, till the mouth* of 

the veflelt clofe up. 

Sect. XXII. Of Moltm-grtoft. 

Br molten-greafe it meant a fat or oily difcharge 
with the dung; and it arifet from a colh'quation or melt- 
ing down of the fat of a horfe't body by violent exer- 
cife in very hot weather. It it always attended with 
a fever, heat, retUefihefs, flatting and tremblings, great 
inward fickneft, Ihortneft of breath, and fometimes with 
the fymptomt of a pleurify. His dung will be ex- 
tremely greafy, and he will fall into a fcouring ; his 
blood will have a thick fkin or fat over it when cold, 
of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly the latter; the 
congealed part or fediment is commonly a mixture of 
fi/.e and greafe, which makes ft fo extremely flippery, 
that it will not adhere to the fingers, and the fmall 
portion of ferum feels alfo flippery and clammy. The 
horfe foon lofes his flelh and fat, which probably i* dif- 
folved and abforbed into the blood ; and thofe that 
furvive this (hock commonly grow hide-bound for a 
time, their legs, fuelling both before ^nd behind, and 
continue in this (late till the blood and juices are rec- 
tified ; and if thia is not done effectually, the farcy or 
fome obftinate farfeit generally follows, very difficult 

In the firft place bleed plentifully, and repeat it for 
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Hide- two or three dayl fucceffively in fmafler quantities ; ceffary, the cafe being no morrthan a temporary incon-Hid=- I 

JS^lj two or three rowel! fhould a!fo be immediately put in, venience, rather than a difeafc. Therefore, by way of^™^ 5 * ' 

. , , , c * . anA thf cooling pmnHient glyfters (p. 121. cql. I. par. affording fome little change to the circulation, take a- , ^j 

I, 2.) daily thrown up to abate the fever, and drain way a fmaH quantity of blood; and in three or four hours ' \ 
off the greafy matter from the inteftincs. By the after, inn-cafe iti imjteiiu by a maih of malt, oats, and I 
mouth give plenty of warm water or gruel, with cream bran, equal part*. Continue this mafh every night for a 
of tartar or nitre, to dilute and attenuate the blood, fortnight, ftirring in two ounce* of flour of brim Hone 
which in this cafe is greatly difpofed to run into every other night ; and for his other feeds (morning ' 
grumes, and endanger a total ftagnation. and noon) give equal parti of oats and bran, with half 
When the fever is quite gone off, and the horfe haa- a pint of old beans in each, to prevent relaxing the 
recovered his appetite, gentle aloetic purges mould be body ton much by the mafhes. At the fame time, re- 
given once a-wcek, for a month or fix weeks, in order gular and fubftantial drefling, air, exercifc, found oats, 
to bring down the [welled legs. To this end give the tweet hay, and good (oft water, wilt greatly contri- 
(ollowing ; which, repeated for fome time, will entire- bute to promote the cure. And when by the fe means 
ly remove thin diforder. he has vifibly improved in hide, coat, and condition,. 
Takf of focotorine aloes Gx drams, of gum guaia- let him have twice in a week a brulhing gallop, to 
' cum powdered half an ounce, of diaphoretic an- produce a moderate fweat and promote the circula- 
timony and powder of myrrh each two drams; tion | taking great care not to let him ftand ft ill till. 
make into a ball with fyrup of buckthorn. ■ he is perfectly cool; when his ditflings fhould be 
Thefc wul feldom take a horfe from his biuuiefs a- thoroughly gone through with- attention, care, and pei- 
bove two or three days in a week ; neither will he lofe Eeveraace, every night and morning. If this method 
sua nefh or appetite with them, but on the contrary fhould be unattended with fuccefs, there will be rcafott 
mend in both; which cannot be obtained by any o- to fufpect fome unknown caufe lurking behind; in. 
ther method of purging, and gives this greatly the which cafe go through a mild courts of phytic, feed- 
preference in many cafes. tag well between the dotes. 

3. Of Surfeiti, according to Mr Taplin, there are 

Sect. XXtIL Of Hidebound^ Surfeit i, and two kinds, originating fromdiffcrentcaufes: One be - 

Manet. *"s" DO mD ' K than ■■ TCI 7 advanced ft are of the cafe laft 

defcribed ; which being long neglected, all its fymp- 

i.Tmfignsof HidiiouaJ art," * want of flexibility toma increafe, till the entire mafs of blood bring at laft 

in the fkin, which is pervaded by a general ft iffhefs affected, the virulence of the diforder difplays itfclf up- 

that fecms to form an entire adhehon-to the fleih v with- on, the furface of the body. 

out the I call partial Separation or diftinftion. Theie The other kind of furfeit, differing from the former 

Stmifi Di- U a kind of dully Icurf, plainly perceived underneath in caufe, but very little in effect, is that where, from 

" a "7' the hair, that raifes.it up in different parts ; and, gi- ignorance ot inattention, a horfe is fuffered to drink 

■'■***■ TO ' n g It another hue, the coat in many places forms an immoderately of cold water, when in a violent perfpi- 

appcarance of two or three colours | conveying-, even ration, and the blood confequently in the higheft de- 

in this trifling circumftance, a very forcible idea of gree of circulation. 

poverty in both food and raiment. The horfe is ge- The circulating fluid being fo inftantaneonfly check- 
nerally languid, dull, heavy, and weak 1 his excrement ed By the influence of the frigid element and the Aid- 
is dark) foul, and ofltnfive ; he fweats much upon very den contraction of the folids, the craffamentum bo- 
moderate exertions; then his- coat flares, the hair comes immediately thickened and inflamed ; while the 
turns different ways (which in Its effluvia- is difagree- fernm pr watery part, feparating from the Other, cx- 
able), and affords evident proof of weaknefs and de- travsfates itfclf i and, by an effort of nature, is pro- 
feilitation. pcllcd to the fkin for tranfpiration, where the pores 
Bad food and want of table care are, in general, (having been inftantly collapfed at the time of the wa— 
the only probable reafons that can be affigncd for this ter*s taking effect) are fo clofely obftructed that its 
complaint. „ Long lank grab in low fwampy land in paffage to the furface is rendered impracticable. In 
autumn, and murty hay or 'bad oats at any feafon* this fkuation if beeomes united with the perfpirable 
may in fome degree allay the hunger, but not gratify matter already confined there ; and is, in the courfe of 
the appetite ; for, being in itfclf deft itute of the effect time, compelled by the progreis of internal inflamma- 
and quality of fupcrior food, no nutritive contribution tion to make its way through the fkin ; upon- which it 
can be conveyed for the generating of blood, or for- at laft appears in a variety of forms and different fytpp- 
mation of flefli. The fources for the fupply of chyle toma, affuming diftinct degrees of malignancy, accord' 
being thns obttrueted, the lymphatics are deprived of ing to the Hate, habit, and conilitutiou of the fubjecV 
their due proportion of nutritive fluid that fhould pals at the time of attack.. 

through thefc fmahVr vcffels ; and they become not on- Such, in fubltance, is Mr Taplin's account of this- 

ly in fome meafurc contraded, hut in a great degree diforder. The indications of cure are. To rcfolve the . 

inactive, which, with the want of proper external care inflammatory crudities, remove cutaneous obftraftion, . 

and drefling, contribute to an almoft univerfal obftrucr correct the acrimony of the blood, and gently quicken . 

tion of the cutaneous pores, Thefc, from the preter- the circulation. The better to effect thefe, he directs 

natural debilitation of the general fyftcm, are thrown to take away a moderate quantity of blood, that the 

open fay the moft moderate exercife. impetus, may be encouraged j to open the body with. 

In tefpect to its cure very few dircctioni mil bene- a. few warm mafhes j and according to the mudnefs or 
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Hide. inveteracy of it* appearance, to give either two 01 
Viund, ,1w- three mercurial purge*, composed of the following in- 
-i -' gredicot*. 

Bas.b addbs aloes one ounce, jalap (in powder) three 
drama [ calomel, cream of tartar, Caftile (bap, 
and ginger (in powder) of each two drams ; with 
fyrup of buckthorn fuftieient to nuke a ball. 
The dofet muft be given at proper interval! ; par- 
ticular care being all the while taken to guard a- 
gainft cold on account of the mercury contained in the 
competition. In three days after the laft dofe, a 
oourfe of alteratives muft be entered upon, the medi- 
cine competed as follows. 

Antimony levigated and fulphur each half a pound, 
iEthiop's mineral and cream of tartar each four 
ounces, Thefe are to be mixed well together, 
and divided into twelve equal parts of two ounce* 
each, for twelve dofea ; one of which muft be 

Eiven every night with the feed of corn j the 
ttcr being firft fprinklcd with water, the better 
■ to retain the powder*. 
Thefe muft be continued with' the utmoft punctua- 
lity for a month ; during all which time let there 
be alfo given two ounces of nitre every morning in 
a pail of foft water. - Should any trilling efchart, 
fcabs, or excoriation*, prove obftinate upon any part 
of the body, they may be waihed with equal parts of 
lye (procured from the foap boilers) and lime-waters. 
If in the courfe of a month Ho confiderable ad- 
vantage fhould be produced by the above prefcrip- 
tien*) the doles muft be gradually increafed from 
two ounce* to two and an half, and in another week to 
three ounces for each dole, of both the competition 
and the nitre. 

3. Mange is a diftemper fo unuerfally known at to 
vender a particular description unheceflary. It pro- 
ceed* chiefly from poor feeding ; hence it is very little 
feeu amongft benfes of any emmatton j but i* almoft 
entirely confined to the lower clafi of Rabies and pro- 
prietor*. 

In a mangy horfe the flcin is generally tawny, thick, 
and full of wrinkles, efpecially about the mane, the 
loins, and tail ; and ithe little hair that remains in 
thofe parts [lands' almoft always ftraight out or briftly; 
the ears are commonly naked and without hair, the eye 
and eye-brows the fame ; and when it affects the limbs, 
it gives them the fame afpeS : yet the {kin it not raw, 
nor peels off, as in the furfeit. 

Where this diftemper is caught by infection, if ta- 
ken in time it is very eafily cured r and a fulphur oint- 
ment it recommended a* molt effectual for that pur- 
pole, rubbed in every day. To purify and cleanfe the 
blood, give antimony and fulphur for fome weeks af- 
ter. There are a great variety of external remedies for 
this purpofe, fucb at train-oil and gunpowder, to- 
bacco fteeped in chamber lye, &c. molt of them evi- 
dently improper. Solefeyl recommends the following, 
which has been approved. 

Take burnt alum and borax in fine powder of each 
two ounces, white vitriol and verdigris powdered 
of each four ounce* ; put them into a dean pot, 
with two pounds of honey, ftirring till they are 
incorporated ; when cold, add two ounce* of 
ftrong aquafortis. 
But when this diforder, at it generally the cafe, i* 
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contracted by low feeding and poverty of blood, the HiJe - 
diet muft be mended, and the horfe properly indulged t b ° u 1 nH ^ ur " 
with hay and corn. With this view, there muft be a . * „ , 

conftant fupply of warm malhei, prepared with half 
malt and half bran, or equal parts of oats and bran,' 
with four ounce* of honey diffolved in each : let thefe 
he given night and morning, with a feed of dry corn 
every day at noon. During this treatment (which 
muft be continued a week, to fheathe the acrimony of 
the fluids, and foften the rigidity of the (kin) give 
one ounco of fulphur in each mafh, and one ounce of 
nitre in water every night and morning.- In a week or 
ten days, when the frame becomes more invigorated, 
difcontinue the maihqa, and let the diet be changed to 
good oats and Tweet hay ; giving, in the morning and 
evening feeds, one of the following powders, intermix- 
ed with the com firft fprinklcd with water : 

Sulphur and prepared antimony each a pound, rub- 
bed well together in a mortar, and then divided 
into 24 equal parts for at many dofe*. 
Or, Antimony levigated and fulphur of each 12 
ounces, liver of antimony and cream of tartar 
each half a pound. — Thefe to be mixed well to- 
gether, and divided into the fame number of do- 
les as the former. 
A* to the external treatment ; previous to the 
commencement of the malhes, procure a pail of warm 
water and a quarter of a pound of foft foap (tied up 
in a linen rag), and with this, forming a ftrong lather, 
let every infected part he thoroughly waihed and clean- 
fed, fo that 00 fcurf or filth be left upon the furface 1 
then rub tenderly dry with a coarfe cloth or feparated 
hayband* ; and on the following morning begin to rub 
in upon every part affected a due portion of the follow- 
ing ointment. 

Weak mercurial ointment half a pound, qnickfilvcr 
four ounces, white hellebore (in powder) three 
ounces, black pepper (in powder) and oil of tar- 
tar each one ounce 1 with olive oil fuflicient to 
make it of-a proper foftnefs. 
The unction muft be repeated for feren days, teal 
days, or a fortnight, according to the urgency of the 
fymptoms; and let the powders before mentioned, with 
the nitre alfo, be continued for three weeks or a month. 
Laftly, at foon as the horfe appears in a condition to 
bear it, take away a moderate quantity of blood, and 
give him afterwards two very mild doles of phytic. 

Sect.XXIV. Of the Farcin or Farcy. 

Thb true farcy it properly a diforder of the blood- 
vefTcls and their contained fluid ; by which, when in- 
veterate, the coats and integument* are fo thickened 
that they become like fo many cord*. 

At firft, one or more fmall fwellings, or round bud* 
like grapes or berries, fpring out over the veins, and 
are often exquifitdy painful to the touch 1 in the be* 
ginning they are hard, but foon turn into foft blifter*, 
which when broke difcharge an oily or bloody ichor, 
and turn into very foul and ill-difpofed ulcer*. la 
fome horfe* it appears on the head only 1 in fome oa 
the external jugular ; in others on the plate- vein, and 
runt downwards on the infide of the fore-arm to- 
wards the knee, and very often upwards towards the 
brifket : in fome tbe farcy fhows itfclf on the hind- 
parts, about the patterns, and along the large veins on 
51, the 
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.1 or the infide of the thigh, riling upwards into the grx>..., 

, ""*• and towards the (heath ; and fometimes it makes its 

appearance on the flanks, and fprtads by degrees to- 

waidathe lower belly, where 'it often becomes very 

tro utile fome. 

When the farcy appears on the head only, it is ealily 
cured; efpecially when it is Tea ted in the cheeks aud 
forehead, the blood- reflet* being here fmail: but it is 
more difficult when it affects the lips, the noftrils. the 
eyes, the kernels under th; jaws, and other foft and 
toofe parta, efpecially if th? neck-veirubecomes corded. 
When it begins on the outlide of the fhoulder or hips, 
the cure is feldom difficult ; but when the farcy arifea 
on the plate-vein, and that vein fwells much, and turns 
corded, and the glands or kernel under the arm-pit are 
attVckd, it is hard to cure; but more fo when the cru- 
ral veins within (ide of the thigh are corded, and befet 
with buds, which affects the kernels of the groin and 
the cavernous body of the yard. When the farcy begins 
en the patterns or lower limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unlcfs a timely Hop is put to it ; for the f well- 
ing in thofe dependent parts grow fo rxceffively large 
in fome conftitutiona, and the limbs fo much disfigured 
thereby with foul fores and callous ulcerations, that 
filch a horfe is f eldom fit for any thing afterwards but 
the meanett. drudgery; but it is always a promifing fign, 
wherever the farcy happens to be fituated, if it fpreadt 
no further. It is ufual to affect only one fide at a 
time ; but when it panes over to the other, it (hows 
great malignancy : when it arifea on the fpines, it is 
then for the raoft part dangerous ; and is always more 
io to horfes that are fat and full of blood, than to thofe 
that are in q more moderate cafe. When the farcy it 
epidemical, as fometimes happens, it riles on fevnal 
parts of the body at once, forms natty foul ulcers, 
and makes a profufe running of greenifh bloody mat- 
ter from both nolliila ; and foon ends in a miferable 

When the farcy makes its firft appearance on the 
head, it rifea on the cheeks and temples, and looks like 
a net-work, or fmall creeping twigs full of berries. 
Sometimes it inflames the eye, and fometimes little 
Witters or buds run along the fide of the nofe. It 
arifea often on the outfide of the fhoulder, running 
along the fmall veins with heat and inflammation ; and 
fometimes a few fmall buds appear near the withers, 
and on the outfide of the hip. In all thefe appearan- 
ce, the difeafc being fuperficial, and affecting only the 
fmallcr velfcls, is eafily conquered by the following me- 
thod, when taken in time ; for the fimpleft farcy, if 
neglected, may degenerate into the worft fort. 

This di (temper, then, being of an inflammatory na- 
ture, and in a- particular manner affecting the blood"- 
veffels, mull neceffarily require large bleeding, particu- 
larly where the horfe happens to be fat and full of 
blood. This always checks the beginning of a farcy, 
but it of fmall ferviee afterwards; and if a horfe is low 
in flefli, the lofs of too much blood fometimes proves 
injurious. After bleeding, let the horfe have four 
trances of cream of tartar and lenitive electuary; which 
may be given every other day for a week, to cool the 
blood and the body ; and then give nitre three ounces 
a-day for three weeks or a month, and anoint the buds 
or fwellings with the following ointment twice a-day. 

Taeb ointment of elder four ounces, oil of turpentine 
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two ounces, fugar of lead half an ounce, white Ftrcisor 
vitriol powdered two drama ; mix together in a . ™^ . 
gaily.pot. *"■• 

The buds fometimes by this method are difperfed, 
leaving only little bald fpotl which the hair foon covers 
again. When they break and run, if the matter be 
thick and well digclted, they will foon be welli but in 
order to confirm the cure, and to difpcrie fome little 
lumps which often remain for fome time on the fkiiy 
without hair, give the liver of -antimony for a month ; 
two ounces a-day fur a fortnight, and then one ounce 
a day for the Other fortnight : by following this me- 
thod, a farcy which affects only the fmall velfcls may 
be flopped in a week or ten days, and foon after totally 
eradicated. 

When the farcin affects the larger blood- vetfcls, the 
cure is more difficult ; but let it always be -attempted 
early; therefore, on the plate, thigh, or neck veins- 
appearing corded, bleed immediately- on. the oppofite 
fide, and apply the following to the corded vein. 

Take oil of turpentine in a pint-bottle fix ounces, 
oil of vitriol three minces ; drop the oil of vitriol 
into the oil of turpentine by little at a lime, other, 
wife the bottle will burft ; when it has done fmoak> 
iog, drop in more oil of vitriol, and fo on till all 

This mixture is odc of the belt' univcrfals in a be- 
ginning farcy ; but where it is feated in loofe fiefliy 
parts, as flanks or belly, equal parts of the oil of vitiioi 
and turpentine are neceftary. 

Rub the parts firft with a woollen cloth, and then 
apply fome of the mixture over the buds, and where- 
ever there is any fwelling, twice a-diy. Give the 
cooling phytic every other day, and then three ounces. 
of nitre every day for fome time. 

When the farcy begins on the flanks, or towards the, 
lower belly, it often takes its rile from a tingle puncture 
of a (harp fpur. The pain and fmarting is one furs 
fign to diftinguilh the farcy frcra common accidents ; 
the (taring of the hair, which Hands up like a tuft all 
round the buds or blifteis, and the matter that iffuea 
from the buds, which is always purulent and of a clam- 
my greafy confidence, are other certain figns. After 
bathing with the mixture above mentioned till the ul- 
cers ate fmooth and beating, mould the fwelling not 
fubfide, to prevent the fpreading of the buds, and to 
difperfe them, bathe with either of tbcfe mixtures as- 
fas as the centre of the belly ; and at the fame time. 
give a courfe of antimoniab as will prefently be pre- 
fcribed. 

Taie fpirits of wine four ounces,. oil of vitriol: and 
turpentine of each two ounces,, white-wine vine- 
gar or verjuice fix ounces. 

Or the following : 
Take fpirits of wine rectified four ounces, camphor, 
half an ounce, vinegar or verjuice fix-ounces, white; 
vitriol di Solved in four ounces of fpring- water 
one ounce, mix together. 
In the lower limbs the farcy lies fometimes conceal- 
ed for a great while ;. and makes fo flow a progrefs, 1 
that it is often miftaken for greafe, or for a blow or 
kick, and goes by the general appellation of a humour 
fettktl tbtrt. In order to diitmgiiifti the one from the 
other, we fhall obferje, that a kick or bruife is gene- 
rally attended with a fndden . fwelling, or a, contufed 
wound* 
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Farcin or woimd,whichfor the moft part digefts eafily: the greafe The following mode of treatment and farms of me- Vxrclu or 

-■■ Fk r T '..r '' "Ifo a fmooth fwelling that breaks out above the dicine are prefcribed by Mr Taplin f. . Bm f' 

■ * bending of the patterns backwards i but the farcy be- Upon the wry ear lie ft appearance of the difoider, * 

gins on the pattern joint ufuaUy with one bud, and blood is to be taken away in fufficient quantity. If >" '*** 

runs upwards like a knotty crab-tree. the horfe is in high condition and full of flefh, give 

Very fitnplc means have Ibmrtimcs flopped it, before him mafhei through the day "of bleeding and the next 

it has begun to fpread ; a poultice with bran and ver- day ; and on the following morning a purging ball 

juice bound round the part and renewed once a-day will compifed of forotorine aloes ten drams, calomel and 

often alone fucceed ; and if proud flefh (hould arife, jalap (in powder) each two drams and a half, rhubarb 

touch it with oil of vitriol, or aquafortis, an hour be- and ginger of each a dram and a half, with fyrup of 

fore you apply the poultice; for when the diftemper buckthorn or rofei fufficient to form the ball- Let 

!a local, as we fuppofe it here, it U to be conquered by the purge be carefully attended to, and duly worked 

Ottt ward applies! ions. of. If the phytic works favourably, and feta well,. 

The following balls are proper in every ftate of the let his feed (if his appetite is keen} for four clear days 

farcy ; and when the diftemper has been in its infancy, be plentiful, and on the fifth or fixth at fartheft repeat 

before the tkin was much defaced, has often cured it in his purging ball. If the attack has been. violent, or 

a week or two, by giving them only once or twice a- the difotrler makes rapid progrefs, a third dole mult be 

day : but in an old farcy they mould be given for two given in like manner. In tiro days after the courfe is- 

«r three months together. completed, it is directed to begin- upon the following, 

Taki of native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, antimonial alteratives, aflifted by a regular adminfftra- 

eight Ounces j long bilhwort and gum gusiacum. tion of nitre J. both to be continued a month without 

powdered, of each four ounces: make into a parte the moll trifling inter million : 

with honey, and form into balls of the fize of Prefaked antimony one pound, common fulphutv 

a large walnut, and roll them into liquorice- twelve ounces, cream of tartar eight ounces, ancV 

powder. cinnabar of antimony lix ounces : 

The tcdioufnefs of this courfe has encouraged the Which being incorporated well in a mortar, is to be 

giving of mercurials ; and indeed, where they are di- divided into-twenty equal parts. Of theft, one is to 

•efted with Mil, they muft be attended with fuccefs : be given every night in the corn, firlt Sprinkling witrr 

the ftronger preparations, as the red and white preci- water to enfure its adhefion, and two ounces of nitre 

pitites, and turbith, being combined with fharp faline are to be mixed with the water every morning, at 

parts, mar be hazardous and injurious ; but the latter which time he will generally drink it with the greater 

?;iveu in fmall quantities hive been found very fuccefs- avidity as being molt thirtty. The buds or Swelling, 
ul in fuck kind of inveterate difurders. Mr Gibfon upon their fiift appearance may be well walhed with 
fays, he has given it to a dram, at a dole, where the the following twice every day, with a lotion com po fed. 
limbs have been greatly f welled ; that in 48 hours the of est raft of Saturn two ounces, camphorated Spirit: 
fores were all -dried up, and the limbs reduced} but of wine eight ounces,, and diftilled- vinegar a pint;, 
that it made the horfe fo violently lick for feveral days, mixed well together, and kept clofeftopt for ufe. 
and fcoured him to fuch a degree, that it could not be Ins more advanced or inveterate Stage of the dif- 
jepeated. temper, moderate bleeding mould be repeated at pro- 
Mr Bartlet obferves, that the fuccefs attending this per intervals between the phytic j and upon . th* Scab* ■ 
medicine fo fuddenly ought to have encouraged Gib- or efchars peeling from the buds, walk them well oc- 
f on to have made further trials in Smaller quantities ; cafionally with .the following :. 

which had he done, it is more than probable he would To two drams of corrofive mercury diffolved in half' 

not have been difappointed 1 for the grand fecret in. a pmt of Britifh brandy, add a pint of white-wine 

giving rnereurials aa alteratives, is the introducing them vinegar, half a pint of Spring water, and two. 

into the blood, without operating ou the Stomach and ounces of tincture of myrrh ; making well to- 

bowels; and to do this effectually, they muft be given gethcr. 

in fmall quantities, and fo bridled as to controul their Or, Sugar of lead' and' white vitriol each an ounce,. 

force on the firft paffagea; taken in this maimer, they diftillcd vinegar and fpring water each. one pint,, 

will mix gradually with the blood and juices, and ope- ftyptic tinfture three ounces, welt mixed together.' 

rate both effectually and Safely. If the ulcers mould continue foul, and their edge», 

Dr Brakcn recommends the knots and cords to be become callous, very, fmall quantities of the Strong mer- 

xubbed with the mercurial ointment before they break, curial ointment muft be gently rubbed into the centre: 

in order tp difperfe them; and after brisking, to diets of the meft inveterate, once in three or four days,. 

the forcs-with equal parts of Venice turpentine and clean Dug tham occasionally with one of the wafhes be- 

sjuickfilver 1 if by their means the mouth mould be* fore mentioned. In this cafe one of the following; 

come fore, treat as above. This method, Seems to be balls mult br given regularly every morning for a months 

effectual, with proper care. of longer if neceflary. The proportion of nitre mufb 

1 The following is alio- recommended by the lams gen- be altered to three ounces, and given in the water. 

Vetnan't every evening, the ball being adminiftcrrd in the 

Taxi batter or antimony and bczoar mineral, of* morning. 

each one ounce ; beat up with half a pound of Mercurial alterative Ball. Take jEthiop's mineral" 
-cordial ball; and give the hignefs of a walnut, or four ounces, milk of brimftonc, prepared anti- 
three quarters of an ounce, every day for two or mony, cream of tartar, and cinnabar of antimony,. 
*hrce weeks, failing two or three hours after it. each five ouaces;.honey fufficient to makes nuist- 

waich. 
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n if« Which divide into t down equal ball*, and roll Sect. XXV. Of Strains in Various Parts* *""*' 

=T- up in liquorice or anifeed powder. ,,,,.„ / , . , ,. _ ' _, »™ - 

It may not be improper now to add the ■fymntoms - .. I » «&&»*». the mufcular or tendinous fibre, are 

■of an incurable farcy, that the owner* of fuchlorW cferftretched j and fometimea raptured or broke. To 

■mayfaJethemfelveaonneceffaryexpenre and trouble in form » therefore, a true idea of thefe disorders, let 

their endeavour* to obtain a cure. When a farcy, by n « firft confider every uufdc and tendon as compofed 

, improper applications, or by neglea, hat fpread and of fprugy elaftic fibre., wfiich have a proper power of 

increafed, or after long continuance refitted the medi- thelr own to contraft and extend theraMve. ; or, to 

cine* above recommended; if frembud.arecontinua[ly mal " their aBion more famihar, let u* compare them 

fpouting forth, while the old onea remain foul and ill- to . » P'<« of cat 8 ut > that we ""J tnc better judge 

"tionedi if they rife on the fpine* of the back and «'? what PI??"" 7. <W .medicine* are aWbrd for 

; if the horfe grows hide-bound, andri 



conditioned,! if they rife on the fpine. of the back and wl1 whrt propriety oily medicine, are aWted t 
loins i ifthehorfe grows hide-bound, and. rum at the their cure. Thus, then, if, by a violent externum of 
nofe; if abfeefles are formed in the flelhy parts between »« <**£<*> 7 0U hi < d fo omrftretched ft as to dellroy It* 
the interftices of the large mufcles s if his eye* look fpnngmda or elaft.city, and was inchned to recover at 
. dead and hfclefs ; if he forfake* hi* food, and fcours loft tone, wouId you for that purpofc think of (baking 
•ften, and hi. excrement, appear thin and of a blackilh « m oil * And is not the method of treating (trains, 
colour) if the plate or thigh vein continue* large and or °«rttretched mufcle. and tendon*, full a* prepofte- 
oorded after firing and other proper application* ( rou8 ' when 7 oa oathe or totk them ln oil y med.cwea, 
thefe fymptom. denote the diftemper to have peoetra- at ■ tune that thev want reftnngents to brace them up? 
ted internally, and that it will degenerate into an in- Yrt coftom ha.fo eftabliftied this praftice, and falla- 
curable confumption : it i* moft probable alfo that the clous <*?«'«« feemingty fo confirmed it, that it would 
whole mafs of fluids are tainted, and become irreme- « " d,fficult t8,k to convince the illiterate and preju- 
etfable by art. diced of the abfurdity, who, by attributing effects to 
Before do'fing thi. feaion, it i* proper to take no- wron S ■■&» sre ^ '■*• th ;» WW, and the ou* ufurp 
tice of what i. called the wafer farcy j which has no the reputation that i* due only to reft and quiet : they 
refcmblance to a true farcy either in it. caufe, fymp- f « m - ™ wewr . «• "* » wa " «the "> confequences, by 
toms, or effea*, but ha* only obtained thi* name thro* their adding the hot oils, as fpike, turpentine, and on- 
cuftom and ignorance.— Thi. water-farcy, then, is of S" 1 ^ "> wh,ch > though the f in fome meafew guard 
two kind.: one the produd of a feverifli difpofition, ■*■">* the too flipping qual lt y of the other oil., yet 
terminating on the (kin, as often happens in epidemi- the treatment is ft ill too relaxing to be of real iervice. 
calcoMsi the other i* dropfical, where the water ia . And Iodeed » m »" ™ D ™ ftrwM °* "ther ten- 
not confined to the belly and limbs, but (how* itfelf in «*• or mufcle., whatever opinion we may entertain of 
fcveral part* of the body by foft fwelling. yielding to o" h ""I * nd anointing wirh favountc noftruma, which 
the preffure of the finger. This laft kind ufufJly pro- <f en fuc « ed ™ %•" cafes, where perhaps bandage 
ceeda fiom foul feeding, or from the latter grafs and ■»»* would have done ; yet it is the latter, with pro- 
fog that often come, up in greatp^nty with continued p" "(ling the relaxed fibre* till they have thoroughly 
cold rain., and breed, a fluggifh vifcid blood. In the «cowred their tone, that are the chief things to be 
former cafe, we have feen the limbs and whole body *™P*"™ on [ " nd '^V***! folne nlontlu oeceflary 
cnonnoufly fwelled, and very hard, the belly and flieath *°r effe«ing the cure. 

greatly diftended ; which were as furprifingly reduced AU «** ft ™"» of the ligaments, which con- 

IV24 hours, by flight unification, within-fide the leg •«.«■ bone* together, efpeciaHy thofe of the thigh, 

and thigh with a ftiarp penknife, and three or four requ.re tunc, and turoing out to grafa, to a perfeare- 

firokes on the (kin of the belly on each fide the (heath : TOVe, 7- E*w™l application* can avail but little here, 

from thefe fcarifications there was a conftant and fur- the V**\ ■*&&«* TO too deep, and fo furrounded 

prifing brge dripping of water, which foon relieved •*■ mu(d « ™* niedieine cannot penetrate to them, 

thehorfeiwhcnafewpurgesrompletedhbreeovery. The foo,,CT » "> «« e «»"» » h,w « '» turned out to 

In the other fpecies of dropfy the curative intention. «"»■ the ben " i « the genUe motion m the field wul 

are to discharge the water, recover the crafi. or ftrength pT" eat the hgwnenU and joint-oil from thickening, 

©f the blood, and brace up the relaxed fibres through- M^J* courfe^the joint itfelf from growing ft;" 7 
out the whole body. To thi. end purge once a-week 



When a horfe'a ihoutdcr ia > 



or ten day* ; and give intermediately either of the fol- 'M* P" 4 out that leg as the other j but, to prevent pain, 
lowing. tet. the found foot hardily on the ground to fave the 

Taas black hellebore frefh gathered, 



> pound* [ 
with, bruifc, and boil in fix quart, of water to 
four; and then drain out the liquor, and put two 
quart* of white-wine on the remaining hellebore, 
and let it iafuie warm 48 hours : then ftraii "" 



mix both together, and give the horfe a pint night fore the other - 



ither f even though he be turned fbort on the 1 
fide, which motion triea him the moft of any. When 
trotted in hand, inftead of potting hi* leg forward in 
a right line, he form* a circle with the lame leg ; and 
when he Hands in the liable, that leg is advanced bc- 



d morning. 



_ .„.„„ In order to cure thi. lamenefs, firft bleed him, 

T*"kb nitre two" ounces, fquilla powdered three dram. »" d lct the -hole moulder be well bathed three time* 

or halfan ounce, camphor one dram, honey enough » d »T *™ hot verjuice or vinegar, in which may be 

to form into a ball, to be giren once a-day alone, diffolved a piece of foap ; but if the lamenefc continue* 

or warned down with a horn 01 two of the above w«hout fwelling or inflammation, after retting two or 

faiuk three days, let the mufcle. be well rubbed for a confi- 
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Strain* derablc time, to mile them penetrate, with good opo- fill for this purpofe; as hat alfo tar and fpirit of wine: Strain*. 
*— y— • deldoe, or either of the following mixture*. but where the tendons have flittered by repeated inju- ' * ,m i 

" Take camphorated fpirit of wine two-ounces, oil ries of thi* kind, the cafe will demand fadiftcring, firing, 

•f turpentine one ounce 1 thi* proportion will and proper reft. 

prevent the hair coming off. Strain* of the huti and pqfitnu arife frequently 

Or, Take the beft vinegar half a pint, fpirit of from kick* or blow* : if they are much fwelled, apply 
vitriol and camphorated fpirit of wine of each firll the poultices ; and when the fwelling it abated, 
two ounce*. bathe with the above, or the following. 

When the fhouldcr ia very much fwelled, it fhnuld Tar a vinegar one pint, camphorated fpirit of ' 
fce fomented with woollen cloth* (large enough to co~ wine four ounce*, white vitriol diffblved in a 

ver the whole) wrung out of hot verjuice and fpirit of little water two drams. 

wine i or a fomentation prepared with a ftrong decoc- Or, Takb the white of three or four eggt, beat 
tion of wormwood, bay-leave*, and rofemary, to a quart them into a froth with a fpoou ; to which add air 

of which may be added half a pint of fpirit of wine. ottnee of rock alum finely powdered, fpirit of 

A rowel in the point of the fhouldcr in this cafe turpentine and wine of each half as- ounce j misv 

often doc* great fervice ( efpecially if the.ftrain has them well together. 

been very violent, and the fwelling very large : but a* A* great weaknefs remain* in the pattern* after vie— 
to boring up the fhouldcr with a hot iron, and after- lent drains, the beft method is to turn the horfe out 
wards inflating it, it i* both a cruel and abfurd treat- to grafa till he ia perfectly recovered ; when thi* can- 
merit : and the pegging up the found foot, or fating not be complied with, the general way ia to blifter and 
en a patten (hoe. to bring the lame fhouldcr onaftretch, fire. 

ia a moll prepolteroua practice, and directly calculated When a horfe it tame in <tbt jtifle, he generally 
to render a horfe incurably lame t for it can only be tread* on his toe, and cannot fet the heel to the ground. 
Mceffary in cafe* the very oppofite to thi*, where the Treat him at firll with the vinegar and cooling reftrin- 
amdclea have been long contracted, and we want to gent*: but if a large fwelling, with puffin el, enfuea,. 
flretch them out. foment it well with the difcuticnt fomentation till It 

Where poultices can be applied, they are at firft difperfe* ; and then bathe the part with any of the 
undoubtedly very effectual, after bathing with hot vi- above medicine*. 

Megar or verjuice; and are to be preferred greatly to A lamcnef* in the m>iirl-6ene and hip, i* difco- 
cold charge*, which, by drying fo foon on the part, vered by the horfe'* dragging hi* leg after him, and 
keep it ltiff and unesfy : let them be prepared with oat- dropping backward on hi* heel when he trots. If the 
meal, rye-flour, or bran boiled up in vinegar, ftrong' mufclet of the hip are only injured, thi* kind of lame- 
beer or red-wine lees, with laid enough to prevent their neft it cured eafily; but when the ligaments of the 
growing ftiff; and when by thefe meant the infiam- joint are affected, the cure is often very difficult, tedi- 
ination and fwelling it brought down, bathe the part oua, and uncertain. In either cafe,, at' firft bathe the- 
twice a-day with cither of the abore mixtures, opodel- parts well with the cooling medicines, four or five 
doc, or camphorated fpirit of wine i and roll the part timet a-day : in the mufcular ftrain, thi* method alone 
three or four inches, both above and below, with a may fucceed j but in the ligamentous, it it reft and. 
ftrong linen roller of about two fingers width ; which time only can reftore the injured parts to their proper 
contribute* not a little to the recovery, by bracing up tone. 

the relaxed tendon ; and perhaps it more to be depend- Strains in the ioei are to be treated by foekint* 
<d on than the applications themfelvet. the' parti with coolers and repellcrs j but when the li- 

In drains of the taffin joint, that have not been gamentt arc hurt, and they are attended with great 
difcovered in time, there will grow fuch a fliffnefs in weaknefs and pain* ufe the fomentation.' If a hardnefa 
the joint, that the horfe will only touch the ground fbould remain on the outfide, it may be removed by re- 
' with his tor; and the join*, cannot be played with the petted buffering: if within, it may be out of the power 
band; the only method here is repeated filtering, and of any external application* to remove : however, the 
■ then firing fuperncially. joint (hould.be fired gently with (mall raxes or line* 

Strain* of the lack jfaixet are very common.; and pretty dofe together, and then covered with a mercu-. 
ere eafily difcovered by the fwelling, which extends rial platter. To the difc nticnt fomentation above men- 
fbmctimes from the back-fide of the knee down to the tioned may be added crude fid ammoniac, with a band- 
heel, but for the moil part the horfe fett that foot be- ful of wood-afhea boiled in it. 

lore the other. The tendon mould be well bathed three The blifteriog ointment for the above puipofet 
or four timet a-day with hot vjnegar ; and if much may be found in the Section of JB<mt-fpai>a> i but the 
fwelled, apply the "poultices above recommended ; and fublimate fhould be omitted. 

when the fwelling i* down, bathe with the mixtures The JSring, fo generally ufed for the ftrengtfaen- 
above, or with camphorated fpirit of wine and oil of ing relaxed linewa or tendon*, ia made to act upon dif- 
ambcr, in which is diffblved as much camphor as the ferent parts according to the different notions of the 
fpirit* will take up ; and roll up the tendon with a pro- operator. Mod ufiiaUy it it intended to act only on 
per bandage or laced flocking ; which laft, properly the fkin, which, by contracting and hardening it all' 
fitted to the limb, might be wore to great advantage, round the Gnaws, comprrffts them more firmly like a. 
lot only in thefe fort of injuries, but in moft others, bandage. The bowmen of old, it is alleged,, fubmitted 
where there is a difpofition to the greafe, or other fwel- to this operation, in. order to give ftrcngth to the muf- 
fing* of the limbs, from weak and relaxed fibres. Cur- cles and tendons of their arms. Upon thin principle, 
ricrs fhanngs wetted with vinegar have been found ufe. a proper degree of Hull is very rwjuiiite to perform tt 
4 tffeduaUy 
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effectually on a horTe; for a due medium mould be ob. ger them : in this cafe the dtfcntient ftnnentauon, T""" 

ferved, and the inftrumeot neither fo flighdy applied (p. 143. coL I.) mould be applied three or four t'ma ^ 

, as to reality the (kin only fuperticially, nor fo deep as a-day, and a cloth or flannel frequently wrung out * , 

to wound or cauterife the finew or its (heath. The of the fame mould be bound on, in order to keep the 

lines mould be drawn pretty clofe together, on each fide joint continually breathing. 

of the joint or finew, following the courfc of the hair ; But all tumors tending to certain maturation (from 

no crofs lines mould be made, as they but disfigure the whatever caufe they originated), mould be expediw- 

horfe afterwards, without any real ufe. The firing in- cully afljfted by fomentation as already directed ; and, 

B rumen t, or knife, ought to be a little rounded on the after each time of uung the fomentation, the ripening 

-edge, gradually thickening to the book, that it may re- encouraged by fuppurating poultices wherever the* 

.._•_ .i._ L.._.c__r .:_.. 1... ,i .1.1 — *■ be applied csn be applied : oatmeal boiled foft in milk, to which 

The caute- a proper quantity of oil and lard is added, may anfvrer 

ne at firft ; this purpofe ; or the poultice recommended in the 

oil, which Section of Strangle!. Thefe applications muft be re> 

it, in every gularly continued till the matter is perceived to flue- 

ndemncd, upon tuate under the fingers, when it ought to be let out : 



1 the heat for fome time, but mould 
'till the flaming' red nefs is partly gone off. 
rized parts may be bathed with fpirit of wi 
and anointed afterwards with bees-wax and 
alone is furficient to complete the c 
'■view, this operation deferves to be 
the following judicious obfervationi of Ufmer. 
tween the tendon and the Ikin of. the leg, as nothi 

'intervenes but a thin membrane, what hand can deter- ing, if it can be done fafely i for 
mine betwixt the boundaries of thofe bodies, whofe ap. " 
pearance, by the heat of the iron, is made undiftinguilh- 
able to the eye? Now mark the event of firing. 1: 
■the fire reaches no further than the Ikin, little 



for which purpofe, let the tumor be opened with a 
ig lancet, the whole length of the fwell- 
hing contribute* 
fo much to a kind healing as the matter's having a free 
difcharge, and the opening's being big enough 'to drefa 
to the bottom. 

Pledgets of tow or lint fpread with black o 



tage can accrue to the tendon, but the fibres of the low baflltcon (or the wound ointment), and dipped 
•Ikin will become contracted and Iefi pliant ; if the fire in the fame, melted down with a fifth part of oil 
reaches the membrane or (heath of the tendon, fome of of turpentine, mould be applied to the bottom of 
its glands arc deftroyed, and the tendon becomes more the fore, and filled up lightly with the lame, with- 
er lefs rigid. If the tendon be burnt, the confequence out cramming: it may be thus drefled once or twice 
will be ftjll worfe ; and in either cafe the velocity of mo- a-day, if the difcharge is great, till a proper digeftion 
tion will be impeded : on all thefc occafions the horfe is procured ; when it fhould be changed for pledget! 
'should be turned to grafs and indulged with proper reft, fpread with the red precipitate ointment, applied in the 
that the difeafed parts may recover their former firm- fame manner. 

.nefs, tone, and ftrength." Should the fore not digeft kindly, but run a tbia 

I-- _ win firer 1 r at water and look pale, foment, as often as you drefs, 

skt. xxvi. o/iw/ «*/*■*«».«. wilh ,,,, a^'SiSk?, «d .ppir ..„ yo». 

Tumors, or fwellings, arife either from external drefling the ftrong-beer poultice, and continue this roe- 

■ injuries or internal caufes. thod till the matter grows thick, and the fore florid. 
I. Swellings caufed by external accidents, as blows 



The following ointments will generally anfwer your 
expectations in all common cafes ; and may be prepared 
without, as well ai with, the verdigreafe. 

Take Venice turpentine and bees-wax of each a 
pound, oil of olives one pound and a half, yellow 
rofin 1 a ounces ; when melted together, two or 
three ounces of verdigreafe, finery powdered, may 
be fltrred in, and kept fo till cold, to prevent its 
tub D ding. 
Take of yellow' bafilicoa, or the above ointment, 
without verdigreafe, four ounces j red precipitate, 
finely powdered, half an ounce*: mix them toge- 
ther cold with a knife or fpatula. 
This laft, applied early, will prevent a fungus, or 
ounceaof crude fal ammoniac boiled in a quart of chain- proud flefh, from (hooting out: for if you drefa too 
ber-rye twice a-day, and rags dipped in the fame may long with the above ch'geflive, the fungus will rife 
fall, and give fome trouble . to fupprefs it ; .when it 
" " is often as your drefs 

r to fprinkle 



and bruifes, mould at firft be treated with Tefliingents: 
Thus, let the part be bathed frequently with hot vine- 
gar or verjuice ; and, where it will admit of bandage, 
let a flannel wetted with the fame be rolled on : if by 
this method the fwelling does not fubfide, apply, efpe- 
cially on the legs, a poultice with red' wine lees, ftrong- 
beer grounds, and oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil, and 
oatmeal : either of thefe may be continued twice a- 
. day, after bathing, till the fwelling abates ( when, in 
order to difperfe it entirely, the vinegar fhould be 
-changed for camphorated fpirit of wine, to four oun- 
ces of which may be added one of fpirit offal ammo- 
may be bathed with a mixture of two 



Fomentation made by boiling wormwood, bay- will be neceflary to waft, the for 
leaves, and rofemary, and adding a proper quantity of with a folution of blue vitriol ii 



spirits, are otten ot great 
dit them for tranfpiration 
afTccted the joints. 
But in bruifes, wh< 



1 the juices, and 
efpecially if the injury has 



the extravafated blood will not 
by thefe means be difperfed, the fhorteft way is to open 
the (kin, and let out the grumes. 

Critical tumor* or fwellings, which terminate fe- applied 
*ers, fhould by no means be difperfed j except when thefe ft 
they fall on the patera or. coffin joint, fo at to -Sudan* 



ith burnt alum and precipitate. If thefe fhould 
not be powerful enough, touch with a cauftic, or walh 
with the fublimate water made by di Solving half aa 
ounce of corn-five fublimate in a pint of lime- water. 

But this trouble may in a great meafure be pre- 
vented, tf the fore is on a part where bandages can be 
" with cornpreflcs of linen- cloth : for even when 
excrefcences regerminate, as It were, under the 
knife, and fpring up in (pits of the cauftics above 
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Tumors mentioned, they are to be fubducd by moderate com> 
- predion made' on the fp routing fibres by thefe mean*. 
* As toon aa the wound is flcioned over ( throwing 
~ afide til greafy applications, let the furface be harden- 
ed (irft with equal part* of timSuie of myrrh ant 1 -'■" 
gar, afterwards with tincture of myrrh. alone, . 
efchar of confequence ftiould remain, and the hair not 
follow kindly, rub the part gently every night with a 
fmall quantity of camphorated fpermaceti ointment, 
the ben article known to promote the return of the hair 
upon the knees or any other part. 

Authors on farriery have given in general very pro- 
per receipts to anfwer every intention of this kind by 
medicines i but aa they have not laid down fuflicient 
rules for their application in thofe cafes where they are 
moft wanted, the following general directions will not 
be unacceptable t as the difficulty in healing foine kinds 
of fores arises frequently from the unlkilful manner of 
dretung them. 

It may be neceflary then to obferve here, once for 
all, that the cures of moft fores are effected by the 
fan pie ft methods ; and that it is often of much more 
confequence to know how to drefa a fore, than what to 
drefs it with. And in this confifts indeed the chief ait 
of this branch of furgery : for the moft eminent in that 
profeffion have long fince difcovered, that variety of 
ointments and falvei are unueceftary in the cure of 
moft wounds and fores ; and they have accordingly dif- 
carded (he great ell part formerly in repute for that pur- 
pose i repeated obfervationa having taught them, that, 
after the digeftion, nature ia generally difpolcd to heal 
up the wound fall enough herfelf | and that the fur- 
geon's chief care is to prevent a luxuriancy, commonly 
called prowl jUjh; which all ointments, wherein lard or 
oil enters, are but too prone to encourage, as they 
keep the fibres too lax and fupple ; and which dry lint 
alone, early applied, as eaflly prevents, by its ab- 
Cbrbiog quality, and light compreffion on the fprout- 

Thus, if a hollow wound or fore is crammed with 
tents, or the dreflings are applied too hard, the tender 
(boots of flefh from the bottom are prevented pu thing 
up; and the fides of the fore from this diftenfion may 
tn time grow horny and turn fiftulous ; nor has the 
matter by this method a free difcharge. 

On the other hand, if fores of any depth are drefled 
fuperticially, the external parts being more difpofed to 
heal and come together than the internal, they will fall 
into contact, or heal too fonn ; and the fore, not filling 
up properly .from the bottom, will break out afrefti. 

Hence we may juftly conceive how little ftrefs is to 
be laid on famous ointments, or family falves, unikil- 
tailly applied ; for unlefs this due medium is obferved, 
or obtained in the dreffing, no hollow fore can heal 
up properly. 

As loon then as a good digeftion it procured (which 
ia, known by the thicknefs and whiteuefs of the matter 
difcharged, and the florid red colour at tlte bottom of 
the fore), let the dreflings be changed for the precipi- 
tate medicine ; or the fore may be filled up with dry 
lint alone, or dipped in lime-water, with a little ho- 
ney and tincture of myrrh, or brandy, about a fifth 
part of the utter to one of the former ; a pledget of 
lint, dipped in this mixture, ftiould jlfp be applied to- 
the bottom of the fore, which fliould be filled up with 

Vat. VII. Parti, 
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others to the (in face or edges, but sot crammed iu too Woim* m 
hard, as before obferved, aor yet applied too loofely. °"f™^ 
. By this method, the fore would incarnate, or heal ap " 
properly, and foft fpongy flefo would be prevented or 
uppreflcd in time ; whereas when ointments or falves 
are too. long continued, a fungus, or proud flcfli, is 
thereby fo encouraged in its growth, that it require* 
fome time to deftroy and eat it down again ; a proper 
comprefs of cloth, and a linen roller, is absolutely ne- 
ceffary both for this purpofe and to fecure on the drcfir 
inga, wherever they can conveniently be applied. 

2. Scrofulous tumors are fuch aa originate in fcor- 
butic or hereditary taints, and increafe or diminifli ac- 
cording to the ftate or acrimony of the blood. "For 
thefe Hie principal application ia the ftrongeft mercu- 
rial unguent, thus prepared. 

Quicksilver two ounces, lard fix ounces, balfam 
of fulphur half an ounce The quick filver to be 
rubbed with the balfam in a metal mortar till the 
globules difappear; then the lard (firft made warm) 
to be added by degrees. 

The ufe of this unguent muft be affifted by a courfc 
of mercurial and antimonial alteratives. 

3. The other tumors that may be here noticed are 
the cedematous, fteatomatous, and encyfted. The 
cedematous and encyfted tumors are nearly fynony- 
mouS) originating in a cyft or bag, containing a kind 
of ichorous bloody fatties or gelatinous fluid j which 
being evacuated, the cyft does not always fubmit to ' 
digeftives or cfcharotics, but muft be extirpated witK 
the knife, and cured as a common wound. 

The fteatomatous are thofe tumors that form on dif- 
ferent parts, and pals in general under the denomina- 
tion of mint, containing, when opened or extracted, a 
fubftance not unlike fuel when hardly cold. 

Neither of the above arc expected to fubmit to any to- 
pical application, unlefs upon the very firft obfcrvation 1 
when an attempt may be made by the moft powerful re- 
pellents, and a fmall portion of the above mercurial oint- 
ment nibbed tn every night, for a confiderable length of 
time; but do radical cure can be in general obtained but 
by inftrumental extirpation ; and as this mull be un- . 

avoidably attended with lofs of time, and a proportional 
jhare of danger, if feated upon or interfeded by the 
mufcular parts, perhapa it .may be moft prudent to omit 
the experiment and fubmit it to chance. 

Sect. XXVII. Of Wound: in Genera!. 
In all frclh wounds made by cutting in liniments, 
there is nothing more required than bringing the lips, 
of the wound into contact by future or bandage, pio- 
tided the part will allow of it; for on wounds of the. 
hips, or other prominent parts, and acrofs fome of the 
large iriuicks, the Hitches are apt to burft on the horfe's 
lying down and riling up in the (tall. In fuch cafes, 
the lips ftiould not be brought clofe together r one ' 
ftiteh is fuflicient for a wound two inches long : but iu 
large wounds, they ftiould be at an inch or more di- 
ftance ; and if the wound is deep in the roufdes, care 
ftiould be taken to pals the needles proportionably 
deep, othtrwife the wound will not unite -properly 
from ihe bottom. 

Should the wuund .bleed much from an artery di- 
vided, the firft ftep (houM be' to fecure it, by paffing. 
a crooked needle undcrntiuth, and, tying it up with a 
T ' waxed 
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*j£*£*" }" waned thread: if sba artery cannot he got at toil way, trated too deep, it fhould be extracted, if It ran be Wont k 

^ Bssnrtt jpply i button of lint or tow to the month of the fetched away without difturbanee, timber with toy Geaoal 

* bleeding vefiss*, dipped in a ftrong folutioa of blue vi- extraneous bodies that might pafs m with it ; the """V^ 

trial, ftyutic water, oil of vitriol, or hot oil of tur- wound (hould be dreffeti with the old digeftive of Ve* 

pentine, powdered vitriol, or colcothar, Ac. and re- nice or common turpentiae, divided with the yolks of 

tuember always to apply it doEe to the mouth of the egg), to which may be added feme honey and tincture 

Weeding Truck, and take care that it is kept there by of myrrh. The entrance of thefe wounds frequently 

proper comprefn and bandage till an efchar ia formed j require* to be enlarged, and a depending orifice mould" 

: otherwife it will elude your eapectatiuns, and fre- alrnyt b: procured if poffible ; and if the wound 

ajueotiy alarm yon with frefh bleedings. fhould not digeft kindly, apply the beer poultice, and 

In a memoir prefented to the Royal Academy of foment with the difcaiient fomentation before men* 

-Science* by M. La Fofle, he givei an account of the tioned. 



-iuccefi he had met with in flopping the bleedings of In Tcaldt, or burnt from gunpowder, or any other 

very confiderable arteries in hones, by the application eaafe, when the (kin remains entire, bathe the part 

wf the powder of puff-ball*, the arteriei cicatriding by well, and keep it foaked with rag* dipped in fpirft of 

thu mean* only, without any fucceeding hemorrhage, wine camphorated : (ah bound thick on the part ha* 

The lycdperdou, or puff-ball, wa» made ufe of for thia been found *ery effectual for thii purpofe ( and indeed 

purpofe in human fubjeet*, about 1 70 year* ago, by all faline and fpirituou* application* excel other*, while 

Friii Wurta, a famous old furgeon in Germany ; but the (kin is yet unbroke; but when the fltin i» feps- 

be does not fecm to bare thought of trufting to it in rated, anoint the part, and keep it conftancly fupple 

fuch confiderable arterte* a* M. La Fofle mention*, with tinfecd or End oil, and a plafter fpread withbees- 

vix. thofc of the leg and thigh, the bleeding* from wax and oil j if the (tela i* fo fcorched, that Hough* 

which divided veffels he ftopt in a few minute* by the muft be digefted out, dref* with the wound- ointment 

nfe of thii powder only- The agaric of the oak may and oil of turpentine; and nnilh the cure with any dry. 

alfo be ufed for thit purpofe, where it can be retained ing ointment. Should the horfe be feverim from the 

by a proper bandage. pain, bleed him, give cooling giyftcra, and treat hint 

Thefe application*, a* indeed all ftyptica, feem to ■* we have directed in fimple fever*. 
aA by cemftrioging the extremity of the veffel, or There are certain wounds which occur much more 

cheating it up, till a grume of blood it farmed in- frequently than any other, and which from that cir- 

aeruaUy, which plug* up the orifice { and ha* been cum nance, though in themiehre* not at all dangerous, 

found to adhere to it fo as to conftitute one body with deferve particular notice. Among thefe are bro~ 

the teffel. ken knee*, over-reaches, and laceration* between hair 

- We avoid fetting down any famous receipt* for and hoof. In refpect to the firft, it i* a misfortune 

ffrdh wounds, whether ointment*, or Friar 1 * baUama, whenever it happen* that not only reduce* the horfe 

being well affured, that, in a healthy found conftitu- very much in hit value, but iaconfidered aaan indelible 

tfem, nature furnifhet the beft balfam, and performs ftigma of imperfection, that (with connoineurs) ren- 

herfelf the cure, which U fo often attributed to the den him at firft fight unworthy a fecond coufidera- 

, medicine ; when it it otherwifc, and the blood is de- tion. . This misfortune may fometime* be oocafioned 

prived of its balfamit ftate, as will appear from the by unavoidable accident j but Mr Tsplin is jufth/ of 

ifped of the wound and its manner of healing, it muft opinion that more horfe* are thrown down and irreme- 

be rectified by proper internal medicine*, before a good diably injured by the careleflnef* and fhameful inatten- 

fbundation for healing can he laid ..by any external ap- tion of bad rider* an bad road* and over rolling (tones, 

plication whatever. or when they are more cruelly cxhaufted with labour 

The lip* of the wound then being brought teg ether and fatigue, thao by any other mean* in the whole lift 

by the needle or bandage, it needs only to be covered of accident*. 

with rags dipped in brandy, or a pledget of tow fpread In relieving this injury, the fifft Aep it to wafh the ' 

with the wound ointment, (fee page 144. col. a.) the parts well with n fponge and warm water, thoroughly 

directions in the preceding fections being obferved, clean Ting the lacerations from gravel or find; for thefe 

''and the wounded part kept as much ■« poffible from will evidently irritate and inflame the tender parts, and 
motion. be productive of a discharge which may often be en- 
Punctured wound* from thorns, nr any other acct- tirely prevented by gently wiping them dry after the 
dents, mould he treated in the fame msmerj applying ufe of the fponge, and plcnnftitjjy embrocating' tbcm 
ibe beer or bread and milk poultice over the dreffing, with a mixture of camphorated fpirita and vinegar in 
till fome Sgns of digeftkw appear; and fomenting the causal quantities, bandaging over a pledget of tow wet 
•art well every day. This method is alfo very fuccefs- with the fame, and repeating it once or twice if crrcum- 
fblly ufed to thofe fweDings which often arife on the fiances faouldVrender it neceffiry. This mould beconti- 
neck from bleeding j the fores being fprinkled with nued, that an efchar or cicatrix may be formed to reu- 
precipitate, and burnt alum powdered, to fetch out der unctuous or greafy application* unneceffary; but 

, the core or fungous, which choaki up the orifice. The fhould the wound or laceration be fo violent as to- pro- 

Mfual method it to introdocc a piece of vitriol, of fub- duce great inflammation, fuppuration moft enfoe, and 

Hraate, which often bring* on a plentiful difcharge, ought to be encouraged by the meant already directed, 

fetches out the core, and makes a cures but it ii often and the fore healed in the manner alfo above directed. 
with the tow of the vein, and it iometiaea kaves a huge As to over-reaches and other injuries in the feet, 

Iwelling and ImpoAhuntation. they are treated of in their order under Difiafej of tit 

K tuB-flut wound*, when *J» ball km not.ptse- Fat, 

fcCT, 
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Uicewin. „ ——»*,„ „,,„ . - t «f nnfintakri lime, regdatingriw mode and apriWibn trkersio 

tfcS-,. Sect.XXVUI. OfVUmmGmtral. bf ^ tcCTffitT> mJ^Sw it as wafaiiiww. «"■*, 

J* v "' Wi (hall not here enter into a defcriplion of each quire. When the cicatrix it nearly fanned, the cure * - 

particular fpeciea of ulcer*, but only lay down Tome may be completed by hardening the fwface with a little 

direction* for their general treatment ; by which mean* tincture of myrrh. 

we {ball avoid the ufual prolixity of author* on thia All finufes, or cavities, if no tendinous parti inter- 

■fubjeet, and yet give fo general an idea of the nature of vend mould be inftantly laid open (with a biftory) tt> 

ttlcers, aa we hope will be fufScieatly inftruSive both its utmoft extent, and properly filled with a pledget 

of the application and of the proper remedy to each. of lint, well impregnated with warm digeftive, and 

It may be oeceflary to obierve, that we may often plentifully covered with tow (bread with the fame. 

in vain purine the beft method* of cure by external ap- After a fecond or third dreffing, Ihould the infide at 

plications, unlef* we have recourie to proper internal fnch cavity prove callous, or hard tn fubftxnee, it 

remedies ) for a* all ulcers, difficult to heal, proceed mnft be taken away by the knife, or destroyed by the 

from a particular indifpofition of the blood and juices, mean* before defcribed. If it be fo fituated that the 

before the former can be brought into any order, the parts forbid an entire feparation, found with the probe. 

Litter mult he corrected by alterative* and fwceteniug and it its extremity make a counter incifion through 

medicine*. the integument* to meet the probe, till, by puffing 

The firft intention in the cure of ulcers is bringing through, it removes any lodgment that may have been 

■ them to di'geft, or difchargc a thick matter ; which left for the matter to corrode, which it will very foon- 

will, in general, be effected by the green ointment, or do, fo as in many cafes to affect the bone itfdf. 
that with precipitate i but fhc-uld the fore not digeft Where the cavity penetrates deep into the mufcles, . 

kindly by thefe meaus, but difchargc a gleety thin and a counter opening is impracticable or hazardous i 

■natter, and look pale, you muft then have recourie to where, by a continuance, the integuments of the 

warmer dreifinga, fuch as balfam, or oil of turpentine, mufcles are coaftantly dripping and melting down j in 

incited down with your common digeftive, add the thefe cafes wblhcs may be injected, and will frequent- 

ftrong-beer poultice over them i it it proper alfo in ly be attended with fuccefs. The following is parii- 

thefe kind of fores, where the circulation is languid, cularly recommended by Mr Taplin. 
and the natural beat abated, to warm the part, and Taee honey and vinegar each two ounces f liquefy 
quicken the motion of the blood, by fomenting it well over tbe fire; and when cool add tincture of 

at the time of dreffingi which method will thicken the myrrh and tincture of cantharides each one onnce> 

matter, and roufe the native heat of the part, and then - — Mix. 

the former dreffingi may be re-applied. When the ulcer i* by thefe means divefted of it* vi- 

If the lip* of the ulcer grow hard or callous, it will faience and, bad fmeU, the cs&ofity Houghed off or ex* 

be ncceflary to foment ftiongly with a decoction of traded, and a favourable appearance of incarnation 

camomile and mellows, as hot as can be conveniently comes on, the dreflinga may be changed from the pre- 

applied i then fcarify fuperfidalry the whole part, both cipitate digeftive before prefcribed, to pledgets fpread 

longitudinally and trinfrrrfcly, with a fleam or abf- with Locatellur* balfam, orthe following compound. 

ceft lancet, fo as to entirely penetrate the callous fub- Tike white diachylon two ounces, Locatellua's bal- 

ftaacc upon the furface : after which it mull be drafted fam one ounce, and melt them over the fire in two 

with digeftive ointment twice every day j the fomen- ounces of olive oil. Take off ; and when nearly 

Cation and fcarin 1 cations to be repeated occanonafly, if Cool, Sir in an ounce of baliam of capivi, a little 

ncceflary, till the calblity is quite Houghed off, and at a time, till it Is all incorporated. 

comes away with the dreffings> A proper ointment Thefe Sautes, or cavities, frequently degenerate in- 

for the above purpofe may be prepared as follows. tojS/fcU, that is, grow plpey, having the infide thick* 

Take of yellow bafilicon two ounces, and black ba- ened, and lined, as it were, with a horny callous fub- 

filicon one ounce, and melt them together over fiance. In order to their cure, they mnft be laid open, 

the Are. When taken off, Sir in one ounce of and the hard fobftauoe all cut away ) where this is im- 

turpentine ; and when cool, add half an ounce of practicable, fcarify them well, and tmft to the preci- 

red precipitate finely powdered* the whole to be pitate medicine made ftrang, rubbing now and then 

minutely incorporated upon a ftone or marble flab, with cauftic, butter of antimony, or equal parts of 

As foon a* the caUofity,)* removed, and tbe dif- quickfilver and aquafortis. 

charge comes to its proper continence, drefs in gene- When a rotten or foul bone is an attendant on an ul- 

ral with a fmsll portion of lint, thinly covered with «er, the flefh is generally loofe and flabby ; the. dif. 

either of the bauliosn*, placed under a pledget of tow charge oily, thin, and (linking ( and the Bone difco'- 

fprcad with the following digeftive i vered to he carious, by its feeling rough to the probe 

Yillow wax and black rofin each four ounces, parted through the flefrl for that purpofe- In order to 

'Burgundy pick two ounces : melt thefe in a pint a cure, the bone muft be laid bare, that the ratten 

of om olive over a Dow fire j and when taken off, part of it be removed : for which purpofe, deftroy the 

ftir in two ounces of turpentine. For large loofe ftefli, and drefs with dry lint ; or the doi&b may 

wounds, where a plentiful difchargc is required, be ptrifed out of tincture of myrrh or euphorbium. 

ftir iato thia quantity three ounces of the fpwiTs The throwing off the fcale i* generally a work of na- 

of turpentine, that it may incorporate in getting tlire, which is effected in more or lets time, and In pro- 

oool. portion to' the depth the bone is affectedj though 

Should the wound incarnate too faff, and fill with burning the foul bone is thought by feme to baften ita 

fungous fteih, (lightly touch fuch pans with a piece feparttioai 

T s Whew 
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Bnne- Where die core doe* not properly fucceed, mercu- manner be continued fix or feven timet, without the- J^°**j 

a>*ui. ^i DBTHC (hould be given, and repeated at proper in- Icaft blcmifti, and will generally be attended with fnc- R "fr™ 

tcrvah : and to correct and mead the blood and juices, ce&. 

the actiroouial aad attentive powders, with a decoc- But the fparins that put out on older or full-aged 

tioii of guaiacain and lime-water, are proper for that holies are apt to be more obftinatr, al being 1 Tested 

purpdfc- more inward ; and when they" run among the finuoh- 

c _ vriT f\r n c. t'es of the joint, they are for the mod part incurable, 

Sfi-t. XXIX. Of a Bone-Spavin. , ■',. ' *, l l c V_~- j 

' * Mi they then he out of the reach of applications, and 

Without entering at all into the caufe of this dif- are arrived to a degree of impenetrable harxlnefs. 

order, which is a bony excrefcence, or hard fwelling, The ufual method in thefe cafes is to fire directly, 

growing on the inlide of the hock of a horfe'a leg, or to ufc the ftrongeft kind of eauftic Milter ■) and 

we (hall content ourfelves with defcribing the different fomctimes to fire and lay the blifter immediately over 

kinds thereof by their fytnptomi, and then enter on the part : but this way feldom fucceeds farther than 

their cure. putting a flop to the growth of the fpavin, and is apt 

A fpavin, that begins on the lower part of the to leave both a hlemiflt and fliffnefs behind ; befide* 
hock, is not to dangerous as that which puts out high- the great riJk run (by applications of thefe fiery and 
er, between the two round proceflVs of the leg-bone ; cauftlc raeilicines to the nervous and tendinous parts a- 
andafpavin near the edge is not fo bad as that which bout the joints) of exciting violent pain and angtiifh, 
u more inward toward the middle, as it does not To and deftroying the limb- 
much affefl the bending of the hock. The bell and fafeft way, therefore, is to make trial 

A fpavin, that comes by a kick or blow, i* at firft of the bliftering ointment above, and to continue it ac- 

no true fpavin, but a bruLfe on the bone, or membiane cording to the directions there laid down, for fome 

which covers it j therefore not of that confequence as months, if found neceflary j the harts in the inter* 

when it proceeds from a natural caufe : and thofe that vats working moderately ; the hardness will 'thus be 

put out on colts and young hoifea, are not fo bad as diflidved by degrees, and wear away infenfibly. 

thofe that happen to horlis in their full ftrcngth and Where the fpavin lies deep, and runs fo tar into the 

maturity ; but in very old horfes they are generally in- hollow of the joint that no application can reach it, 

curable. neither tiring nor medicines can avail, for the rations 

The ufual method of treating this difotdcr is by bit- abase mentioned ; though bold ignorant fellows have 

fteis and firing ; without any regard to the fituation, fometimes fuccceded in cafes of this fort (by men of 

or caufe whence it proceeds. Thus, if a fulnefs on judgment deemed incurable) by the application of 

the fore-part of the hock comes upon hard riding," or eauftic ointments with fublimate, which aft revv for- 

Sr other violence, which threatens a fpavin ( in that cibly, enter deep, and make a large difcharge, and by 
e, fuch coolers and repellm are proper, as are re- that means deftroy a great part of the fubftance, and 
commended in ftrains and bruifes. Thofe happening to difTolve away the remainder : though, whoever is at 
colts and young horfes are generally fuperficial, and re. all acquainted with the nature of thefe medicines, mnit 
quire only the milder applications j for it ia better to know how dangerous in general their operation is on 
wear them down by degrees, than to remove them at thefe occafioas ; and that a proper prepared cautery 
once by fevere means. made like a fleam, under the direction of a fkilftd 
Various are the prefcriptions for the bliftering oint- hand, may be applied with lefs danger of injuring ei- 
meat ; but the following, on proper experience, Hand* ther tendons or ligaments. After the fubftance of the 
well recommended by Mr Gihfon. fwelling bat been properly penetrated by the inftru* 
Tana nerve and m a rfh -mallow ointment, of each ment, it muft be kept running by the precipitate me- 
two ounces j quickfilver, one ounce, thoroughly dicine, or mild bliftering ointment. Where the fpavin 
broke with an ounce of Venice turpentine ; Spa- lies not deep in the joint, and the bliftering method 
nifh flies powdered, a dram and a half ; fublimate, will not fuccecd, the fwelling may be fafely fired with 
one dram ; oil of origanum, two drams. a thin iron forced pretty deep into the fubftance, and. 
The hair is to be cut as clofe a's pofublc, and then then mould be drefied an is above directed, 
the ointment applied pretty thick over the part ; this „ vw «# <-. > in- r 
fhould be dor/in the morning.and the horfc kept tied Sect " XXX ' °J a Curh and *"YJ*W. 
up all day without any litter till night ( when he may i. As a fpavin rifes aniong the bones on the fore- 
be untied, in order to lie down \ and a pitch or any part of the hock, lb a curb takes its origin from the 
ticking planer may be laid over it, and bound on with junctures of the fame bones, and rifes ou the hind-parr,, 
a broad tape or bandage to keep all clofe. forming a pretty large tumor over the back part of 
After the blifter has done running, and the fcabt the hind-leg) attended with fliffnefs, and fometimes 
begin to dry and peel off, it may be applied a fecond with pain and hmenefs. 

time, in the fame manner as before ; this fecond appli- A curb proceeds from the fame caufes that produce 

cation generally taking greater eflc6t than the firft,. and fpavin* j rib hard- riding, ftrains, blows, or kicks, 

in colts and young horfes makes a perfect cure. The cure at firft is generally eafy enough effected by 

When the fpavin has been of long Sanding, it will bliftering, repeated two or three times, or oftener. If 

require to be renewed, perhaps five or fix times : but it (bes not fubmit to this treatment, but grows excef- 

aftcr the fecond application, a greater diftancc of time lively hard, the quicker! and fureft way is to fire with 

muft be allowed, othcrwife it might leave a fear, or a thin iron, making a line down the middle from top 

caufe a baldnefs ; to prevent which, once a-fbrtnight to bottom, and drawing feveral lines in a pennifbrm 

or three wecka ia often enough j and it may in this manner pretty deep ; and then, to apply a mild blifter- 
ing 
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/ Srlem* ing platter or ointment over it. — This method will en- 

Tbere is another fwelling taken notice of on the ont- 
f-de of the hock, which is called ijarden. This com- 
monly proceeds from blows and* kicks of other horfts ; 
but frequently happen* to maneged hoiftt, by fetting 
them on their haunches: it is feldom attended with 
, much laraenefn, unlefs it baa been neglected, or fome 

little proeefa of the bone be broke. It ffcoujrf firft be 
treated with the coolers and repellcrs in itft. xxxii. 
art. %. i but if any fwelling continues hard and iufenfibU, 
the bud way is to Hitler or fire ; but the mild bh'fters 
alone generally fucceed. 
+ 2. The ring-hoot is a hard fwelling on the lower part 
•f the pattern, which generally readies half way round 
the fore-part thereof, and from its refemblancc to a 
ring baa its denomination. It often arife* from ftrains, 
&c. i and, when behind, from putting young horfea too 
early upon their haunches ; for in that attitude a horfe 
throws his whole weight as much, if not more, upon 
fait patterns, than on his hocks. 

When H appears diiliucUy round the pattern, and 
does not run downwards toward the coronet, fo as to 
affefl the coffin-joint, it it eatily cured t but if it takes 
its origin from tome ftrain or defect in the joint origi- 
nally, or if a calioGty is found under the round liga- 
ment that covers that joint, the cure is generally du- 
bious, and fumcttmca impracticable ; as it is apt to 
turn to a quittoi, and in the end to form an ulcer upon 
the hoof. 

The i ing-bones that appear on colts and young hor- 
fca, vrili often infcnfibly wear off of themftlves, with- 
out the help of any application j but when the fub- 
ttance remains, there needs no other remedy betide* 
buffering, unlet* when by long continuance it is grown 
to an obftinate hardnefs, and then it may_ require both 
bit Bering and firing. 

To fire a ring-bone fnccefsfully, let the operation 
be performed with a thinner iutlrumeut than the com- 
mon one, and let the lines or razee be made not above 
a quarter of an inch dittant, croJfing them obliquely, 
fomewbat like a chain ; apply a mild blilter over all, 
and, when quite dried up, the rupture-platter ; and 
then turn the horfe to grata for fome time. 

Sect. XXXI. Of Spkntt. 

These arc hard ucrefccnce* that grow on the 
■hank-bone, and are of various fhapes and uzes. Some 
horfes arc more fubjecl to fplents than others ; but 
young horfe* are moil liable to thefe infirmities, which 
often wear off and difappear of themfelve*. Few horfes 
put out fplents after they are feven or eight year* old, 
unlets they meet with blow* or accidents. 

A fplent that arifes in the middle of the thank-bone 
is nowife dangerous ; but thofe that arife on the 
back part of this bone, when they grow large and 
prefs againfi the back. Anew, always caufe Lamenefs or 
iliffneis, by rubbing againft it ; the others, except 
they are fituatcd near the joints, feldom occafion 
lame nets. 

As to the cure of fplents, the belt way is not to 
meddle with them, unlefs they arc fo large a* to dif- 
figiire a horfe, or are fo fituatcd a* to endanger his 
going lame. 

Splcnts in their infancy, and on their firft appear- 
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ance, fhould be wdl bathed with vinegar, or bid ver- Ml evil, 
juice ; which, by llrrrigthenmg the fibres, often put a ™***** 1 * 
Hop to their growth : for the membrane covering the * 
bone, and not the bone itfelf, is here thickened ; and 
in fome conftkutions purging, and afterwards diuretic 
drinks, will be a great means to remove the humidity 
and moid ore about the limbs, which h what_often give* 
rift to luch excrefcencea. 

Various are the remedies prefcribed for this diforder; 
the ufual way is to rub the fplent with a round (tick 
or the handle of a hammer till it is almoit raw, and 
then touch it with oil of origanum. Others lay oa 
a pitch- platter, with a little fublimatc or arfenic, to 
dcltroy the fubltance ; fume ufe oil of vitriol; fome 
tincture of cantharides: all which methods have at 
time* fucceeded ; only they are apt to leave a fear, 
with the lofs of hair, Thofe applications that are of 
a more cauilic nature often do more hurt than good, 
cfpecially when the fplent is grown very hard, as they 
produce a rottennefs, which keeps running feveral 
months before the ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
\a ugly fear. 

According to Mr Taplin, the only eapecKtlan of 
cure " without anxiety and difficulty, is to be careful 
in obtbrving fuch appearance", in their earlicft ftate ; 
and then feeing that frequent friction i* ufedforacon- 
fidtrablc time, twice every day, with the utmoft force 
of the 'operator's hand*, letting the part be well tnoi- 
ttened, after each time of rubbing, with a proportion 
of the following liniment, leaving a pledget of tow 
wet with the fame, bound on pretty firm with two 
yards of wide tape aa a roller : 

" Takb camphorated fpirits of wine, and fpirits of 
turpentine, of each four ounce* (a quarter of a 
pint). Mix together. 

"Or, Oil of origanum and fpirits of turpentine, each 
half an ounce ; camphorated fpirits of wine, two 
ounces. — Mi». 

" When thi* plan ha* been peifevered in for ten dajp 
or a fortnight, you will then be able to judge whether 
any perceptible advantage has been obtained from the 
force of thefe powerful repellents : if not, procure two 
ounces of the Itrongrft mercurial ointment, and let the 
fize of a hazel-nut be well rubbed in upon the part 
affefted, every night and morning, till the whole is- 
confumed, ufing the roller each night,, and taking it 
off in the morning. If this does not fucceed, the beft 
and moit fpeedy method will be the immediate ex* 
tirpation, by making a longitudinal . inciunn (' with- t 

out bruiting, hammering,' &c.) through the integu- 
ments, differing and extracting the fubftance, com- 
pleting the cure by taking up a couple of Hitches, and" 
treating it aa a fuperficial wound ; for which directions-* 
will be found under that head." 

Sect. XXXII. Qf th Poll-nit, Fiftula, and 
Bruifes en the Witter t : Worbles- aa tte Bad, 
and Sil-fafii. 

I. T»t poU-evii \t an abfeefs near the poll of a horfe,. 
formed in the finufes between the poll-bone and the- 
uppermoft vertebra: of the neck. 

If it proceed* from blows, bruifes, or any external 
violence, at firft bathe the fwelling often with Hot vine- 
gar j. and if the hair, be fretted off with an oum'ng. 
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Pnll evil, through the fcin, make ufc of two parts of vinegar of ■ fever fettled on this part, yon muft avoid the it- Mini, 

Fi ftuU, &c . , nd one „f fpjrit f w ; nc . but if there be an itching, pelling method, and iff ft in bringing; the ffWelUnjM™^* 

* with heat and inflammat ion, the fafeft way is to bleed, matter, by mean* of Suppurating poultice*: experienced ' ' ' 

and apply poulticeswiih bread, milk, and elderfiowers: farriers advife, never to open thefe tumoral till they 

this method, with the afli fiance of pbyfic, will frequent- break of themSelves ; for if they are opened before they 

ly difperfe the f welling and prevent thfs evil. are ripe, the whole fore will he fpongy, and difcharge 

But when the tumour is critical, and has all the figni a bloody ichor, which Soon degenerate* into a fordid 

of matter, the bed method then is to forward it by ulcer. But take care to enlarge the openings, and 

applying the ripening poulticea already taken notice pare away the lips, thai your dreffings may be applied 

of, till it come* to maturity, and burfta of itfelf ; or eafily ; and avoid the ligament which runt along the 

if opened with a knife, great care ihould be taken to neck to the withers : if a gathering forms on the op- 

uvoid the tendinous ligament that runs along the neck polite fide, open it in the fame manner i bat take care 

tinder the mane ; when matter is on both fides, the they incline downwards* for the fake of depending 

opening muft be made on each fide, and the ligament orifices, and letting the nutter flow off eafily. Fet> 

remain undivided. the method of dreffing, we muft refer to the former 

If the matter flows in great quantities, refemble* part of this Section ; and if the hones mould be found 

melted glue, and is of an oily confidence, it will require foul, they muft be drrffed with tincture of myrrh till 

ftfecond incifion, especially if any cavities are .diSco- they Scale off. If the fungus ia very tremble fome, 

vered by the finger or probe ; thefe ihould be opened and the difcharge oily, yellow, and vifcid, pledgets 

.by the knife, the orihees made depending, and the (baked in the following, made hot, bare been found 

wound dreucd with the common digeltive of turpeu- very effectual, bathing the fweUing round with fpirit 

tine, honey, and tincture of myrrh, and, after digeuion, of wine and vinegar : 

with the precipitate ointment ; or warn with the fol- Take half an ounce of blue vitriol ditfolved in a pint 

lowing made not, and fill up the cavity with tow of water i oil of turpentine, and rectified fpirit of 

foaked in it : ' wine, of each four ounce* j white-wine vinegar, 

Vinegak or fpirit of wine half a pint, white vitriol fix ounces; oil of vitriol and JSgyptiacUia, of 

, diflblrcd in Spring- water half an ounce, tincture each two ounces. 

of myrrh four ounces. When the cavities are truly fiftulous, the caUofittet 

This may be made (harper by adding more vitriol ; muft be cut out, where it can he done, with at knife 1 

but if th* fkih is very luxuriant, it ihould firft be pared and the remainder deftroyed by corrofives. 

down with a knife before the application. With this 3. Warhht are fmall hard tumors under the faddle- 

wafh alone Mr Gib Son has cured thiidiforder without part "of the horfe's back, occasioned by the heat of the 

any other formality of dreffing, waffling with it twice faddle in travelling, or its uneafy fituation. A* fooa 

a day, and laying over the part a quantity of tow foaked as the (addle is taken off after a fevere chafe or hard 

in vinegar and the white of eggs heat together. journey, a good groom or hoftler will be very minute 

But the molt compendious method of cure, is that in his examinations to difcover whether an injury hat 

ty /■ elding, as the farrier* term it 1 and which ufed ta been fuftaitied in this part or any other. He will in- 

, be profecuted when the fore was foil!, of a bad dif- flantty perceive, by the horfe's wincing, whether 

pofition, and attended with a profusion of matter. But there is any defect from which a warble may fpeedily 

the cruelty, abfurdity, and inutility of the practice enfue j if fo, upon the firft appearance, or earlieft dii- 

liave become fo apparent, as that it fcems now to be covery, bathe three or four times a-day with the-ful- 

almoft univerfally exploded j fo that it would be fu- lowing repellent : 

perfluous to give any defcription of the operation. Extract of Saturn half an ounce, camphorated fpi- 
3. Bru'ifes on the withers frequently impofthumate, rit of wine two ounces, fort #ater a quarter of 
and for want of care turn fistulous. They arife often a pint ( the extract and fpirit being well mixed 
from pinches of the faddle, and mould he treated with by making, before adding the water, 
repellers : for this purpofe bathe the tumor well with 4. jljitfajl proceeds generally from a warble, and is 
hot vinegar three or four times a-day j if that does not the horfe's hide'tumed horny or callous. In fome little 
Succeed alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol may be put to time the hair comes off, and it bear* the appearance of 
a quart of vinegar, or half an ounce of white vitriol dif- a foreign folid fubftaocc, fixed in the centre of what 
folvcd in a little water, and added to the fame quan- feems to be a Superficial wound. For this Gmple and 
tity. Thefe are generally held as very effectual re- very trifling complaint there is but one certain and' ex- 
pellees for tbi* purpofe in borfes, and will frequently peditious cure, namely, extirpation; which may' be 
prevent impofthumation : when the Swelling i* at- performed with a common penknife. But the moft. 
, tended with heat, fmarting, and little hot watery ready and leaft painful method of taking it off is by 
pimples, the following mixture will then be more pra- juft raifing either edge till it can be taken hold of with 
per to bathe with. apairot' common pincers; when, by leaning them to 
Take two ounce* of crude fal ammoniac, boiled in any fide, yen have an immediate fulcrum, or lew, 
a quart of lime-water) where that cannot be had, and Separate it inltantaneonfly without pain or incon- 
u handful of pearl or 'wood a/hes may be boiled in venience. After the extirpation, it may be treated .a* 
common water: pour off the decoction when fet- a Simple Superficial laceration, and may in general b* 
tied, and mix with it half a pint of fpirit of wine: healed by a frequent application of Friar's balfam, 
anoint the part afterwards with linefeed oil, or tincture of myrrh, or even wfth a little common bran- 
elder ointment, to Soften and Smooth the fkin. dy. Due care, however, Ihould always be taken to 
jfut when the fwellinga are critical, the conScquence guard the cicatrix ia its infancy, and prevent the 
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Poll. evil, buckle 'of the girth from coming into direct contact ■ few emollient poultice*, in order to ripen it, ■ fttong wW-gull,, 

a>ftula,fcc . ^^ the i„: ure 3 pKti BDt on iy till the fuffcee it fuffi- fcton needle, wu introduced it the upper part of it, £" oJ 3 ' nd ' 

-' ciently hardened to render * repetition unlikely, but almoft ck>£e to the mane, and after pamng it through %^" 

upon ail future occafions. the bottom of the tumor, which was very deep, the i ■! 

needle was brought out through the found mufcular 
Sous parti of the above treatment of tumors, how- parts below the tumor, in order to procure a flopi'og • 
ever, has been condemned, and a more fimple method by or depending orifice for the matter to run freely off, 
means of felons recommended, by that judicious prncti- The fame operation was likewife performed on the op- 
4 inner Mr Clark of Edinburgh. "The common method polite fide, beginning near the mane, and rimmed in the 
t Treat:/* (fay* he+) of treating thofe Urge tumors which are. fame manner. In a few weeks the cure was completed. 
tttit Pr.- letted on the upper part of the neck, immediately behind The horfc run for fevtral years in the fame nobleman'* 
™'*^ g /^' the eats, generally known by the name of the poll-evil, carnage, without the f mailed villig; of his former 
lhr%" Bnd thofe which arc feated on the withers or upper diforder. • 
V- »4J* parts of the moulders, is exceedingly improper. They " From this method of treating thefe tumors, to- 
■<Mre either allowed to break of themfelres, or are open- gether with the ufe of alterative medicines, ficc. which 
ed the whole length of the tumor oa the upper part, in cafesof this nature ought never to be omitted, they 
In this titration, efpeciallj in the poll-evil, when the were entirely di feu Ted, and the perforations made by 
head is always kept in an erect poGtion, the matter the needle foon healed up, without the lead deformity 
contained in the tumor cannot be c if charged from it, of the parts. I have therefore given the hi&ory of 
but is retained in the bottom of the wound, and ex- theft cabs to (how with what facility and expedition 
pofed to the external air, ttc. : it foon acquires a moll fuch tumors may be carried off by the ufe of fctons, in 
ichorous corroding quality, and produces one of the preference to the common methods ufed, and even re- 
largeft and the moll fordid fiftulous ulcers that horfes commended by different authori t fuch ai, after open- 
are infeftcd with : a great quantity of fungous or proud ing thefe tumors by deep inciuons, and pouring into 
■flefli is foon produced j this requires to be repeatedly them the mod corroiive mixtures, made scalding hot, 
-extirpated with the knife, the lob of which cannot be together with a long tedious courfe of hot irritating 
again fuppHed; hence the horfc is greatly disfigured, the applications, by which the poor animals are kept in the 
sure becomes both tedious and uncertain, and is Seldom utmolt torture for a confiderable time, and in the end 
radical. In fome cafes, I have known the vertebra of are fo disfigured by the lofs of fubftaace, occafioned 
the neck affected by the Olarpnefi of the confined by the cutting away fo much of the flefti from the 
matter, forming lodgments there, and, after great parts, that fuch hones are generally rendered unfit for 
trouble and t» pence, the horfes were put to death. any thing but the meaneft drudgery. * 

" All thefe kinds of tumors, &c. are eafily and " Dtep-feated abfecflcs are cured tn the fame man- 

(pecdily difcufled by the ufe of felons, without any ner by the ufe of fctcms t after tracing the Snufei or 

lofs of fubftance, or disfiguring of the parts, and cured cavities of the abfeefs with a long (lender blunt lead 

-with the greateft certainty when the operation is pro- probe (which yielJs eafily without forcing its was/ 

perry performed. Of a number of cafes, in my prac- through the cellular membrane, or taking a directum 

tice, where this operation has focceeded with great between the interfiles of the mufcles). the needle, 

expedition in curing thefe tumors, I (hall only men- armed with a cord, ihould follow the direction of the 

lion the following. Jinewi or fipti, as they arc commonly called, to the 

** About fix years ago, an Arabian faorfe, belong' molt depending part i and in cafe there mould be two 

fag to a gentleman in this place, had a large tumor or more finufei, which fometimes happens, each of 

feated a little on one fide of the withers, or upper part them ihould be treated in the fame manner, in order to 

of the moulder ; it was. forwarded by applying emol- obtain a depending orifice for a free difcharge of the 

lient poultices ; and as foon as the matter was percei- matter, and which being oace procured, feldom foils 

ved to fluctuate in the tumor, a large fcton needle, of completing a cure." 
armed with a cord at the other end, was introduced at 

tie upper part of the fwcluug, and brought out at the Sect. XXXIII. Of Wind-gaiti Blood and Bog- 

■ndcr or lowermoft part of it ; the matter was dif- Spavins. 
charged at the lower orifice in a very ftiort time, the 

tumor was by that means foon difcufled, and, in a few i. A Wind-call ia a flatulent fwelling, which 
weeks, it was entirely healed up, without any fear or yields to the prtffure of the finger, and recovers it* 
felemim remaining, farther than a little baldncfs about fhapc oa the removal thereof; the tumor is vifible to ' 
the tower orifice, occafioned by the {harpnets of the the eye, and often feated on both fides of the back fi- 
matter, which likewife foon disappeared, and not the new, above the fetlocks, on the fore-legs, but raoft fre- 
leaft trace of the diforder remained. quently on the hind-legs ; though they are met with 
" The other cafe happened about feven years ago t in various parts of the body, wherever membranes can 
a coach-boric (belonging to a nobleman in the neigh-' be fo feparated, that a quantity of air and ferofitiea 
Bourhood) had a large tumor a little behind the ears, may be included within their duplicatures. 
00 the neck, which I have formerly obferved is called When they appear near the joints and tendons, they 
the pvB-tvUi the tumor extended to both fides of the arc generally cauicd by (trains or bruifca on the fioewa, 
neck, and was divided in the middle by the mane t the or the flieath that coven them ; which, by being over- 
tumor had been opened on one fide, in a very fuperfi- fl.rcr.ched, have force of their fibres ruptured; whence 
cial manner, by a farrier in the country, before the probably may ouze out that fluid which is commonly 
matter in it wm QiCckntl/ digdled; after applying found withthe included air: though, where thefe l'wclt 
6 ia&>* 
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Wmd-gall', ing B flipw Lhemfelvca iu tlie iuterflicea of large mufdea, 
■Blmid *nd w hich appear blown up like bladders, air alone is the 
wi* cluef fiu » d I » nd ,herc m »y Gi&ly •» opened, and treat- 
On the fit (I appearance of wind-galls, tbeir aire 
fliould be attempted by leftiingenls and bandage: for 
.which purport', let the fwelling be bathed twice a-Jay 
-with vinegar, or verjuice alone ; or let the part be fo- 
mented with a decoction of oak-bark, pomegranate, 
and alum boiled in verjuice, binding over it, with a 
roller, a woollen cloth Tanked in the fame. Some, for 

-this purpofe, ufe red -wine lees, others curriers (havings, 

' wetted with the fame, or vinegar, bracing the part up 
with a firm bandage. 

If this method, after a proper trial, flu u Id not be 
found to fucceed, authors have advifed (he f welling to 
be pierced with an awl, or opened with a knife : but 
jiiild b littering has in genera) the preference given to 
tliefe .methods s the included fluids being thereby 
drawn off, the impacted air difperfed, and the tumor 
gradually diminifticd. 

i. A blood-fpaviit is a fwelling and dilatation of the 
vein that runs along the inlidc of the hock, forming a 
little foft fwelling in the hollow part, and is oSttn at- 
tended with a weaknefsand tamenefsof the hock. 

The cure mould be firft attempted with the rcltriu- 

gents and bandage above recommended, which will 

' contribute greatly to llrengthen all weaknefTes of the 

joints, and frequently will remove -this diforder if early 

applied ; but if by thefe means the vein is not reduced 

-to iti ufual dimrnfioDt, the Ikin fhoidd be opened, and 
the vein fied with a crooked needle and wax thread 
patted underneath it, both above and below the fwell- 
ing, and the turgid part fuffertd to digeft away with 
the ligatures: for this purpofe, the. wound may be 
daily dreued with -turpentine, honey, and fpiritof wine, 

■incorporated together. 

3. A Icg-fpaviti is an eno-y fted tumor on the infide 

-of the hough ; of, according to Dr Bracken, a collec- 
tion of brownilh gelatinous matter, contained in a bag 
or cyft, which lie thinks to be the lubricating matter 
of the joint altered, the common membrane that indo- 
les it forming the cyft. This cafe he has taken the 
pains to illuftrate in a young colt of his own, where be 

.fays, When the fpavin was preffed hard on the infide 
the hough, there was a fmall tumor on the outiide, 
which convinced him the fluid was within fide the 

■joint : he accordingly cut into it ; discharged a large 
quantity of this gelatinous matter; drctied the fore with 
doilils dipped in oil of tutpentine; putting into it, once 

-in three or four days, a powder made of calcined vi- 
triol, alum, aad bole: by this method of dreffing, the 
bag Houghed off, and came away, and the cure wis 
fucccfsfully completed without any rifiblc fear. 

This diforder, according to the above deicriptioa, 
will fcarccly' fubrmt to any other method, except fi- 
ling, when the cyft ought to be. penetrated to make it 

■effectual ; but in all obftinate cafes that have refilled 
the above methods, both the cure of this and of the 

■fwelliiiga called wnd-galL mould be attempted in this 
manner. If, through the pain attending the opera- 
tion or draftings, the joint fliould fwell and inflame, fo- 
ment it twice a-day, » n< l apply a poultice over the 

-dreiSngs till it is reducod. 
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Sect, XXXIV. Of Matteniers and SalUnden. iE£J 
Mallenbeks are cracks in the bend of the horfe's iBt 
knee, that difcharge a lharp indigefted matter ; tbey "" ~ r * 
are often tlie occalion of lamcnefs, iliUncfs, and the 
hoi ft '3 tumbling. 

SalUiidcri are the fame diliemper, fituated on the 
bending of the hough, and occafion a lamcnefs behind. 
They are both cured by wafhing the parts with a 
lather of foap warmed, or old cliambcr-lye ; and then 
applying over the cracks a iirong mercurial ointment 
fpread on tow, with which they mould be dreiTed 
night and morning, till all the fcabs fall off; if this 
fliould not fucceed, anoint them night and morning 
with a little of the following, and apply the above 



Taas hog's lard two ounces, fubliraate mercury 

two drams. 
Or, Taas hog's Urd two ounces, oil of vitriol two 

Take the next from Gibfon, which is to be depend- 
ed ont 

jEthio-f's mineral half an ounce, white vitriol 
one dram, foft green foap fix ounces. . 

Anoint with this often ;"but firft clip away the hait, 
-and dear the fcabs. On their drying up, it may be 
proper to give a gentle purge or two ; or the nitre- 
balls may be taken advantagcoufly for a fortnight or 
three weeks. 

Sect. XXXV. Of Umpos, Barbs, and Wolves- 
Tutb. 

I. The lampot is an eacrcfcence in the roof of the 
fiorfe't mouth, which is fometimea fo luxuriant, that 
it grows above the teeth, and hinders his feeding. The 
cure is in lightly cauterifing the flefh with a hot iron, 
taking care that it does not penetrate too deep fo as 
lo fade off the thin bone that lies under the upper 
bars ; the part may be anointed with burnt alum and 
honey,' which is proper for molt fores in the mouth. 

This operation is by fome thought to be entiiely 
unneceffary ; it being a general observation with them, 
that all young horfee have their mouths more oriels 
full of what arc called Itmpat ; and that fometimea 
they rife higher than the fore-teeth* hut they further 
obferve, in proportion as a horfe grows older, the roof 
flattens of itfelf, and the teeth then appear to rife. We 
are obliged to the ingenious M. La Me for this re- 
mark, and hope it will be the means of abolilhing this 
■cruel and unneceffary operation. 

a. Borbt are fmall eacrefcences under the tongue, 
which may be difcovercd by drawing it aliJe, and are 
cured by -cutting ekife off> and wafting with brandy or 
fait and water. 

3. A horfe is faid to have twifott-tath, when the 
teeth grow in fuch a manner, that their points prick 
or wound either the tongue or gums in eating. Old 
horfes are moll liable to this infirmity, a:id whofe up- 
per overihoot the under teeth in a great degree. 

To remedy this evil, you may cither chop off the Su- 
perfluous parts of the teeth with a chiuel and mallet, 
or file them down, which it the better way, till yon 
hare fufiicitntly walled them. 

Sect. 
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Ore*. „ v?vm nt*t r r erf hWert powdered i or oat-meti and rye- floor, with a Orsnft. 

*_^ . Sect.XXXVI. Oftb*Gn*fi. KtUec««iont«p«rti M » n dbog'*4 a rd,boaed l ip*ith — *— ' 

I* order to treat this diforder with fome propriety, ftrong-beer grounds or red- wine ' lew. The digefttve 

we (hall confider itasarifrng from two drffereatcanfes; ointment being applied to the fore* for two or three 

• fault or relaxation in the verTets, or a bad difpofittorr day*, with either of theft poultice* orer It, will, by 

to the Hood and juices. We malt here obferve, that rottening them, promote a difchnrgt, unload the veflel*. 

the blood and juices (or humours, forthere a-e always and take down the {Welling j when they any be dried 

fome in the heft Rate of blood) are brought to the ex- Sp with the fatiowmg : 

treme parti by the arteries, and returned by the vein*; Ta si white vitriol and bom atmm, of each two 

in which Utter, the blood is to rife fa perpendicofar cmncent .^g-yptiacum one aonce i lime water m 

columns, to return the circulating fluids from the ex- qaait or three pruts: wain the foref whk a ffKMMS 

tremities: hence (wettings in the leg's of horfev may dipped in this three times a-day; and apply t)w 

eafllr be accounted for, from a partial ftagnatiofl of common whit* ointment fprrad on tow, to M 

the blood and juice* in the Aner Tenets, where the cir- ounce of which may be added two drain of fugaf 

eolation i* moft languid ; and efpccialty srtten there is of lead. 

Want of dne exerclfe, and a proper mufcnlar eompref- Thh method is generally »wy fucceftful, whta the 

fion on the veffets, to puitt forward the returning dtftempcr is only toed, and rttjuires no internal nsedi* 

blood, and propel the inert and half- fragn sting fluids ciuesj bnt if the horfe be full and grofa, his leg* great- 

through their vtflVls ; in fhort, the blood in fucfa cafes \f gorged, fo that the hair (tares up, and is what fome 

cannot fo readily afcend as defcend, or a greater qua*, tern pen- feathered, and has a large (linking difct*n-g* 

tity is brought by the arteries than can be retnrned by from deep foul fores, yon may expect to meet with 

the vein*. great trouble, af theft dtfordVre are *ety obftindte to 

The greafe then, mnfidered in this fight, irraft be remove, being often occafioned by a poof dropTical 

treated as a local complaint, where the parts affected ftat* cf blood, or a general bad difpoiitiott id the blood 

are atone concerned, the blood and juices being yet' and juices. 

Untainted, and in good condition ; or as a diforder The cure to this cafe, if the horfe is full and nVlhy, 
where they are both complicated : but when it in an mnfi oe begun by bleeding, rowels, and repeated pur- 
attendant on fome Other diftemper, as the farcy, yd- gitig ; after which, diuretic medicines are frequently 
lows, dropfy, Ac. fuch difeafe* mufl fitft be cored be- given with fuccefs. Thus, 

fore the greafe can be removed. In the former cafe, Tiki four ounce* of yellow rofio, one of falprunel- 

moderate exercife, proper drelGng, cteanlineis, and ex- '* I grind them together witlt an oiled pefUe ) 

teinat application, will anfwerthe purpofe: in the rat- add a dram of oil of amber j and give a quart of 

ter, internals muil be Called in to our afflftancc, with forge-water every morning, fatting two hours be- 

propcr evacuations. fore and after taxing, and ride moderately. 

When a horfe'* heel* are fir(t obferved to fweB in As this drink is found very difagreeable to fome 

the liable, and fubfide or go down on exerchfe; let care horfei, we would recommend the nitre- balls in its ftead, 

be taken to wafh them very clean every time he comes given to the quantity of two ounces a- day for a month 

in, with foap-fuds, chamber- lye, or vinegar and wa- or bAweekt* mixed up with honey or in his feeds, 

ter; which, with proper rnbbmg, will frequently pre- Take the following ajfo for that purpofe, or the diute- 

vent or remove this complaint : or let them be well tie balls directed under Di/ordtri of lie Eju. 

bathed twice a- day with old verjuice, or the following Yellow rofin four ounces j bit of tartar, and fal 

* • * vnllb ' " " " ' " 



, which will brace up the relaxtd vetTd? ; and prunella;, of e«ch two ounces ; Venice soap, half 
if rag* dipped in the fame are rolled on, with a proper a pound ; oil of juniper, half an ounce; make in* 
bandage, for a few days, it re moll likely the fwtll- to balls of two ounce weight, fad give one every 
tngs will foon be removed by this method only, a* the morning- 
bandage will fupport the veflel* tilt they hate rrco- t The legs in this cafe mould be bathed or fomented, 
vered their tone. To anfwer this end alfo, a laced in order to breathe out the fiagnant juices, or to thin 
flocking made of (hong canvas or eoarfe cloth, neatly tbem, fo that they may be able ta circulate freely i* 
fitted to the part, would be found extremely ferrice- the common current. For thin purpofe, foment twice 
able, and might eauly be contrived, by ao ingenious a-diy with the difculient fomentation (p. 143. col. z.), 
mechanic in which a handful or two of wood-ame* has been 
Take rectified fpirit of wine four ounces ; diftblve boiled 1 apply then the above poultices, or the follow- 
in it half an ounce of camphor : to which add >ng, tilt the (Welling baa fubfided, when the fores may 
wine-vinegar or old verjuice fix ounces ; white De drefied with tb« green oJMmeut till they are pro- 
vitriol diuolvcd in a gin of water one ounce t pe rl y digefted, and then dried up with the water and 
mix together, and (hake the phial when ufed. ointment above recommended. 
But if cracks or (cratches are obferved, which, o©« Tjjxj, honey one pound; turpentine fix ounces; iu- 
and run, let the hair be dipped away, as weal to pre- corporate with a fpoou ) and add of the meal of 
vent a lodgment (which becomes (linking and Offcnfive fenugreek and linfeed each four ounce*; boil ia 
by its Hay), aa to give roam for warning out dirt or three quarts of red-wine lees to the confidence of 
grave), which, if (uttered to remain there, would great- a poultice t to which add, when taken (roar the 
ty aggravate the diforder. fire, two ounces of camphor in powder} fpread it 
Woen this is the cafe, or the heels are full of bard on thick cloths, and apply warm to the legs, fe- 
fcabs, it is ncceflary to begin- the cure with poultices, curing it on with a ftrong roller, 
made either of boiled turnips and laad, srith » handful If the fores ara very foul, drcfi them with two parts 
Voi.. VII. Parti. U of 
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BcTMcho, of the wound-ointment, and one of J£gyptiacUrn ; and round the coronet, which Is veryJIiarp and itching, &ania. 

Crown- apply the following, "fpriad on thick cloths, and roll- and attended with a fcurfinefs ; (harp waters prepared an- 

.'*" _ cd on. with vitriol are. generally ufed for the cure t but the ^£ 

Tabu of black foap one pound; honey half a fafeft way it firft to mix marfhmallow and yellow bafi- 

pound j burnt alum four ounces) verdigreafe Ikon, or the wound-ointment ,, equal parts, and to 

powdered two ouncei ; wheat-flour a fufficieot tptead them on tow, and lay all round the coronet. A 

quantity. dofe or two of phytic may be very proper, with the 

If the diuretic balls fhould not fuccecd, they mud be diuretic medicines prefcribed in the preceding; page, and 

•hanged for the antimonial and mercurial alteratives, the alterative* above recommended* in rebellious cafes, 

already mentioned ; but turning a horfe out in a field, Vide the Section on Alterai'voa, 

where he hat a hovel or (tied to run to at pleafure, 3. Rat-tmL are excrefoencei which creep from the 

would greatly contribute to quicken the cure, and in- pattern to the middle of the (hanks, and arc fo called 

deed would in general effc& it alone ; but .if this can- from the refemblance they bear to the tail of a rat. 

not be complied with, let him be turned out in the Sbmeare moid, other* dry; the former may be treated 

day-time. with the drying ointment and walhea, p. ijj. col. 2. 

■ If the horfe i* not turned out, a large and conve- par. 1. the latter with the mercurial ointment prefcri- 

■ient flail i* absolutely ueceuary, with good dre fling bed in the Section of Strangles, p. 119. col. a. If the 

and care. hardnef* doc* notfubmkto thelaft medicine, it fhould 

The lail thing we ihall recommend, is a method to be pared off with a knife, and dreflcd with turpentine, 

oblige a horfe to lie down in the liable. This undoubt- tar, and honey, to which verdigre.de or white vitriol 

cdly i* of the utmoit confequcnee, at it will not a little may occafionally be added ; but before the ufe of the 

contribute to the removal and cure of this difordtr ; knife, you may apply this ointment, 
for by only changing the pofition of his legs, a freer Take black foap four ounces, quick lime two oun- 
circulation would be obtained, and the fuelling taken erg, vinegar enough. to make an ointment, 

down ; whereas in general it is greatly aggravated by 4. There are particular fwcllings which horfe* are 

the obttinacy of the horfe, who refufc* to lie down at fubject to, of a wenny nature, which grow on the heel 

all (probably from the pain it gives him to bend his of the hock, and on the point of the elbow, and are 

legs for that purpofe), by which means the fliffnefs called by the French and Italians capclkii ; they arife 

and fwelling increafca, till the over-gorged and dif- often from bruifrs and other accidents) and when this 

tended velTels arc obliged to give way ; and by burl- is the cafe, fhould be treated with vinegar and other 

ing, difcharge the fluids, which ihould circulate thro' repellcrs. But when they grow gradually on bjth. 

them. heels or elbows, we may then fufpeft the blood and 
juices in fault, and that fome of the veflels are broke 

Sect. XXXVII. Of 'Scratches Cravm ftabs r Rat- Mt \ juice* eatravafated : in this cafe the fuppuration 

tails, and Capelhls. ihould be promoted, by rubbing the part with marih- 

LBcm..! in eh. hccU ha« fo mod. dl.il, ™»»" »«»l«i: »»4 »k.»™t. t r i.fomttd, lb. Iki« 

»lth the grcfe, .nd .re fo often concomiunt. of th.t «"•" te ' ft"*' . -■* ' ^jct. ,n fom. dependent 

dil.empcffh.tth, method of truing lh.o mnybe part to„rd. on, lid,, lo .void . :ta. ; lh« dreffiog. 

M,&,i AM, from ih. preceding fection ; which « »f» "j '^"""^t"'?^ ■ ™ & ""' t m ? rrh -. The 

S Ihonld be \, ih. Knfad »d tinip porili... wilh •?•* •» ™T ta *'«"* »"> ff P"" °< *'"{ 

. link common tnrpe»tin«, to fof.c. them .nd reU. <* ™ •**£"£* " ^ " "S h,h J" * "' °' 

. i-i .i. _ _i ._ . »v_ v. . -J.-J vitnol may be added. The contents of thefe tumors 

the veffels ; the green ointment may then be applied . ' r . , . 

r i- j . . i'r.1... .. -i *v_ I™ »« various; fomcliuiei watery; at other* fuety, or 

for a few days to promote a difcharge, when they may ... ..-.a v t -r l i J- n 

b. dried no wi.h th. ointm.nl. % nd ».«,.■ recom- Lh th,cl P*« ! ," h ' dl ' * "" J* "" " k » » *f* 

t«p thc-h..!. foppl.. .ndfoftmrf .hh cnrri.r-.dnb- *»X J 1 " " »' f » r ! h ' o„figor.mc,,t th, Ihort.J 

bin|, whi.h i. mid. rf oil .nd Ullc. Thi. .ill kep ™« h ^ ~« ^ » «"J»» "Jf" "" • kn,f. .h,«h 

Ih. hid. from coking, .nd b. .. good . p,rfcr...i4 rf »''f I tma &„'f,'*' f '"^^ ''"'"'"'' 

„ it I. to l..th.r, .nd, b7 »Ong it nftn, before ...r- »»»" la " "I 1 " d ' «»"■'•?• 

.if, .ill prevent th.fcr.t.h«,il c... i. ok™ to nth StcT . XXX VII1. Of Ruftur.s, Antic*, DifaJil 
rt, h«U ..th "»»">" wh "'. *J h ° rf * «"•' * ' rf Ih, MM, .nd QJt^il .r C„„r,bJ.,. 

When they prove obitinate, and the fores are deep, v 

ufe the following; but if any cavities or hollow places i. Ih regard to ruptures, though they are generally. 

are formed, they fhould firft be laid open; for nofoun- divided into particular clafles, we (hall only obferve. 

dation can be laid for healing till you can drefs to the that by violent- efforts of- the horfe, or other accidents, 

bottom. the guts or caul may be forced between the mufctet of; 

Take Venice turpentine four ounces j"qtrickirlyer the belly at the navel, and through the rings of tbe 

one ounce; incorporate well together by nibbing mufcles into the fcrotum or cod. The fwcllings arc 

fome time; and then add honty and fherps fuet generally about the fize of a man's fitt, fometimes 

of each two ounces. much larger, defcending to the very hock: they are 

Anoint with this oace or twice a-day ; and if the frequently fo£t, and yield to the preflure of ,the band, 

horfe is full or nelhy, you muft bleed and- purge ; and when they will return into the cavity of the belly with 

if the blood is in a bad ftate, tbe alterative* mult be a ■ rumbling noife : and, in moil, tbe vacuity may be 

given to rectify it. felt through which they puffed. 

2. The frown fiat is an humour that break* out On their firit appearance, codearours (hould be nwdc 
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•Ri>)irurni, to return them by the hand; but if the fwelling fliould they degenerate into what are oiled tauten, which Rup"""> 

jVncicor, b*. hard and painful, in order to relieve the ftri&ure, are known by little white fpecka, that fpread and oc- Antieor, 

"~ .and relax the parti through which the gut or caul cafion irrepilar ulcers, the bgft method then it to touch , ' . , f 

has paffad, let a large quantity of blood be immediately them daily with a fmall flat cautery, modeifctel; heated 

token away, and the part fomented twice or thrice a- till the fpreading is Hopped, and to rub the fores three 

day, applying over it a poultice made of oatmeal, oil, or four times a day with jEgyptiacam, and tincture oF 

and vinegar, which mould be continued till the fwelling myrrh fharpeued with oil or fpirit of vitriol ; when by 

grows fo ft and caller, or the gut ii returned. In the this dreffing the doughs are feparated, they maybe 

meantime, it would be proper to throw up emollient warned frequently with a fpoc-ge dipped in copperaa, 

oily gly Hera twice a-day, and to let the horfe't chief or fublimate water, if they continue to fpread ; or a 

diet be boiled barley, fcalded malt, or bran. tincture made by diffolving half an ounce of burnt alum, 

Should the fwelling afterwards return, we apprehend and two ounces of honey, in a pint of tincture of rofes. 

the reftringent applications, ufually recommended on Either of thefe will dry them up, and are very uteful 

thei'e occafions, will avail little without a fufpenfory in moft diforder* of the mouth. 

bandage ; fo that an ingenious mechanic in that art it A relaxation and fwelling of the palate fometimea 

chiefly to be relied on for any future aflifUnce ; though happens to horfea on catching cold. To remedy this 

it has been obferved, that with moderate feeding, and diforder, blow pepper on the part, or anoint it with the 

gentle excrcife, fome horfea have continued to be very fame mixed up with honey. The tincture above men- 

ufeful under this complaint. tioned may be ufed for this purpofe, to which may be 

z. Thi ant'icor it a diforder not very common among added halt an ounce of fpirit of ul ammoniac, 

cur horfes, or thoft' in northern climates ; but is par- 4. The call-evil is fuppofed to arife from Honed colts 

ticulariv taken notice of by the French, Spanifh, and having full liberty with mares, before they hrc able to 

Italian Writers ; who defcribe it a malignant fwelling cover them ; whence frequently enfuet an excoriation 

in the breaft, which extends fometimea to the very (heath or fretting on the glands and a fwelling on the fhcath. 

nnder the belly ; it is attended with a fever, great This laft diforder frequently proceeds too from dirt or 

deprefltons and weaknefs, and a total lofi of appetite. filth lodging there, and is often removed by warning 

The cure ihonSd be firft attempted by large and re- the part clean with butter and beer : but when the 

' peatcd bleedings, to abate the inflammation j emollient yard itfelf it f welled, foment it twice a- day with marth- 

glyltcrs (hould be injected twice or thrice a-day, with mallows boiled in milk, to which may be added a little 

an ounce of fal prunella fa each, and the coaling drink fpirit of wine j anoint the excoriation with the white 

in the Section on Fevers (hould be given inwardly ; ointment, or wafti it with a fponge dipped in lime, to 

the fwelling (hould be bathed with the marfhmallow a pint of which may be added two drams of fugar bf 

ointment; and a ripening poultice, with oniona boiled lead : the yard mould be fufpended up to the belly ; 

in it, (hould be applied over it. If by thii method, and if the fwelling (hould increafc with the innamma- 

continued four or five dayt, the inflammation in the Hon, bleed, and give the cooling phytic, anoint with 

throat and gullet is removed, our attention (hould more ointment of alder, and apply the brcad-aod milk poul- 

particularly turn to encourage the fwelling-»t the breaft, tice. 

and bring it, if poffiblc, to matter : to which end, con- If a Ample gonorrhoea or feminal gleet ia obferved 

tinue the poultice, and give two ounces of Venice treacle to drip from the yard (which is often the cafe la 

diffolved in a pint of beer every night ; when the fwcl- high-fed young horfes, where a relaxation of the glands 

ling is grown fbft, it mult be opened with the knife, and feminal vefiels has been brought on by frequent 

ana dreffed with turpentine digeftive, the danger now cmifiions), let the horfe be plunged every day into a 

being over. river or pond 1 give him two or three rhubarb purges. 

But (hould it be found impracticable to bring the at proper diiUnccs ; and intermediately the following 

fwelling to matter, and it increaiet upwards, fo as to balls. 

endanger furTbcution 1 author* have advifed to pierce Taxi of balfam of copivi, ot Venice turpentine, oli- 

the tumor with a hot pointed cautery in five or fix banum, and maftich powdered, of each two drama) 

places ; to drefa with the above digeftive; and, in order bole armeniac, half ail ounce : mix up into a ball 

to Simulate and promote a greater difcharge, to add with honey, and give it night and morning till 

to it a fmall quantity of Spantfh flies and eupborbium the difcharge leflent, and then every night tQl it 

in powder; fomenting at uie fame time, and bathing goes off. 

the circumjacent parts with ointment of ma rfh mallows. Balls prepared with rhubarb and turpentine may 
M. Gueriniere, at well as Soleyfcl, have advifed open- alfo be given for this purpofe ; two drama of the for- 
ing the (kin, when the tumor cannot be brought to taer wiui half an ounce of the latter, 
matter, in order to introduce a piece of black helle- 
bore-root ftecped in vinegar, and to confine it there Sect. XXXIX. Preliminary Remarts cnDlSBsSKS 
for. 24 hours: this slfo ia intended aa a ftimulant; and o/VA* Febt. 
it faid to anfwer the intention, by occafioning fome- 

times a fwelling as big as a man's head. 'I. Of Grrafing, Oiling, and Stuffing Horfa Hoafi. The 

, 3. Befidet the difordert of the mouth, which we cuftora of keeping our rineft horfes constantly Handing 

have already animadverted on, there are frequently ob- upon dry litter and hot dung in the liable, ia exceed- 

fcrved on the in fide the lips and palate, little fwelliagt ingly hurtful to the feet and legs, particularly the 

or bladders called giggt. Slitting them open with a former, which are always found to agree beft with 

knife or lancet, and wafhing tbem afterwards with coolneft and moiflure. Hence we find, that horfea 

fait and vinegar, it in general their cure ; but when hoofs, whilft running in the field*, are always in bet- 

2 tar 
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Reawriu outer con&tiori than thofe thit are kept hot and dry in. they d egen erate into their fermer ftete. Hence ike ft*«i*r*»w 

Diftsb* of t j )C (i s bie. which, bcuur. being liable to many difeafet, caufs of fo many complaints that hntfee turn foo* ^ ft f n " 

'■ , * ' . are hard, brittle, ibattered, ami often broken, kuoe after they come from dealer*, when, in fad, k' * _ , 

With rcfee& to gresfy or oily application!, Co often proceeds from greafy applications and neglecting to ' 

prefcribed for the hoof* of horfe s in order to preferre cool or' moiiten the hoofs in water 1 for the careful 

«!w « «£ , ' iem found, twig!*, &c. Mr Clark • tiry juftly eon- groom, when airing hi* mailer's horfe*, rather than lead 

sunlit of dtrmns th:rn at rather pern ic tout than fiUutary. then sola a puddle, will go about in order to keep 

»*■}*, ad When young horfe* (!« ehferves) are firft taken from their leg* clean and dry. 

c- ibt Dif the fields, their hoofs are cool, found, and tough. Tfaefe Another practice equally pernicious, » the fluffing 

"f" •/'*"' are found from experience to be good qasu'tics. But hor- up horfes hoof* (as it is called) with hot reuWus, 

which jun?- ^ M are QO f° aMr introduced into the liable, than their and greafy mixture*, under the notion of cooling and 

clousper- hoofs are grcafedoroiUd two or three times a- weeks and foftening l hem. Various arc the prefer iptiotis recom- 

i.riMuct jf they are kept mncb in the houfe Handing upon hot dry mended for this purpofe, marry of which are of a quite 

the f «Ih>w. |j [teri wiihoui being frequently led abroad, and with- oppufnc nature to the purpofe intended. There ta 

^ e j tr ^'oui having an opportunity of getting their hoof* cooled like wit: a great impropriety in fluffing up the hoofs 

cii, and moiftcned in wet ground, thrir hoofi grow (o with rotten dung and Hale urine i this, it is true, is 

brittle, dry, and hard, that pieeta frequently break moifture ; but of the very worft kind, on account of 

off, like chip* from a hard ilone ; and, when driving the Adti contained in the urine, which of itfelf greatly 

the nails in (hoeing, piece* will fplit off, sren although contribute towards hardening and drying their hoots, 

the nails are made very fine and thin. Now, if thefe in place of foftening them ; beiides the other bid ef- 

fame horfe* with brittle ihattered hoofs are turned out feels which may ariie to the frog. Stc. from the rut- 

1o graze in the fit Ids, their hoof* in lima will become, tenncfe of the dung. But, without commenting upon 

•a they were originally, found, tough, and good. the various compoliuuns or pompous pre IV rip turn a re- 

Tliis change muft undoubtedly be afcribed to t'tc commended in books, or thofe handed about as receipts 

wet and moifture which the hoofs arc expofed tu in the for the foftening and fluffing horfe* hoofs, the author 

field*, of which water is the principal ingredient 1 and would recommend one which is more natural, and 

it U a certain fact., of which wc have daily proofs, that ought not to be defpifed for its duplicity, aa it is only 

when all other mean* fail, horfes are turned out to cooling and eaoiitening tbc hoofs with water morning: 

grab in order to recover their decayed brittle hoofs, and evening : And, to thofe who arc fond of fluffing, 

J t is known, that the hoof* of horfca are porous ; and | le would prefcribe bran and water, or clay, &c. nude 

that in tenable perforation is carried on through thefc into the cpofiftency of a poultice 1 and, in particular 

pores, in the fame manner, and according to the fame ' cafes, where horfti Hand much in the liable, and tbc 

Ij.ws, *s take place in other parti of the body. Now, hoofs are difpofrd to be very hard, dry, and brittle, a 

every body know*, that greafy or oily medicine* np- poultice of this kind, or any other emollient coinpoit- 

plied to the (kin of the human body, prevent perfpira- tioa in which water is a principal ingredient, may be 

tion, which is frequently attended with the worft con- applied ell round the hoof; or, in imitation of fame 

fequences- The fame reafoning will hold with refpecx dealers, to keep a puddle of natter at the watering place,. 

*> the hoofs of horfe* ; for greafy or oily application* which will aafwer equally well, if not better. From 

ulofe or {hut up the porta of the hoot by being ab- this manner of treatment, tbc boors will be preferred 

Word or fucked into its inner fuhlUnec. Hence the in their natural Hate, and a free and equal perfpfration, 

natural moiAwe which mould nourifti th# hoof, is kept up, by which the nourilbment natural to the hoof 

thereby prevented from arming at its furfa.ee ; which, will have free aecefc to its furfj.ee, as it is this only 

qn that account, becomes a* it were dead, and cua- which caufes that cohelidn of the parts which contti- 

fequtatly dry, brittle, and hard. tu *« 8 a firm, found, tough hoof. 

The original practice of greafing or oiling host** II. Qf tht ****l DtftSt of tit Fat. It is very 

hoofs, had probably taken its rife, trout ohferving, well known, that dswtrent climate* and Afferent fails 

that gruafe or oil foftened dead Gabftsjacs, fuch as greatly afreet the feet of boric*. Thofe that are bred 

leather, &c. But this will by no mean* apply ta the i» hot countries, Handing aaowly upon dry ground, 

kuofs of horfe*, as there is a very great dusercote be- b*«c deep crutWd hollow Itooas with fnwll frog* ; for, 

t»ceu the. laving and dead parta of animals 1 the for- heing but liitse eapoted ta wet or moiftutc, the fibres 

mer having juices, &c. nectlTary for their own noairifh- of the hoof copirnct snore dolcry. And, even in Great 

nsent and fujrport, whilft the latter require fucbapplica- Britain, these is a csaaaderable difference, according to 

lions amwiUpreferve them from decay iag and rotting, the drynefsor wctaefsof the foil upon which horfesarv 

' The dealer* in horlca about X.oudoa, when they gel bred. Those that ant hied upon the mountainous parts 

a bad-footed horfe in their hands, moill.cn his hoofs of England and Wales, and, in the northern parts of 

frequently in water ; for which purpofe, they keep 4 Scotland, haw: generally good found tough boofti 

puddle of water and dung at the watering place, that whilft thofe horfet llm are bred upon fow uiarfhy 

when the horfe come* to water, his fore-feet may be funk grounds (which are moltly of the big draught kind), 

in the puddle, by which mcana they arc cooled and have fiat, large, foft hoofs; for being kept too moiit, 

mqifteatd twice or thrice every day; fothat, whilst by always foaling in wet, the horny tifarea of the hoof 

they are making up hie carcafe for the market, hie are too much relaxed. 

hoofs an likewife repaired, and fufficisn t to Hand the Thofe hoofs which are either too large or too fmalr, 

trft of a trial upon Lie. But no found do horfe* with in proportion 10 the line of the body, and thickneft of 

hoofs of this kind come into other hands, their hoof* the bone* of the legs, are generally, and not without 

at the lame time being kept dry and greafed, etc. than foundation, looked upon at bad. Large broad hoof*, 
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Renurksoafor the moft part, have thin flat folesi large, foft, fpon- 

Dfe.fcuif gy frogs : a ftrong cruft, fomt thing hollow upon the 

the Feet, ajppff and fore pan, and full of wrinkles or rings, not 

* unlike the rough outflde of in oyfter-fhell. Hoofs of 

this lhape are liable to that difeafe leimed foundered ; 

and to hare high, round, or (welled folea, and low 

weak heels, &c. 

Small hoofs are liable to the oppofite extreme, efpe- 
dally thofe of that kind which generally go under the 
denomination of ajfts hoofi, as they are deep crafted 
and narrow, the fole wry hollow, the frog (mall, the 
heels high and ftrong, the cruft upon the outlide clear 
and fiii ning : thefe are naturally difpofed in 3 contrac- 
tion of the whole hoof) which is called hoof-bnand ; and 
Kkewife to corns, running thrulhei, or frufheE ; either 
of which render a horfe lame. 

Some hoofs are pretty well proportioned, and look 
well to the eye ; but, at the fame time, they are thin 
and weak cruft ed, and not able to fland much fatigue 
in travelling upon hard ftoney grounds. On the o- 
ther hand, very lining crafted hoofs are by no means 
the beft, but are liable to cracks, ttc. In fuchhoofs, 
the homey fibies appear very diltinfi, and run in a 
ftraight line from the coronet or top of the hoof to its 
balls, refembling the grain of fome kinds of wood, 
particularly oak. Hence they are difpofed to crack* 
or tiflures, which cleave the hoof quite through, fome- 
times from the coronet down to the bottom of the 
hoof. In others, thefe cracks at firft do not penetrate 
through the horn, hut appear like a team on the fur- 
face of the hoof, commonly named a/wiV crack; which, 
from retaining the (and and grave), at la ft works its 
way into the quick, and occauons lamenefa, &c. An' 
other difadvantage attending very ftrong crafted hoofa 
is, that, when they (land Jong in a dry hot liable, 
they contract, and by their thicknefa and hnrdnefs 
bruife the internal parts of the foot. Hence the horfe 
will be lame, though, at the fame time, no vifibte de- 
felt will be fern about the hoof, excepting a great 
heat, pain, and tendemefs in his feet; the true caufe 
of which is fcldom attended to or known ; and hence 
the horfe is Taid to he; lame in fome other part, per- 
haps the fhoutders. Low thin heels are weak-cm lied, 
and liable to laraenefs from injudicious (hoeing. The 
oppofite extreme, viz. very high heels, is equally bad; 
as thefe are fubjrft to corns, and contraction of the 
hoof 1 and the deepnefs of the cruft caufes a numbnefs 
in the feet, and unfteadinefs in the horfe's going, which 
make him liable to trip and Humble. 

Much has been faid by authors, with refpeft to the 
different colours of hotfes hoofs, afcribing different 
qualities and temperaments to peculiar colours, fuch aa 
hardnefs, dryneft, brittlencfB, &e. But ft is very well 
known to practitioners in (hoeing hotfes, that there 
are good and bad hoofs of all colours ; fome being na- 
turally weak and difpofed to be brittle, whilft others are 
' tongh and ftrong. But a great deal depends upon the 
management of them in the liable, in keeping them 
properly moiftened, in older to preftrve a due medium 
between thefe oppoStc extremes. It is likewife gene* 
tatty remarked by authors, as a fure fign of bad thin 
hoofs, that, when the (hoe-nails aie drove high up in 
the cruft, it is, fay they, an evidence that the cruft is 
thin, and that there was not fufficieot hold, without 
striving the nails high, up. But this can be no tiue 
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criterion to judge by 1 for, if tin nails can be driven Wo** m 
high up In the craft with fafcty in a thin weak foot, the thtF ' tt -. 
fame may as certainly be done in a ftrong foot, with ' ■ 
more eafe and expedition, which indeed it frequently 
thecafe. ' 

To form a right judgment of what may be called a 
goad hoc/, it mud neither be too large nor too fmill in 
proportion to the fite of the leg; u the fame time, its 
lhape muft be regular, gradually enlarging from the 
coronet towards its bafts j the cruft f.uooth, even, and 
free from feams, cracks, or wrinkles) the fole ftrong, 
and a little hollo*; the heels firm and open; the frog 
tough, found, and dry. 

Sect. XL. Wounds in thcTttt, 

Woubds in the feet happen frequently, but chiefly 
from want of proper care, and treating them injudi- 
ciouily when they are firft inflicted. 

1. Wounds upon the coronet, or top of the hoof, 
when fuperficfal, are ealily cured, if not neglected or 
improperly treated. But the mot iimplt: wound, by 
bad management or neglect, may, efpecially if the 
horfe (hould happen at the time to be in a bad habit 
of body, be attended with dangerous confequences : 
therefore, however trifling they may at firft appear, 
they (hould be treated with attention. 

When large deep wounds are inflicted upon the co- 
ronet, from which may be apprehended a great inflam- 
mation, and it* confequences; to prevent thefe evils as 
much aa poffiblc, it will be necefiary to have rccoorfe 
to bleeding, and, at the fame time, to give foch inter- 
nal remedies as are recommended in inflammatory ca- 
fes ; cooling (alts, glyfters. Sec. together with a low 
foft diet, keeping the hoof moid and foft with emol- 
lient poultices applied around it, which may be mads 
of turnip, mallows, or even bran and water. 

Deep wounds upon the coronet are generally made 
by long fharji cankers upon the heels of the fhoes of 
the oppoftte foot, penetrating downwards between the 
coffin bone and the hoof. In this cafu, aa there is.no 
depending orifice or paflirge for the matter contained 
in the wound to be difchsrged downwards, there is 
great danger of a fitful* or linuoua ulcer being farmed ; 
to prevent which, an artificial drain or opening mult be 
made through the hoof, firft rafping or paring it very 
thin upon the out fide where the perforation is to ha 
made ; then introduce a (harp-pointed inftntment, a 
little bent, into the orifice of the wound, and, pafs- 
ing it to the bottom, force it outwards. This opera- ' 
tion will be performed with lets pain to the animal, if 
the inftrament be concealed within a canula or hollow 
tube, till it reaches to the bottom of the wound ; 
when the perforation is to be made by pnfhing it be- 
yond the extremity Of the canula ; and, by applying a 
bandage pretty tight round the coronet, the fides of 
tip* of the wound may be brought into contact and 
htaJed np, or a felon may be introduced, and conti- 
nued till the inflammation, fwelling, Sec are removed. 
If this operation be too long delayed, the matter con. 
fined in the wound forms a number of finufes or (ifto- 
Le, which frequently run in different directions under 
the hoof, and require a large portion of it to be cut a~ 
way before they can be healed up, leaving an ugly ble- 
mifh, and a wcaknefs or tendemefs on that part of the. 
hoof, which never admits of a thorough cure. But, ■ 
by 
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*h "*■* "* ^ M«*I*g »* '" thi manner now mentioned, the annu- 
llHI™ lar ligament may be preferred entire, and a falfe quarter 
' avoided : and, although there may remain an horizon- 
tal crack or fiiTure in the hoof where the perforation 
was made ; yet, as the hoof grows downward, it will 
Jikewife go along with it, and wear out, without lea- 
ving a blemifh or any other bad confequencc. 

When the capfular ligament of the coffin-joint is 
-wounded or perforated by any inftrument, fo as to ad- 
mit the external air into its cavity, the glands there 
fituated inflame ; and, in place of fecreting a lubrica- 
ting mild liquor, they difcjiargc a (harp ichorous fluid, 
which deftroys and corrodes Mie very cartilages or 
gri flics upon the ends of the articulated bones, which 
at lad grew together, and form what is termed an an- 
tliyhfts, and of courfe lamenefi. There are many far- 
riers who boaft of their having cured wounds in the 
joints after they were affected with that fympiora 
which they call a joint -voter, that is, a difcliarge of 
the fynovia or mucilaginous fluid contained within the 
entity of the joint.- But what they commonly call a 
joint-viatar, is only a yellow ferum or lymph, which it 
frequently to be met with ifluing in great abundance 
from wounds in the legs ; and not the fynovia or fluid 
contained within the cavity of the joint. Notwith- 
ilandiug wounds of this kind happen frequently ; yet, 
(a little are the generality of practitioners acquainted 
with the nature of them and their confequencca, that 
they make no dittinclion betwixt them and tliofe of 
a more Simple nature. Hence, therefore, they find 
themfelves frequently miftaken in prog noil icat in g the 
■ cure of a wound, to appearance of a very fim pie nature. 
■ It is a certain raft, confirmed by experience, that, 
■when the capfular ligament of any joint is' perforated 
x>r cut through, there is but little chanoe of a com- 
plete cure being effected, fo as the horfc may be uie- 
ful for. the faddle or carnage ; although, in other re- 
"(pedls, to thofe who are willing to be at the expence, 
he may, if a ftrong horfe, be ufeful in Come kinds of 
drudgery. 

As to the mode of drefling wounds of this kind, all 
that art can do, is to prevent, as much at poffible, a 
violent inflammation or flux of humours to the afFeAed 
limb, by blooding, glyftcrs, cooling falts, together 
with a low foft diet, applying digeftive poultices to the 
wound, and injecting now and then into the cavity of 
the- joint tincture of myrrh. 

2. Wounds upon the coronet towards the back part 
of the foot or heel, which arc commonly called an 
over-reach, are occasioned by the toe of the hind- (hoe 
on the fame fide cutting the fore-heel. Some horfei 
are much addicted to this, owing entirely to their 
manner of going, vis. the hind-foot moving in the 
fame line of direction with the fore-foot ; in riding 
fall, the fore-foot not giving place in time, the 
hind-foot ftrikea againft the fore-heel : hence fome 
hoiies, in trotting, make a clattering noife with the 
hind-Ihoes Hi-iking againft the heel of the fore ones.; 
hence, likewiie, many horfes are thrown down by the 
fame caufe. 

Although an over-reach is a wound of the compli- 
cated kind, being at the fame time a contuliun or bruife 
together with a wound ; yet they are nowife dange- 
npu», and are cafily cured by treating them in the man- 
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ner hereafter mentioned; for, in two or three days, Wo-jii j 
when the wound comes to fuppuiatc properly, the LV FjL 
bruifed or dead parts fall off, and only leave a larger ' ! 
furface of a wound than was at tuft apprehended. . 

Withrefpect to the drefling proper for recent wounds, 
farriers are too much prejudiced in favour of certain 
balfami, ointments, and tinctures; and too fanguine in 
the belief of their fuppofrd fpecific virtues, the healing 
qualities of which they flatter themfelves are irrefift- 
ible. But the truth is, all that art can do in the heal- 
ing of wounds,, is to remove every impediment which 
may obftruct the uniting of the divided parts, and to 
forward the formation of laudable pus or matter; that 
being once -effected, the reft is performed by nature, 
which is fetf-fuificient. All the balfama and remedies 
which are faid to generate new flefh, in fact, only afliil 
nature by excluding the external air, keeping the 
wounded parts warm, and confining the fecreted hu- 
mours, which, by remaining there a due time, are con- 
verted into laudable matter, which is the balfani of na- 
ture's preparing. Therefore, the moft approved and 
rational method of treating recent wounds is, to en- 
deavour to bring them to a fuppuration or difebarge of 
laudable matter ; for which purpofe, poultices are moft 
eligible, as they may be eafily made more or lefi of a 
digeftive quality, by melting and mixing any proper 
digeftive ointment with the poultice whilft warm. 
DigrJHve ointment. Take common turpentine and 
hog's lard, of each equal parts, melted toge- 
ther. 
This ointment may be made ftronger or weaker, by 
diminilhlng the one ingredient and increafing the ci- 
ther ; and is very proper to be mixed with poultices, 
in order to keep them foft and pliable. 

Digeflvw Poultice. Take oat-meal or coarfe wheat- 
flour j digeftive ointment, two ounces; beer- 
grounds, a fufficient quantity ; boil the whole to 
the confidence of a poultice. The quantity of 
the ointment may be increafed or diminiihed in 
proportion to the fize of the poultice. 
The experience the author baa had of the good ef- 
fefta of poultices of this kind in recent wounds, makes 
him recommend them as preferable to any other mode 
of drefling, for promoting a quick fuppuration, and 
leaving a Fmooth even cicatrix. 

3. Emollient Poultice. Take oat-meal, or coarfe 
flour, and linfeed powdered, of each half a 
pound. Boil them in milk or water to the con- 
fidence of a poultice : to which add of fal ammo- 
niac, in powder, one ounce. 
This emollient poultice may be applied when there 
is a great heat, inflammation, or fuelling, attending 
wounds ; and by the addition of frelb butter, lard, or 
oil, may be made of a more relaxing nature. 

Many people are indeed prejudiced againft the ufe 
of poultices, from a wrong notion, that they (as the 
phral'e is) draw humours to the wounded part ; but 
the abfurdity of this way of reasoning will be evident 
to thofe who are acquainted with the healing art. 

" Poultices (fays Mr Bartlctt) are of fuel real and 
eztenfive ufe in farriery, that we thought the compe- 
tition of them could not be too general. How Ample 
foever the ingredients may appear to fome (which are 
generally at hand), yet they will be found to anfwer 
moft 
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Wounds in moft "intent ions, where prefent cafe ii to be obtained hoof, fwelled to a mod enormous n«, broke out in *"»* "> 

the F-.t. ^ wamnh, fattening, and relaxing the injured part, different places, and discharged an incredible quantity ™ '"'' | 

Many are the cafes which demand fuch afliltance, as of bloody matter, by which the whole limb was wafted, 

recent fwellinga, inflammations, treads, bruifes, crack* and the horfe rendered entirely ufelefs. 
ed and fwefltd heels and feet, burns, fcalds, bruifed Punfturte or pricks from nails in (hoeing, are cotn- 

and lacerated wounds from (tumps, thorns, glafs, nails, monly (aid to proceed from ignorance or blundering. 

&c. which 1a(t arc much better treated with fuch This may fometimes be the cafe ; but, at the fame 

rumple emollient applications, than by hot oils or fcald- time, It is an accident that may, and indeed docs, 

iog plaftcra dropt into the wounds ; which, under the happen to the moil expert artill ; and it is furprilinrj, 

abfurd notion of drawing, but too often fear up the confidering the narrow fpace there is in tome hoofs for 

■souths of the veflels, hinder dig- ft ion, and confequent- driving nails, that it docs not happen more frequent* 

ly increafe both pain and inflammation. In fhort, it ly. When it is difco*ered in time, it is eaGly cured, 

is certain that very great fervices are daily done by the by opening a paflage for the matter downwards, and 

ui'e of poultices, not only in thofe difordcrs to which drefliug it with any digeftive ointment or poultice, and 

the human body is incident, but alfo in thofe where- keeping the foot moid, by applyingan emollient poul- 

with the brute part of the creation is afflicted. One ticc all round the hoof. But when it is overlooked, 

advantage which they have over moil outward applies- or a fragment of the nail remains in the wound, the 

lions U peculiar to them, that they convey and retain inflammation increasing, it at lad fuppuratca. The 

an additional heat, betides what is often in the ingre- matter accumulating, and not rinding a paflage down- 

dicnts; and as moil of them have alfo fomething emol- wards, from the natural formation of the hoof, it 

Beat in their competition, they mull neceflarify foft- moves upwards to the coronet or top of the hoof, and 

en and relax the (kin and veflels, abate ten lion, atte- forms a round tumour, which afterwards breaks out 

nuate and thin vifcid and obftnicted juicei, fo that and degenerates into a moil malignant ulcer, common* 

their return into the common courfe of circulation, or ly termed,, 

difcharge by the pores of the (kin, muit in general be 4. A Quitior-bone. This tumor it attended with 
much better anfwered by poultices than by other rac- gieat pain and inflammation, and a coniiderabl- fweil- 
thoils." ing round its bafis. The method of cure commonly 
Poultices may be continued till fuch time as the praftifed, and indeed recommended by authors, efpe- 
wonnd appears to be well digelled (that ii, a kindly dally Dr Bra ken, is to bore a number of holes into the 
fuppuration of white well -con coded matter), look fubftance of the tumor with a hot iron, pointed pyra- 
fmooth and equal, free from cavities or excrefcencea midallyj and to introduce into thefe holes fmall pieces 
of proud flelh ; in that cafe, the ufe of poultices may of corrofive fublimate (fome even ufe arfenick), which 
be left off, and the fui face of the wound maybe fprink- corrodes and deftroyg the flelh for fame fpace around 
led over with the following mild efcharotic powder. them, and at lail fepaiates from the found parts, in a 
Take burnt limeftone, that breaks down on be- hardened mafs of dead mortified flelh, called a cart, 
ing expofed to the air without water, three oun- which falls off and leavei a large furface of a wound.' 
ces i Armenian bole, one ounce ; rubbed toge- But. frequently, a fecond or fometimes a third opt ra- 
ther in a mortar, and put through a fine iieve. tion is found necciiary, before the tiilida or finus can; 
'After the wound is fprinklcd with this powder, a be opened to the bottom, and the proud flelh totally-' 
pledget of dry lint may be fixed gently over it ; and, overcome, which growl very luxuriantly, and renders- 
when the furface of the wound is nearly equal with the the cure tedious, uncertain, and very painful to the a* 
Ikin, the powder wilt be fufficicnt. without any cloth nimal. Therefore, as this method of oure is attended 
or covering. with fo many inconveniences, and is even dangerous 
3. There is another fpecies of wounds to which the from the quantity of fublimate,. Ate. made ufe of,, 
feet are much expofed, calltd puntiurtt, on account of which may as readily deftroy the ligament of the joint, 
their fmall orifice, as the parts immediately after the bones, etc, as the Jubilance of the tumor, it ought- 
wound is inflicted readily clofe up, whereby it becomes never to be ufed but with caution, and when other' 
difficult to know the depth of the wound. They are means have failed, as it likewife endangers the life of 
generally occasioned from treading upon (harp ft ones, the horfe. The knife feema far preferable : firft tic a 
broken glafs, (harp bones, and nails, and likewife from ligature round the fetlock, in order to (top the bleed- 
nails in (hoeing ; cither of thefe perforating the fole or ing 1 and, with a crooked (harp knife, cut out the tu- 
frog. and wounding the internal parts of the foot [ mor to the bottom ; afterwards drefs it like a freJV. 
which, from their utuatlon and con linemen t within the wound till it is healed up. 

hoof, are attended with the moft violent pain and in- In ulcers of this kind, as there are a number of li- 
flammatiun, whicb are frequently increafrd by the in- nufes or fiitulse which run in different directions under- 
judicious method generally obferved in treating thefe neath the hoof, it is hardly poffible to avoid deftroy- „ 
wounds when firft inflicted, by the application of hot ing the annular ligament which lies below the coronet, . 
oorrofivc oils poured into the recent wound, in order and cutting away a Urge portion of the hoof; yet, in 
to deaden it, which is productive of the worft of con- many cafes (efpecfally when there is an opening in the* 
fequences. Thus, a line young chaife-horfe, upon a tumor), the method propofed, at the beginning of-; 
journey, was pricked with a nail in (hoeing ; which be- this fedion, for curing the deep wounds upon the co^ 
ing immediately obferved, the farrier poured into the ronet with feton, may be firft tried ; and, if that does - 
wound oil of "vitriol. The horfe continued very lame ; not fucceed, either of the operations above mentioned -■ 
and, upon the third day, he gave up, not being' able maybe performed, 
to travel any longer. The leg, immediately above the Punctures differ little or nothing, in the manner of 
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Woundi in treating them, from wound* ; only the fole or frog wound* Arnold be carefully ihfpected It every drefling, Foundered. 
t he Feet. ft, ou id he fcraped thin all round the orifice of the obferving attentively whether any alteration ha* been ■ » ■-* 
• * wound, which, at the fame time, if ton final), fhould made on tbeir furfact, whether they -be dean at the 
be enlarged, and the digeflive puuhice applied, taking bottom, and free from any extraneous fubftance that 
care that no fragment or extraneous fubllaace remain may hinder or retard the cure. 3. Whatever appeari 
in the wound, and keeping the whole hoof moift and mortified, or ar.y fungous or proud fitfh, muft be re- 
foft with emollient poultices around it j and, in cafea moved, either by fuppuratioo, by the knife, or by 
attended with violent pain, recourfc muft be had to cautlic. 4. Cramming wounds with hard tenia, or fy- 
fuch internal remedies as are proper in inflammatory ringing them frequently with fpirituou* tinctures, are 
cafes, fuch ai the following mixture hy way of a drink, extremely hurtful. The former increafea the pain and 
In order to prevent, as much as pufiihle, an iunarama- inflammation, Ac- the latter products a callus upon 
tion, or a flux of humours to the afflicted limb, bleed- the internal furface of the wounds, which prevent! 
ing being firit prenufed, together with ufing a low foft their healing, c. The dieffings of wounds fhould lie 
diet. fraaoth and eafy upon the parts. 6. Over-tight liga- 
Takb fait of nitre, two ounces; common treacle, turn or bandages Ihoiild be carefully avoided. 7. As 
two ounces. DiflbUe in a quart of water. wounds in the feet or legs, for obvious rcafons, are 
It will be neceffary to repeat this draught morning more difficult to heal than on any other part of the 
and evening ; if the horfe mould fhow any uneaGneft, body ; therefore, reft and a wide Kail are absolutely 1 
or appear griped, the quantity of water may be in- neceflary, together with a low legimen or foft diet, in 
created, or the fame quantity of nitre may be given order to keep the body* cool and open, 
the horfe in a mafh of bran twice a-dav, if it doe* not c vl , *.»»,»..//■ ■ ,, - 
caufe him loath his food. If the coffin-bone <Wd SecT - XLL °f '¥ £&& '" the F «' «- 
be wounded and turns carioua, it will be tedious to mml 3 ««« Foundered. 
wait for an exfoliation, as, from the fpongy tenure of The terra fttmdired is frequently applied to lame 
this bone, it exfoliates hat flowly : therefore, if it can horfe* in a very vague manner, and without any de- 
conveniently be done, the carious parts may be fcraped terrnined or fixed meaning : for, when a horfe Ihowa 
off with a knife, and afterwards drrfied with pledget* any defeft or impediment in moving hi* fore- feet, h« 
of tow dipped in the tincture of myrrh ; and let the is then pronounced to be foundered, whether he really 
poultice be applied above it. has been fo or not - that is, according to what is coin- 
In punctuica, a* above defcribed, it is a common raonly unaVritooe by that term, owing to the want or 
practice to pour into the wound hot corrofive oils neglect of not making proper diftt net iocs of the diffe- 
(fomt even run into the wound an iron nail made red rent difeafes in the feet. If we confult author-- who 
hot), in order, a* the phrafe is, to deaden the parts, have treated upon this fubjecl, we Ihall nod their »c- 
Iri fuperficial or flight wounds, when pet haps little counts of it very dark and imperfaft j they bewilder 
more than the hoof is wounded, the application of hot the reader, and convey bat a very rndiftincf idea of 
on* can haidly be very hurtful : but the barbarous the nature of the difeafe : hence many error* are corn- 
method of puihing a hot nail into a recent wound, can- mitted in practice, to the definition of a number of 
not fail of being attended with bad confcqiiencts, a* valuable horfe*, which othcrwife, by proper manage- 
thecure is unquestionably worfe than the difeafe. But, meat, might hive been rendered found and iuWuI. 
at all events, when the puncture wdeep, either of thefc When a horfe i* firft attacked with this diforder, he 
cruel methods is extremely hurtful. The wound is faid (how* a great reftleflhefs, is hot and fevcriih, hearts 
to be of the moll inveterate or defperate kind ; when, much at the flanks, breathes quick, has a quick ftrong 
id fact, the bad practice of injudicious applications, pulfe, and groans much when moved about ; at tlte 
&c. efcape the jull cenfure they deftrvs. fame time, he fhowa fyanptonn of the motl violent pain, 
j. Contufiom or brmfa happen frequently on the fometunt* in one, but more frequently in bolhv fore- 
coronet or top of the hoof, from the treading of other feet; for which reafon, he lies down much) but, 
horfe* feet, which will oceafinnlanwnefsi although, at when forced to move forward*, be draws himfetf toge- 
the fame time, bo external mark of violence will ap- tker, a* it were into a heap, by bringing forward his 
pear on the coronet farther than a little f writing, or hind-feet alrnoft under his iboulders, in order to keep 
the horfe will mow a fenfe of pain, when the affected the weight of his fe-ody a* much as politic from rrft- 
part is touched or preflcd upon. The following peul- iag upon lit*- fore-feet. In ftepping forward, he fell 
tice in this cafe may be applied with fucceia, if conti- his heel down firft with great caution, a* afraid of 
nued for fome time. ■ touching the ground. This laA fymptom flieuld be 
Take thick lee* of wine or vinegar, one pint 1 particulaily attended to, as fioat it we may conclude 
crude fal ammoniac, two ounce* ; oat-meal or with ceitaioty that the chief feat of the diforder is in 
bran, fufficient to make it or a due confiftcncc. the feet. The hoofs at the fame time are exceedingly 
Difiblve the OJ ammoniac in the lee* firft. hot ; and, if water ii thrown upon them, they dry ia- 1 
Before concluding this fcctiou, it may not be im- ltantrj : if an attempt i* made to pull off auy of the 
proper to mention the following rule*, which ought fhoea, the horfe ihowa great uneaunefa upon the katt 
carefully to be attended to by every practitioner, twill or prefliire made upon any part of the foot, and 
1 . The firft thing to be observed in drefling of wounds, a great unwillingnefs to fupport the weight of his body 
is, to remove all foreign bodies (if it can be done with upon the other foot, efpeciatly when they are both alike 
safety), all lacerated- or torn part*, whether of the affected. 

fleih or of the hoof, &c. which, from their being left It i* univcrfally allowed, that the caufe of this dif- 

. jo. the wound, would greatly impede the cure. 2. All eafe proceed* from too violent cxcrcifc, fciea- a* riding 

M? 1*4. 5 very 
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Foandcred. very hard upon Irony grounds or turnpike roadi, and of the upper part of the hoof, the whole foot haling fcFaan dcred. 

"»■—»-" ■ thut young horfe* are moft liable to it ; and to thefe difeafed appearance. When the horfe had recovered ■ »' f . 

we may like wife add, unequal prelTure upon the in- fo far at to be able to walk, in going forwaid he threw ■ 

ternal parta of the foot, iron the concave or hollow out hi* legs well before him, but drew them backward* 



firm of the common {hoe*. AH thefe caufes combined before he fet hi* foot to the ground ; fitting the heel 

together, when a horfe is of a plethoric or full habit down firft with great caution, upon which he retted 

of body, and not accuftomed to violent eiercife, oc- moll, the toe being turned a little upward*. From 

cafion this difeafe ia a greater or lef* degree. To this fymptom, only, we may Judge with certainty, even 

form fame faint idea of this malady in horfe*, we may though at a diftancc, upon feeing a horfe walk, whe- 

in a great meafurc appeal to what we experience our- ther he ha* ever been foundered or not. 

felvea in running upon hard ground ; for we find, that Thit difeafe prove* ilill more violent, and. indeed 

it occafion* a great heat, attended with a fmart pain foroetimes fatal, if the horfe ha* been allawed to Hand 

in our feet, which would be greatly incrcafrd from un- in cold water when hi* feet are overheated. Thus, a 

eafy (hoes, efpecially if compelled (like horfe*) to faddle-horfe, after being rode very hard, was turned 

continue the running for any conliderable time. The loofe into a liable-yard all over in a fweat; he went 

feet likewife become turgid and painful after a long immediately into the water-pond, where he was fuf- 

day'i journey, efpecially if* the perfon ia not accu- frred to fUnd for a confiderable time in very cold wea- 

Aomcd to travel ; and thi* inflammation frequently ter. ther : a few hour* afterward*, he was feized with a moft 

ruinates in Milters upon the fole* of the feet. Hence violent fever, and a great pain in hi* fore-feet : he lay 

it is evident, that, in proportion to the habit of body upon the litter for fome day* in the greatell agony ; 

the horfe is in at the time, and the violence of the la- and at laft both his hoofs dropt off, occasioned by a 

hour or exercife he ha* undergone, the inflammation mortification 'brought upon the parts from the appli- 

in the internal parts of the foot will be more or lefs cation of the cold water, which rendered him entirely 

violent, and attended with all the fymptom* already ufelef*. 

mentioned. From what bat been faid with refped to thi* dif- 

This difeafe, then, appears from the fymptoms at- cafe, it ia evident, that as the circulation is greatly in- 
tending it, and the effects it afterwards produces in created, and the current ef blood chiefly determined 
the feet, to be, in it* firft ftage, an inflammation of towards the fore-feet, attended with fymptom* of the 
the internal part* of the feet, arifmg from the violent moft violent pain, we may thence conclude, that ther* 
exercife, which occasions a more than ordinary deter- i* an inflammation in thefe part* : therefore, the cure 
mination of the blood to the feet i hence that rapid cir- mult firft be attempted by diminiihing the circula- 
culation of the blood in the veffcls within the hoof, tion of the blood, giving cooling fait* internally, 
which frequently terminates in a rupture of thefe vef- glyfters, an opening diet, and plenty of diluting !i- 
fels, and of Courfe an rxtravafation of the blood, and, quor four or five time* a- day, together with emol- 
in fome cafes, a total reparation of the homy fubftance licnt poultice* applied warm all round the hoof*, in 
of the hoof from the aponeurotic fibre* upon the fore order to foften them, and keep up a free and equal 
part of the coffin bone ; whillt In others, where it hat nerfpiration ; obferving, that hi* (hoes be eafy upon 
been let* violent, a concretion or growing together of his feet ; but by no mean* to pare the sole or frog to 
the parts within the hoof ha* taken place, fo as to that excels which i* commonly done in cafes of this 
appear upon difle&ion one folid mafs j and hence kind, farther than cleaning away the hardened furfaca 
lamencfs. of the fole and frog, in order that the poultice may 

Thus, a young chaife-horfe, after a hard day** have the defired effect., by incrcafmg the pcrfpiration 

work, was attacked with all the fymptom* already through the pores ; and to avoid all manner of greafy 

mentioned, and wat treated, in the common manner as or oily applications to the hoof*, for the roaTnm already 

above related, that is, rowclled, &c. In a few weeks mentioned. 

after the difeafe had taken It* courfe in the ordinary In all violent inflammation*, there U nothing which 

way, he was put under the author'* care. The fole, a contributes more to give immediate relief, than plen- 

little before the point of the frog, in one of hi* fore- tiful bleeding timeoufly performed ; and. which ought , 

feet, became foft ; and having a curiofity to fee the by no mean* to be neglected, or too long delayed i 

caufe of it, the author cut away the fole, which was for, in cafe* of this nature, although the fever may be 

but thin, and found a cavity containing a reddifh co- fo far overcome by ftrength of conftitution, or pre* 

loured liquor : after removing the ragged part* of the vented by medicine* from destroying the life of the 

hoof, a large tranfverfe opening fhowed itfelf, into animal ; yet the effefts of it will ever afterwards re- 

which a probe was introduced upwards between the main, and, of courfe, the horfe will be lame for life, 

coffin-bone and the hoof; the connection between the But, in order to judge properly when this operation 

tendinous fibre* upon the furface of the coffin-bone and may be neceflary, the pulfe mult be attended to, the 

the hoof wag deftroyed at the fore-part or toe j the knowledge of which is of the utmoft importance in the 

bone, lofing part of it* fupport , prefTed down upon the pra&ice of fariiery, and fhould be more generally ftu- 

homy fole, and produced that fwelling or convexity died, a* it is the only criterion or rule by which we 

of its furface. Which is called a high, round, br fmmke may be directed when bleeding it neceflary, or when 

file. The hoof loft its former fhape, growing narrow it ought to be avtiide^. But when this operation it 

towards the toe, with a preternatural thicknef* of the neglected, «nd the cure is fit ft attempted by rowels, 

homy fubftance of the cruft, whilft the quarter* or &c- it it a long time before they can come to a proper 

fide* of the hoof were decayed, thin, and full of deep fuppuration, on account of the violence of the foyer. 

wrinkles, together with a hollownef* upon the furface Hence, in place of suppurating, they fometime* urn 
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Hoot iota a gangrene, bv which many horfcs lofe their live*: inftep, but fpreads wider downwards to its bafis j the Hoof- 

1|0U '' J ' But, at all eventP.be/ore the rowels could have any hoof in other refpccts looks well and found. Thii ° t "^ J 

• ' • effect, even allowing' they were to fuppnrate in the is generally octationed by keeping the horfe Handing v 

common time (which is about three days), the in- for a long time together in the liable upon hot dry 

flammation within the hoof will by that time have litter, without moillening and cooling the hoofs, al- 

taken place, and its confequence* will follow, to lowing them at the fame time to grow to a preternatural 

the ruin of the feet, and, of courfe, the lofs of the fize both in length and breadth : hence, from the great 

horfe. ftrength, the rigidnefs and drynefs of the under part of 

The manner in which a horfe walks or Hands upon the hoof, a preternatural ftriclure or preflure is made 

Ml foreparts, when affected with this diforder, has in- by the hardened cruft at the coronet, which compieOea 

dueed many practitioners, &c. to conclude, that the the annular ligament and parts near it. 

moulders are affected : hence they fay a horfe is foun- The third (pedes of this malady is, when either one 

dered in the' body s and that drains, fuch as rowels, or both heels are contracted. This frequently happen! 

are the only proper remedies. . But granting there was even in all kinds of hoofs, but more efpeci ally in thofe. 

a differs, Sic, all over the body, which is frequently that are flat, from the ufe of concave or hollow Ihoes, 

■ the cafe in thebeginning of inflammatory fevers, bleed- .together with cutting out the fuleand binders at every 
ing ought to be premifed, as the fiift neceffary ftep to- time the horfe is (hoed. But it more frequently hap- 
wards the cure. pens, that the infide heel only is contracted, from the 

c vi tv t, r « j natural weaknefs of that part of the hoof; hence the 

Sect. XLII. Haof-BeunJ. weigh , of thc Lmbf &c pteffirig a ^ B the illflde cruft 

This complaint affects the hoofs differently, accord- at the heel, it is indebted or bended inwards ; by which, 

ing to their natural lhape, and the treatment they are together with tire concave form of the flute, and loft 

•xpofed to, whether from injudicious fhoeing, keeping of fubftance from paring, &c. the diforder is increafed, 

the hoofs too hot and dry, or paring the fole and bin- the cruft of the heels becomes contracted, and com- 

ders at every time they are fhoed. Some ate affected prelfes that quarter of the foot, and of courfe occafioni . 

with a circular contraction of the cruft, comprising lamenefs. 

the whole foot. In others, the cruft is contracted at With refpeft to any particular method of cure to be 
the coronet only, cor rip re fling the annular ligament, obferved in removing this difeafe, all that can be laid 
&c. A third kind is, when either one or both heels are is, That, as it is one of that kind which comes on 
contracted : hence, therefore, in proportion to the de- gradually and perceptibly, it may by proper care and 
grtc of contraction, the internal parts of the foot are management, when properly attended to, be prevented, 
cornpreffed, and the horfe becomes more or lefs lame. But when once it becomes confirmed,, it never will ad- 
It has been already obferved, Sect, xxxix. that deep- rait of a thorough cure. Neverthelefs, it may he fo far 
crafted narrow hoofs, or what are commonly called palliated as to render a horfe in fome degree founder, 
afjh hoafi, are naturally difpofed to this malady: when by keeping the hoofs cool and moift; as, in this cafe,, 
they become difeafed, they are eafily known from their they are naturally difpofed to be very hot, dry, and" 
appearance, as they are fmaller in proportion than the hard, his (hoes fhould- be flat, narrow, and open heeled,.. 
legs, and frequently fmaller at their bafu than at the the hoofs never greafed nor oiled, the foles never pared, 
coronet ; the cruft of the heels is high, thick, and But as the crufla of the heels in thefe hoofs are pre- 
ftrong; thc frog walled and rotten; the hoofs are al- ternaturally high and flrong, they mould always bc- 
moft perpendicular ; the horfe moves in pain, ftepa pared down till they are. lower than the frog, that it 
fhort and quick, and trips and Humbles frequently ; it if polfible may reft upon the ground. This operation 
is not uncommon that one foot only is affected, which will tend to remove that ftriclure from the heels and: 
then appears conliderably fmaller than the other. frog, which will greatly relieve them. But many pco- 
Tbis difeafe is haftened and .brought on by paring pie, adhering too ftrictly to that-general rule, which 
and hollowing out the fole and binders at every time from inattention has creeped into- practice, w's. of 
the Ihoes are renewed, from a miftaken notion of widen- paring down the toes, and keeping lhe heels- entire,, 
ing the heels; hence they are thereby made fo very without reflecting upon the lhape or natural formation 
thin, that the cruft at the extremity of the heels may of the particular hoofs, continue the fame practice up-- 

■ be forced nlrnoft clofe toone another even with ene's on deep -crafted, high heeled hoofs, which is only ne- 
tngersi and what greatly forwards thc complaint, is ceffary to be obferved in long-toed hoofs with low 
the form of the ftioes commonly ufed, which are made heels, and thereby this diforder is greatly increafed ; 
hollow; for this practice of hollowing the fhoes fo urn- the weight of the body is like wife thrown forwards, by 
verially prevails, (hat, without any regard to the fhape which the horfe Hands tou much upon hit toea ; and 
of thc fole, whether it be flat or otherwifc, the (hoe is hence the leg-bones, from the auk ward habit of the 
made concave or holtow-tipon that fide which is placed horfe's (landing, become bent at the joints, and occa- 
nest the foot. Hence the outtr edges of the concave fion what is called hmdxSiig or nutii/ing. 

(hoes force the crafts at the heel* nearer to one ano- The fecond fpecies of this complaint, it when the 
ther ; which being there retained, the contraSion of cruft at the coronet becomes contracted; and compref- 
the hoof becomes general, and confirmed beyond the (ing the annular ligament, Sec. occafious lamenefs, the 
power of art or remedy. hoof acquiring that fhape formerly compared to that 
In the fecond fpecies of this complaint, the hoof of a bell. Different methods have been tried and re- 
acquires a particular lhape, which Mr Gibfon, in. bit commended for the- cure. Mr Gibion propofes tomake 
Farriery, compares to that of a bell ; that is, the hoof feveral lines or rafes on the fore-part of the hoof with 
appears cootraclcd and tight round the coronet and a drawing knife, ahnofl. to the quick, from the coronet 
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H* f- down to iti b»fi», and turning the horfe ont to graft : contractions In the hoofs from taking place, even in 
. "" _ others, after this operation is performed, fcrew the thofe hoofs which are feemingly-difpefed that way from u 
* heels wide, by means of a (brewed (hoe : a third me- their fhape, 8cc. by obfervihg the rules already laid 
thod pradtifed it, to draw the fole, and divide the flefliy down, viz. by keeping the hoofs rooiri and cool, which 
jubilance of the frog with a knife, and keeping it fepa- is their natural itate ; uling flat (hoes, from which the 
rated by the fcrewed (hoe above mentioned : a fourth hoofs can acquire no bad (hape ; allowing the fole and 
-method in ufc, is to make the inner-rim of the (hoe- frog to continue in their full flrength, the latter elpe- 
■hecl very thick on theunderfide (its upper furface be- ciauy to reft upon the ground ; and keeping the cruft 
ing quite fiat); and by making it reft upon the binder* within due bounds, not differing it to grow too long 
-and fole at the extremity of the heels, by preffure from towards the toe, nor too high at the heels. 
■the weight of the body, the heels are forced to recede ,, _,„, _-,, 
to a greater diftancc from one another. Either of thefe &ECT " XLDL ^f Corns. 
-methods may indeed in a fmall degree widen or expand In the human body, corns in the feet arc termed fo. 
the horny fubftance of the cruft, and may be of ufe in with fome propriety, from their horny fubltaoce ; but 
recent contractions. But when once it has become what are called «mi in the feet of horfes, arc very un- 
confirmed, and in of fome (landing, no means what- properly named, as they are quite of an oppoCte na- 
■evet can then reftore the internal parts to their primi- ture. rather refembling contulions or bruifea, and not 
tive ftatc; for as the contraction takes place, the ten- unlike thofe bruifea which happen in the palms of the 
der parts within the hoof being compreffed, lofe their hands and fingers to working people, arifing from vio- 
,tone, and drminilh in their fize. The blood-velfels be- lent pinching, bruifing, &c. where the (kin is thick, 
eorac impervious; hence a decay or walling of the which appears of a blackKh red colour, and exceeding- 
whole foot, and not uufrequently a concretion of the. ly painful at (hit, containing blood ; but in the end, 
parts, and of courfe the impoffibiltiy of the horfe ever the ferum or thinner parts being abibrbed, the red par- 
becoming found. But as it has been obferved, that tides appear when the dead ikin is removed, like red 
the caufe of this fpecies of the complaint now under powder. In like manner corns, or rather bruifes, ap- 
cor.fidc ration proceeds from allowing the hoofs to grow pear red and foxy, as the phrafe is. They are Ikunted 
to an ex t ram di nary fize, and keeping them too hot in the corner or (harp aogle of the fole at the extremity 
and dry, by which they acquire a rigidity and drynefs, of the heels, where the crult reflects inward and for- 
occafioning a pieternatuial comprelfinn upon the co- ward, foimiog the binders. But. they are more frc- 
ronet ; to remove which (as the cafe will only adroit qucntly to be met with in the infide heel, from the 
of palliation), the fui face of the hoof at its baiis mud manner of the hoik's {Landing, together with the 
be pared down till the blood appears, the thick ftrong preffure or weight of the body, which is greater upon 
crult upon the outfide towards the toe rafped in the the infide of the hoof than the outride. Bruifes of 
fame manner, and the horfe turned nut to grafs in foft this kind are exceedingly painful, infomuch that the 
meadow- ground till the feet recover. lint it muft be horfe (hrinks and (tumbles when any thing touches or 
obferved, that if both hoofs are alike affected, one of prefTcs upon that quarter of the hoof; hence lame- 
them at one time only fhould be treated in the manner un- 
directed, as a tendemefs will remain for fome days, This complaint arifes from different caufes, accord- 
which might prevent the horfe from walking about in ing to the lliapc or natural formation of the hoof, to- 
fearch of food. gether with the treatment they arc expofed to. But 

The. third fpecies is a contraction of one, or fome- the following are the moit frequent. 
times of both heels, In flat feet, from the ufe of con- ift, In flat low heels, from too great a preffure of 

cave (hoes, Sec. Where it has not been of a very long the (hoe-heel upon the fole, whether from caukera, a 

Handing, it may, by proper' management, he greatly too great thicknefs of iron upon the heels of the Ihoe, 

relieved, by laying ufide the ufe of concave (hoes, and or its being bended downwards upon the fole, or the 

refraining from paring the fole, &c. But to remove (hoe made too concave ; either of thefe caufes will j>ro- 

thc flrifture of the hoof mure immediately, the whole duce the fame effect: for, from the too great preffure 

contracted quarter of the cruft near the heel mult be upon the horny fole, the flelhy fole, which lies imme- 

rafped or pared to the quick, from the coronet to its diatcly underneath it, is comprefled and bruifed be- 

bafts, clr lit to the frog, taking care to avoid drawing tween the (hoe-heel, the fole, and the extremities or 

blood, putting on a barrrd (hoe, canting the (hoe-bar outward points of the coffin-bone; and hence a coutu- 

to prefs upon the frog, keeping the hoof cool and fion or biuife, attended with an extravafation of the 

moift, or turning the horfe out to grafs. Hence the blood, which afterwards gives that part of the fole a 

preffure from the contracted hoof being removed, and red appearance, and is the reafon why the fole on that 

■he frog at the fame time retting upon the bar of the place-never grows up fo firm and folid as it was be- 

fhoe, the con trailed quarter h thereby dilated or ex- fore, but remains foft and fpongy, forming a lpdgc- 

panded: the new hoof growing from the coronet down- roent for fand and gravel, which frequently infinuatcs 

wards, acquires a round, full (liape, and becomes of its itfelf into the quick, caulinj; an inflammation, attend- 

original form. ed with a fiippu ration or difcharge of matter, which. 

From what has been faid concerning this diforder if not finding a paHage below, will break out at the 

in the feet of horfes, it is evident, what little profpeft coronet. 

there is of effecting a thorough cure by art, as the ztl, This complaint Is produced in wide open heels, 

complaint is of fuch a nature as only to admit of fome when the hoofs are very thick and itiong, from too 

palliation, and even then hi fome very favourable great a luxuriancy of the binder, which, being inflec- 

cafts only. NeveitheUI'a, it is practicable to prevent ted or bended downwards between the (hoc aud the 

Xa Jblc, 
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^ *~ ont - Cole, enmpreffea tne ftefhy fole, as already mentioned j force times profitable to horfes of ftefhy and foul con- Running; 
' •"* hence lameness, ftitotions j becaufe ( fays he) they drain off a great Thrulae.. 
%J, This malady, in deep narrow hoofs, proceedi many bad humours." But however falutary or bene- ' ' * "» " " d 
from a contraction of the cruft comprefiing the heels, fidal they may be in fome particular conftitutioni yet 
&c. Hence, it not unfrequently happens in hoofs of upon the whole, they prove extremely troublefome, on 
this fhape, that both heels arc alike affected, from the account of the lamcnefs and tendernefs of the feet af- 
ftricture and preffure of the hardened craft upon the reded with them; and, where there occurs one cafe 
tendinous aponeurofis, dec. on the outfide of the cof- in which tbey may properly be faid to become bene- 
fin-bone, which in this cafe is bruifed between the £cial to the cooftitution, there are a far greater num. 
bone and the craft; hence the rednefs may fomctimes feer in which they arc hurtful, as they are brought on 
be traced upwards almoft to the coronet. In this cafe by the treatment the hoofa arc expofed to, together 
no radical cure can take place, as the caufe which pro- with the injudicious method generally observed in flioc- 
duccs theft bruifes, tec. will txift while the horfc liveB, ing them, particularly in tbofe hoofs that are narrow- 
and at the tame time the horfc will be lame from the heeled, Or difpofed to be hoof-bound, running thrulhes 
eontra&ion of the hoof; but the remedy propofed in being always an attendant upon that complaint. But, 
the preceding fection, by way of palliation for hoof- to explain this more particularly, there is, in the middle 
bound feet, may be of uk to render the horfc in fame of the frog, a cleft or opening, by which the heels in 
sntafure more ferviceable. a natural (late have a fmall degree of contraction and 
' With refpeet to the two firft canfes, when the bruifc expsnlion, efpecially wben the borfe treads or preffes 
proceeds from too great a preffure from the (hoe- hi* heel upon the ground, the frog then expands; wben 
iieels, Sec. upon the fole, the (hoe muft be made fo as therefore, a horfeis (hoed with concave or hollow (hoes 
4o hear off the tender part, and likewifc to fome di- .the heels are deprived of that power of expanGon, be- 
ilance on both fides of it ; for which purpofe, around >ng couttantly confined in a contracted Kate by the re- - 
«r a barred (hoe will be neceflary. The red and bruifed Pittance from the onter edges of the concave Ihoe by 
- parts muft be cat out to the quick, and the hoof kept which the frog is prefled or fqoeezed on both fides' by 
toft with emollient poultices for fome time. Bat the the cruft of the heels being brought nearer to or almoft 
texture of the blood -veffels, and likewife that of the into contact with one another. Hence pain, infiam- 
iioof at the bruifed part, being dcftroyecf, a fponginefs nation, an obllruction of the blood, &c. ( in the ftefhy 
remains afterwards, and upon the leaft unequal prcf- fubllaace of the frog), and of courfe that wafting and 
fnre from the fhoe, &c. are liable to a relapfe, never rotteunels of its external covering, which, falling offiu 
admitting of a thorough cure, and of coufequence fub- pieces, leaves the quick almoft bare; the new frog 
jeet to frequent lamenefs. growing in detached pieces, never acquires the folidity 
Corns or bruifes in the feet of horfes might, by ta- of the fonrer ; and hence that rawnefs and tendemefa 
king proper careofthem,beealily avoided: forinthofe which ever afterwards remain, and that extreme fen- 
couritries where horfes go moftly barefooted, this ma- Cbliiy of pain when any hard fubftance touches that 
lady is not fo much as known ; neither are thofe hor- part of the foot, and of courfe f'ubjeft the horfe to fre- 
fes that go cooftantly at cart and plough fubjeet to que nt lamenefs. There arc, no doubt, other caufes which 
them : hence, therefore, this complaint is mot fre- may be faid to occafion this malady, even in thole 
quently to be met with in great towns, where horfes hoofs that are wide and open at the heels, where there 
go much upon hard caufeway, having their (hoes turn- is not the leaft appearance of a contraction at the hccbi 
ed up with high cankers on the heels, and frequently but thefe are generally owing to the treatment the hoots 
renewed, at the fame time their hoof* being kept too are expofed to in the (tabic, by keeping them too hot 
dry and hard, from Handing too much upon hot dry and dry for a long tract of time together, during which 
litter: hence will appear the neceffity of complying the natural perfpi ration is greatly obftructcd, by the 
with what is rooft natural to the hoofs of horfes, conitaut application of greafe or oil to the hardened 
tramely, coolnefsandmoifture, together with ufing fuch hoofs, and fluffing them up with hot, refinous, and 
a form of Ihoe as will prefs equally upon the circum- greafy mixtures, as tar, turpentine, Ace. the horfe de- 
ference of the craft, and without giving it any bad >ng all the while kept at full feeding, and not having 
unnatural fhape. See feet, xlvii. proper and neceffary exercife to promote the circula- 

I. A RimntHoTHt,usH (oeFxuih), it a difcharge «n the frog appears; and hence this discharge is faid 
of a fetid, and fometimes ichorous, matter, from the to be beneficial to the conftitution, when in fact it is 
•left in the middle of the frog, affecting one, frequently but too frequently brought on by a flothful neglect,, 
both, and in fome cafes all the four feet. But, ge- and kept up by bad management. Frefii air and re- 
nerally. the fort-feet are moft fubject to this difeaie. gular exercife are effentiaUy neceflary towards prefer- 
In moft cafes, it feldom admits of a radical cure ; but ving horfes in an active healthy ftate i for running 
is fiibjeit to frequent relapfss, occafioning laoicnefi, thruihet, like other difeafes to which pampered horfes 
from the rawnefs and tsoderaefs of the parts affected, arc fubject, are not known in thole countries where 
On being expofed to fand, gravel, &c. or in rough horfes ran at large in the fields ; neither are they fo 
ground, fromjhe heels trading on fharp ftones, &c. and frequently to be met with in the country amongft Ja- 
wben the horfc happens to be of a bad habit of body, bowing horfes, whofe exercife is regular, and whofe 
they even degenerate into what is commonly called a hoofs are much expofed to coolnefs and moittnrc, the 
tanker. natural (late of the feet of horfes. 
* Kuoniog thntfhes, according to Mr Gibfon, *' are With refpeet to the cure of running thrufhes, it has- 

3 been. 
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Running been hinted, that in moft cafe*, efpecially where it ha* 

ThnuW ben, „f l^g ftaading, aifcaing al] the frog* more or 

* lefs, it is impracticable to eradicate it by any aflUtance 

from art. For inftanqe, when it proceeds from con- 

, traded Barrow heel* in thofe feet which are faid to be 

hoof-bound, it is then an attendant only on that dif- 

eafe ; and therefore cannot be cured without removing 

the firft caufe, though then it will only admit of fome 

'See feel. fmall degree of palliation *. Bnt in thofe hoofs which 

, are wide and open at the heelt, where the complaint is 

recent, one or both the forc'fect only being affected, 

and where there ia reafon to fufpeit that it proceeds 

from the ufe of concave or hollow Ihoes, or keeping the 

■hoofs too hot, dry, and hard, the cure then may be 

completed with cafe and fafety, by laying slide the 

ufe of concave Ihoes, wafting the frogs clean after ex- 

■crcife, and dreffing them with Hel Egyptiacum, made 

Mel Egjfttatam. Verdegris in fine powder, two 
ounce* t honey fix ounces ; vinegar four oun- 
ces ;- boil them over a gentle fire till they have ac- 
quired a reddilh colour. 
. Or a fohition of blue vitriol. 

, Solution of vitriol. Blue vitriol powdered, one ounce; 

water, one quart: 
•keeping the hoofs cool and moift. But, at the fame 
time, recourfe mud be bad to internal remedies by way 
of rerulfion, as purging or diuretic medicines, bleed- 
ing being firft premifed : if the former is made choice 
of, twice'or thrice will be fufficient, repeated at pro- 
per interval* ; but if the latter, which feems prefer- 
nble, they may be continued for fome time with great 
safety, without IbGng one day's work of the horfe. 
| *In fome cafes, there is frequently not -only a dif- 
charge of fetid matter from the clefts of the frogs ; 
,' but, at the fame time, a difcharge of greafy-like mat- 
ter from the round protuberance* of the heels, and the 
-hollow of the paftern joint*. It will be necefiary, 
therefore, to make a diftin&ion between the matter 
discharged in thi* cafe, which appears of a thick, 
white, clammy, or foapy conliflcncr, and that rua- 
■cing in the leg* commonly termed a greafe, which ia 
of a quite oppofite quality ; the latter by good manage- 
ment will admit of a thorough cure, whilft the former 
"'baffles all the power of medicine. 
- a. In hocfes of a grofs*babit of bedy, efpeciolly the 
heavy draught-kind, -running thrulhe* fometimes de- 
-generate into what is commonly called a canker. In 
-this cafe, the horny fubftance of the frog is foon 
thrown off; the flefliy parts grow to an immoderate fize, 
the luxuriant fubftance or fpongy ftefh having a great 
number of papilla: or tubercles, which Mr Gibfon com- 
pares not improperly to cauliflower, the colour only 
excepted, which is of a pale red, and fometimes varie- 
gated and tinged with blood ; attended with a copious 
difcharge of a thin ichorous fetid humour, having a 
moft offenfive fmell. If its progrefs be nut fpeedily 
■flout, the flefhy fole, from its vicinity, becomes like- 
.wile affected ; the horny fole rots, decays, and falls off: 
.the 'whole foot turns into a kind of quag or bog (in 
ararm weather full of maggot*, which it u almoft im- 
awffible to prevent, even with the moft corroGvc drefa- 
jngs); the tendons become likewife affected, the bone* 
-carious, the hoof fall* off, and the horfe U rendered 
«felefs. To patent thefe aod the like casicqucacci, 
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a* foon a* a running thrufh begins to (how the lcaft Filfe-quar. 
malignant difpofition, proper means muft be ufed to *J * n<1 . 
correa the habit of body, and fo divert this difcharge 3Mdc ""7 
to fome other outlet, either by purging or diuretic re- J 
medics, continued for fome time, bleeding being Grft 
premifed. As to external applications, the firft thing 
neccflary to be done, is to pare down the cruft till it is 
lower than the fungus, or growth of the canker, and 
to remove any hard pieces of the hoof or fole wherc- 
cver it preffes upon the tender parts ; the circular part 
of the cruft fhould be fur rounded and kept foft with 
an emollient poultice. For dreffingt, the oiildeft ef- 
charotic powder* may be firft tried, as the following ; 
Take burnt alum powdered two ounces ; blue vi- 
triol powdered one ounce. 
But when it degenerates into the laft fpecies men- 
tioned above, affecting' the fie thy fole, &c. the ltrongeft 
corrofive applicat^jns will then be neceffary, and fome- 
times hardly fufficient to keep down the luxuriancy of 
the fungus. The cauftic oils ate found preferable, aa> 
ol. vitriol, aquafortis, butter of antimony : either of 
thefe may be applied once every day ; otherwise, if ne- 
glected dreffing too long, or to every other day, whic or- 
is the common practice, the great humidity and moi- 
fiure iffuing from the fungus fo weaken* the force of 
the itrongefl oik, that they have tittle or no effect : 
when thefe fharp drefEngs feem to gain upon the can- 
ker, it may be drelfed with equal parts of red precipi- 
tate and burnt alum pounded and mixed together, till 
fuch time as the new fole begins to grow; the purging 
or diuretic medicine* being given at proper intervals tiQ 
the cure is completed. 

Sect. XLV. Of Falfe~yuarttr, and Sand-cracks, 
i. What is commonly called a falfe- quarter in the 
foot of an horfe is a cleft or chink in the fide or quar- 
ter of the hoof, running in a ilanting direction with 
the horny fibres of the hoof, from the coronet to it* 
bafis, by which the horny fubftance of the cruft is di- 
vided ; one part of the hoof bring in a manner de- 
tached from the other, and rendered unable to tuftsin 
its portion or fhare of the weight of the limb, &c. and 
.hence the name of falfe-quarttf i for, when the horfe 
fets hi* foot on the ground, the chink widens ; but, 
when it is lifted up, the hardened edges of the divided 
hoof take in between them the tender and foft parti,. - 
and fqueeze them fo as to occafion frequent bleeding at 
the chink, and is frequently attended with inflamma- 
tion, a difcharge of matter, and of courfe lamenefs. 

Thi* complaint,, notwithstanding the different ac- 
counts commonly given as to the caufe of it, is in face; 
the effect of a deep wound or bruife upon the coronet, 
by which the continuity of thi parts has been entire- 
ly broke off ; for we always find, that when the horny 
fibres are divided at their roots, they never unite or 
grow up as before, but leave a blemilh, more or left,. 
in -proportion to the fixe and deepnefs of fuch wounds, 
&c. We have many inttanccs ot this, even in the hu- 
man body ; for when a wound happens at the root* 
.of the nails, whether in the fingers or tots, it occa- 
sions a blcmifh, which continues, to grow in the fame 
manner afterward*. Hence it will be evident, that 
no radical cure can pof&bly take place ; but we map 
fo far palliate the complaint as .to render the horij; 
lonwthing ufeful, by ufmg a fhoe of fuch a conftruc- 
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Fatfe-quir. tion ai will fopport the weight of the limb, &c. with- horfes who raife their feet high in trotting | and, ai Cutting. 

ter mrt out re (j; n _ or pre (r,ng too much upon the weakened Inch horfei generally go faft, this lift fpectes of cut- v~*. 

," _' r """■; for which purpofe, a round, or what is called ting is diftinguifhed by the name of the/wjtf or^w^r 

a barred /hoe, will be moll proper. The furface of the ml. 

hoof on and near the difeafed part may be cut down In the. hind-legs, horfes cut themfelves upon the 

lower than the furface of the cruft upon which the prominent part of the fetlock-joint j and fometimcB, e- 

fhoeistoreft; or, if the hoof will not admitofbeing fpecially thofe who move their legs too low, cut up- 

cut down, the (hoe may be raifed up from the weak on the coronet. Bat whether they cut before or be- 

quarter. Either of thefe means will remove the wtight hind, it commonly proceeds from fome of the following 

of the body from the difeafed part, and the horfe will caufes. 
go founder. 'A Injudicious fhoeiog j under which may be in- 

But as fand and gravel is eflfily admitted into the eluded, the hoofs being fuffired to grow too large and 

chink or crack, where, being accumulated and pent broad, the (hoe proje&ing over the iufide edge of the 

up, it irritates and inflames the parts, whereby matter hoof, the clenches or rivets of the nails riling above - 

is formed underneath the hoof, which caufcs lamenefs, 'the furface of the cruft. 

and which not unfrequeotly breaks out at the coronet, Thete are a great variety of (hoes recommended for 

■producing the moft. inveterate ulcers, which become preventing this complaint, of different conftructions j 

■extremely difficult to heal, on accowit of the iinus or but the moft common are thofe that are made thick up- 

fillula branching out in different directions underneath on the infide heel. Others have a borcer or margin turu- 

the hoof: therefore, horfes with this defeft fhould be ed up upon the infide of the (hoe's rim, commonly 

■carefully obftrved ; and, when the thick hardened called afealbtr, which raifes the inlide ol the hoof 

edges of the chink or crack grow too high, by which confidently higher from the ground than the outlide. 

it is fo much the deeper, and, of courfe, lodges the Either of thefe ihoea may be of ufe to a dealer, in or- 

^reater quantity of fand, &c. thefe edges (libuld be der to make a wry-footed horfe appear to ftaud ftraieht 

Tafped, or pared with a crooked knife, till the feam upon his limbs ; but can have no efTed upon a horfe'a 

difappearu. But wherever there remains a blacKnefs, manner of moving his legs, efpecially at the time when 

or appearance of gravel, that part muft be tracked far- the foot is raifed from the ground, and palling by the 

ther ; always obferving, if poflible, to avoid drawing other leg, fo as to prevent him from cutting. The rea- 

■of blood. The chink or crack thu3 made fmooth and fon why this method of (hoeing fecms to focceed, efpe- 

■equal, no fond or gravel can lodge in it ; and as the cially in the hind feet, ts this : when the (hut) is made 

■parts will be tender, it will be neceflary to apply an thick upon the infide heel, which part commonly 

emollient poultice for fome days, till the tendernefs Urikca the oppofite leg, the (hoe-nails are removed to 

wear off. If the inflammation has been great, and a confide rable diftance forward from the thick part of 

matter formed in the crack, or the parts wounded by the (hoe, which, at the fame time, is kept much witb- 

the knife in cutting its hardened edges, proud flefti in the circle of the hoof j and, on that account, it be- 

mar rife and jet out. In this cafe, the hard parts of comes impoffible that the (hoe (hould touch the oppo- 

the' hoor near it are to be removed, a digeftive poultice fite leg. But, to (how that this raifing of the inlide 

applied ; and ivhen the inflammation is abated, the quarter or heel, by a thick nefs of iron in the (hoe, is 

proud flclh may be touched with the following corro- not neceflary to prevent horfes from cutting, the au- 

five powder : thor has frequently caufed the heel of the (hoe to be 

Tare- blue vitriol burnt, two drams; corrofive fub- made thinner than common j and, by keeping it with- 

limate, one dram j rubbed into powder. "n the hoof, it anfwered equally well with the former; 

Z. Afm/t-eraci is of much the fame nature with a be has like wife caufed the (hoe to be cut in the middle 

falfe -quarter ; only they run more frequently in an ho- of the quarter, whereby the hoof at the heel was left 

n'zontal direaion than the latter, on the outlide or quite bare; which anfwered the purpofe fo much the 

■furface of the cruft ; they are generally the effect of better, as the foot was the lefs loaded with the addt- 

flight or fuperficial wounds upon the coronet, and grow tional weight of fupernuous iron. 

gradually downwards towards the bans of the hoof, '2d, The great weight of the concave (hoes com- 

and at laft are cut or rafped off in the (hoeing j when monly ufed, is likewife another caufc why horfes, that 

they occafion lamenefs from lodging fand or giavel, in other rtfpefts move well upon their legs, do fre- ' 

they muft be treated in the fame manner as already quently cut and wound themfelves; and to this we may 

mentioned for Falft- quarter*, add, the great length of the hoof at the toe, efpecially 

in the fore-feet, which is allowed frequently to grow 

Sect. XLVI. Of Horfes cutting their Legt in *° aB unnatural fize. It has been already obferved. 

Travelling. that a S rt " load of iron '* b y no means neceflary in a 

horfe's (hoe : on the contrary, it becomes a great dif- 

Horses frequently cut their legs both before and advantage ; for a Aat one that is properly coi.ltru&ed, 

behind, by ftriking or knocking the hoof when trot- and well wrought, that is, well hammered, will wear 

* 'ting, &c. againlt the oppofite leg, whereby a wound as long as a concave or hollow (hot* that is almoft 

is made, which is attended with an inflammation, fwell- double the weight of the former. This, at firlt tfiewj 

ing, Sec. and of courfe lamenefs. The parts commonly will perhaps appear a parados j but, neverthclefs, it 

■wounded from cutting in the fore-legs, are the pro- if a fact : for as the round or outward furface of a 

mim-nt and back part of the fetlock joint ; and uo- concave (hoe is the only part that touches the ground, 

der the knee joint on the infide of the leg. The for- and is liable to be worn, it foon grows tbin, and yields 

»icr is moft common : the latter only happen* to thofe to the preflure from the weight of the body ; and there- 
fore 
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Cuiune. f ore mu ft oe renewed before the other partt of it are 
*■— V"— ' hardly touched, and but little reduced In its original 
weight. Bui the furface of a flat (hoe, refting equally 
tipOD the ground, will remain firm upon the hoot, and 
be fufEciently flrong to fupport the weight of the bo- 
dy till it weara very thin. 

When horfes rut or wound themfelves immediately 
under the knee-joint, thi. is called thefnift orJ)xi<ty 
ait ; and is occaiioned by railing the feet high in trot- 
ting, whereby the intide toe or quarter of the hoof 
flrikes againft the oppofite teg. This it eafily pre- 
vented by making the fhoe ttraight, and placing it 
confiderably within the hoof at the part where the hoof 
ftrikes the other leg, obferring that no nails are to be 
put in that part of the fhoe which is kept fo much 
within the hoof, otherwife they mult immediately 
plunge into the qu : ek. 

;,/, When cutting proceeds from a natural defect, 
that is, a wrong pofition of the foot upon the leg- 
bone*, whereby the tqes are turned too much outward 
or too much inward ( at the fame time, if the horfe 
croffes his tegs much in trotting ; in this cafe there is 
no preventing his cutting idtogether, though it maybe 
palliated. Such horfes are by no means fit for jour- 
ney-riding, being generally addicted both to cutting 
and Humbling. _ 

In the lajl place, it may proceed from fatigue or 
weaknefs. This happens frequently, even to thofe 
horfes that deal their legs well (as the phrafe is), efpe- 
cially in young horfes ; but they foon leave it off when 
they acquire more ftrength, and are accuftomed to 
their work : moft people muft have experienced this 
m themfelves when boys, as they at that age are very 
ready to knock their ancles with the heel of the oppo- 
fite fhoe, which cuftom wears off as they grow ftrong. 
Upon the whole, the beft general rule that can be laid 
down for preventing horfes from cutting their legs, is 
to keep their hoofs round and fhort at the roe, and from 
iwmg too large and hroad i to obferve tliat the (hoe 
rsnot project over the infide edge of the hoof; that 
the clenches or rivets of the nails on the outer furface 
of the cruft are fmooth ; and, above all, that the (hoe 
he made light, well worked, and properly propor- 
tioned to the fize of the foot. See the following 
bead. 

Sect. XLVn. Shoeing <s/"Hobses. 
Horse* are ftoed In order to defend and preferve 
their hoofs. As feet differ, f<> fhould. (hoes according- 
ly. " The only fyflem of farriers, (Lord Pembroke 
obferves), is to fhoe in general with exceffive heavy and 
elumfy tfl-fhaped-fhoea, and very many nails, to the to- 
tal deftruftion of the. foot. The cramps they annex, 
tend to deflroy the buHet ; and the (hoes made in the 
(hape of a waluut-mell prevent the horfe's walking 
upon the firm bafis which God has given him for that 
end, and thereby oblige him to ftumble and fall. They 
totally pare away alfo and lay bare the infide of the 
animal's foot with their deteftable butteries, and after- 
wards put 1 on very long (hoes, whereby the foot is hin- 
dered from having any preffure at all upon the heels, 
which preffure otherwife might ftill perchance, not- 
withftanding their dreadful cutting, keep the heels pro- 
perly-open, and the foot in good order. The frog 
Jbould uevor be cut out ; but at it will fometines Ik. 
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come ragged, it muft be cleaned every now and then,' Shoeing, 
and the ragged pieces pared off with a knife. In one * ' ^ 
kind of foot indeed a conliderable cutting away muft 
be allowed of, but not of the frog : we mean, that very 
high feet muft be cut down to a proper height ; be- 
caufe, if they were not, the frog, though not cut, 
would ftill be fo far above the ground, as not to have 
any bearing upon it, - whereby the great tendon muft 
inevitably be damaged, and confequently the horfe 
would go tame. 

" The weight of (hoes muft greatly depend on the 
quality and hardnefs of the iron. If the iron be very 
good, it will not betid ; and in this cafe the (hoes can- 
not poffibly be made too light : care, however, mull be 
taken, that they be of a thicknefs fo a* not to bend ; 
fur bending would foice out the nails, and ruin the 
hoof. That part of the (hoe which is next the horfeV 
heel, muft be narrower than any other, (asisfeen in 
the draught, Plate CLXXXIX.) that dimes may be 
thereby prevented from getting under it, and flicking 
there: which otherwife would be the cafe; becaufc 
the iron, when it advances inwardly beyond the bear- 
ing of the foot, fur ins a cavity, wherein ftones being- 
lodged would remain and, by pre fling againll the foot,, 
lame the horfe. The part of the (hoe which the horfe 
walks up hi fhould be quite flat, and the infide of it' 
liktwile; only juft fpace enough being left next the 
foot to put in a picker (which ought to be tffed every 
time the horfe comes into the liable), and alfo to pre- 
vent the (hoe's prilling upon the fole. Four nails on- 
each lide hold better than a greater number, and keep, 
the hoof in a far better date. The toe of the horfe 
muft be cut (horc, and nearly fquare (the angles only' 
juft rounded off) ;. nor muft any nails be driven there :; 
this method prevents much Humbling, efpecially in de- 
f cents { and fervca, by throwing oourilhment to the 
heels, to it lengthen them: on them the horfe fhould: 
in lome mealure walk, and the fhoe be made of a pro- 
per length accordingly ; by. this means, narrow heels- 
are prevented, and many other good effects produced.. 
Many people drive a nail at the toe, but it is an abfurdi 
practice. Leaving room to drive one there caufes the 
foot to be of an improper length ; and moreover, that, 
part of the hoof is naturally fo brittle, that even when 
it is kept well greafed, the nail there feldom Hays in,. 
but tears out and damages the hoof. That the di- 
rections for (noting a proper length may be trie- 
more clear and intelligible, we have annexed a 
draught of a foot (hoed a proper length Handing on. 
a plain furface, and with it a draught of the right, 
kind of (hoe. 

" In wet, fpimgy, and foft ground, where the foot; 
finks in, the preffure upon the heels is of courfe great- 
er than on hard ground ; and fo indeed it (hould ber 
upon all accounts. The hinder-feet muft be. treated in. 
the fame manner as the fore-ones ; and the (hoes the; 
fame ; except in .billy and flippery countries, they may 
not improperly be turned up a little behind; but turn- 
ing up the fore-fhoes is of no fervice, .and ia certain; 
ruin to the fore-legs, efpecially to the bullet). In de- 
fending hills, cramps are apt to throw horfes down,. 
by (lopping the fore-legs, out of their proper bails and: 
natural bearing, when the hinder ones are rapidly pief- 
fed ; which unavoidably muft be the cafe, and confe- 
qwntly cannot but puih [he luufe upon bis nofe. Witlt 
themi 
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Sho ring, them on a plain furfaee, ■ horfe'e foot ii always thrown then, which it it impoffible ever afterward* to re- swtojfc, 

J ' * forwards on the toe, out of its proper bearing, which move ; hence a contraction of the heels, and of courfe 'i * 

is very liable to mike the hoife Humble. The notion lamenef*. ■ But fanner. 

of their utility in going up hills ia a falfe one. In af> *■ The heels, is has been obferved, being forced to- 
cending, the toeis the firft part of the foot which bears gcther, the cruft preffes upon the proccifca of the cof- 
on, takes hold of the ground, and whether the horfe fi n and extremities of the nut-bone i The frog is con- 
draws or carries, confequeatly the buGncft is done be- fined, and raifed fo far from the ground, that it can- 
fore the part where the cramp) are comet to the ground, not have that fupport upon it which it ought to have : 
Ice-nails are preferable to any thiug to prevent flip- the circulation of the blood is impeded, and a wading 
ping, as alio to help horfes up hill, the moft forward of the frog, and frequently of the whole foot, enfues. 
ones taking hold of the ground early, confide rably be- Hence proceed all thofe difeafes of the feet, known by 
fore the heels touch the ground s they muft be fo made, the names of foundered, hoof hound, narrow -huh, run- 
as to b?, when driven in, fcarce half an inch above the niag tiru/btj, term, high folti, tec. 
(hoe, and alio have four fides ending at the top in a "I have like wife frequently obferved, from this 
point. They are of great fervice to prevent (lipping compreffion of the internal parti of the foot, a fwell- 
on all kinds of places ; and by means of them a horfe ing of the legs immediately above the boof, attend' 
is not thrown out of bis proper bafts. They muft be ed with great pain and inflammation, with, a dif- 
made of very good iron ; if they are not, the heads, charge of thia, ichorous, fetid matter: from which 
of them will be perpetually breaking off. From the fymptoms, it is often concluded, that the horfe is in a 
race- horfe to the cart- horfe, the fame fyftem of fhoe- bad habit of body (or what is termed a greuft falling 
iogfhould be obferved. The fixe, thicknefa, and weight. dovi»), and muft therefore undergo a courfc of medi- 
of them only mould differ. The fhoe of a race-horfc cine, &c, 

muff of courfe be lighter than that of a faddle horfe ; " The bad effects of this practice are ft ill more ob- 

tbat of a faddle-horfe lighter than that of a coach or. vious upon the external parts of the hoof. The craft 

bat horfe ; and tbefe laft more fo than, a cart, waggon, toward the toe, being the only part of the hoof free 

or artillery horfe. At prefent all (hoes in general are- from compreffion, enjoys a free circulation of that fluid 

too heavy : if the iron is good, fhoes need not be fo Vsccfiary for its nourifhment, and grows broader and 

thick as "they arr now generally made.— The, utmoft longer i from which extraordinary length of toe, the 

feverity ought to be inflicted upon all thofc who dap. horfe Humbles in his going, and cuts his legs. The 

fhoes on hot : this unpardonable lazinefa of farriers in finaller particles of find infinuate themfclves between 

making feet thus fit fhoes, inftead of fhoes fitting feet, the fhoe. and the heels, which grind them away, and 

dries up the hoof, and utterly deftfoya them. Fre- thereby ptoduce lamencfs. AS this is entirely owing 

quent removals of fhoes are detrimental, and tear the to the great ipring tbe heels of the horfe muft una- 

foot ; but fometimes they are very neceflary : this is an voidably have upon tbe heels of a fhoe made in thia 

inconvenience which half fhoes are liable to ; for the form. 

end of the fhoe, being very fhort, '• apt to work foon " This concave fhoe in time wears thin at the toe, 

into the foot, and confequently muft then be moved.'' and, yielding to the preffure made upon it, ia forced 

In a late treatife on thia fubjedi by Mr Clark of E- wider, and of confequence breaks off all that part of 

dinburgh, the common form of fhoes, and method of the cruft on the outfide of the nails. Inftances of this 

fhoeing, are, with great appearance of reafon, totally kind daily occur, infomuch that there hardly remains 

condemned, and a new form and method recommend- cruft fuflicient to fix a fhoe upon. 

ed, which feem founded on rational principles, and to " It is generally thought, that the broader a fhoe 

have been confirmed by experience. ia, and the more it covers the fble and frog, a horfe 

Common method. " In preparing the foot for the will travel the better. But, as has been formerly re- 

flioe, our author obferves, the frog, the folc, and the marked, the broader a fhoe is of this form, it muft be. 

bars or binders, are pared fo much that the blood fre- made the more concave ; and, of confequence, the 

Cjuenthr appears. The fhoe by its form (being thick contracting power upon the heels muft be die greater. 

• See Plate on tbe infide of the rim, and thin upon tbe outfide*). It is likewife' to be obferved, that, by ufing ftrong 

Clx XI IX. muft of confcquence be made concave or hollow on that broad-rimmed concave fhoes in the fummer-Ceafun, 

/ ■ fide which is placed immediately next the foot, in or- when the weather is hot and the roads very dry and 

der to prevent its retting upon the folc Tbe fhoes hard, if a horfe is obliged, to ride fail, the fhoes, by 

are generally of an immoderate weight and length, and repeated ftrokea (or friction) againft the ground, ac- 

every means is ufed to prevent the frog from reding quire a great degree of heat, which is communicated 

upon the ground, by making the ihoc-hecls thick, to the internal parts of the foot i and, together with 

broad, and ftrong, or railing cramps or caukcrs on the contraction upon the heels occafioned by the form 

them. of the iboe, muft certainly caufe exquifite pais. This 

" From this form of the fhoe, and from this me- is frequently fucceeded by a violent inflammation in 

thod of treating the hoof, the frog is raifed to a con- the internal parts of the hoof, and is the caufe of that 

fiderable height above the ground, the heels are de- difeafe in the feet fo fatal to the very beft of our 

prived of that fubftance which was provided by nature horfes, commonly termed a founder. This is alfb the 

to keep the craft' extended at a proper widenefs, and reafon why horfes, after a journey or a hard ride, are 

the foot is fixed as it were in a mould. obferved to fhift their feet fo frequently, and to Ik 

" By the preffure from the weight of the body, and down much. 

rcfilUr.ee from the outer edges of the flioe, the heelsare " If we attend further to the convex furfaee of 

forced together, and retain that fhapc imprefled upon this fhoe, and tbe convexity of the pavement upon 
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shoeing which barks milk, it *iil then be evident that it ii " Proper Method. It h to be remembered, that a shoeing. 
**" ' » ' ianpoauble for them to keep their feet from flipping borfe's fhoe ought by no means to pell upon the fole, ' — r— * 
in thii form of foe, efpccially upon declivities of otherwife it wjjjl occafion lamenels ; therefore it mod 
ftreets. . . ' . **" entirely ontne croft : and, in order that we may 

" It is idfo a common practice, especially in thin imitate the natural tread of the foot, the (hoe muft be 
place, to turn np the hecb of the fhoea into what is made fiat (if the height of the fole does sot forbid 
called crampi or catitri, by which mean* the weight it) ; it muft be of an equal tbicknefa all amend the 
.of toe horie U confined to a very narrow farfacc, tiz. ontfide of the rim (a) ; and on that part of it which 
the inner round edge of the fhoe-tim and the point! or ia to he placed immediately next the foot, a narrow 
cankers of each heel, which fooR wear round and rim or margin ia to be firmed, not exceeding the 
blunt; befides, they for the moft part are made by far breadth of the craft upon which it ia to teft, with the 
loo thick and long. The confequeirce ia, that it nail-holes placed exactly in the middle ; and from thia 
throw* the horte forward upon the toes, and is apt to narrow rim the fhoe is to be made gradually thinner 
make him flip and ftnmble. To thia caufe we mnft towards its inner edge. See fig. 5. 
likewife afcrtbe the frequent and fuddaii laraenefs hor- *' The breadth of the (ho* ia to be regulated by the 
tea are fubject to in the legs, by twitting the ligaments £ze of the foot, and the work to which the horte ia 
of the joints, tendons, Re. accu domed : but, in general, it fhould-be made rather 

" I do not sffiim that caukera are always hurtful, broad at the toe, and narrow towards the extremity of 
and ought to be laid afide : On the contrary, I grant, each heel, in order to let the frog reft with freedom 
that they, or fome fuck like contrivance, are extreme- upon the grour.d. The nccefGty of thia has been at- 
tyneceflary, and may be nfed with advantage upon flat ready mown. 

anoea where the ground is (lippery; but they Ihouldbe " The fhoe being thus formed and fhaped like the 
made thinner and fharper than thole commonly ufed, foot, the furfacc oT tbe craft is to be made fmootb. 
To a* to fink into the ground, otherwife they will rt- and the fhoe fixed on with eight or at moft ten nails, 
ther be hurtful than of any advantage. the heads of which fbould be funk into the holes, fo 

" The Cbinefe are faid to account a I'm all foot an aa to be equal with the furface of the (hoe. The 
ornament in their women, and for that purpsfe , when fole, frog, and bars, aa I bare already obferved, fhould 
young, their feet are confined in (milt (hoc*. This no never be pared, farther than taking off what ia ragged: 
doubt produces the de fired efteftj bat muft neccfTatily from the frog, and any excrefccncea or inequalities 
be very prejudicial to them in walking, and apt to reft- from the fole. And it i* very properly remarked by 
der them entirely lame. Mr Ofmer, * That the fhoe mould be made lib aa to 

" This practice, however, very much referable* our ftand a little wider at the extremity of each heel 
manner of (hoeing horte* : for, if we looked upon it than the foot itfelft otherwife, aa tbe foot grows in 
as an advantage to them to have long feel, with nar- length, the heel of the fhoe in a mort time gets with- 
row low heels, and ftrppofing we obferved no incon- ia tbe heel of the horfe ; which prrfTurc often break* 
venience to attend ft, or bad coofcqucnce to follow the cruft, and produces a temporary tameaata, perhaps 
it, we could not poflibly ufe a more efie&ual mean* to a corn.' 

bring it about, than by following the method already " Thia method of footing tiorfc* I have foHoaret 
defcribtd. long before Mr Ofmer's tveatife 00 that fubject. was 

" In (hoeing a horfe, therefore, we mould in this, fwblimed 1 aad for thefe feveral years paft J have eo- 
as in every other cafe, fludy to follow nature: and ceo deavoared to introduce it 1 ate practice, 
tainly that fhoe which ia made at fiich a form as to re- " Bat fo much are farriers, grooms, 6c. prejudiced 
femble as near as pofEble the natural tread and fhapc in favour of the common metliod of (hoeing and paring 
of the foot, mull be preferable to any other. -out the feet, that it ia with difficulty tbey can even be 

" But it it extremely difficult to lay down fixed prevailed upon to make a proper trial of it. 
rules with refpeA to the proper method to be obfer- " They cannot be fatisfied unlefs the frog be finely 
ved in treating the hoofs of different horfes : it is e- fhaped, the fole pared, and tbe bars cat out, in or- 
qunlry difficult to lay down any certain rale for deter- der to make the heels appear wide *(ay. Thia prac- 
mming the precife form to be grven their BWa. This "dee gives them a (how of widenefs for the time ; yet 
will be obvious to every -judicious practitioner, from that, together with the concave farm of the (hoe, for- 
tbe various ■conttrnftions of their feet, from dtfeafe, wards the contraction of the heels, which, when con- 
and from other ennfes that may occur; fo that a great firmed, renders the animal lasne for life. 
Beal rrrdft depend upon the difcretion and judgment of " la this fiat form of fhoe, its thickeft part is upon 
the operator, in proportioning the fhoe to tbe foot, by the outfide of the rim, where it is moll expofed to be 
imitating the natural tread, to prevent the hoof from worn | and being mode gradually thinner towards its 
contracting atatffhsp*. fnneredge, it fa therefore much lighter than -the com- 

" In order, therefore, to gire fome general idea of snan concave (hoe ; yet it wiD'laft equally as long,and 
what may be thought moft ueceffary in this matter, 1 with more advantage to the hoof; and aa the frog or . 
(hall endeavour to defcribe that form of ftioe and me- lie*] is BuWed to reft npon the ground, the foot en- 
thod of treating the hoofs of horfrs, which from cape- joys the fame points of fupport as in its natural flats. 
Hence I bare Found moft beneficial. rt moft therefore be much eafier for the horfe in hi* 

Vol. VII. Parti. T waw 

.( a) For a draught- horfe about half an inch thick, and -larger in propirtion fur a faddlediorfe. 
(b) Wide open heels a* -looked upon as a mark of a found good hoof. 
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Sharing, way of going, and be a meant of making him furer- upon bird ground (on this open! (hoc}, with that free* aas ciag.^ 

i." i ' ■' footed. It is likewise evident, that, from this Thoe, dom they would do if their fole* and frogs were allow. » - , 

the hoof cannot acquire any bad form ; when, at the ed to remain in their full natural ftrength. 
fame time, it receives every advantage that polfibry " Experience teaches ut, that, in very thin-foled 

could be expected from fhoeing. In this refpeft it mocs, we feel an acute pain front every fiurp'pointed 

may very properly be faid, that we make the (hoe to ftohe we happen to tread upon. Horfea are fcnGble 

the foot, and not the foot to the (hot, as is but too of the fame thing in their feet) when their folca, &c, 

much the cafe in the concave fhoes, where the foot are pared too thin. Hence they who are prejudiced 

very much refembks that of a cat'a fixed into a wal- againft this method, without ever refle&ng upon the 

nat-fhell. thin ftate of the fole, &c- are apt to condemn it, and 

." It is to be observed, that the hoofs of young draw their concluuont more from outward appearances 

horfes, before they are ihoed, for the moll part are than from any reafouingor knowledge of the ftructurt 

wide and open at the heels, and that the croft is fuffi- of the parts. From a due attention like wife to the 

ciently thick and ftrong to admit of the nails being fix- ftrodure of a horfe'a foot in a natural ftate, it will 

ed very near the extremities of each. But, as I have be obvious, that paring away the fole, frog, dec. ■ 

formerly remarked, from the conftant ufe of concave mull be hurtful, and in reality is deftroying that fob; 

fhoes, the cruft of this part of the foot grows thinner fiance provided by nature for the defence of the in- 

ond weaker ; and when the nails are fixed too far ternal part* of the foot; From fuck practice it mutt 

back, efpeciaOy upon the infide, the horfe becomes be more liable to accidents from hard bodies, fuch a* 

lame : to avoid this, they are placed more towards fharp Hones, nails, glafs, ic. From this confederation 

the fore-part of the hoof. This caufes the heels of the we will like wife find, that a narrojv piece of iron ad- 

h'orfe to have the greater fpring upon the heels of the apted to the fhapc and Gze of the foot, is the onl| 

.ihoe, which is fo very detrimental as to occafion lame- thing neccflary to protect the croft from breaking oc 

neb ; whereas, by uftng this flat form of /hoe, all thefe wearing away ; the fole, &c. requiring no defence if 

■ inconveniences are avoided; and if the hoofs of young never pared. 

horfea, from the firft time that they were Ihoed, were " There is one obfcrvation I would farther .make, 

continued to be conftantly treated according to the me- which is, that the fhoe Humid be made of good iron, 

thod here recommended, the heels would always re- well worked, or what fmiths call Itanuatr -hardened, 

tain their natural ftrength and fhape. that is, beat all over lightly with a hammer when al- 

" By following this flat method of (hoeing, and moll cold. The Spanietds and Pomigucte farriers life 

manner of treating the hoofs, fevers! horfes now under this practice greatly, in fa much that many people, who 

my care, that were formerly tender- footed, and fte- have feen them at work, have reported that they form 

quently lame, while fhoed with broad concave (hoes, their horfes (hoes without heating them in the fire aa 

are now quite found, and their hoofs in as good condi- are do. It is well known, that beating of iron till it ' 

tion as when the fiift (hoes were put upon them: In it red (often* it greatly j am) when fhoe* thus foftened 

particular, the horfe that wore the broad concave are put upon horfes feet, they wear away like lead, 

fluxs, from which the drawings of fig. 2. and 3. were But when the fhoes arc well hammered, the iron be- 

; taken, now goes perfectly found in the open narrow comes more compact, firm, and hard) fo that a wett- 

kind of fhoes, as reprefented fig. a- 5. hammered fhoe, though made confiderably lighter, yet 

■ . "If farriers confidered attentively the defign of will laft at long as one that is made heavier j the ad- 
fhoeing horfes, and would take pains to make them- vantage of which is obvious, as the horfe will move his 

• Selves acquainted with the anatomical ftructure of the feet with more activity, and be in left danger of cut- 
foot, they would then be convinced, that this method ting his legs. 

of treating the hoofs, and this form of (hoe is pre- " The common concave flioes are very faulty in 

ferable to that which is fo generally practiced. this refpect -, for, iu fitting or lhaping them to the 

" It has been alleged, that in this form of. fhoe foot, they require to be frequently heated, in order 

horfes do not go fo well at in that commonly ufed. to make them bend to the unequal furface which the 

This objection will eafily be hud afide, by attending hoof acquires from the conftant ufe of thefe (hoes : 

:to the following particular!. Thete arc but few prac- they thereby become (oft ; and to attempt to harden 

titioners that Can or will endeavour to make this fort them by beating or hammering when they are ihaped 

«f fhoe as it ought to be. The iron, in forming it, to the foot would undo the whole. But flat fhoes, 

does not fo eafily torn into the circular fhape necef- by making them, when heated, a little narrower than 

fary as in the common fhoe 1 and perhaps this is the the foot, will, by meant of hammering, become wi- 

principal reafon why farriers object to it, cfpeciaUy der, sad acquire a degree of elafticity and firmness 

where they work much by the piece. And as many which it it neceflary they fhould have, but impoffible 

horfea that are commonly Ihoed with concave fhoes to be given them by .any other means whetever ; Jb 

.have their fole* confiderably higher than the cruft, if that any farrier, from practice, will £0011 be able to 

the fhoe is not properly formed, or if it is made too judge, from the quality of the iron, how much a fhoe, 

flat, it muft unavoidably reft upon the fole, and occa- in fitting it to the circumference of the hoof, will 

fioa lameness. - ftrctch by hammering when ir is almoft cold; this o- 



< The practice of paring the fole and frog is alio fo Deration, in fitting flat fhoes, will be the left difficult, 
valcnt, and thought fo abfolutely neceflary, that it efpeciaUy when it ii confidered, that as there are no toe- 
is indifcriminately practifed, even to excels, on all qualities on the furface of the hoof (or at leaft ought 



kinds of feet : And while this method continues to not to be) which require to be bended thereto, flioes 
he followed, it cannot be exacted that horfea tan .go of this kind only require to be made fmooth and flat 1 
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6hw*ig, hence they'witt prefs equally upon the circumference be made higher fori draught horfc. The key or handle * 

'' (''"■' or cruft' of the hoof, which ii the natural tread of a that it neceflary to fcrew them in and out occaMonally, ~ 

(lorfe." ii made in the Ihape of the capital letter T, and of a 

-. Then the roads, &c. are covered with ice, it be- fufficient Dec and ftrength ; at the bottom of the 

opines neceffary to have the heeli of the (hoes turned handle, a focket or cavity mull be made, properly ad- 

up, and frequently flun-pened, in order to prevent hor- apted to the Ihape of the fteel point, and fo deep aa 

lei from flipping and falling. As thia cannot be done to receive the whole head of the point that is above toe 

without the frequent moving of the fhoe*, which breaks flioe. In order to prevent the fcrew from breaking at 

rind deftroyi the craft of the hoofs where the nails are the neck, it will be neceflary to make it of a gradual 

drove, to prevent thia, it ia recommended to thofe who taper ; the fame is likewife to ha -c-bferved of the fe- 

are willing to be at the expencc, to have fteel points male fcrew that receive ,ft, that ia, the hole mud be 

Icfewed into the heels or quarters of each (hoe, which wider on the upper part of the (hoc than the under 

might betaken out and put in occasionally. part ; the (harp points may be tempered or hardened, 

The method of doiag this properly, at directed by in order to prevent them from growing too foon blunt; 

Mr Clark, is firft to have the flioes fitted to the ihape but when they become blunt, they may be (harpened 

«f the hoof, then to make a fmall round hole in the as at firft. Thefe points mould be unferewed when the 

extremity of each heel, or in the quarters, about three- horfc ia put into the (table, as the ftones will do them 

eighths of an inch in diameter, or more, in proportion more injury in a few minutes than a days riding on ice.. 

to the breadth and Gze of the ihoe ; in each of thefe A draught horfc mould have one point on each flioe, 

holes a fcrew is to be made ■ the fteel points are like- as that gives them firmer footing in drawing on ice j 

wise to have a fcrew on them, exaftly fitted to that in but for a faddlc horfc, when they arc put there, they 

the mors. Care mull be taken that the fcrew on the are apt to make him trip and durable. 
points is no longer, when they arc fcrewed into the When the fhoes are provided with thefe points, a 

(hoe, than the thicknefa of the latter. The fteel points horfc will travel on ice .with the greater! fecurity and 

are to be made (harp i they may cither be made fquare, deadinefs, much more fo than on caufeway or turnpike 

-triangular, or chiffel pointed, aa may be mod agree, roads, as the weight of the horfe preffei them oowa 

Ale ; the height of the point above the (hoe (hould in the ice at every ftep he makes. 
■ot exceed half an inch for a faddlc horfe ; they may 
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r-rthiot:, ' FARTHING, a fmaU Knglifh copper coin, a- wards each of them had twelve, after the manner of Fsfcets, 

Fjfca. mounting to one-fourth of 8 penny. It was anciently the kings. ' Fa fci*. t 

* » ' ofltAftribag, at being the fourth of the integer or When the magiftrates who by right had the axes " "*"*£ 

penny. carried before them, had a mind to (how forae defe- 

F/tBTBiito of Gold, a coin ufed in ancient times, rence to the people, or fome perfon of Angular me* 

containing in value the fourth part of a noble, or zod. rit, they either lent away the lifters, or commanded 

fiber. It is mentioned in the ftat. 9 Hen. V. cap. 7. them to lower the fafecs before them, which waa called- 

where it is enacted, that there (hall be good and fvimhicre fafcei. Many inftancea of this occur in Re- 

juft weight of the noble, half-noble, and farthing of man biftory. 
gold. ' FASCETS, in the art of making glafs, arc the 

FjmTBMa. «/ Land feema to differ from taxbiko- irons thruft into the mouths of bottles, in order to con- 

deali For in a furvey-book of the manor of Weft- vey them to the annealing tower. . 

Hapten in Devonshire, there is an entry thus 1 A. B. ' FASCIA, in antiquity, a thin fafh which the Ko- 

holds fix farthings of land at 1 26 1. per an*. So that man women wrapped round their bodies, next to the 

the farthing of land muft have been a conuderablc (kin, in order to make them (lender. Something of- 

quantity, far more than a rood. this fort feema alfo to have been in ufc amongft the 

FASCES, in Roman antiquity, axet tied up toge" Grecian ladies, if we can depend upon the reprefcnta- 

tlier with rods, or ftavet, and borne before the Roman tion given by Terence, Eun. Act. 2. Sc. 4. 
■oagiftraici as a badge of their office and authority. HnwtTmia, «/ wgiMum »y>™™, pu, metro JbsM 

According to Floras, the ufe of the fafcet was in- Zk mtf u im m m li f fi t Wft ss r/ sri, m gratUftjLm. 

troduced by the elder Tarquin the fifth lung of Rome;' Fmcia, 'in- architecture, fignifies any flat member 

and were then the mark of the fovereigtf drgnity . In ■ having a confiderable breadth and but a fmall project 

after-times they were borne before the coofuls, but by , ture, as the band of aa architrave, larmier, &c Jn 

bunt only, each his day; they bad each of them n, brick-buildings, the jtrttinga out of the bricks beyond 

borne by aa many lifters. Thefe fafcee confided of the window) in the feverS ftoriet except the faigheft 

branches of elm 1 having in the middle a feenris or axe, ate cdied fa/eiot, Ot/qftit. 

the bead of which ftood out beyond the reft. Pubti- Fascia Lata, ia anatomy, a mufole of the kg, call-, 

cola took the axe out of tbii fatcea, as Plutarch afliiret ed dtofemi wKiairaao/ui. See A* atomy, Tattmftb*. 

nt, to remove from the people all occafion of terror. Jfuftta. 

After the confult, the prefers aflumed the fates. In, . Fasci.se, in aftronomy, the belts feen on the dint 

tlte-government of the decemviri, it was the praftice at of the fuperior plarteta Mart, Jupker, and Satnrn. St*. ' 

*V4 for only one of tbem to have the faftes. After- AtTWantU rtffn. •' 

' " Tl ' >FASCJ% ■- 
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FABCIALIS, in anatomy, one of tbe miucle* of wbg-tramotn, by a rabbit, and a anrobcr otfcong n 
the thigh) caHed fartoiiai. See Anatomy, Table if or fpiket driien from without. 



i.ptc— *4* MuJUtt. FAST, in general, denotes the abftinence from 

I - FASCINATION (from the Greek /*««.<«, to **©d, (feeFA*Tino)} bnt n more pmieularfj nfed for 

ftjttuaxt or U-w'iich), a fort of witchcraft fuppofed to fuch abftiuence on a religion* account. 

operate either hy the eye or the tongue. Rdigiou* fafting hat been praclifed by moft nation* 

Ancient 'writer* diitiuguiih two forts of fafcination, from the remoter! antiquity. Some divine* e»e« pre- 

«ne perforaned by looking, or the efficacy of the eye. teod iti origin in the earthly paradife, where our firft 

Such is tliai fpoken of by Virgil in his third eclogue : parent! were forbidden to eat of the tree of know- 

«{£m jd. i«™ ****■«; fifciiuit .£««. ledge. But though this fcem* carrying the runner too 

The fecond by word., and efpecially rn.Kgi.ant pratfe* f "- k ■ *"■?■ ** *? J'"* **** °" "bfcrred 

Bneh i. that mentioned by the fame poet ™ ■* kmA *•" ."« u finc ? ll ' fir & »*«utTo n . Nor were the ne.gV 

bourmg heathen*, *». the Egyptian*, rhcemciaus, 

and Auyrian*, without their tafta. The Egyptian*, 



.iaW/fch-W r;r, fa™™/™*™ according to Heeodotu*, fccrificed a cow to IB*, after 

„ * , ,,,.,.,-,».. c baring prepared them id re* by falling and prayer: a 

Horace toochei on both kind, in run firft book of ^^ r^ ^ ^^ ^^ w ( g e womm rf Ct _ 

•P 1 ""* rene. Porphyry affirm*, that the Egyptian*, before 

Ni* ipii .Mjm 11U f,a ammti* juifym jbdr ftated facnuce*, always rafted a great many day*, 

Limit, ™ **• *»/«», -rfip,, „«*.*. fometime* for fix week* j and that the lea ft: behoved to 

. FASCINES, in fortification, faggots of (mail wood, be for few n day*: during all which time the pried* 

of about a foot diameter) and fix feet long, bound is and devotees not only abstained from flrfli, fiih, wine, 

the middle, and tf, both end*. They are uusd in tailing and oil ; but even from bread, and foroe kind* of pulfe, - 

batteries, making chandelier*, in tilling up the moat Tbcfe avfierities were communicated by them to the 

to facilitate the paflage to the wall, in binding the ram- Greek*, who obierrcd their fail* much in the fame 

(tarts where the enjth i* bad, and in making parapets manner. The Athenian* had the Eleufioian and Thef- 

of trenches to fcreen the men. Some of them are dip- tnophorian fafta, the obfemtion of which wa* very ri- 

ped in melted pitch or tarj and, being fet on fire, ferre gorout, efpecially among the women, who fpent one 

to burn the enemy'* lodgments or other works. whole day fitting on the ground in a mournful drefs. 

In the corrupt Latin they ufe Jitfitmimti, fmftmma, without taking my UBUrifhment. In the ifland of' 

and fafaiiata, Sec. to fignify the pale*, fatcine*, &c. Crete, the ptielit of Jupiter were obliged to'abftain all 

ufed to inclofethc ancient caAlea, &c. their live* from fifh, flefh, and baked meat*. Apu- 

FASCiOLA.ji aoology, the Fi>u«« or Go una* htiu* informs in, that whoever had a mind to be mi— 

Worm; A genus of infects of the order of vermes intef- tiated in the myftene* of Cybde were obliged to pre- 

nutCXC.tua; of which the characters are thefe; The body is pare tfaemXehea by fafting ten day* j and, fn fhort, all - 

Aattiih, and ha* a aent bole at the extremity and on the the pagan deities, whether male or female, required* 

belly. There are several fpectes. i.Theavepatica.or liver- this duty of tbofe that defired tobe initiated into their, 

flake, grows to two third* of an inch in length, though myfteriea, of their priefti and prieltefle* thai gave the : 

it i* more nfiiaHy net with not half that fize ; and it* oracles, and of tbofe that fame to confuk them, 
breadth is neatly equal to two thirds of it* length ; it Among the heathen* fafting wis *Hb practrfed fje- 

is flattift, but fomewhat rounded an the bock, and has fere fame of their military taterpr tfrs. Arittotle in- - 

about tight deep longitudinal furrows ia two feries; form* us, that the Lacedemonian* baring refolvcd* to- 

it* flcin iafoft and- whitifti, wkha tinge of brown. The fuccour a city of the atbes, ordained a fail throughout 

kinder part i* rounded, the tare part ia ftimilhed with the whole extent of their dominion*, wirhoM excepting . 

n large month ; it bean force refembhince to the feed even the domeflic antraali : and this they did for two •' 

of t be common gowd, whence it ba* acquired the name ends ; one to fpare provmca* in favour oftte befieged ; . 

of tbe gourd worm. It it found in frefh waters, in the other to draw down the Ueffing af heaven upon 

ditches, at the roots of ftoncn, fometitn« in the in- their enterprife. The inhabitant* of Tarcntum, when ■. 
teftioeo, and often in the fabftaace of the other vifoera "iJefiegedby the Romans, demanded foceour* from their 

in quadruped*. It often infcft* the liver af tfaeep, and neighbour* of Rhcgium, who immediately commanoed 

on that account J* called btpatka. Bog* with talt in a fan thiougbout their whole territories. Their enter- 

them fhouM he placed in the fold that ttte fteep might prtfe having had good fucccfe by their throwing a fup- 

Hek them, which ia the only remedy, j. Tie laiefti- ply of provi&oH into the town, tbe Romans were ofc— 

nalis, or Inteftinal Flake, ia of a loss; (lender form, if tired to raife the Beget and the Tarentmei, in memory 

extended; when centra ft ed, of a fubotal bra. In- ot this deliverance, mftituted aperpetnalfaft. 
kabits the ioteftiaet of fre& -water fifh j often found in Fading ba* nlwaya bees reckoned a partienUr dirty 

bream*. j. The barbata, ii white, with tranfverfe among pbilofophers and reGgtMH people, feme of whom 

papilla: in the mouth. It i* of an oblong fntpe, and have carried Hkcir nbftinence to an incredible length. 

about the arte «rf a cuci:«iber-4c*d. It ***wa4 in the At Rameit-wm pra&ifedby kingaaird emperors them - 

iMcftine* of the fepi* iotiges felvea. Numa Ponipitiii*, Julius Ciefar, Auguttna, Vef- 

FASHION-heces, inthefea-bngiiage.theaftmoft pafian, and other*, we arc toid, had *eir ftated faft- 

or hinrknoft timbers of a ftup, which tormrnate the day* : and Jalian the npoftate wa* lb exaft in this ob- 

brrtdih, and foam the ihape of tbe ftera. They are fervance asiooutdo the prieft* themfcWes, nnd eventae 

united to the fttrn-pofl, artd to the -CaV&etnfty «f tbe tteft rigid phikifBpber*. The Pythagoreans kept *t 
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F*ft. «on*tnue.tlent ; but with this dnftPtnee, tint tfaey be- the eve thereof, not only to fsft, but alfo to ab&stin VUlk- 

■V '- fieved the ufe of fifh to he equally unlawful with that from fleep,, for the greater certainty. For this purpofie ■*■*■ 

of left. Befid«« their conftont temperance, they tlfo the bigh.pru.-ft hart uuder-cffieeri to wake him, if our- _ *;-„ 

frequently tailed rigidly for r very long time. In this taken with deep ; again ft which other preservatives 

lefpecr, however, they were all outdone by their ma- were alfo made ufe of. 

fttr Pythagoras, who continued hi* fifts for no left FAS GERMANS, or Fasti KQ-*r.n, q. d. htm'mn 

■than 4.0 day* together. Even ApoHoniui Tyaoeuf, tabtnla, was afed in our ancient euttoms for men in 

««e of hi) mod famout difciples, could never come up repute and fubftancc ( or rather for pledget, fureties, 

to him in the length of fail fafti, though they greatly or boudfinen, who, according to the Saxon polity* 

«ieecdedtbofe«f«heordjnaryPythagorcani. Thegyrn- were faft bound to anfwer for one another' 1 peaceable 

••ofophifte, or bracfemaua of the rat, are alfo very re- behaviour. 

morkahV: for- Their fevere faftinge ; and the Chincfe, FASTI, in Roman antiquity, the kalendar wherein 

according to father le Comte, have alio their tated rafts, were cxpreiTed the feveral days of the year, with their 

with forms of prayer for preferring them from bane*- fcafta, games, and other ceremonies, 
aefs, inundations, earthquakes, Sec. The Mahometan! There were two forts of fafti, the greater and leia ( 

-too, who pofleft fo large a part of Aha, are very re- the fomer being diftinguifhed by the appellation ftjii 

■«arkaMeforth«feiaon*erraaca«f their rafts; and the magiflralei, and the latter by that of fajii kakndaru. 
aaactnefe of their dcrvifci in this refpeft is extraordi- 1. The Fafti Kalendarei, which were what vrasproper- 

aury. . ly and primarily called /«/?j, are defined by Feftua Pom- 

Faftiug was often used by the heathens for fuperfti- peius to be book* containing a description of the 

tiouB parpafes 1 iometimea to procure the interpret!- whole year : i. *. Ephemeridea, or diariei, diftinguilh- 

tiens of dreams 1 at others, to be an antidote again* ing the feveaal kinds of daya, frjb, proftfH j fafti, 

aheir pernicious contcqncncee. A piece of fuperfti- trfy/H, &c. The author hereof wa* Numa, who conv- 

tion prevails to this day among the Jews ; who, though tnitted the care and direction of the fafti to the poo* 

eapreWy forbidden to faft oh Sabbath -days, think them- ttfra maximus, whom the people ufed to go and confute 

-■elves at liberty to difprnfc with this duty when they on every occafioa. This cuftom held till the year of 

happen t* have frightful and unlucky dreams the night Rome 450, when C- Flavins, fecretary to the ponti- 

prccediug, that threatened them with great mister- sloes, expofed in the forum a lift of all the days where- 

smoes. On tbefe occaftons they abferve a formal faft an it was lawful to work t which was La acceptable to 

she whole day ; and at night the patient, having in- the people, that they made him curule tndile. 
■vited three of his friends, addrefles himself to them fe- Thefe Idler fafti, or fafti calendarea, were of two- 

wn times in a wry Solemn manner, haying, •' May hinds, urbani and rujtici. 

the dream I have hod prove a lucky one!" And his The fafti urbani, or Mi of the city, were thole 

^friends anfwer as many times, ** Amen, may it be which obtained or were obferved in the city. Some, 

lucky, and God make it fo*" After which, in order will have them thus called beeaufe they were efcpofed 

ao eneomage him, they conclude the ceremony with publicly in divers parts of the city ; though, by the 

thefe words of Eeclefiaftea, M Go eat thy bread with varum) infer iptloos or graving* thereof on antique 

.jays" and then fct tfeemferres down to table. They ftoncs, one would imagine that private perfbu* bast 

have alfo added feveral falls not commanded in the law them likewife ia their houfes. Ovid undertook ta - 

•f Mofes, particularly three, in memory of fore di- iHuftrate thefe fafti urbani, and comment on these, 

Areffes their aation has fuffered at different times, in his Libri Faftorum, whereof, we hare the fix firft. . 

The abftinenct of the ancient Jews commonly left- booki SiHiemainrngj the futlaft, if ever they were writ- - 

•' , dd ay or 18 hoars at a time ; beginning before fun- ten, being loft. 
"set, and not ending tul fome hours after fiinfat neat In the fafti rmfiri, or country fafti, were expreflei 

, fay. On tfteie days they were obliged to wear (he feveral days, feafts, flu. to be observed by the 

white robes in token of grief and repentance 1 to co- country people : {or as thefe were taken vp in tilling 

vet them&lrei with fackeleth, or their worft clothes* the ground, fewer feafta, faerifiocs, ceremonies, ana 

•a lie an afiies) to fprinhle them on their head, Ac. holidays, were enjoined them than the inhabitants oi 

Some fpent the whale night and day following in At eides ; and they had alfo tame peculiar ones not ob- 

tem pic or fynagognev in prayers and ether' devotion*, served at Rome. Thefe ruftie fafti contained little 

barefooted, with n fconrge in their hands, of which more than the ceremonies of the calends, nones, and 

they fometimes made a gooeVufc in order to ratfe their ides 1 the fain, figoi of the aodiac. iacreaie and dc- 

xeaL Laftty, in order to complete their ahftmenee, ctcafe of the days, the tutelary gods nf cadi months 

at ntght they were to eat nothing but a Iktk bread and certain dire&ons for rum works to be performed . 

dipped in water, with fome fait far frefrning t exoept each month, 

they ehofe co add to their repaft fome bitter herbs and a. In the greater fafti, or F*jli Mmpfirata, wtrtr- 

fdutt npreffed the feveral fratts, with every thing rela- 

Tbe-aweients, hefh Jews and Pagans, had alfo their ting to. the gods, rehgion, and the naagiftratcs | the 

faftafbr purifying the body, part ieularly the priefts emperors, their bivtfl-days, officer, davs confecratcr) to 

and fuch as were any way employed at tbe altars ; fur them, and fcafla aad cereaMaies eftabHihed in diar 

when noftnrnal diforders happened to thefe, it was nn. honour, or for their profperky, floe. With a number 

lawful for rhem to approach ell the next day, which nf fuch eirenraftanoei -did lattery at length fwel the 

they were-httmd to employ in purify ing .themfcives. fafti; when they became denominated Magni to diftin. 

On this account, at Brest fefttvals, vAere theirmimftry gnifh them from the baw kalendar, or fafti kalendarei, . 

«rcnd«at be<£^en£d with. k «n« ufual £sr them, on •. FAsriwaaaUan etuwsu^e^r-ntgrftproftime, where. 
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in the fewral years vtctc denoted by the tefpe&ve coo- that they could Hot he fenfibt* any bid been fwsflow- Fsftkf. 

_ fids, with the principal events that happened during ed. About this time they got fome water from » too* '" »"■* 

■ their eosfulates j thefe were called alfo fa/ii ttnfiilartf, ted medicinal fpring in Brae-Mar, fosne of which they 

or amfiiiar fa/K. attempted to make her fwallow, but without effete. 

Fasti, ot Dies Fafii, alfo denoted court-day*. The They continued their trial*, however, for three morn- 

nont/^fi faftomn, » formed of the verb fori, " to ingt[ rubbing her throat with the water, which run 

Jpeak*" becaufe during thofe days the court* were out at the comers of her mouth. On the third mom* 

opened, oaufes might be heard, and the pnctor waa ing during the operation, Ihe cried out, " Giro -me 

allowed fori, to pronounce the three word*, dt, dim, more water \" and (wallowed with eafe all that ra- 

■adJiea i The other days wherein this waa prohibited mained in the hottlc. She fpoke no more intelligibly 

were called nefo/H ; thus Ovid, for* year; though fhe -continued to mutter fome word*, 

HU mtfpjhu crU, ft f*ni trim ttrlaJ&Mtwr i which her parent* only underftoad, for 14 day*. She 

fBJhH iriupir f*m Itgi tioiit fi. continued to reject all kind* of food and drink t»U 

Thefe fat Mi were noted in toe luleader by the letter July 1765. At this time her fitter thought, byforoc 

•F: but obfervc, that there were fome days « ptrtefofi, figne Die made, that the wanted her jaws opened; and 

ipanly fafii, partly n*fajH; i. e. juftice might be diftri- this being done, not without violence, »e called ia- 

butcd at certain time* of the day, and not at other*, tdligibly for a drink, and drank with eafe about eat 

Thefe days were called htftnj/i, and were marked in Englnth pint of water. Her father then anted her why 

the kakndar thusj F. -P. fa/ltu pnrn» t where juftice (he would not make fome figni when ihe wanted » .■ 

might be demaeded during the firft part of that day. drink? to which Ike atfwered, why fhould (he when 

FASTING, the abftaining from food. See Fast, the had «o define. It wu now fuppofed that ihe had 

Many wonderful dories have been told of extraonli- regained the faculty of fpeeoh; and her jawa were kept 

nary falling ; great numbers of which undoubtedly open for about three week* by oteau* of a wedge. But 

enuft be fake. Others, however, we have on very good in four at- five days ihe became totally Stent, and the 
authority, of- which fotne are mentioned under the ar- - wedge waa raaaoTcd becaufe it made her lipa fore. She 

tide Aas-rmiNCB. Another we have in the ft ilk howevre, continued feaGble t and when' her ey«- 

■ Fastisq Woman. A full account of this very on- lid* were opeeed, knew every body, as could be guefled 

common cafe ii given in the Phil. Ttaaf. Vol. LXVIL from thefige* the made. * 

ipart I. the fubftancc of which follows : The woman. By continuing thrirattemptsto.forcee^OTrierja«% 

whofe name wa* Janet M'Leod, an inhabitant in the two of the under foreteeth were driven outs and of 

cieriQi of Kincardine in .Roftihite, continued healthy thi* opening her parents codeaoooied ta avail- then*-, 

till ihe was 1 5 years of age, when (he had a pretty fever* felvea by putting fame thin Dourifking -drink into h*r 

■epileptic -fit ; after this (he bad an interval of heakh for mouth* but withont effect, aa it always retained by the 

■four years, and then another epileptic fit which cooti* corner*. -Sometimes they thought ofthruftiog a Jittte 

nueda whole day and a night. A few day* after- dough of oatmeal through this gap of the teeth, which 

wards Ihe was feited with a fewer, which continued -the would retain a Jew fecondi, and then return with 

-with violence fevcial weeks, and from which ihe did fomething like a draining to vomit, without-one pat> 

not perfectly recover for fome months. At thi* tide going down. Nor, were the family Jenfible of 

eime ihe loft the *fe of her eye-lids ; fo that (he was any thing like fwallowing for four years, excepting the ' 

under a necdnty of keeping them open with the fin- final! draught of Brae-Mar water and the English pint 

gen of one hand, whenever Aw wanted to look about of common water. For the laft three years (he had not 

her. In other refpefls the continued in pretty good any evacuation by (tool or urine, except that oncefor. 

health ; only fhe never had any appearance of menses* twice a-week ihe pafled a few drop* of urine, -about a* 

(hut periodically fptt «p blood in pretty large quant i- couth, to ufe the CBpttffioB of her parents, as would 

ties, end at the lame time it flowed from the notei wet the forface of a halfpenny. In this fituaiiou the ( 

-This difcharge continued fevcrai year* (' but at laft was vifited by Dr Mackenzie, who communicated the 

it ceafed.: and foou after (he had a third epileptic fit, account of her cafe to the Royal Society. He found - 

and after that a fever' from which (he recovered very her not at all emaciated 1 her knees were bent and the 

fiowly. Six week* after the crifig, the ftole out of the hamft rings tight, fo that her beds almost touched her 

■houfc unknown to her psreota,: wh* were bufied in buttock* She flept much, and was very quiet: but 

their haired: work, end bound the sheave* of a ridge when awake, kept a eomtant whimpering like a aesr* 

before (he wse obferved- ■' $n the evening ihe took to bom weakly infant. She never could 1 stasia a wo* 

her bed, complaining much of her htart (mod proba- merit on her back, hut always feu to out fide or aoo- 

b!y her Jlomdcb, according to the fArsieelogy. of that theri and her chin wa* clapped dofe to her bteaft, nor 

country ) and her head. From that time lift never rofe could it hy any force be moved backward*, 
for five years, but wat oecafioaaHy lifted -out of bed. The doctor paid his-firft vifit in the etoath of Oct 

She feldom fpoke a word, end took fo little feed thai tobori and five year* afterwards, via. in October 1 77*1 

ft feemed fcaree fufficfent to fuppert * fucking infautt wtt induced to pay her a fecood vifit, by bearing that 

<F.ven this fmsll quantity wastakea by oompulfion; and Ihe was recovering, and had begun to eat and drink, 

at Uft, about Whitfunday 1763, ftte totally itfufed The account given him wssmoft extraordinary. Her. 

every kind of food or drink. Her jaw now btoasne fo parents one day rstanuug from their country' labours 

fail locked, that it was with the grcsMft dittculty he* ( having left their, daughter fixed to her bed as ufual), 

father was able to open her teeth a little, in order to were greath/ f nrprifed to find her fitting upon her hams, 

admit a fmall quantity of gruel or Whey ) but of this on the fide of the boufe oppofite to her bed-place, fpin* 

fc much prBeiBlly run ont at the ootosrs of kertaaeih,. Ringwi* her mother's ch'fcrff. All thefood (he took 
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■ M that time wu only to emmblt a little oat or barley had been loft, by winding (or Jccnfing) it through a Facnng 

"' cake iu the palm of her hand, aa if to feed a chicken, fmall iperture which the breath of the iheep had made ''II 

She put little crambi of this into the gap of her teeth ; in the fnow ; the fervam thereupon dug away the **' j 

aolted them-" about for fome time in her mouth ; and fnow, and releafed the captive from its prifon i it im- 

then funked out of the palm of her hand a tittle water, mediately ran to a neighbouring fpring, at which it 

whey, or milk; and this only onse or twice a-day, and drank for a confiderablc time, and afterwards rejoined 

even that' by compulfion. She never attempted to iti old companions m though no fuch accident had be- 

beak.; her jaw* were faft locked, and her eyes ftiut. fallen it. On infpe&ing the place where it wat found. 

On opening her eye-lids, the balls were found to be it appeared to hare flood between two large ftonea 

turned up under the edge of the os fronbi) her eoun- which lay parallel with each other at about two feet 

tcuance waaghaftly, her complexion pale, and her whole add an half diftaucc, and probably were the meant of 

nerfon emaciated. She fesmed it nfible, and tradable protecting it from the great weight of the fnow, which 

jq every thing except in taking food. Thia Jbe did in that place lay feveral yardi thick ; from the num- 

-with the utmost reinftance, and even cried before ber of Hones around it, it did not appear that the fheep 

flic yielded. The gaeat change of her look* Dr Mac- had been able to pick op any food during iti confine? 

keuiie attributed - to her fpinning flax on the di- mem. Soon afterwards it* owner removed it to fome 

■ftafi", which cxhanfted too much of the faliva ; and low land* ; but as it had nearly loft ita appetite, it waa 

therefore he recommended to her parents; to confine fed with bread and milk for fbmc time : in about a fort- 

Aer totally to the fpinning of wool. In 1775, Ihe night after ita enlargement it loft ita fight and wool; 

■was vifitcd again, and found to be greatly improved in but in a few weeks afterward* they both returned a- 

-her look* as well aa ftrength t ber food was alio con- gain, and in the coarie of the following fummcr it was 

hderaoly mcrcafed in quantity t though even then Ihe quite recovered. The remaining Iheep wu found 

did not take more than would be fusnetent to fuftain dead about a week after the difcovery of the other." 
an infant of two yean of age. In the fame publication f is recorded the death, off Supplfte 

• > The following remarkable inftanees of animals being one Caleb Elliot, a vifionary enthaliaft, who meant to"' 8 ?' °* 
able tolfve long without food, arc related by Sir Wil- have fatted 40 days, and actually furvived 1 6. without ' "J^ 
liam Hamilton in hit account of the late earthquakes food) having obftinately tcfufed Jjiftcnanoc of every 

.in Italy, (Pbti. Traa/ vol f$.J « At Soriano (bye kind. 

he), two fattened hogs that had remained buried un- FASTOLF (Sit John), a valiant and renowned 

dcr a heap of ruins, were taken out alive the 4>d day; Englith officer, a knight-banneret and of the garter, 

they were lean and- weak, hut foon recovered." A- who forved in France under Henry IV. V. and VL 

in, " At Meafinn two mulct belonging to the Duke waa defcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, and 

Bclvifo remained under a heap of ruint,one of them waa born about the year 1377* He wat a* much uv 

aa days, and the other aj day* 1 they would not eat ftinguilhcd for his virtue at home aa for hit valour 

for fome dayt, but drank water plentifully, and arc abroad j and became no left amiable in hit private, 

now recovered. There arc numbcrlefa inftanees of than he had been admirable in his public character. 

dogs remaining, many dayt in the fitmc fituation ; and He died in 1459, upward* of 8q yearn of age, a* we 

a hen belonging to the Britifti vice-conful at Mcffina, learn from hi* noted cotemporary William Caxton that 

.that had been .clofery fttut up under the ruint of hit firft Englilh printer. By an unaccountable miftake.it 

• houfe, waa taken out- the and day, and is now recover- has been afierted, that Shakefpcar'* Falftaff wa* drawn 
«d t U did not cat for fome days, but drank freely ■, to ridicule this great man 1 and this ha* made judici- 
it wat emaciated, and Jhowed little figns of life at firft. ou* biographer* more ft udious to preferve hit repute- 
From .thefe inftanees,' and thofe related before of the lion. 

hogtat Soriano, and feveral other* of the fame kind FAT, an oily concrete fubftancc depofitcd in differ*, 

.that have been rebated tome, but which being left re- eat parts of animal bodies. See Anatomy, a 3 -83. 
i usrkaole I omit, one may conclude, that long fating Strong eiwcife, preternatural heat, an acrimonioua 

> is alwayi attended with great thirft and total loft of ftate of the juice*, and ether like caufca, by which tha 

.appetite " oily part* of the blood are attenuated, leiblved, on evar 

. 'An inftance of a fimilar kind, not left remarkable cuated, prevent the generation qf fat j labours of tha 

than either of the two preceding, we find in tha Gentle- mind alio have this effect, as. well aa labour o 
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n'» haagaaine for Jan. 1785, communicated by a rature of the body. Hence reft and plentiful food arm 

ooirefpondtnt, aa follows t M Curing the heavy fnow fnfficieat to fatten brutea 1 hut with men it ia often 

which fell in the night of the 7th of January 1 776, a othcrwrte. It i* furprifing how foon fome birds grow 

parcel of fheep belonging twMr John WobVy.of Mat- fat) ortalon* in 24 hours, and lark* ftill iooner. 
- lock, in. DcrhynVire, which were paftarcd oa that part Fats may be divided, from their conliftence, into 

of the Eaft Hour that lie* within the manor of Mat- three kind*; (».) The foft and thia, which grow per. 

" lock, were covered with the drifted fnow 1 in the iccUy liquid in a very fnull beat 1 (a) The thick and . 

course of a day or two all the sheep that vera covered conhftcnt, which liquify left readily t and, (3.) The 

with the fnow were found again, except two, which hard and firm, which require a ftill ftrongcr heat to 

were coniequcfttly given op aa soft i but on the 14th melt them. The firft is calkd Bingut&t the fecund, 

•f February following (fome time after the break of Amtaagm; and the third, jldefi, as taken from the 

. the fnow in. the valleys, and 3ft day* after the fell), aa animal 1 and oVuuw, or Seam, whan freed from the- 

■ a.£erv*nt was walking over a large parcel of drafted Sk'imt, etc. Thia ufc of the names, however, ia not coav 

fnow which remained on the. dechurty of a a*U, a dog ftant, fome employing them differently. 
he bad with lam dibovcrod aae of the two fcrep that A great number of £*u have been kept in. the Jhopa, 
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for making ointment*, platter*, and otter medicinal 3. A leaden pun or veffei for the miking of Gilt tt 

~ conipofrtions j as hog's-lard, the fat of the bolr, the Droit* ich. 

fox, the hair, dog, wild cat, Alpine moufr, braver; that FATA Monoim, a very remarkable aerial pbe- 
of hens, ducki, geefc, ftorks ; of the while, pike, fer- nomenon, which is fometimei obfcrved from, the harbour 
penes, viper, Sec. aa alia human fat.— In regard to aH of Medina and adjacent places, at at certain height in 
thefe kind of fubftsnecs, however, much depends upon the atmofphere. The name, which ignifiea the Fairy 
the manner of purifying or trying, nod of keeping Margam, is derived from an opinion of the fupcrftk- 
tbem. tiouB Sicilians, that the whole fpcctncla is produced by 
To obtain fat pare, it mull be cut into pieces, and fairies, or iuoh like vifionary. jnvujbir beings. The po> 
cleaned from the interpofed membranes and vetfcU. It pulace are delighted whenever it appears; and run 
muft then be cleanfed from its gelatinous matter by about the Arrets {homing for joy, calling every body 
warning with water, till the water come* from it co- out to partake of the glorious light, 
louilcfa and infipid ; it is afterwards to be melted with This lingular meteor has been defcribed by various 
a moderate heat in a proper veffel with a little water j authors 1 but the firft who mentioned it with any degree 
and it 11 to be kept thus melted till the water be entire- of preciiion was Father Asgclucci, whole account as 
ly evaporated, which is known by the difcoati nuance thus quoted by Mr Swinburne in his Tour through Skilyi 
■of the boiling, which is caufed by the water only, and " On the 15th of Auguft 164], aa I flood at my whs* 
which hfts till not a drop of it remains 1 it is after- dow, I was furprifed with a moft wonderful delectabk 
wards to be put into an earthen pot, where it fixes; then virion. The fea that walhea the Sicilian (bore fwcOed 
it is exceedingly white, fufficiently pure for the pur- up, and became, tor tan miles in length, like a chain 
pofes of pharmacy or chemical examination. of dark mountains; while the water) near our Cabbrian 
Fat thus .purified baa very little tafte, and a weak, coaft grew quite fmooth, and in aa inftant appeared as 
'but peculiar, fraelh one clear polilhed mirror, reclining againfr the afa efiiM 
For the analyni, chemical properties, &c. of fat, fee ridge. On this glafa was depicted, in tbiaro fcuro, a 
'Chimistkt, n° tore, and 1418. rlring of feveral tswenanda of ptlaftrcs, all equal in at 
One of the chief ufea of fat probably is, to receive titude, diftance, and degree of light and fhade. In * 
linto its competition, to blunt and correct, a great part moment they loft half their height, and bent into ai- 
of the acids of the aliments, and which are more than cades, like Roman aqueducts. A long cornice wan 
are requiCte to the compofitioo of the nutritive juice, neat formed on the top, and above it rafefjcafiles issu- 
er which nature could not otherwife expel. This in tnerablc, all perfedly alike. Tbefe foon fph't into 
'certain, that the greater the quantity of aliments it towers, which were Ihortly after loft in colonnades, 
taken by healthy animals above what is neccuary for then windows, and at lalt ended in pines, cyprefles, and 
their noarilhment and reproduction, the fatter they be- other trees, even and fimisar. This is the Fata Mar- 
come. Hence animals which are caftrated, which are glna, which for 26 yean I bad thought a mere 
■not much exercifed, or which are come to an age when rafale." 

■the lofs and production of the feminal fluid is fefe, and To produce this psenGag deception, many areata* 
which at the fame time confume much fucculent alt- ftancea unift concur, which arc not known to exift an 
•fnent, generally become fatter, and fbmettues exceed* «by other fituarion. The fpecxator muff ftand with has 
■ibgly To, backtotheeaft, in fotne crevated p bee behind the city, 
Although fat be very different from truly animaltfed that he any command a view of the whole bay 1 bt> 
fubftacces, and appears not eafily convertible into no- Tond which the mountains of Melons n'fe like a wall, 
tritive juices,- it being generally difficult of dtgeftioo, and darken the back ground of the pioliare. The 
and apt to become rancid, as butter does in the fto- winds muft be hnfhcd, the surface quite frnoothed, the 
macha of many perTons ; yet In certain cafes it ierves tide at its height, and the waters pseucd up by currents 
to the nourilhrnent and reparation of the body. Ani- to a great elevation in the middle of the channel. Ail 
tnals certafuly become lean, and live upon their fat, these events coinciding, as foon as the fua furmounta 
when they have too little food, and when they have theeatterohiusbehind Reggio, sodrifcahkrhenoughio 
dileafes which prevent digefti on and the prod action of form an angle of 4J degrees on the water before the city, 
the nutritive juice; and in thefe cafes the fatter ani mala every c4gect ex iftiiig or moving at Reggio will be repeat- 
hold 'out longer than the leaner. The fat appears to ed 1000 fold upon this marine loofcing-giafe ; which, 
fee then abforbed by the veflVI- defigned for this oft, and by its tremntcMta motion, is as it were cat into facet*, 
to be transformed into nutritive juice. Each itnaje will pafa rapidly off io fuccefitou as the 
Fat, in the fea- language, frgnihea the fame with da? advances, and -the 1beam carries dowa the wave on 
broad. Thus a fhip it laid to have n fat quarter, if the which it appeared. Thus the parts of this moving 
t ruffing- in or tuck of her quarter be deep. picture will vaoilh in the twinkling of an ere. Some- 
Fat like wife denotes an uncertain meafure of capa- times the air is at that "moment fo impregnated wish 
city. Thuia fat of ifingfafs- con tains from 3} hundred va^ouro, and undirturbed by winds, an to reflect chjeeta' 
weight to 4 hundred weight; a fat of unbound book?, in a kind of aerial icreon, riingsbont 30 teat above the 
lialf a mtnnd or four bales ; of wire, from 30 to a J reveiof the fen, la cloudy heavy weather, they an 
hundred weight; and of yarn, ■ frotn 220 to alt dnm* on »hc fiiriace of the water, .bordered with Ik a 
bundles. priTmatiol eciours. 

FaT.orVaT, is uftd alfo for feveral utenfrh: as, t. A To the amove account we mall add the toUervriag, 

•jeatwoctienvt^el.employedfbrthen-eafaringofmah, given' by M. Houel, wbofejudgmertt and veracity reat- 

and containing a quarter or eight buAels. 2. A large der bis authority highly resectable. *t In Sne^nvniner 

brewing reflek tfed by brewers to run their ■wort tn. -days, when the weather is eafa*, these .rifas than: the 
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great current ■ vapour, which ■equina I certain denfi- 
. ty, To as to form in the atmofpherc horizontal prifms, 
M whofe fides are difpofed in fuch a manner, that when 
they come to their proper degree of perfection, they 
reflect and reprefent fuccefiively, for fome time (tike a 
moveable mirror), the objects on the ooaft or in the ad- 
jacent country. * They exhibit by turns the city and 
fubnrbs of MefEna, tree*, animal*, men, and mountain*. 
They are certainly beautiful aerial moving pictures. 
There are fometimes two or three prifma, equally per- 
fed ; and they continue in thia ftate eight or ten mi- 
nutes. After thia, fome mining inequalities are obfer- 
vtd upon the fin-face of the pnfm, which render con- 
fufed to the eye the objects which had been before fo 
accurately delineated, and the picture vaniihes. The 
vapour forma other combinations, and is difperfed in 
air. Different accounts have been given of thia lingu- 
lar appearance ; which for my part I attribute to a bi- 
tumen that hTuei from certain rocks at the bottom of 
the fea, and which ia often feen to cover a part of ita 
furface 'fn the canal of Meffina. The subtle part* of 
this bitumen being attenuated, combined, and exhaled 
with the aqueous globules that are raifed by the air, 
and formed into bodies- of vapour, give to thia conden- 
fed vapour more confidence i and contribute, by their 
fmooth and polifhed particles, to the formation of a 
kind of aerial cryftaj, which receives the light, reflects 
it to the eye, and tranfmita to it all the luminous points 
which colour the obje&a exhibited in thia phenomenon, 
and render them viflble." 

FATE, (fatum), denotes an inevitable neceffity de- 
pending upon a fuperior cnufe. The word is formed 
afando, " fmm fpeaking :" and primarily implies the 
fame with effatum, via, a word or decree pronounced 
by God ; or a fixed fentencc whereby the Deity has 
prefcribed the order of things, and allotted to every 
perfon what (hall btfsd him. 

The Greeks catted it iiswnwn, as it were a chain or 
neceflsry feriei of things indifFolnbly linked together. 
It is alfo ufed to eiprefs a certain unavoidable deQg- 
nation of things, by which all agent*, both neceflary 
and voluntary, are (waved and directed to their end*. 
See Necissitt. 

In thia laflfenfc, rate ia diftingniuSed into, I. Aflro- 
logical fate, arifing from the influence and pofitioa of the 
heavenly bodies; which (it is iuppofed) gave laws both 
to the elements and mixed bodies, and to the wills of 
men. i. Stoical fate, defined by Cicero an order or 
fcries of caufe*, wherein, caufc being linked to caufe, 
each' produces another, and thus all things flow from 
one prime caufe. To this fate the Stoics fubject even 

Fate is divided by later. authors into pbyucal and 
divine, i. I'hyfical fate is an order and feries of na- 
tural caufes appropriated to their effects, fly this fate 
ft is that fire warms, bodies communicate motion to 
each other, Ac. and the effects of it are all the events 
and phenomena of nature. %. Divine fate ia what is 
more ufually called Prvvidmee. See Pioviuknce. 

FATES, in mythology. See Paacs:. 

FATHEMITES, fVhmitis, or Fathimith, 
the defcendanta of Mahomet by Fathcma, or Fati'ma, 
his daughter. They never enjoyed the khalifat of Mecca 
or Bagdad, but reigned in Bwbwy and Egypt. Sec 
tfce history of thefe countries. 
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FATHER, a term of relation denoting a perfon rtthtr 
who hath begot a child. See Parent and Child. 1 

By the laws of Romulus, a father had an unlimited "" *[ t 
power over his children. Amongft the Lacedemo- 
nians, as we learn from Artflotle's politics, the father of 
three children was excufed from the duty of mounting 
guard for the fecurity of the city j and a father of 
four children, was exempted from every public bur- 
den. The Poppsean law, amongft the Romans, granted 
many valuable privileges to the fathers of three children j 
amongft which one was, that he fhould be excufed 
from civil offices! and that the mother fhould have 
liberty, in her father's life-time, to make a will, and 
* manage her eftate without the authority of tutors. 

Natural Fjrsst, is he who has illegitimate children. 
See Bastard ; and Law, N°clxi. 33-clxsxii, 3,4. 

Adoptive Fathe*, is he who takes the children of , 
fome other, and acknowledges them as his own. See 

Putative Fatbsk, is he who is only the reputed orfup- 
pofed father. Jofeph was putative father of our Saviour. 

FAtUS*'in-laio % is a perfon married to a woman who 
has children by a former huiband, &c. to which chil- 
dren he is faid to be a father-in-law. 

Father is alfo ufed in theology for the firft Perfon 
in the Trinity. 

Fame* is alfo ufed in a figurative fenfe oh divers 
moral and fpiritual occafions. Thus, it is applied to 
the patriarchs ; as we fay Adam was the father of all 
mankind, Abraham the father of the faithful, Sec. 

Father, in church-hilt ory, ia applied to ancient 
authors who have preferred in their writings the tra- 
ditions of the church. Thus St Chryfoftom, St Ba- 
ft," &c. an called Greet /Men, and St Aoguftine 
and St Ambrofc Latin father*. No author who 
wrote later than the lath century ia dignified with the 
title of Father. 

Fathbr, is alfo a title of honour given to prelates 
and dignitaries of the church, to the fuperiora of con- 
vents, to congregations of eccIeGaOics, and to perfoua 
venerable for their age or quality. Thus we fay, the 
right reverend father in God, the father-general of 
the Benedictines, the fathers of the council of Nice, 
father of hia country, Stc. 

FATHERLA3HER, in ichthyology. See Cot- 

TU3. 

FATHOM, a long meafure containing fix feet, 
ufed chiefly at fea for meafuring the length of cabka 
and cordage. 

FATNESS. See Corfvlbhct.— It is obferved, 
that for one fat perfon in France or Spain, there are 
an hundred in England and Holland. This is fup-r 
pofed to be from the ufe of new malt liquors, more' 
than from the difference of climates or degrees of per-. 
fpiration. Indolence may caufe fatnefs in fome few. 
conftitutionsj but, in general, thofe who are difpofed 
to this habit will be fat in fpite of every endeavour to 
the contrary, but that of deftroying health. 

FATUARIl, in antiquity, were petfona who, 
appearing infpired, foretold things to come. The word 
is formed of Falua, wife of the god Faunus, who waa 
fuppofed to infpire women with the knowledge of fu- 
turity, as Faunus himfelf did the men.— Fatua had her 
name framfari, q. d. vatitmari, " to prophefy." 

FAVISSiE, in antiquity, were, according to Fef- 
tus, 
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Fuuu tu and Gellius, citterns to keep water in; but the Rome. Many work* are attributed to bint among lHuflu* 

II faviifse in the Capitol at Rome were dry cilUrns or the reft, a Greek miscellaneous hifiory often quoted " 

Favonnu* fubterrintous ceUan, where they laid up the old fla- by Diogenes Laertio*. g ""7- 

''~ tues, broken veStls, and other things ufcd in the FAUSTUS. See Fwrr. ' 

temple. Thefe were much the fame with what, in FA WILES (Francis), an ingenious poet, had his 

fame of the modern 'churches, are called the areb'rou fchool- education at Leeds \ from whence he wu tranf- 

aiid trtafury. planted to jefua-collcge, Cambridge, where he took 

FAUNA, a deity among the Romans. She wai the degrees in aria. Entering early into holy orders, 

daughter of I'icua, and was originally called Marka. he fettled firft at firamham in Yorkthire, near the ele- 

Her marriage with Faunut procured her the name of gant feat of that name (Mr Lane's), which he cele- 

Favna, and her knowledge of futurity that of Fatva and brated in verfe in 1 745, in a 410 pamphlet anonymous. 

Fat'uSca. It is faid that (he never uw a man after her His firft poetical publications were, Gawen Douglas's 

marriage with Faunu*, and that her uncommon chdti- Defcription of May aad Winter modemifed. Remo- 

*y occauoncd her being ranked among the gods after ling afterwards to the curacy of Croydon in Surry, 

death. She i* the fame, according to fome, aa Bona he recommended himfclf to the notice of Archbifhop 

Mater. Herring, then reSdent there on account of his health, 

FAUNALIA, in antiquity, Roman feafU celebra- to whom be fides other pieces be addteflVd an Ode on 

ted in honour of the god Faun'is, who was the fame his recovery in 1 754, printed in Mr Dodfley's Collec- 

nmong the Romans with the Fan of the Greeks. tion. In confequence, his Grace collated him in 175 c 

The Faunalia were held on the day of the nonce of to the vicarage of Orpington with St Mary Gray in 

December ; i, e. on the fifth day of that month. The Kent ; and Mr Fawkes lamented hit patron's death in 

principal factifice was a roe-buck ; or rather, according 1757 in a pathetic Elegy ftyied jfurttmt, firft printed 

.to Horace, a kid, attended with libations of wine and with bis Grace's Seven Sermons, in 1763. He mar* 

burning of incenfe. It was properly a country fefti- ried about the lame lime Mifs Purrier of Leeds. In 

val, being performed in the fiddd and villages with pe- April 1774, by the late DrPhimtpee's favour, he es- 

culiar joy and devotion. Horace gives us a very gay changed his vicarage for the rectory of Hayes. He 

defcripiioQ thereof in the 1 8th ode of his third book : was alfo one of the chaplains to the Princefa Dowager 

of Wale*. He publifbed a volume of Poems by fuh- 

fcription in 8»o, 1761 ; the Poetical Kalendar 1763; 

na.i (mhmj ««■< an matt and Poetical Magazine 1 764, in conjunction with Mr 

ftM ' •*"■ Woty [ Partridge- mooting, an Eclogue, to the Hc- 

Struvius in his Roman kalendar marks the feaft of nouiable Cha. York, 1767, 410; and a Family Bible, 

.Faunus on the day of the ides of February, which is with notes, in4to, a compilation. But his great itrength 

the 30th day of that month) and the Faunalia he lay in tranllation, in which, fince Pope, few hare e- 

places on the fifth of the ides of December, or the 9th quailed him. Witocfs hit fragments of Menander (in 

of that month : and in chap. i«. he (hows, that there his Poems) ( his Work* of Auacreon, Sappho, Bion, 

really were two Faunalia 1 the one in February, men- Mofchua, and Muficua, 1 2tno, 1 76b ; his IdyHiuras of 

tionedby Ovid, Faft. lib. vi. ver. 146. the other on the Theocritus, by fubicription, Hvo, 1767 ; and his Ar- 

oth of December, mentioned by Horace in the place gonautici of ApoUonius Rbodiu*, by fubfeription alfo 

juft cited. ™ (a po&humoua publication, completed by the Reve- 

FAUNS, (Fauni), among the ancient*, were a rend Mr Mean of Emanuel College, Cambridge), 8*0, 

fpccicB of demi-godt inhabiting the foreft* ; called alio 1780. He died Auguft so. 1777. 

Sfhem (Sylvax), and little differing from the Satyr*. FAWN, among fportfmen, a buck or doe of the 

They delighted more particularly in vineyards; and firft year; or the young one of the buck'* breed ia it* 

.they generally appear as attendants of Bacchus, in the firft year. 

representations of Bacchanal fcafta and proceffiont. FE, to, or Fohi, the name of the chief god of the 

.They were rcprefented a* half men, half goats, having Cbinefe, whom they adore as the fbvereign of heaven. 

.the horns, ear*, feet, and tail of a goat, a very flat nofe, They reprefent him lhining all in light, with hi* 

and the reft human. Though the Fauna were held for hand* hid under hi* robes, to fhow that his power 

.demi-gode, yet tbey were fuppofed to die after a long does all things invifibly. He has at his right hand 

life. Amobiu* fhowi that their father or chief, Fau- the famous Confucius, and at bis left Lanza or Lanca, 

oil* hjmfelf, only lived 1 20 year*. chief of the fecond teh of their religion. 

FAUNUS, ((ab. hill.) s fonofPicua, who reign- FEAL, a provincial term for fod or turf, 

ed in Italy about 1300 yean before the Auguftan age. FealDHu, a cheap fori offence common in Scot* 

His bravery, as well as wifdom, have given rife to the land ; built with feal 01 fod dug up by the fpadr from 

tradition that he was fon of Mara. His great popula- the furface of grab-ground, confuting of the upper 

. my, and hi* fbndnefs for agriculture, made his fubjefts mould rendered tough and coherent by the matted 

revere him aa one of their country deities after death, root* of the grafs thickly interwoven with it. If only 

He wa» reprefented with all the equipage of thefatyrs, a very thin bit of the upper furface is pared off with 

and was confulud to give oracle*. a paring fpade, the pieces are called Ji-voJj. Thefe 

FAVON1US, among the Romans, the wind which being of a firmer con liftence, are more durable when , 

hkw directly from the welt. built into dikes than feal, but much more expenfive 

FAVOR1NUS, an ancient orator and phuofoplier alfo. 

of Gaul, who flouruT.ed under the emperor Adrian, FEALTY,, in law, an oath taken on the admit- 

aad taught with high reputation both at Athena and tance of auy tenant, to be true to the lord of whom he 
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bold* his laud : by this oath -the tenant hold* in the ethers, the principal of which fire enumerated in the 

freeft manner, on account that all who have fee bold courfe of this work. "" 

per Jidem ciJUUidam, that it, by fealty at the leaft. The Roman* alfa had abundance of flatcd feafts in 

This fealty, at the firft creation of it, 'bound the honour of their deities and heroes 1 fuck were the Sa- 

tfnant to fidelity, the breach of which wai the lofi of turnalia, Cereah'a, Lupercalia, Liberalia, NeptnnaJia, 

hia fee. It has been divided into general and fpecial : Confualia, Portumnalia, Vulcanalia, Pali lis, Divulia, 

general, that which is to be performed by every fub- &c. See Sato ax alia, &c. 

jeft to his prince ; and fpecial, required only of fuch They had alio feaft* inftitated occafinnally ; at Car* 

M t in icfpeft of their fee, are tied by oath to their mentaha, Quirinalia, Tenninalia, Floratia, Compitalia, 

lords. To all manner of tenures, except tenancy at Lemuria, Vernalia, befide other moveable and ocea- 

will, and frank- aknoign, fealty is incident, though it fional ones : as to give thanks to the gods for beae- 

chiefly belong* to copyhold eftatci held in fee and for fits received ; to implore their affiftance, or to appeafe 

life. The form of this oath, by Hat. 17 Edw. II. is to their wrath, Ac. as the Paganalia, Feratia, Bacchaoa- 

run as follows. " I A. B. will be- to you my lord DJ lia, Ambarvalia, Amburhalia, Suovetaurilia, and divers 

true and faithful, and bear to you faith for the land* others, particularly denominated ferit; as Sementinx, 

and tenements which I hold of yon ; and I will truly Latinse, Sec. See each of thefe feafts, and ferit in its 

do and perform the cuftoms and fervicca that I ought proper place. The feafts were divided into days of 

to do to you. So help me God." ucrifice, and days of banqueting and feaftingi days of 

FEAR, one of the pafiiona of the human mind : games, and days of reft or fait. 
(fee Passion). It is defined, an apprchenfion of im- There being but little hiftory written, or at leaft 

pending evil, attended with a defire of avoiding it. published, in tbofe days, one end of feafts was to keep 

Fear in the extreme is called f right or terror. See up the remembrance of pad occurrences. 
FftiCHT. The principal feafts of the Jews were the feafts of 

Fear., in fcripture, is ufed in various fenfea. trumpets, that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the 

The/far of God it either filial or fervile. The filial dedication, of the paffover, of pentecoft, and that of 

fear is a holy a&e&Joa or gracious habit in the foul, purification. See Expiation, ftc. 
whereby it is inclined to obey all God's command- The modem Jews have other feafts marked in their 

ments, and to hate and avoid evil. Slavifti or fervile ■ kalendar of modern inftitution. The -Mahometan!, bc- 

fear is the confequence of guilt ; it is a judicial im- fides their weekly feaft or fabbaih, which is kept on 

preflion from the fad thoughts of the provoked ma- Friday, have two folemn feafts, the firft of which is 

jefty of heaven ; it is an alarm within that difiurb* the called the Feqfi of KtBimt, and celebrated on the tenth 

reft of a finner. Though thia fear be in wicked men, day of the laft month of their year ; and the fecond 

jet it often proves preparative to faith and repentance, called B a tram: The Chinefe have two folemn feafts 

Fear is lite wife ufed for the abjtB of fear. Thus it in the year, in memory of Confucius, ueiiilei others of 

is laid, "xheftar of Ifitac," to describe the God whom lefs note on other days of the year. 
Iutac feared, (Gen. xxxi. 4a.), and in Pro*, i. 16. " I Feafts among us are either imnwM or turntable. 
will mock you when your fiat cometh ;" that ii, the Itrnxavtaik Fiafli are thole conftantly celebrated on 

calamity you feared. Cod lays, that be will fend hia the fame day of the year 1 the principal of thefe are 

fear before his people ; that is, a dread wrought by Chriftmas-day or the Nativity, the Circumcifioa, Epi- 

him, in order to terrify and deftroy the inhabitants of phany, Candlemas, or the Purification ; Lady-day, or 

Canaan. the Annunciation, called alfo the Incarnation and Con- 

Fba« (Mtttu, Paver, or Timor J, was deified by the ccpiion; All Saints, and All Sools; befides the days of 

Pagans. TuUus Hoftuius brought the worfhip of this the feveral apoftlet, St Thomas, St Paul, &c. which 

deity to Rome. The Ephori of Sparta erected a tern- with us are feafts, though not feria. See each feaft 

pie to Fear, near their tribunal, to ftrike an awe into under its proper article. 

thofc who approached it. Fear was h'kewife worfhip- AfovtaH Fea/h are thofe which are not confined to 
ped at Corinth. The poets did not forget this ima- the fame day of the year. Of thefe the principal it 
Binary deity. Virgil places her in the entrance of heft, Eafter, which gives law to all the reft, all of them fol- 
ia company with difeafet, old age, &c. JEm. vi. 273. lowing, and keeping their proper diftances from it ; 
Ovid places her in the retinue of Tifiphonc one of the fuch are Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, Afh- Wednefday, 
furies, Mel. iv. +83. Sexagefima, Afcenfion-day, Pentecoft, and Trinity- 

FEAST, or Fsstival, inardigiouelenfe, is a ce- Sunday. See Easter, Sexagbsim*, Pentecost, 

" remony of feafting and' thankfgiving. The word ia TaiHiTy, Sec 

formed of the Luinfejlum, which fome derive aferiari The four feafts which the Engh'fh laws take fpecial no- 

" to keep holiday ;" others from the Greek inn* " 1 tice of are, the Annunciation of the blcffed Virgin Mary 

feaft or entertain," of irw " hearth, fire." or Lady-day, the a etb of March ; the nativity of St 

Feafts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great John the Baptift, held on the 74th of June ; the Feaft 

part of the religion of almoft all nation* and feel* ; of St Michael the Archangel, on the 39th of Sep. 

witneft thofc of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chri- terober ; and that of St Thomas the Apoftle, on trie 

ftiaaa, and Mahometans. aift of December : on which quarterly days rent oaj 

The firft feafts among the Greeks were celebrated in leafes is ufually referved to be paid {5 and 6 Edw. VI. 

folemn affemblie* of the whole nation, on occafion of cap. 3. 3 Jac. I. cap. I. II Car. II. cap. 30.) 
their games, as the Olympic, the Pythian, the Ifth- Betide thefe feafts which are general, and enjoined 

mian, and Nemaan: uprocefs of time they had many by the church, there are others local and taa/lonal, 

Z t enjoined 
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enjoined by the magiftrate, or voluntarily fet oh foot intercourfes which took place between them and their Fg »*- 
" by the peopk ; fuch are the days of thankfgiving for friends are ptoufly called to mind. The ftrangers, who * ' 
delivery from ware, plagues, &c. Such alfo are the have come fometimes many hundred miles to be pre- 
vails or wakes in commemoration of the dedications* fent on the occafion, join in' the tender condolence; 
of particular churches. See Visit, &c. and the women, by frightful (hrieks, demonftrntc that 

The prodigious incre?fe of feaft-days in the Chri- they are pierced with the (harped forrow. Then the- 

ftian church commenced towards the clofe of the dead bodies are carried from the cabins for the general 

fourth century, and was occafioned by the difcovery reinterment. A great pit is dug in the ground, aad 

that was then made of the reraainsof martyrsandfither thither, at a certain time, each perfon, attended by 

holy men, for the commemoration of whom they were his family and friends, marches in folemo fileace, bear- 

efUbliihed. Thefe, inftead of being fet apart fur pious ing the dead body of a fon, a- father, or a brother, 

exfrciii's, were abufed in indolence, voluptuoufnefe, When they are air convened, the dead bodies, or the 

and criminal practices. Many of them were inftituted duft of thofe which were quite corrupted; are depofited 

on a pagan model, and. perverted to similar purpofes. in the pit: then the torrent of grief breaks out anew. 

Fejst of Dfat6,-oi Feafi of Sonh, a folemn religious Whatever they poffefs moft valuable is interred with 

ceremony in ufe among the lavages of America j fame the dead. The ftrangers are not wanting in their gc- 

of whom thus teftify their refpect for the deceafed ucrolity, and confer thofe prefents which they have 

every eight years j and others, as the Huruns and brought along with them for the purpofe. Then all' 

Iroquois, every ten years. ' prefent go dowo into the pit, and every one' lakes a 

The day of this ceremony Is appointed by public little of the earth,. which they afterwards preferve with 

aider; and nothing Is omitted, that it may be cele- the moft religious care. The bodies, ranged in or- 

brated wi.th the utmoft pomp and magnificence. The der, are covered with entire new furs, and over thefe 

neighbouring tribes are invited to be prefent, and to with bark, on which they throw ftoncs, wood, and- 

join in the fcJemniiy. At this time all who have died earth. Then taking their lift farewel, they return each. 

fince the laft folemn occafion are taken out of their to his own cabin. 

graves ; thofe who have been interred at the great eft " We have mentioned, that in this ceremony the fa*- 

diftance from the villages are diligently fought for, vages offer, asprefents to the dead, whatever they va- 

and brought to this great rendezvous of carcafes. ' lue moft highly. This cuftom, which is univerfa] ■ a- 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this gc- mong them, ariles from a rude notion of the immorta- 

■eral difinterment ; Cut it cannot be defcribed in a lity of the foul. They believe this doftrine moft: 

more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to firmly, and it is the principal tenet of their religion. 

whom we are indebted for the moft authentic account When the foul is feparated from the body of their friends,. 

of thofe nations. they conceive that it (till continues to hover around it,. 

" Without queftion (fays he), the opening of thefe and to require and take delight in the fame things 

tombs difplays one of the moft linking fcenes that can with which it formerly was pleafed. After a certain 

be conceived; this humbling portrait of human mi- time, however, it forfakes this dreary raanfion, and 

frry, in fo many images of death, wherein (he feems departs far weftward into the land 1 of fpirits. They 

to take a pleafure to paint herfelf in a thoufand va- have even gone fo far as to make a diftinftion between 

nous fhapes of horror, in the feveral carcafes, accord' the inhabitants of the other world ; fome, they ima- 

ing to the degree in which corruption has prevailed gine, particularly thofe who in their lifetime have been 

over them, or the manner in which it has attacked fortunate in war, pofTefs a high degree of happinefs, 

them. Some appear dry and withered; others have a have a place for hunting and fifhing, which never fails, 

fort of parchment upon their bones; fome look as- if and enjoy all fenfual delights, without labouring hard 

they were baked and fmoked, without any appearance in ordsr to procure them. The fouls of thofe, on the- 

of rottennefs ; fome are jufl turning towards the point contrary, who happen to be conquered or Cain in war,. 

of putrefaction ; whilft others are aH fwarming with are extremely miferable after death.'! 
worms, and drowned in corruption, f know not which Feast is alfo ufed for a banquet, or a furoptuou*. 

ought to ftrike us moft, the horror of fo (hocking a meal, without any immediate view to religion. 

fight, or the tender piety and afteftion of thefe poor . The ufe of the word, in this fenfe, ariles hence j > 

people toward their departed friends ; for nothing de- that a part of the ceremony of many of the ancient fe- 

ferves our admiration more than that eager diligence fttvals, both thofe of the heathens and agapte of the 

and attention with which they difcharge this melan- Chriftians, was good eating ; though Mr Huet chuo- 

choly duty of their tendernefs ; gathering up careful- fes to derive the word from ft/loure, which, in an an- 

ly even the fmalleft bones, handling the carcafes, 'cient Latin verfion of Origen's Comment on Matthew,. 

difguftful as "they are, with every thing loathfome, fignifies " tofealt:" UtvimauiUucJefusfifiina ctmdifci- 

cleanfmg them from the worms, and carrying them puliiftiii. 

upon their moulders through tirefome journeys of fe- Social or civil feafta were alfo expreffed by the 

veral days, without being difcouraged from the offen- words convnmim and conipotalio, or cotuanaiin. Cicero 

fivenefs of the fmell, and without fuffering any other fays, that in the Roman tongue, the word coavhaun, 

emotions to arife than thofe of regret, for having loft which means " people aJTembled at table," is more 

perfons who were fo dear to them in their lives, and fo fignificant than the Greek word amfotal'n or ctxuana- 

lamented in their death. lie t the Roman, fays he, exprefles the conjunction of 

" They bring them into their cottages, where they body and mind which ought to take place at an en- 
prepare a feali in honour of the dead ; during which tertainment ; the Greek denotes what relates to the 
•their great actions arc celebrated, and all the Under body alone. 

At 
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9**ft. As food ia neccfiary to our exiftence, it makes a of Citron wood brought from Mauritania; they were .toft. 

*■■ v ■■■' bond of affneiation among mankind. People at a feaft, varnilhed with purple and gold, and were raifed on ' ■ »■ "J 

fays one of the ancients, feem to form bnt one body, feet of carved ivory. It is faid that they were more pre- 

one foul. All nations, whether favage or civilized, bare cious than gold. Dion Caflius affirms, that Seneca had 

regarded the pleasures of the table as- the occafron of 500 of thele, which he made ufe of one after another ; 

the mod agreeable fo'cicty. This fpecies of enjoyment and Tertullian tells ua that Cicero had but one. The 

(abstracting from its fufceptibility of abufe) makes Romans cbofe the king of the feaft by a throw of the 

but one family of all that it brings together. It levels dice. 

the diftinttinaa introduced by policy or prejudice, and We learn from Herodotus, that the ancients had 

difpofea men to regard one another as brethren. It is neither cups nor bowls, but that they drank out of 

here that people feel the equality eft ablilhed by nature; little horns, tipt with fllver or gold, 
here they forget the evils of hfe; they extinguifh their Under the reign of Charles V. of France, the cu- 
hatred, and make their enmities ceafe. For this rea&m ' Horn of placing the lights upon the table was not yet 

Ariftotle confidera as a breach of the focial principle introduced. A number of domeftics held the candles 

that Cpftom of the Egyptians of eating apart, and prai- in their hands during the whole time of the rcpaft. 
fes the convivial rcpafts eftablifhed by Minos and Ly- . The Greeks and Romans kept a domeftic for the 

curgus. purpote of reading during their meals and feaila. 

The Perfians generally deliberated on buftnefs at Sometimes the chief of the family himfelf performed 

table, but never determined or put their de term in a- the office of reader ; and hiltory informs us, that the 

tiona in execution except in the morning before ha- Emperor Scerus often read while his family ate. The 

ving eaten. time of reading was generally at fupper; and guefls 

* When the Germane, fays Tacitus, wanted to re- were invited to a reading as they are now a days to 

eoucile enemies, to make alliances, to name chiefs, or play cards. 

to treat of war and peace ; it was during the repaffc The Greeks, in their flourishing times, did not 

that they took counfdl ; a time in which the mind is profane, according to their own cxpreffion, the holi- 

moft open to the imprcftjons of Ample truths, or mo ft oefi of the table; but rather adorned it with Snge- 

eaGly animated to great attempts. Thefe artlefs people nious and elegant converfation : they propofed mo- 

dining the conviviality of the feaft fpoke without <lif- ral topics, of which Plutarch has preferred a collec* 

guife. Next day tbey weighed the counfds of the for- tion. 

incr evening : they deliberated at a time when they Ancient philofophers remark, that heroes rarely af- 

wcrc not diTpofed to feign, and took their refolution lembled convivially without 'bringing affairs of corife- 

wben they were leaft h'able to be deceived. quence into difcourfe, or deliberating' upon thofe that 

People of rank among the Rhodians, by a fumla- regarded either prefent events or future contingencies, 
mental law of the Itatc, were obliged to dine daily with The Scytbiaas, while at meat, ufed to make the 

thofe who had the management of affairs, in order to firings of their bows refound, left their warlike vir- 

dclibente with them concerning fuch things as were roes might be enfeebled or loft in this feafon of plea- 

neceuary or ufeful for the country ; and on this ac- fure. 

count the principal mini iters- of the kingdom were ob- When Rome was corrupted with luxury, 6iigers,dau- 

liged to keep open table for all who could be of ufe to cers, muficians, ft age- play era, and people that told plea- 

the ftate. fant talcs, were brought into the hall to amufe thegucfts. 

Among the Romans, the place where they fupped Plutarch informs us, that Csefar, after his triumphs, 

ires generally the vcftibule, that a more retired part treated the Roman people at 21,000 tables ; and by 

of the houfc might not encourage licentioufnefa and calculation it would ftcm that there were at thefe 

difoider. There were feveral laws that reftrictcd their . tables upwards of 200,000 pcrfons.. 
meals to thefe veftibules. At the end of the feaft the Romans drunk out of a 

When luxury reigned in Rome, they bad fuperb large cup as often as there were letters in the name of 

balls for their entertainments. Lucullus had many, then miltreffta.. 

each of which bore the name of fomc deity ; and this, Feafting feema to have been the chief delight of.the 

name was a mark which indicated to the fervants the Germans, Gauls, Britons, and all the other Celtic ua- 

expence of the entertainment. The expence of a.fup- tion s 1 in which they indulged themfelves to the Ut- 

per in Lucullus's hall of Apollo amounted to 50,000 molt, as often as they had an opportunity. " Among PdJeuKtr 

drachmas. v thefe nations (fays an author who had carefully flu- !! 'f ■<'■■•'. 

The hall in which Nero feafted, by the circular mo- died their manners) there is no public affembly, cither '' i e - **■ 

t»on of its walls and ceiling, imitated the revolutions of for civil or religious purpofes, duly held; nobirth-^' 

. e heavens, and reprefented the different fcafons of day, marriage, or funeral properly celebrated ; no 

the year, changing at every courfe, and fhowering down treaty of peace or alliance rightly cemented, without 

flowers and perfumes on the guefts. a great feaft." It was by frequent entertainments of 

The Romans did not, as we do, ufe hut one table this kind that the great men or chieftains gained the 

at their fealts ; they had generally two ;. the firfl was affections and rewarded the fcrriccs of their followers; * 

for the fcrvices of animal food, which was afterwards and thofe who made the great eft feafts were fure to be 

removed, and another introduced with fruits ; at this molt popular, and to have the greateft retinue. Thefe 

laft they fung and poured out their libations. The feafts (in which plenty was more regarded than ele- 

surcks' and eaftern nations had the fame cuftom, and gance) lafted commonly feveral days, and the guefts 

•tven the Jews in their folcmn feafts and at facrifices. feldom retired until they had co'ufumed all the provi- 

The Romans, in the time of Nero, had tables made Hong and cxhaufled all the honors. Athenzus de- 
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'*' »*■ fcribcs an entertainmeaithai «u given by Arcamnes, aad tearing it with" hi* teeth, fed upon it in tbe belt Jo*. 

-in y— * a T(r ^ wealthy prince nlk Gaul, which continued a manner he could. If any one found difficulty in fe- i ■< 

whole year without interruption, and at which all tbe panting any part of hi* meat with hi» hand* aad 

people of Gaul, and even all ftrangen who paled teeth, he made ufe of a large knife, that lay in a pw- 

tlirmigh that country,' were made welcome. At ticubr place for the benefit of the whole company, 

thefe feaft* they fomettmea confulted about the moft Servant*, or young boya and girls, the children of the 

important affain of date, and farmed refolutknii re- family, flood behind the guefts ready to betp then* to 

lating to peace and war ; imagining that men fpoke drink or any thing they wanted, 
their real fentiments with tbe greater! freedom, and As the ancient Briton* greatly excelled and my 

were apt to form the bokleft defigns, when their fpi- much delighted in mufic, all their feafts were accom- 

ritt were exhilarated with the pleafurei of the table, panted with the joys of fang, and the mufic of turpi. 

The convention at thefe entertainment* very fre- In tbe. vrordi of Offianf , " whenever the feaft of thelltf Vein, 

quently turned on the great exploit* which the guefts it prepared, the Tonga of bard* arife. The voice ofP-9 

tnemfelves or their anceftors had performed in war ; fprightly mirth is beard. The trembling harp* of joy v '!' L 

which fometimes occafionrd quarrels and even blood- are ft rung. They fing the battle* of heme*, or the F ' 

fbed. It was at a feaft that the two iSuftrioua Britifli heaving breafts of Love." Some of tbe poems of that 

prince*, Carbar and Ofcar, quarrelled about their own iHuftriou* Britifli bard appear to have been corn poled 

bravery and that of their ancestors, and fell by mutual in order to be fung by the hundred bard* of Fiogal * * M 

wounds, (OJia«,<n\. u. p. 8, &c.) at the feaft of Selma. Many of the fongs of the bard* v " 1 - 1 - 

Aa to the drink ufed at thofc feaft*, particularly in which were Tung and played at the feaft of the ancient F 7, '° ! ' 

Britain, it fcema probable, that before the introduo- Britons, were of a grave and folemn ftrain, celebrating 

tion of agriculture into the ifland, mead or honey dinted tbe brave action* of the guetts, or of tbe bcreoa of o- 

with water was the only ftrong liquor known to it* in- tber times; but thefe were fometimca intermixed with 

habitants, as it was to many other ancient nations in more fprightly and cheerful air*, to which tbe youth 

the fame circum fiances. This continued to be a fa- of both fexc* danced, for tbe entertainment of the 

vourite beverage among the ancient Britons and their company. 

pofterity long after they had become acquainted with It ha* been often observed by authors, that there is 
other liquors. The mead maker was the eleventh per- no nation in the world comes near tbe Englifb to tbe 
foo in dignity in the court* of the ancient prince* of magnificence of their feafts. Thole made at our co- 
Wales, and took place of the phyfician. The follow- ronations, inftalmenta, con feci ations, &c tranfeend the 
ing ancient law of that principality mows how much belief of all foreigners ; and yet it is doubted whether 
this liquor was efteemed by the Britilh princes.— thofc now in ufe are comparable to thofc of our fore- 
" There are three things in the court which muft be fathers. 

communicated to the king before they are made known William the Conqueror, after he was peaceably 
to any other perfon : i . Every fentence of the judge ; fettled on the throne of England, fent agents into dif- 
a. Every new fong ; and, 3. Every calk of mead." fercnt countries, to collect the moft admired and rare 
This was perhaps the liquor which ia called by Oman dime* for his table ; by which meant, fays John of 
the joy and ftrength of (hells, with which his heroes Salifbury, this ifland, which is naturally productive of 
were fo much delighted.— After the introduction of plenty and variety of provifions, was overflowed with 
agriculture, ale or beer became the moft general drink every thing that could inflame a luxurious appetite. 
of all the Britilh nations who praclifed that art, as it The fame writer tells as, that he was prcfent at an en- 
had long been of all the Celtic people on the conti- tertaiument which la&ed from three o'clock in the af- 
nent. (See Ale.) If the Phoenicians or Greeks im- ternoon to midnight ; at which delicacies were fcrved 
ported any wine into Britain, it was only in very fmall up, which had been brought from Constantinople, Ba- 
quanticies ; that moft generous liquor being very little bvlon, Alexandria, Paleftine, Tripoli, Syria, and Phe- 
known in this ifland before it was conquered by the nicia. Thefe delicacies, we may pre fume, were very 
Roman*. The drinking veffel* of the Gauls, Britons, expenfive. Thomas Beckct, if we may believe his hii- 
and' other Celtic muions were, for the moft part, made torian Fit z- Stephen, gave L. 5, equivalent to X. 7$ 
of the horns of oxen and other animals ; but thofe of at piefent, for one dim of eels. The fumptuous enter- 
the Caledonians confiHed of large ihells, which are flill tainments which the kings of England, and of other 
ufed by fome of their pofterity in the Highland* of countries, gave to their nobles and prelates, at the fef- 
Scotlsnd. tivals of Chriltmas, Eafter, and Wit it fun tide, in which 

The dimes in which the meat was ferved up were they fpent a great part of their revenues, contributed 

either of wood or earthenware, or a kind of baiketg very much to diffufc 3 tafte for profufe and expenfive 

made of otiers. Thefe laft were moft ufed by tbe banqueting. It was natural for a proud and wealthy 

Britons, as they very much excelled In the art of ma- baron to imitate in hi* own caltle the entertainments 

hing them both for their own ufe and for exports- he had feen in the palace of his prince. Many of the 

tion. The guefts fat in a circle upon the ground, with clergy too, both feculars and regulars, being very rich, 

l little hay, grafs, or the Ikin of fome animal under kept excellent tables. The monks of St Switbins, at 

them. A low table or ftool was fet before each per- Wincbefter, made a formal complaint to Henry; II. 

fon, with the portion of meat allotted to him upon it. againft their abhot, for taking away three of the 13 

Li this dittribution, they never neglected to fet the difhes they ufed to have every day at dinner. The 

1 'rgrft and belt pieces before thofc who were molt di- monks of Canterbury were ftill more luxurious : fo( 

il'iigiiiihcd for their rank, their exploits, or their riches, they had at leaft 17 di (he* every day.befides a deferti 

ll.eiv gm-ft took themtat fa before lutttiu hi* bands, and thefe difhet were dreucd with fpiccrics and fauces, 
1 which 
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which excited the appetite M «tD u pleafed the cappons, f 000 { in pigs, K>0O j 11 plover*-. 406 j in 

Ufte. quailed 1200; in fowl* called rees, 34001 in pea- ' 

Great men hid feme kinde of proriuons at their cocks, 104 1 in maltadi and teaks, 400a 1 in cranes, * 

table* that aie not now tobe foundin Britain. When 3041 ia kidds, 204 ; in chickens, 2000 t in pigeons, 

Henry II. entertained hii own court, the great officer! 2000 1 io connies, 40001 in bittors, 2041 in heron- 



of his army, with all the kinei and great men of Ire. 
land, in Dublin, at the feaftof CbriJbww, A. D. 1171, 
the IrUh princes and chieftains were quite aftonifhed 
at the pmfiifion and variety of provifions which they 
beheld, and were with difficulty prevailed upon by 
Henry to eat the flcih of cranes, a kind of food to baked, 4000 
which they had not been accustomed. In the remain* 
ing monuments of -this period, we meet with th< 
names of feveral difhes, as ddlegrout, maupigyrnun 
. karumpie, Sec. the corapofition of which it now tin- 



The coronation -fealt of Edward III. coft L. 2835, 
1 8 s. 2 A. equivalent to about L. 40,000 of our money. 
At the infullatiou of Ralph abbot of St Augultinc, 
Canterbury, A. D. fjoo, 6000 gucfts were entertain- 
ed with a dinner, confiding of 3000 difhes, which coft 
L. 287:5:0, equal in efficacy to L. 4300 io our 
times. " It would require a long treatife (fays Mat- 
thew Paris) to defcribe the aftondhing fplendor, mag- 



Qiawi, 400; in pheafiuits, aooi in partridges, 500 | 
in woodcocks, 400 | in curiiews, 100 ; in egnts, tooo; 
in itaggs, bucki, and roes, 500 and more ; in parties 
of venifon, cold, 4000 ; in parted difhes of jvlltca, 
plain difhes of jellies, 30001 in cold tarts, 
00 ) in cold cufiards, baked, 3000 ; in hot 
pafties of venifon, 1500; in hot cufiards, 2000; in 
pikes and breams, 308 ; in porpoifea and feals, 1 z ;. 
fpiccn, fugtred delicates, and wafers, plenty. No tur- 
kk-s are mentioned in this enormous hill of fare, 
becaufe they were not then known in England. 
Cranes, beronlhiwi, porpoifes, and feals, an.- iiMom 
feen at modern entertainments. 

One of the moil expenfive Angularities attending 
the royal feafts in thofe days confined in what they 
called initrtneaU. Thefe were reprtlentations of bat- 
tles, fieges, &c. introduced between the courfes, foe 
the amufement of the gnefts. The French eicclled in 
exhibitions of .this kind. At s dinner given by 



nificence, and feftivity with which the nuptials of Charles V. of France to the emperor Charles IV, 

Richard Earl of Cornwah-and Cincia daughter of Rei- A. D, 1378, the following interment was exhibited 1 

mund Earl of Provence, were celebrated at London, A fhip with malts, fails, and rigging, was feen tirft : 

A. D. 1 143- To give the reader fome idea of it, in ihc had for colours the arms of the city of JeruCalem : 

■ few words, above 30,000 difhes were fcrved up at Godfrey de Bouillon appeared upon deck, accompa- 

the marriage dinner." The nuptials of Alexander III. Died by feveral kntghts armed cap-a-pec : the (hip ad- 



of Scotland, and the Princcfs Margaret of England, 
were folemnized at York, A. D, 1151, with (till great- 
er pomp and profufion. " If I attempted (fays the 
fame hittorian) to difplay all the grandeur of this fo> 



vanced into the middle of the lull, without the ma- 
chine which moved it being perceptible. Then the 
city of Jcrufalem appeared, with all its towers linccr 
with Saracens. The fhip approached the city; "' 



lemnity,— the numbers of the noble and illiiftrious Chrifti&ns landed, and began the aflault ; the heGegcd 
gucfts, — the richnefs and variety of the drefles,— the made a good defence : feveral fcsring-laddera were 
famptuoal'neU of the feafts, — the multitudes of the thrown down ; but at length the city was taken. In- 
minftrils, uiimickt, and others whofe buGnefa it was to termeatt at ordinary banquets coanlted of certain deli- 
amufe and divert the company, thofe of my readers cart dimes introduced between the courfes, and de- 
who were. not prefent would imagine that I was im- figned rather for gratifying the tafte than for fatiafy- 
pofing upon their credulity. The following particular ing hunger. 

will enable them to form a judgment of the whole. At thofe feafta, beftdes the ordinary drinks, ale and 
The archbilbop of York made the king of England a cyder, there were great quantities of wines of various 
prefent of 60 fat oxen, which made only one article of kind*. Of thefe laft, the following lines of a poet 
provifion for the marriage- feaft, and were all confum- who wrote in the fourth century, contain an ample 
cd at that entertainment. enumeration. 

The marriage-feaft of Henry IV. and his queen 
Jane of Navarre, confifted of fix courfes ; three of 
flefh and fowls, and three of filh. All thefe courfes 
were accompanied and adorned with futilaits, as they 
were called. Thefc fiittltliei were figures in paltry, of 
men, women, bean's, birds, Sec. placed on the table, 
n> be admired, but not touched. Each figure had a 
label affixed to it ; containing fome wife or witty fay- Some of thefe b'quors, as ypocrafs, pyment, and dare 



Ye (hill b»TB :um«T "<4 wal«rj-i 
Both yj>ncraflc and verni-je wy-ie 
Moi.n;i ef« mi! wyi.e of oteke, 
Boih it|rrHlc sod defyhe ike, 

Pytnent alf >, and garnard:, 
Wyne of Grtke and Mufc*M\ 
Both dare, py-men', and R,c-htl!. 
of thefe b'quors, as ypocrafs, pyment, ; 



different proportions. 

FEATHER, in phyfiology, a .general name for the 

covering of bhds ; it being common to all the animala 

of this ciafs to have their whole body, or at leail the 



ing-, fuited to the occafion of the fealt, which was the were compounded of wine, hooey, and fpices of did*- 

reafon they were csSk&futtUt'ui. ThejnAauation feaft — ->----'- - '- '-^-~-~ --- 

of George Neville, archbilhop of York and chancel- 
lor of England, exceeded all others in fplendor and 
es pence, and tn the number and quality of the gucfts. 
The reader may form fbme idea of this enormous f«ft greatell part of it, covered with feathers or plumage. 

" * '" 'See OaNiTHOLt.ov, Se&. L art. iv. 

Feathers make a confiderablc article in commerce, 
particularly thofe. of theoflrich, heron, fwan, peacock, 
goofe, &c. for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling* 
of beds, writing-pens, &i 



1 the following lift of pTovifions prepared for ; 
In wheat, quarters, 300 j in ale, tun*, 300 ; in win 
tuns, loci in iporriffe, pipes, 1 j in oxen, 104; 
wild bulls, 6 ; in muttons, icoo ; in veals, 304 ; 
purkes, 3041 in fsracwf, 4^0 ; in gecfe, 2000; 
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Febrifuge Geefe are plucked in fom« ptrti of Great Britain five with their life | that their' peribna were facred and in. FecnwUry 

.'I times in the year j and in cold feafona many of them die violable, at thofe of other priefts ; that they were even *' ec - 

■ _ by this barbarous cuftom, (fee Anas.) — Thofe feather! charged to fee the republic did not declare war uojuftlyt ' 

that are brought from Somerfetfhlre are efteemed the that they were to receive the -complaints and remon- 

beft, and thofe from Ireland the worff. ftrance* of nations who pretended to have been any way 

• See the Eiderdown * is imported from Denmark; thedncks injured by the Romans; that if thofe complaints were 

article that fupply it being inhabitants of Hudfon's Bay, found juft, they were to feize the criminals, and deli- 

■#=■«">• Greenland, Ireland, and Norway. Our awn iflauds ver them up to thole they had offended ; that they 

weft of Scotland breed numbers of thefe birds, which were invefted with the rights and privileges of ambafTa- 

tum out a profitable branch of trade to the poor ders ; that ther concluded treaties of peace and alii - 

inhabitants. Hudfon's Bay alfo furnifhes very fine ance, and took care they were executed 1 and, laftly, 

feathers, fuppofcd to be of the goofe kind. The down abolifhed them, if they were found not to be equitable, 

of the fwan is brought from Dantzic. The fame place Livy, lib. i. cap. 24. afcribes their inftitution to Ancui 

alfo fends us great -quantities of the feathers of the cock Martius, in the year of Rome 114.— Varro afluret 

and hen. The London poulterers fell a great quantity ns, that in bis time moft of thefe functions of the fe- 

of the feathers of thofe birds, and of ducks an* turkies: ciales were fet afide ; though Plutarch obferves, that 

thofe of ducks being a weaker feather, ate inferior they had fl ill fome authority in his time, 
to thofe of the goofe i and turkies feathers are the worft The feciales were crowned with verbena, "vervain,** 

of any. The beft method of curing feathers is to lay when they went to declare war. Their head was cover* 

them in a room, in an expofure to the fun ; and when ed with a veil, over which the crown was applied. In 

dried, to put them in bags, and beat them well with, this equipage they proceeded to the frontiers of die new 

poles to get the dirt off. enemy's country, and threw a bloody dart or javelin 

FEBRIFUGE, an appellation given to fuch medi- into the ground within the fame. In Livy and other 

cines as mitigate or remove a fever. - ancient authors we have the formula ufed in fuch decla- 

FEBRUARY, in -chronology, the fecond month of rations. 
Numa's year, and under the protection of the god FECUNDITY", the fame with Fn.Tii.ii-r. 
Neptune. This month is not found in the kalcndar of FEE, inlaw, fignifiea a complete feudal property. 
Romulus, but was added to the year by Noma. It had Hence, where .the bare liferent of any feudal fubject 
its name from Februa, Februaca, or Februalh, all names is meant to be conveyed to A, and tire abfolute pro- 
of Juno, who prefided over the purifications of women 1 petty to B, that meaning ia eaprefTcdthus; " to A in 
and in this month the Lupcrcafia were held in honour liferent, and to B in fee." See Law, N° Ixix. clxiv. 
of Juno, and women were purified by the priefts of Fees are commonly divided int,o abfolute, otherwife 
Pan Lyceua at that feftival. See Lurticiui. called fees-fimple; and limitrii, one fpecies of which we 

February, in a common year, confifts only of 18 ufually call fee -tail, 
days; but in the biffextile year it has 29, on account I. Tenant in fec-fimple for, as he is frequently ftylcd, Blgci g 

of the intercalary day added that year. tenant in fee), la he that bath lands, tenements, or he. Cmtm'ai 

FECIALES, or Foecialei, an order of priefts or reditamenta, to hold to him and his heirs for ever| 

officers, confifting of jo perfons, among the ancient generally, abfolutcly, and fimply 1 without mention. 

Romans, appointed to proclaim war, negociate peace, ing what heirs, but referring that to his own pleafure, 

itc. or to the difpofition of the law. The true meaning of 

Fell us derives the word from fciTo, " I ftrike 1" as the word fie (feodum) i& the fame with that of feud or 

ferire fadai fignifiea "to conclude a treaty:" and ac- faff, and in its original fenfe it is taken in contitdi*f See jAwsaT 

cordingly, inftead of fecides, he would have it written ftinclion to allodium; which latter the writers on thicSyucm. - 

ferialet. Others derive it from fadm, which was an- fubject. define to be every man's own land, which he 

ciently written fedai ; or from fides, " faith." Others pofleffeth merely in his own right, without owing any 

from facto, feci, <* I make," &c. becaufe they made rent or feivice to any fuprTior. This is property in its 

war and peace. VofGue choofea to derive it from fatu, higheft degree ; and the owner thereof hath ahfalutum 

of the verb fori, " to fpeak ;" in which fenfe the ft- It dircBum dominium, and therefore is faid to be (eifed 

cialcs Ihould be the fame with oratora; which fentiment thereof abfolutcly in dominicofuo, in his own demefne. 

is alfo confirmed by the authority of Varro, who fays But feodum, or fie, is that which is held of Quae fupe- 

they were called indifftrently/ttjo/cr and oratora. rior, on condition of rendering -him fervice ; in which 

The feciales were a fort of heralds, who, when the fuperior the ultimate property of the land reGdes. And 
Romans had any difpute with their neighbours, were therefore Sir Henry Spelman defines a feud or fee to 
fent firft to demand the thing pretended to be ufurped, be, The right which the vaQal or tenant hath in lands 
or require fatisfa&ion for the injury alleged to be done, to ufe the fame, and lake the profits thereof to him 
If an anfwer was not returned by them that was fatis- and his heirs, rendering to the lord his due fervices ; 
factory to the people and the fenate, they were dif- the mere allodial property 'of the foil always remain- 
patched again to declare war, and the like in treating ing in the lord. This allodial property no fubject. in 
of peace ; the feciales being the only perfons appointed Britain has ; it being a received and pbw undeniable 
to negociate between the fenate, Ace and the enemy. principle in the law, that all the lands are halden me- 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and HalicarnaiTeus diately or immediately of the king. The king there- 

{fth. ii.), obferve, that they were firft instituted by that fote only hath abfalutum tt direSum dominium; but all 

prince. The latter adds, that they were chofen out of fubjects lands are in the naAirc of feodum or fee, whe- 

the beft families In Rome ; that their office, which was ther derived to them by defcent from their anceftors, or 

reputed a fort of faccrdotium, or prieftbood, only ended purcbafed for a valuable confederation ; -for they can- 

N° 135. not 
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not come to any man by either of thofe ways, unlefa being no perfon m tffe, in whom it can veft and abide, 

" accompanied with thofe feodal clogs which were laid though the law coiifidera it as always potentially exift- "" 

upon the firfl feudatory when it was originally granted. Ing, and ready to veil whenever a proper owner appears. 

A fubject. therefore hath only the ufufruft, and not the Thus, in a grant to John for life, and afterwards to 

abfolute property, of the /oil ; or, as Sir Edward Coke the heirs of Richard, the inheritance it plainly neither 

expreffes it, he hath dominium utile, but not dominium granted to John nor Richard, nor can it veft in the heirs 

dhtSam. And hence it is, that, in the mod folemu ads of Richard till bis death, nam nemo eft hares vivenlh t 

of law, we exprefs the ftrongeft and higheft eftate that it remains therefore in waiting, or abeyance, during the 

any fubjeft can have, by thefe words, ■* fie is feifed life of Richard. This is likewifc always the cafe of a 

thereof in kit dernefne, as of fee." It is a man's de- parfon of a church, who hath only an eilate therein 

mefne, dominium, or property, Gnce it belongs to him for the term of/his life ; and the inheritance remain* in 

and his heirs for ever : yet this dominium, property, or abeyance. And not only the fee, but the freehold 

dernefne, is ftiiAly not abfolute or allodial, but quali- alfo, may be in abeyance ; as, when a parfon dies, the 

fied or feodal : it is En his dernefne, at of fee: that is, It freehold of bis glebe is in abeyance until a fucceffur be 

is not purely and limply bis own, Gnce it is held of a named,'and then it veils in the fucceffor. 
fuperior lord, in whom ttie ultimate property refides. The word heirs is neceffary in the grant or donation. 

This is the primary fenfe and acceptation of the in order to make a fee or inheritance. For if land he 

word fee. But (as Sir Martin Wright very jullly ob- given to a man for ever, or to him and his affigns far 

fcrves ) the doctrine, " that all lands are htUen," ha- ever, this veils in him but an eftate for life. This vei y 

ving been for fo many ages a fixed and undeniable axi- great nicety about the infertion of the worti heirs in all 

run, the Engtifh lawyers do very rarely (of late years feoffments and grants, in order to veil a fee, is plainly 

vfpecially ) ufe the word fee in thia its primary original a relic of the feudal ftrictiiefs : by which it was requi- 

fenfe, in contradillinftioii to allodium or abfolute pro* red, that the form of the donation (hould be punctually 

yerty, with which they have 'no concern ; but gene- puifued ; or that, as Craig expreffes it, in the worda 

rally ufe it to exprefs the continuance or quantity of of Baldus, donation;* fiat flriSi juris, ne quit plus donajfi 

eftate. A^e therefore, in general, figniftes an eltate prffunatur qwim in donalione exprefferis. And therefore, 

of inheritance j being tilt higheft and rood extenfive as the perianal abilities of the donee were originally 

Jntereft that a man can have in a feud ; and when the fuppufed to be the only inducements to the gift, the 

term is ufed (Imply, without any other adjunct, or has donee's eftate in the land extended only to his own pcr- 

the adjunct afftmplc annexed to it (as, a fee, or a fee- fon, and fubfifted no longer than his life ; unlefs the 

Ample), it is ufed in contrad! flinfl ion to a fee-condi- donor, by an exprefa provifion in the grant, gave it a 

tional at the common law, or a fee-Tail by the ftatute j longer continuance, and extended it alfo to his heirs. 

importing an abfolute inheritance, clear of any condi- But this rule is now foftencd by many exceptions, 
lion, limitation, or reftriftions to particular heirs, but For, I. It does not tend to devifes by will) in 

<JefccndibIe to the heirs- general, whether male or fe- which, as they were introduced at the time when the 

male, lineal or collateral. And in no other fenfe than feodal rigour was apace wearing out, a more liberal 

thii it the king faid to be feifed in fee, he being the conllrudtion is allowed s and therefore by a devife to a 

'feudatory of no man. • man for ever, or to one and his affigna for ever, or to 

Taking therefore fee- in this its fecondary fenfe, as a one in fee'fimple, the devifce hath an eftate of inherit 

-ft ate of inheritance, it is applicable to, and may be tance ; for the intention of the devlfor is fufficiently 

had in, any kind of hereditaments either corporeal or plain from the words of perpetuity annexed, though he 

-incorporeal. But there is this diilin&ion between the hath omitted the legal words of inheritance. But if 

two (pedes of hereditaments j that of a corporeal inhe- the devife be to a man and his affigm, without an - 

ritance a man (boll be faid to be feifed in bit dernefne, nexing words of perpetuity, there the devifee (hall 

as of feel of an incorporeal one he lhall only be {aid to take only an eftate for life ; for it does not appear that 

be feifed at of fee, and not in hit dernefne. For as in- the devifor intended any more. 2. Neither does this 



corporeal hereditaments are in their nature collateral rule extend to fines or recoveries, coniidercd as a fpe, 
to, and iftue out of, lands and houfes, their owner hath ciea of conveyance ; for thereby an eftate in fee paffea 
-no property; dominium, or dernefne,, in the thing itfelf, by aift and operation of 'law without the word htin .- 
but hath only fometh log derived out of it ; refembling as it docs alfo, for particular reafons, by certainother 
the fervilules, or fervices, of the civil law. The domi- methods of conveyance, which have relation to a for- 
iriim, or property, is frequently in one -man, while the mer grant or eftate, wherein the word hart was ex- 
appendage or fervice is in another. Thus Gaiua may preffed. 3. In creations of nobility by writ, the peer 
be feifed as of fee, of a way going over the land, of fo created hath an inheritance in his title, without ex- 
which Titius is feifed in his dernefne as offet. preffing the word 'hciri; for they are implied in the 

The fee limple or inheritance of lands end tenements creation, unlefa it be otherwife fpecially provided : but 

is generally veiled and refides in fome perfon or other | in creations by patent, which anflriSijurit, the word 

•though divers inferior eflates may be carved out of it. heirs muft be inferted, otherwife there is no inherit 

As if one grants aleafe for 11 years, or for one or two tance. 4. In grants of lands to fole corporations and 

Jives,' the fee-firaplc remains veiled in him and his heirs; their fucceflors, the word Juccejfors fupplies the place 

and after the determination of thofe years or lives, the of heirs ; for as heirs take from the anceftor, fo doth 

■land revert» to the greater or his heirs, who (hall hold the fucceflbr from the predeceflbr. Nay, in a grant 

-it again in fee -Cm pie. Yet fometimes the fee may be to a hilhop, or other fole fpiritual corporation, in 

in abeyance, that is (as the word fignifies) in expefla- frankalmoign, the word frankalmoign fupplies the place 

ajoo, remembrance, and contempUtion in law; tbwe oifaccffbri (as the word fucccjfori fupphes the place of 

Xol. VII. Fa-t I. A a ' heirs) 
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Mri) m *( ftmiiij ; and in all the£ cafes a fee-fimp!e merit s which !• uTually the full rent, or it leail ■ fourth F«dt» 

vefts in fuch Me corporation. But, in a grant of part of it. |. 

lands to a corporation aggregate, the word fucctfort The nature of this tenure is, that if the rent be be- * j 

h not necemiry, though ufaally inferred : for, albeit hind, and unpaid for two yea™, then the feoffor and 

fuch Ample grant be ftri&ly only an eftate for life, yet hie heirs may have an action for the recovery of the 

at that corporation never diet, fuch eftate far life it lands. 

perpetual, or equivalent to a fee-fimple, and therefore FEELERS, in natural hiftory, a name ufed by 

the lair allows it to be one, .Lallly, in the cafe of fome for the harm of insicts. 

the king, a fee-firoplc will reft in him, without the FEELING, one of the five external tenfea, by 

word htin or factffort in the grant ; partly from pre- which we obtain the ideas of folid, hard, foft, rough, 

rogative royal, and partly from a reafoh fimilar to the hot, cold, wet, dry, and Other tangible qualities. Sec 

hfl, became the king, in judgment of law, never die*. Ah»tomy, n° 138. 

But the general rule is, that the word bars ia neceuary FEET. See Foot. 

to create an eftate of inheritance. Fekt- Bearer, the name of an officer in the cotrrtc 

II. We are next to confider limited feet, or fuch of the ancient Anglo-Saxon and Welch kinga. Ha 

eftatei of inheritance a« are clogged and confined with was a young gentleman whole duty it was to fit on the 

conditions or qualifications of any fort. And thefe we floor, with his back towards the fire, and hold the 

S divide into two forts : 1. Qualified, or baft feet 1 king's feet in his bofora all the time he fat at table, to 

2. Fees conditional, fo called at the common law j keep them warm and comfortable f- : A piece of ftate IXmJFU 

■nd afterwards fees-Au'/, in confluence of the ftatute. and luxury unknown in modem times. Oct, p. j8. 

at duiii. FEINT, in fencing, a (how of making a thrall at 

t. A basi or qualified fee, is fucb a one as has a one part, in order to deceive the enemy, that you may 

qualification fubjoined thereto, and which mull be de- really ftrike him in another. 

tcrmfned whenever the qualification annexed to it is at A fimplc feint ia a mere motion of the wrift, with* 

kn end. As, in the cafe of a grant to A and hia heirs, Out Sirring the foot. 

tenants>in the manor of Dale 1 in this inltance, when- FELAPTON, in logic, one of the fix firlt modes 

ever the heirs of A ceafe to be tenants of that manor, of the third figure of fyllogifms ; whereof the firft 

the grant is entirely defeated. So, when 'Henry VI. proportion is an univerfol negative, the fecond ao u- 

tranted to John Talbot, lord of the manor of King- niverfal affirmative, and the third a particular nega- 

Ron-Lifk in Berks, that he and his heirs, lords of the tive. 

faid manor, mould be peers of the realm, by the title FELIBIEN (Andre), was bora at Chartrea in. 
of barons of Li/1/ ; here John Talbot had abafe or qua- - 1619, and went fecretary under the marquis de Fonte- 

lificd fee in that dignity; and the inllant he or his nay Marenil ambaffador to the court of Rome in 1647. 

heirs quitted the feigniory.of this manor, the dignity On his return, M. Colbert procured him the places of 

was at an end. This eftate is a fee, becaufe by pofuV hiftoriagrapher to the king, fuprrintendant of hia 

bility it may endure for ever in a man and his heirs ; buildings, and of the arts and manufactures in France, 

yet as that duration depends upon the concurrence of He became afterwards deputy comptroller-general of 

Collateral circum fiances, which qualify and debate the the bridges and dykes in that kingdom ; and died in 

purity of the donation, it is therefore a qualified or 1 695. He wrote fcveral pieces relating to the fine arts; 

oafe fee- the principal of which is bis " Dialogues on the live* 

x. A* to fees- tmJkhmal, or feci -far/, fee the article and works of the moft eminent painters." 

T*il. FELICITAS, (Felicity, or Happivft), was dei- 

Feh alfo fignifies a certain allowance to phyficians, fied by the ancient Pagans. Lucullus built a temple 

barrifters, attornies, and other officers, aa a reward for to her. She had another erected by Lepidus. The 

their pains and labour. Greeks paid divine wormip to Maavia, daughter of 

If a perfon refufe to pay an officer bis due tees, the Hercules, the fame with Fehciiai. This deity is often 

court will grant an attachment againfl him, to be com- pictured upon medals, and generally with a Cormico- v 

m it ted till the fees are paid ; arid an attorney may pk in one hand and a Caduceus in the other. The in- 

bring an action of the cafe for his fen againfl the feripttons are, Filithas Tmpurun, Ftttckus Augujt't, Ft* 

client that retained him in Iriscaulei foitos Fubfua, Ac. 

Fb a alfo denotes a ft t tied perquifite of public officers, .FELIS, in zoology, n gennl of quadrupeds belong- Sec Plates 

payable by thole who employ them. ing to the order of fern;, the characters of which ■J*™™" 11 * 

The fees due to the officers of the cuftom-honfe, are thefe : The fort-teeth are equal j the molares or grin* cxcu - 

rxprefsly mentioned in a fchedule, or table, which den have three points; the tongue is furniihed with, 

is hung up in public view in the faid office, and in all rough (harp prickles, and pointing backwards ; and 

other places where the faid fees are to be paid or re- the claws are fhcathed and retractile. This genua com- 

eeivi'd. And if any officer fhall offend, by acting prebends twenty-one fpecies, viz. 

contrary to the regulations therein contained, he fhaU L The Leo, or Lion. The largeft lions are from lien, 

forfeit his office and place, and be for ever after iocs- eight to nine feet in length, and from four to fix. feet 

pablc of any office in thecuftomhoufe. high : thofe ofafmaller file are generally about 5? feet 

The other public offices have likewife their fettled long, and about ji high. His head ia very thick, and 

fees, for the fcveral branches of bufinefs tran&ctcd ia his face is befet on an fides with lung buthy yellowilh 

them. hair ; this ihaggy hair extends from the top of the 

Fbk- Farm, a kind of tenure without homage, real- head to below the fhoulders, and hangs down to hit 

ty, or other fertice, except that mentionedin the feoff- •knees; the belly and. breaft are likewife covered with, 

long 
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leog hjur. The reft of the body U cohered with very uninhabited region* above the country of the Hotten> . 
*** (hort bur, excepting a bulb At the point of the tail, tots j and, in general, all the meridional parts of A- " 
The tart are rcniadifh, (hort, and alrnuft entirely con- fries and Ana, where mankind have difdaicied to 
cealed under the hair of hi* front. The fhaggineb of dwell, lions are ftiU as numerous and as ferocious ** 
the fore-part of his body makes the hinder- pavt have a ever. Accullomed to meafiirc their ftrength by that 
naked appearance. The tail is long and very ftrong j of all other animal* which they encounter, the habit 
the leg* are thick and flefliy ; and the feet are (hurt ; of conquering renders them haughty and intrepid. Ha- 
the length of the claw* is about aa inch and a quar- ving never experienced the ftrength of man, or the 
tcr, are of a whitiili colour, very crooked, and can be power of hi* arms, inftead of difcoveriug any iigns of 
extended or retracted into the membranous (heath at fear, they difrlain and fet him at defiance. Wound* 
pleafure : their points are feldom blunted, as they are irritate, but do not terrify them : they are not even 
never extended but when he ftiies his prey. difconcertcd at the tight of number*. A fingle lion 
The female, or lionoefs, ha* no mane, or long hair of the defart ha* been known to attack a whole eara- 
■bout bei head or moulders ; in her we fee ditinctly van ; and if, afiet a violent and obftinate engagement, 
the whole face, head, ears, neck, moulders, bread, he found himfelf weakened, be retreat* fighting, al- 
&c. all thefe parts being in fome meafure concealed ways keeping hi* face to the enemy. On the other 
under the king hair of the male, give the female a hand, the lion* which live near the villages or hut* of 
very different appearance : befides, (he is conliderably the Indians or Africans, being acquainted with man 
lefs than the male. The hair of both male and 'female and the force of his arms, are fo daftardly a* to fly 
U of a yellowifli colour, and whiiifh 00 the fidei and and leave their prey at the fight of women or children. 
belly* This foftening in the temper and difpofition of the 
In warm countries, quadrupeds in general are larger lion, (hows that he is capable of culture, and fufcep- 
and (tronger than in tike cold or temperate climates, tible, at had to a certain degree, of the impreffiona 
They are likewife more fierce and hardy ; all their na- that be receive*: accordingly, hiitory informs u* of 
tural qualities feem to correfpond with the ardour of lions yoked in triumphal chariots, trained to war, or 
the climate. The lion* noutifhed under the fcorching the chace ; and that, faithful to their mailers, they nc- 
funof Africa or the Indies, are the rooft firontt, fierce, ver employed their llrength or courage but againit 
and terrible. Thofe of mount Atlas, whofe top is their enemies. It is certain, that a lion taken 
fonictimes covered with foow, are neither fo ftrong nor young, and brought up among domeftic animals, 
fo ferocious a* thofe of Biledulgerid or Zaara, whofe will eafily be accullomed to live and fport with them j 
plain* are covered with burning fand. It it in thefe that he is mild and careffing to his mailer, efpecially 
not and barren defarta, that the lion is the dread of when he is young ; and that, if his natural ferocity 
traveller*, and the fcourgc of the neighbouring pro- foroctimes breaks out, it is rarely turned againft thole 
vincca. But it it a happy circumstance that the fpe- who have been kind to him. But, as his paiTion* arc 
cits i* not very numerous : they even appear to di : impetuous and vehement, it is not to be expected that 
minim daily. The Romans, fays Mr Sliaw, brought the impreffiuna of education will at all times be fuffi- 
many more lion* out of Libya for their public mows, dent to balance them : for this rcafon it is dangerous 
than are now to be found in that country. It ii like wife to let him fuller hunger long, or to vex him by ill- 
remaikcd, that the lions in Turkv, Pcriia, and the In- timed teaztngs : bad treatment not only irritate* him, 
dies, are left numerous than formerly. A* this formi- but he remembers it long, and meditates tevenge. Oq 
dable and courageous animal makes a prey of mod o- the other hand, he is exceedingly grateful, and feldom 
thcr animals, and is himfelf a prey to none, this dirai- forgets benefits received. He has been often obfervrd 
nution in the number of the fpecies can be owing to to difdain weak or infigniScant enemies, to defpife 
nothing but an increafe in the number of mankind : their infults, and to pardon their offenfive liberties, 
for it muft be acknowledged, that the ftrength of this When led into captivity, he will difcover fymptoma of 
king of atiimals is not a match far the dexterity and uneaiinefs, without anger or peevifhnefi ; on the con- 
tddrefs of a negro or Hottentot, who will often dare trary, bis natural temper foftent, he obeys his mailer, 
to attack him face to face, and with very flight wea- carelTcs the hand that give* him food, a\id fame time* 
pons. give* life to fuch animal* as are thrown to him alive 
The ingenuity of mankind augments with their for prey: by this aft of generality he feem* to con G- 
number; that of other animals continues always the der himfelf as for ever bound to protect them; he lives 
fame. All the noxious animal*, a* the lion, are redu- peaceably with them ; allow* them a part, and fomc- 
ced to a fisall number, not only became mankind arc times the whole, of his food ; and will rather fubmit 
become more numerous, but likewife becaufe they to the pang* of hunger, than fill hi* ftomach with the 
have become more ingenious, and have invented wea- fruit of bi» beneficence. We may likewife obferve, 
pons which nothing can refill. This fuperiority in the that the lion is not a cruel animal : be kills rather 
numbers and indultry at mankind, at The fame time from necelTity than choice, never deltroying more than 
that it hat broke the vigour of the lion, feem* likewife be eats ; and whenever his appetite is fatisfied, he is 
to have enervated his courage. This quality, though mild and peaceable. For hi* ordinary fubfiftence, be 
natural, is exalted or lowered according to the good requires about 15 pound* of raw fltfh each day. 
or qad fuccef* with which any animal ha* been accu- The afpect of the lion correfponds with the noble 
Homed to employ hi* force. In the vail defarts of Za- and generous qualities of his mind. His figure is re- 
ar* ; in thofe which feem to feparate two very diSe- fpeftable ; his looks are determined ; his gait it (talc- 
rent races of men, the Negroes and Moors, between ly, and hi* voice tremendous. In a word, the body 
Senegal and the boundaries of Mauritania ; in thofe of the lion appears to be the belt model of ftrength 
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joined to agiEty. The force of hit mufcles is expreffed meet with. The author of the Ottonamj of Naturt **&>. 
' by his prodigious leaps and bounds, often zo feet at gives a wonderful proof of the inltioft of thefe animals ' *'■'■ 
once j by the brifk motion of his tail, a fing)e fweep in thofe ntnvatered tracts. There the pelican make* 
of' which is fufficient to throw a man 10 the ground j her nett ;. and in order to cool her young ones, and ac- 
by the eafe with which he moves the (kin of his face, euftora them to an element' they mutt afterwards be 
and particularly of his forehead -, and, la(Hy, by the converfant in, brings from afar, in their great gnlar 
faculty of erecting and agitating the hair of his mane pouch, fufficient water to till the neft : the lion, and 
when irritated. other wild beads, approach and quenchtheir tbirft ; yet 

Lions are very ardent in their amours : when the never injure the unfledged birds, as if conlcioui that 
female is in feafon, me is often followed by eight op their deftruction would immediately put a Hop to thofe- 
ten males, who roar incrffantly, and enter into furious grateful fuppliei. 

engagements, till one of them completely overcomes The roaring of the lion, which is ftrong and loud, 
the reft, takes peaceable poii'eflinn of the female, and ts his ordinary voice ; but when he ia irritated, his ciy 
carries her off to fome fecret recefe. The lionnefs is (hotter, repeated more fuddenly, and is (till more 
brings forth her young in the fpring, and produces but terrible than the roaring: betides, he beats his (idea 
once every year. with his tail, (lamps with his feet, erects and agi- 

All the pafllons of the lion, the foft pailion of love tales the hair of his head and mane, moves the Ikia 
not excepted, are execflive i the love of offspring is of his face, mows his angry teeth, and lollg out hit 
extreme : the lionnefs is naturally weaker, lefs bold, tongue. 

and more gentle than the lion ; but fhe becomes per. The roaring of the lion, according to Mr Spar- 
fefctly rapacious and terrible when (he has young Then man, *' confifti in a hoarfe inarticulate found, which 
(he exhibits metre courage than the male ; (he regards at the fame time feemi to have a hollownefs in it, 
no danger; Ihe attacks indifferently men and all other fomething like that proceeding from a fpeaking trum- 
animals, Villa them, and carried them to her young pet. The found is between that of a German u and 
onea, whom Ihe thus early inftructs to fuck their blood an o, being drawn to a great length, and appearing hs 
and tear their ftefh. She generally brings forth in the if it came from out of the earth; at the fame time 
moll fecret and inacceflible places ; and, when afraid that, after Kftening with the greateft attention, I could 
of a difcovery, (he endeavours to conceal the traces of not -exactly hear from what quarter it came. The 
her feet, by returning frequently on her fteps, or ra- found of the lion's voice does not bear the leali lefem- 
ther by effacing them with her tail ; and, when the blance to thunder, nsM.de BufFon, torn. ix. p. is. 
danger is great, (he carries off her young, and con- from the Voyage of. Uoullaye le Gouz, affirms ft does, 
teals them fomewhere elfe. But, when an actual at- In fact, it appeared to- me to be neither peculiarly 
tempt is made to deprive her of her young, flic be- piercing nor tremendous ; yet, from its flow prolong- 
comes perfectly furious, and defends them till Ihe be ed note, joined with noctarnal darknefs,. and the ter- 
torn to pieces. riblc idea one is apt to form to one's felf of this ani- 

The lion feldom goes abroad in the middle of the mal, it made one fh udder, evert in fuch places as I had 
day ; but (allies forth in the evening and night in queft an opportunity of hearing it in with more fatiefaction, 
of prey. He is afraid' of fire, and feldom or never and without having the lcaft occafidn for fear. We 
approaches the artificial fifes made by the rtiepherds for could plainly perceive by our cattle when the lion*,, 
the protection of their flocks; he does not trace other whether they roared or not, were reconnoitring us at 
animals by the fcent, but is obliged to trull to bis eyes, a fmall diflancc. For in that cafe the hounds did not 
Many hiftorians have even mifreprefented him as inca- dare to bark in the lealt, but crept quite dole to the 
-pable of finding out his prey ; but that he is obliged Hottentots ; and our oxen and horfes fighed deeply, 
to the jackal, an animal of exquitite fcent, in order frequently hanging back, and pulling (lowly with all 
to provide for him, and that this animal eitheraccom- their might at the ftrong (traps with which they were 
panics or goes befote him for this purpofe. The jac- tied up to the waggon. They like wife laid themfelves . 
kal ia a native of Arabia, Libya, &c. and, like the down upon the ground and flood up alternately, an. 
lion, lives upon prey: perhaps fomttimes he follows pearing as if they did not know what to dowfth them- 
the lion, but it is with a view to pick up what he (elves : or rather jaft as if they were in the agonies of 
leaves behind, not to provide for him; for, being a death. It is, indeed, a wonderful circumftance' (cou- 
fmall and feeble animal, he ought rather to fly from tinues our author), that thrbrute creation (hould have 
than to ferve the Hon. been taught merely by nature to be in dread of the 

The Hon, when hungry, will attack any animal that b'on ; for our horns and oxen were aft from places 
prefents itfelf : but be is fo very formidable, that all where I am certain they could have no knowledge of 
endeavour to avoid his rencounter ; this circumftance this dreadful adverfary of theirs ; fo that in this we 
often obliges him to conceal himfelf, and lie in wait mult admire the bounty of Providence, which, while 
till fome animal chances to pafa. He lies fquatonhis it has fent fuch a tyrant as the lion amongft the sni- 
btlly in a thicket ; from which he fprings with fuch mal creation, has likewife taught them to difcern and 
force and velocity, that he often feiiea them at the dillingutih it with trembling and horror." 
(wit bound. He endures hunger longer than thirlt j The gait of the lion is itately, grave, and (low, tho' 
he feldom pafTcs water without drinking, which he does always in an oblique direction. His movements are 
by lapping like a dog. In burning defarts, where ri- not equal or meafurcd,but con lift of leaps and bounds; 
-vers and fountains are denied, they live in a perpetual ' whic \ prevents him from Hopping fuddenly, and makes 
fever, a fort of madncl's fatal to every animal they him often overleap his mark. When he leaps upon 

brk 
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bit prey, he nukes a bound of ta or tj feet, fells a- fides, in hi* flight, he had the misfortune to lofe his Mia, 

' bore it, feizes it with hit fore-feet, tear* the flcfh with powder-horn. At length, after waiting a good half *■ ■■ 

his claws, and then devour* it with his teeth. If he hour, the lion rofe up, and at firft went very ilowly, 

chances to mifa bis leap, he will not, as the Hotten- and ilep by ftep, as if it had a mind to Ileal off; but 

tots unanimously aitured Mr Spannan, follow his prey aa fbou a* it got to a greater diftance, it began to 

aoy farther) bat, as though he were albamed, turning bound away at a greaf rate." 

round towards the place where he lay in ambufh, Howly, Our author alio relates the following occurrence, aa 

and ftep by ftep, as it were, mcafuret the exact, length ferving to (how the cowardice and inGdious difpofition 

between the two points, in order to find how much too of the lion. " An elderly Hottentot in the fervice of 

fhort of, or beyond, the mark he bad taken his leap. a Cbrittian, near the upper part of Sunday river on the 

One would fuppofe that the roaring of the lion Cambdebo fide, perceived a lion following him at a. 

would prove fervtceablc to the other animals, as being great diftance for two hours together. Thence he 

a warning for tbem to betake themfelvca to flight; but naturally concluded, that the lion only waited for the 

as when he roars, according to all report, he puts his approach of daikncfa, in order to make him his prey v 

mouth to the ground, fo that the found is diffufed e* and in the mean time, could nobexpectany other than 

qually all over the placr, without, as we hare already to fcrve for this tierce animal's fupper, inaftnuch at he • 

mentioned, its being poffible to hear from what qnar- had no other weapon of defence than a (tick, and knew 

ter it comes, the animals are intimidated and feared to that he could not get home before it was dark. But 

fuch a degree, as to fly about backwards and forwards aa he was well acquainted with the nature of the lion, 

in the dark to every fide ; in confequence of which, and the manner of its feizing upon its prey, and ut the 

they often chance to run on to the very fpot from fame time had ieifure between whiles to ruminate on. 

whence the found actually proceeds, and which they the ways and means in which it was molt likely that 

meant moll te avoid. his exiftence would be put an end to, he at length hit 

Dr Spannan, in his account of the lion, detracts on a method of faring his life. For this purpofe, in- 

confiderably from the character of courage and gene- Head of making the bell of his way home, he looked 

rofity generally afcribed to that animal. " It it not out for a ii/pirani (fo they generally call a rocky place- 

in magnanimity (fayt he), as many will have it to be, level and plain at top, and having a perpendicular pre- 

but in an infidioua and cowardly difpofition, blended cipice on one fide of it), and fitting himfclf down on 

with a certain degree of pride, that the general cha- the edge of one of thefe precipices, he found, to hia 

ractcr of the lion confiftt ; though hunger mult natu- great joy, that the lion likewise made a halt, and kept 

tally have the effeft of now and then infpiringfo llrong the fame diilancc aa before. As loon as it grew dark, 

and nimble an animal with uncommon intrepidity and the Hottentot Hiding a little forwards, let himfclf 

courage. Moreover, being accuftomrd always itfelf to down below the upper edge of (be precipice upon fome 

kill itt own food, and that with the greaitll cafe, aa projecting part or cleft of the rock, where* he could 

meeting with .no refiftance, and even frequently to juil keep himfclf from falling. But in order to cheat 

devour it reeking and weltering in its blood, it can- the lion ilill more, he fet his hat and cloak on the 

tot but be eafily provoked, and acquire a greater turn ftick, making with it at the fame time a gentle motion 

for cruelty than for generality : but, on the other juil over his head, and a little way from the edge of 

band, not being accuftomed to meet with any refill- the mountain. This crafty expedient had the defired 

ance, it is no wonder that, when it does, it mould- fuccefs. He did not flay long in that tituation, before 

fbmetimes be faint-hearted and crert-fallen. A yeo- the lion came creeping foftly towards him like a cat, 

man, a man of veracity (Jacob Kok, of Zeekoe- and miftaking the (kin-cloak for the Hottentot him- 

river), related to me an adventure he had in thefe felf, took his leap with fuch cxa&ncfs and precifion, as 

words : — One day walking #ver his lands with his to fall headlong down the precipice, directly dofc to 

loaded gun, he unexpectedly met with a lion. Being the fnarc which had been fet up for him ; when the 

an excellent (hot, he thought himfclf pretty certain, in Hottentot is faid, in his great joy, exultingly to have 

the pofition hr was in, of killing it, and therefore fired called out t'imif! an interjectiou of very eatenfive im- 

bis piece. Unfortunately he did not recolIeS, that port and lignihcation." 

the charge had been in it for fome time, and confe- This is not the only inllance of lions in Africa be- 

quently was damp ; fo that his piece hung fire, and ing enf oared in the midlt of their leap. In the out- 

the ball falling (hart, entered the ground clofe to the houfcs and wade grounds about farms, where a lion 

lion. In confequenca of this he was feizedwitha pa- has been upon the watch for fome animal and mined 

nic, and took directly to his feet ; but being foon out it, or where they have other rcafons to expect him, 

of breath, and clofely purfued by the lion, he jumped they fet up the figure of a man clofe by the fide of 

up on a little heap of tones, and there made a Hand, feveral loaded guns ; fo that thefe dilcharge thein- 

prefenting the butt end of hit gun to his adverfary, fdves into the body of the beaft at the very inflant 

fully refolved to defend his life as well as he could to that he fprings or throws himfclf upon the dteued 

the utmoft. My friend did not take upon him to de- figure. As this is done with fo much cafe and fuc. 

trrmine, whether this pofition and manner of hit inti- cefa, and at they hardly ever think it worth while in 

midated the lion or not : it had, however, fuch an cf- Africa to take liont alive, they fddom give themfelvet 

feet upon the creature, lhat it likewifc made a Hand ; the trouble of catching them by means of pit falls, 
and what waa flill more Angular, laid itfelf down at the •' It is lingular ( Dr Sparman remarks ), that the 

diftance of a few paces from the heap of ftones feem- lion, which, according to many, always kills hit prey 

ingly quite unconcerned. The fportfman, in. the mean immediately if it belongs to the brute creation, is re-- 

•while, did not dare to ftir a ftep from the fpot : be- potted frequently, although proveked, to content him, 

ftlf 
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felf with merely 'wounding the human fpeeie* J or at ' <m once teen at the Cape to tike an htl/er h hit 
"" leaft. to wait fomc time before he give* the fatal blow mouth) and though the Legs of this hitter dragged on ' 
to the unhappy victim he bai got under him. In fit- the ground, yet feemed to carry her off with the fains 
veral place* through which I faffed, they mentioned to eat at a cat doei a rat. It likewife leaped over a> 
me by name a father and his two font, who were broad dike with her, without the lead difficulty, A 
laid to be ftill living, and who being on foot near a buffalo pcihapa would be too cumberfome for thia) 
river on their eftate in fearch of a lion, thi* latter had beaft of prey, notwithflaading hit ftrength, to feiae 
rufhed out upon them, and thrown one of them under and carry off with him in the manner above mention' 
feet :, the two others, however, had time enough to ed. Two yeomen, upon whole veracity lean place 
(hoot the lion dead upon the fpot, which had lain al- fomc confidence, gave me the following account rcla- 
moft acrofs the youth fo nearly and dearly related to tive to thia matter . Being a bunting near Bolhies- 
them, without having done him any particular hurt, man-river with ieveral Hottentot*, they perceived a 
I myfelf faw, near the 'upper part of Duyven* hoek- lion dragging a buflalo from the plain to a neighbour- 
river, an elderly Hottentot, who at that time (hi* ing woody hill. They, however, foon forced it to 
wounds being ftill open; bore under one eye and un- quit it* prey, in order to make a prise of it ihemftlm; 
derneath bis cheek-bone the ghaffly marks of the bile of and found that thia wild beaft had had the iagacity to 
a lion, which did not think it worth hi* while to give take out the buffalo'* large and unwieldy entrails in or- 
him any other chaftiftment for having, together with der to be able the caller to make off with the fielky 
hit matter (whom I alfo knew} and feveral other Chri- and more eatable part of the carcafe. The lioo'i 
ftiana, hunted him with great intrepidity, though with- ftrength, however, is laid not to be ffiffkient alone to 
out freer ft. The converfation ran every where in tbi* get the better of lb large and ftrctng ao animal as the 
part of the country, upon one Bota, a farmer and captain buffalo j but, in order to make it hit prey, this fierce 
in the militia, who had lain for fame time under a lion, creature i* obliged to have recourfe both to agility and 
and had received feveral bruifet from the beaft, having ftratagem ; infomuch, that Sealing on the buffiJo, it 
been at the fame time a good deal bitten by him in fallen* with both it* paw* upon the noftrila and mouth, 
one arm, a* a token to remember him by j but, upon of the beaft, and keep* fqueczing them ekife together, 
the whole, had in a manner had hit life given him by till at length the creature i* ftranglcd, wearied out, and 
this noble animal. The man was (aid then to be living diet. A certain coloaiff , according to report, bad had 
in the diitrict of Art aquas -kloof. I do not rightly an opportunity of feeing au attack of thit kind ; and " 
know bow to account for tliit merciful difpoCtion to- others bad rcalou to conclude, that fumethtng of tbi* 
wards mankind. Does it proceed from the lion'* nature bad paired, from feeing buffaloes, which had 
greater refpect and veneration for man, as being equal efcaped from the clutches of lions, and bore the mark* - 
to, or even a mightier tyrant than, himfclf among the of the clawa of thefe animals about their mouth and 
animal creation? or it it merely from the tame caprice nofe. They aflerted, however, that the. lion itfclf 
which has fometimei induced him not only to (pare Hiked it* life in fuch attempts, especially if any other 
. the lives of men or brute creatures who have been given buflalo was at hand to refcue that which' was attacked, 
up to him for prey, but even to carefs then, and treat It was laid, that a traveller once had au opportunity 
them with the greateft kindnefi ? Whim* and freak* of feeing a female buffalo with her calf, defended by a 
of thit kind have perhaps in a great meafure acquired river at her back, keep for a long time at bay five 
the lion the reputation it has for generality ; but I lion* which had partly Unrounded her ; but did not, at 
cannot allow this fpecioua name, facred only to virtue, leaft a# long at the traveller looked on, dare to attack 
to be laviflied upon a wild beaft. Slaves, indeed, and her. I have been informed, from very good authority, 
wretches of fervile minds, ate wont with this attribute that on a plain to the eait of Kromme-rivcr, a lion 
to flatter their greateft tyrants ; but with what (how bad been gored and trampled to death by a herd of 
of rcafon can this attribute be beftowed upon the moft cattle ; having, urged probably by hunger, ventured 
powerful tyrant among quadruped*, becaufe it does to attack them in broad day-light." Thit the reader 
not cicrcife an equal degree of cruelty upon all occa- will, perhaps, not fo much wonder at, when he is told, 
front? That the lion doet not, like the wolf, tiger, and that in the day-time, and upon an open plain, 12 or 
ioroe other beads of prey, kill a great deal of game or 16 dogs will cauly get the better of a large lion. Nor 
cattle at one time, perhaps proceeds from thia, that ia there any oecelEty, Dr Spannaa fay*, for the dog* 
while he it employed in attacking nne or two of them, with which the lion ia to be hunted to be very large 
the remainder fly farther than it accords with the na- and trained up to the fport, as M. Buffo u thinks they 
tural indolence of thit beaft to follow them. If thit ihould be, the buflnefs being perfectly well accom> 
be called gmervfiiy, a cat may be ftyled generous with plShed with the common tann-boufc dogs. When 
refpect to the rati ; a* I have feen this creature in the thefe have rot pretty near the lion, the latter, from a 
field* among a great number of the latter, where the greatoefs of foul, doet oot offer to fly any farther, but 
could have made a great havock at once, feize on a £tt himfclf down. The hounds then furround him, 
fingle one only, and run off with it. The lion and the and ruining on him all at once, are thus, with their 
cat, likewife, very much referable each other, in partly united ftrength, able to tear in piece*, almu&in an in- 
Seeping out, and partly pairing away in a quiet in- ffaot, the ftrongeft of all wild beaft*. It i* laid, that 
active ftate, a great part of their time, in which Jie bat fcldom time to gixe more than two or three 
hunger doet not urge them to go in qneft of their flight ftteket with bit paw* (each of which ftroke* it' 
prey." .Inftant death) to an equal number of hit aflailant*. 
The lion** ftrength, a* already obferved, is very M. de Buffdn aiferts alfo, that the lion may be bunted 
great. Mr Sparmao inform* us, that " this aaumal -on horftback, hut .that the horie* at well a* the dogs 
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Felii. miiift be trained to it. Dr Sparman, however, affures re ring till fort, sBsft ride obliquely athwart his compt- **»"«♦ 
■ v ■ m, that the colonifti bunt the lion with common hunt- niont j and, in fine, giving his horfe the rein*, muft * " » '' 
ing horfet. truft entirely to the fpeed and fear of this latter, to 
It ii faid, that horfe* in battle, or in other ding*- convey him ont of the reach of the fury of the wild 
mi* enterptir.es, fatter themfelvct more willingly to be beaft, in cafe he bat only wounded him, or haa abfo- 
caparifoned by their riders than at other timet. Thia lutely mined him. In either of thefe carles, a fair op* 
circuraftnncc Dr Sparman likewife remarked in their portunity prefents itfetf for fome of the other huntert 
animals on the above expeditions- " Our horfet (fays to jump off their horfe* directly, at they may then take 
he), the very fame at had feveral timet, in the manner their aim and difcharge their pieces with greater cool- 
above mentioned, mown their difquietude when the nefi and certainty. Should this (hot likewife mift 
lion happened to be in the vicinity of them, and which (which, however, feldora happens), the third fportfman 
were not in the leaft trained to the chace, once exhi- ridea after the Hon, which at that inftant is in purfuit 
brted a fpirit in the purfuit of two large lions, equal to of the firft or the fecond, and, fpringing off hia hor. r e, 
that which they had ihown at other time* in chafing firet his piece, as foon at he has got within a proper 
the timid gaxelsi though, in fad, hunting horfet diftance, and finds a fuificiently convenient part of the 
fcem to partake much more of their matter's pleafure animal prefent itfetf, especially obliquely from br> 
in the chace. I remember, in particular, at Agter hind. If now the lion turns upon him too, the o- 
Bruntjes Hoogte, I rode a horfe, which, by a trcmu- ther hunters tarn again, in order to come to his ref- 
lout found ifluing from it* cheft, cocking up its ears, cue with the charge which they loaded with on horfe- 
and prancing and capering, difcovcred, in an uncqui- back, while they were flying from the wild beaft. 
vocal manner, its ardour for the chace, whenever it No inftance hat ever been known of any misfortune 
came in fight of the larger kind of game. There" have happening to the hunter* in chafing the lion on horfe- 
ever been wftances of hunting horfet, who, when the back. The African colonifti, who are born in, or 
hnnter has jumped off their back* in order to difcharge have had the courage to remove into the more re- 
hit piece, but hat miffed hi* mark, have in their eager- mote parts of Africa, which are expofed to the ravages 
neft for the chace, not allowed him time fufheient to of wild beans, are moftly good matkfmen, and are far 
mount again, but followed the game alone for hours from wanting courage. The lion that hat the bold- 
together, dofe M it* very heels, in all it. turning* and nefs to feize on their cattle, which are the moft valuable 
windings." part of their property, fometime* at their very doors, 
The chace of the lion on horfehack it carried on at >* at odious to them a* he it dangerous and noxious. 
the Cape in the following manner, at defcribed by They consequently feek out thete animals, and bunt 
Dr Sparman. them with the greatest ardour and glee, with a view to 

" It it only on the plain* that the hunters venture exterminate them." 
to go out on horfehack in this chace. If the lion H. The Tigrit, orTicm. The fixe of this animal, Tiee*. 

keeps in fome coppice or wood, on a rifing ground, according to fome authors, is larger, and, according 

they endeavour to teize it with dog* till it comes out; to others, fomewhat left, than the lion. M. de la 

they likewife prefer going together two or more Landemagon allure* ut, that he hat feen a tiger in the 

in number, in order to be able to affift and refcue Eaft Indies 15 feet long, including undoubtedly the 

each other, in cafe the firft (hot mould not take place, length of the tail, which, fuppofing it to be four feet, 

When the lion fees the hunter* at a great diftance, it make* the body of the tiger about it feet in length. 

it unifcrfally allowed that be take* to hit heels at fan, The ficeleton preferred in the cabinet of the' French 

as ever he can, in order to get out of their fight ; but king, indicate* that the animal [was about (even feet 

if tbey chance to difcover him at a miall diftance from long from the point of the muzzle to the origin of the 

-them, he is then faid to walk off m a furly manner, but taili but then it mull be confidered, that he was 

without putting himfelf m the leaft hurry, a* though caught young, and lived all his days in confinement, 

he was above (bowing any fear, when be finds himfetf The head of the tiger is large and roundilh; and the 

•difcover ed or hunted. He it therefore reported like- ear* are fhort, and at a great diftance fiom each other. 

wife, when he finds himfelf purfued with vigour, to be The form of the body has a great refemblance to that 

' """ ---•-■>> - -<■->■ > The fltiu is of a darkifh yellow 



foon provoked to refinance, or at leaft he difdaint any of the panther. The 

longer to fly. Confequently he llackens hia pace, and lour, ftnped with long black ft reals; the hair is ihort, 

at length only Hides (lowly off, ftep by Hep, all the excepting on the fides of the head, where it i* about 

while eying hit purfuer* afkannt ; and finally makes a four inches long. - The point of the tail it black, and 

full flop, and turning round upon them, and at the the reft of it is interfperfed with black ring*. Hia 

fame time giving himfelf a (hake, roam with a (hort kgt and claw* referable thofe of the Eon, only the 

and (harp tone, in order to mow hi* indignation, be- legs are much (hotter in proportion to the fize of the 

ing ready to feize on them, and tear them in piece*, animal. 

This it now precifely the time for the huntert to be The tiger is more ferocious, cruel, and favage than 

upon the fsot, or elfe to get at foon at poSble within the lion. Although gorged with carnage, hit third 

a certain diftance of him, yet fo a* at the fame time to for blood it not appealed ; be feiies and tears in pieces 

keep a proper diftance from each other ; and he that is a new prey with equal fnry and rapacity, the very m«- 

neareft, or is moft advantageoofly potted, and haa the ment after devouring a former one 1 he lay* watte the 

beft mark of that part of the lion '1 body which con. country he inhabits ; he neither dreads the afped noe 

tains his heart and lungs, muft be the firft to jump off the weapons of men j putt to death whole troops of 

hit horfe, and, fecuring the bridle by putting it round domeftic animal* ; and attack* young elephants, rhi- 

hii arm, difcharge hit piece ; then in as inftant reco- noceros's, and fomttimet even braves the Lion himfelf. 

The 
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"Mi*. The tiger fteins to have no other inflinfi, bin a con- . taini. It inhabit* mount Ararat and Hyrcania, of old Fell*. 
*-■■ v ,l — ftant tbirft after blood, a blind fury which koowa no famous for in wild -beafts ; but the gucatell number!) » f 
bounds or diftinction, and which often flunulate* him the Urged, and the moll cruel, are met with in India 
to devour his own young, and to tear the mother in and it* i (lands. In Sumatra the natives are fo infa- 
pieces for endeavouring to defend them. He lies in tuated that they fcldom kill them, having a notion 
wait on the banks of river?, &c. when the heat of that they are animated by the fouls of their anceuora. . 
the climate obliges other animals to repair for drink. The tiger has always been a more rare animal than 
Here he feites his prey, or rather multiplies his maf- the lion i and yet brings forth an equal number of 
facres ; for he do fooner kills one animal, than he flies young, namely, four or five at a Utter. The female is 
with equal fury upon the next, with no other view hot furious at all times; but, when her young are attempted 
to plunge in his heatl into their bodies and drink their to be taken from her, her rage is redoubted: (he braves 
blood.' However, when he kills a large animal, as a every danger; (he purfaes the ravifhers, who arc obliged, 
horfe or a buffalo, he fometimes does not tear out the when hard prefTed,to drop one of the young in order to 
entrails on the fpot ; but, to prevent any interruption, retard her motion ; Ihe flops, takes it up, and carries it 
he drags them off to the wood, which he performs with into fome fecret part of the forr.lt ; but fhe inftantly 
incredible fwiftnefs. This is a fufficient fpcumi.ii of the returns and purines the hunter* into their villages or 
flrength of this rapacious animal. boats. 

Neither force, rcftraint, or violence, can tame the ti- The tiger moves the (kin of his face, grinds hi* teeth, 
per. He is equally irritated with good -as with bad and roars, like the lion ; but the found of his voice is 
treatment: he tears the hand which nourifhes him with different. ' 

equal fury, as that which ad mini tiers blows: he roars 111. The Pardui, or Pawther.— It isabout the fire pmtheri 
and is enraged at the fight of every living creature, of a large dog, and ha* a great refemblance to a do- 
Almoft every natural biftorian agrees in this horrible roe flic cat. The tongue is rough, and remarkably red; 
■ character. the teeth are lining and (harp; the Ikin is exceedingly 

There is a fort of cruelty in their devastations, un- beautiful, bcjng of a yellow colour, variegated with 
known to the generous lion ; as well as a poltroonry roundifh black fpots, and the hair is fhort. It has a 
'in their hidden retreat on any difappointment. " I cruel and ferocious afpe£t ; his motions are brifk and 
was informed (fay* Mr Pennant) by very good autbo- lively ; his cry referable* the growl of an enraged dag, 
rity, that in the beginning of this century, fome gentle* but is more ftrong and rough. 

men and ladies, being on a party of pleafure, under The panther inhabits Africa, from Barbary to the 
■ (hade of trees, on the bank* of a river in Bengal, ob- re mote ft parts of Guinea. Thi* fpeciesis next in fizc 
ferved a tiger preparing for its fatal fpring j one of the to the tiger ; next to it in cruelty, and in its general 
'ladies, with amazing prefence of mind, laid hold of an enmity to the animal creation : it is to Africa what the 
•umbrella, and furled it full in the animal's face, which former is to Alia, with this alleviation, that it prefers 
inftantly retired, and gave the company opportunity of the ftcfh of brutes to that of mankind ; but when pref- 
removing from fo terrible a neighbour. Another par- fed with hunger, attacks every living creature without 
ty had not the fame good fortune : a tiger darted a- diftinction. Its manner of taking its prey is the fame 
•nong them while they were at dinner, feized on one with that of the tiger, always by furprifc, either lurk- 
gentlcman, and carried him off, and he never was more ing in thickets or creeping on its belly till it comes 
heard of." The tiger attacks all forts of animals, even within reach : it will alfo climb up trees in purfuit of 
the lion | and it has been known that both hare perifh- monkics and leffer animals ; fo that nothing is fecure- 
ed in their combats. There is in fome parts of India from its attacks. He is nolfo perfectly ungovernable 
a popular notion, that the rhinoceros and the tiger are as the tiger : but, not with Handing all attempt* to ren- 
in friendfhip, becaufe they are often found near each der him obedient and tradable, he may rather be laid 
other. But according toMr Pennant, the fact is, that the to be fubducd than tamed ; for he never entirely lofe* 
rhinoceros, like the hog, loves to wallow in the mire ; his natural ferocity. Accordingly, when kept with a 
and on that account frequents the banks of rivers : the view to the hunting of bucks, goats, or other animals, 
tiger, to quench its raging tbirft, is met with in places great care ia necefTary in training him, and ft E 11 greater 
contiguous to them. in conducting him. When leading out to the field, 

Pliny has been frequently taken to talk by the mo- they put him in a cage and carry him on a cart. When 
derua, for calling the tiger animal trcnttndm vtlacitatii : the game is fprung, they open the door of the cage ; he 
they allow it great agility in its bounds, but deny it inftantly fprings towardsthe animal, often feizes him in 
fwiftnefs in purfuit. Two travellers of authority, how- a few bounds, throws him to the ground, and ftrangles 
ever, both eye-witneffes, confirm what Pliny fays: him. But, if he happen* to mifs his aim, he becomes 
the one indeed only mentions in general its vaft fleet- mad with rage, and fometimes falls upon hi* matter, 
neb ; the other Taw a trial between one and a fwift who, in order to prevent accidents of this kind, gene- 
horfe, whofe rider efesped merely by getting in time rally carries along with him pieces of flefh, or perhaps 
amidtt a circle of armed men. The chafe of this ani- a lamb or a kid, which he throws to him iu order to ap- 
mal was a favourite diverdon with the great Cam-bi, pea/e his fury. 

the Chinefe monarch, in whofe company our country- The ancients were well acquainted with thefe ani- 

-* 47***b, man Mr BeQ *, that faithful traveller, and the Pere Got- mals, Thefe, and the leopards, were the Fori* and 

■vol ii. bilion, fatrtbefe proofs of the tiger's fpeed. ParJi of the old writers! one Ihould think that the 

p. 91. f ne tiger, according to Mr Pennant, is peculiar to Romans would have eihaufted the defarta of Africa 

Afia ; and ia found as far north as China and Chinefe by the numbers they drew from thence for their public 

Tartary, and about lake Aral and the Altaic moun- thorn. Scauru* exhibited at one time 1 co panthers 1 

jTiac. 2 Pompey 
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**■■ Pompey the Great, 4101 Auguftia, 410, Probably of the two ratter, and difpofed in group*. He is lar- W h 
1 ' ■ they thinned the coaft* of Mauritania of thefe animals, ger than the once, and lets than the panther. He in- ' " * "f 
but they ftiHfwarm in the (anther u parts of Guinea.— habit* Senegal and Guinea j and fpares neither nUai 
Oppian dcfcribes two fpecirs of panther*, a large fpe- nor bead. When beafta of chace. tail, the leopard* 
ciea and a faiall one 1 the firft of which ha« a Ihorter defcend from the internal part* of Africa in crowd*, 
tail than the Icficr, and may poffibly be thii kind.— and make great havock among the numerous herd* 
An animal of thia fpecie* i* found in Buckharia, called that cover the rich meadow* of the lower Guinea. It 
there Babrt it i* {even feet long, very dcftruciive to hor- tear* its pre; to piece* with both daw* and teeth ; 
fes.andevencamels; tbe fkin is fine, and valued inRuffia but is always thin, though perpetually devouring. 
at 1 1. Sterling.— In China there 11 a moll remarkable The panther ia it* enemy, arid destroys number* of 
kind, called there Lovehu, whofe fltina fell at 6 I. Ster- them. The negreffe* make collar* of their teeth, and 
ling a-piece. It muft here alfo be obfrrved, that there attribute to them certain virtue*. The negroea take 
are in the furrier* (hops in London, fit ins in moft re- thefe animal* in pit-falls, covered at the top with flight 
fpectt refcmbling thole of the panther ; which, they hurdles, on which ia placed fome flelh a* a bait. They 
allure ui, come from the Spanilh fettlements in the make a banquet of their flefh, which is faid to be as 
Weft Indies : Thefe fkin* equal thole of the old con- white a* veal, and very well tafted. Leopard* Attn* 

tinent in beauty and fize. are often brought to Europe, and reckoned very va- 

Though M. Button denies the panther to be an in- luable. . In Alia thefe animals are found in the moun- 

habitant of America, yet Mr Pennant is of opinion tains of Caucafus, from Pcrlia to India 1 and alfo in 

that the fane, or a variety at lead, inhabits that coun- China, where they are called Povpi. By the Buchanan 

try. i- The figure of the fpecie* defcribed by Fater, traders, who often bring their Ikins to RufHa, they are 

(Hifi. An. AW Hijp. p. 498.) under the name of Tigris fiyled Bart. The leopard inhabits alfo Arabia, where 

Metkana, agree* exactly with that of the panther, as it is called Nemr. We are informed by Mr ForikaL 

doe* alfo the defcription in general, a. Every other ani- that in that country, as well at in Egypt, it will do 

mal of this genus, which has yet been discovered in no harm to man unlefs provoked ; but will enter 

America, is far inferior in fize and Hrength to this ; houfes by night, and deftroy the cat*. 

whofe common height, Faber lays, it four or live feet, VI. The Qnca, or American Tiger, (the Jaqvh Jaguar! 
and whofe prey is wild cattle, hones, &c. M. Cm- of Buffon), i* ofa bright tawny colour; the top of the 
damint, and Lc Pert Cajttan Cattonro, fpeak of the back marked with long ftripc* of black; the fide* 
tigers (i. t. the- panthers) of America, a* equal and with row* of irregular oblong (pott ; open in the mid- ■ ■- 
even fuperior in fize to thofe of Africa, and the colour die, which is of the ground-colour of tbe hair : the 
ai bright a* gold ; and UUoa defcribes them at big as thighs and legs arc marked with full fpott of black, 
little horfes. 3. NotwithfUnding the vender* of fur* the bread and belly wbitifh : the tail not fo long as 
are not entirely to be relied on as to the countries their the body. This (pedes, which grows to the fize of a 
goods come from, yet the general opinion of the whole wolf, and even larger, inhabit* the hotted parts of 
trade, that thefe (kins were the product of Spanilh A- South America, from the inlunus of Darien to Bue- 
merica, is a further proof of their being common to not Ayres. It it fierce, and deftru&ive to man and 
both continents. bead. Like the tiger, it plunges its head into the 
Once. IV. Tbe Utuia, or Once, is left than the panther ; bod; of it* prey, and fucks out the blood before it 
the tail is longer ; the hair is likewife longer, and of devours it. It makes a great nolle in the night, like 
a whitilh grey colour. The once is eafily tamed j and the howling of a hungry dog ; and ia a very cowardly 
is employed in bunting in feveral parts of Alia, where animal. It is eafily put to flight, either b; the (hep- 
dngi are very fcarce. He has not the delicate fcent herds dogs, or by a lighted torch, being very fearful 
of a dog ; does not trace other animals by the fmell ; of fire. It lies in ambulh near the fides of rivers | and 
neither can be run them down in a fair chace ; but lies there is fometimes fcen a Angular combat between this 
in wait for their approach, and then darts upon them animal and the crocodile. When the jaguar comes to 
unawares. He traps fo nimbly, that he eafily clears a drink, tbe crocodile, read; to furprife any animal that 
ditch or a wall feveral feet high ; befides, be often approaches, raifes it* head out of the water ; upon 
dimbs trees, waits till fome animal partes, and inftant- which the former in ft ami y ftrikes its claws into the 
ly leaps upon them. Thi* method of catching their eyes of this dreadful reptile, the only penetrable part, 
prey, it praftifed by tbe panther and leopard, as well a* who immediately dives under the water, pulling his 
by the once.— The once inhabit* Barbary, PerGa, Hyr- enemy along with it, where the; commonly both Oc- 
eania, and China ; from which laft place the fkin* are rifh. 

brought into Ruffia, and fold for sot- a-piece. It is VII. The ParJalii, Mexican panther, or the Oca- oeekt 
aa animal of a more gentle and mild nature than moft lot of Buffon, has its head, back, upper pan of the 
of the preceding. It is, like the next fpecies, ufed for rump, and tail, of a bright tawny ; a black ft ripe cx- 
the chace of antelopes, and even hares ; but, inftead of tending along the top of the back, from head to tail ; 
being conveyed in a waggon, is carried on the crupper and from the noftrils to the corner* of the eyes, there 
on horfeback. It is under as much command as a fet- alfo runs a ftripc of black-, the fide* are whitilh, mark- 
ting-dog 1 returns at the lead call, and jumps up behind ed lengthways with long ftripes of black, hollow and 
its mafter. This animal it fuppofed to be the leffer tawny in the middle, in which are fprinklcd fome (mall 
.panther of Oppian, and the panthera of Pliny. black fpots ; the leg* are whitilh, varied with fmall 
Leopard. y. The Ltoparilia or Laotian, differs from the black fjots [ and the tail is alfo varied with fmall fpots 
panther and the once, in the beauty uf bis culour, near its bafe, and larger near the end, which is black. 
.which is t lively yellow, with fmallcr fpots than thofe It is above four time* the fize of a large cat, and 
Vol. VII. Part I. i " *3 b flrongly 
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ftrongly ittadt. It inhibit! Memo, the neighbour- leave* : if any other touches the relics, it never rorae* IWk 

' hood of Carthagcna, and BnH. ' It lives in the mous- adar them again, h fotnctlmc* pun-like tot, and at ""*' ™* 

filth* 1 and is ; »ery voracious,- but fearful of mankind 1 ether times make* a great howling. The far it loft; 

prfying onyouflg ealMri, and different foils of game, and of fonie value amoiig tb* Indians, who cover them. 

h. lurks amtdft the leave* of trees ; and fometimes will felvcs with ft during winter ; and who alfo eat tha 

extend itfelf along the boughs as if dead, till the ftefh, which is laid to be at good and aa whites* veal, 
monkies, tempted by their tiatutal curiofity, approach- XI. The Tigr'ma, or Makcay of BuEfbn, it about Margay. 

ing to examine it, become its prey. ' the fine of a common eat. The upper part of tb* 

( - VIII. The Juiaia, or HvnTiito LiorAKD, (Stu- bead, the seek, back, fide*, moulder*, and thighs, are 

tent 1 Buff.) is of the fize of a large grehound, of a long nf a bright tawny- colour ; the face ■*• ftriped dows- 

tnalce, with a narrow Utelt and long legs. The colour wards with black: the fhouldcrs and body are narked 

"•of the body is a light tawny brown marked wrtri nom- with ftripea and oblong large black fpots | the leg* 

ten of ftnalt round black fpots ; the neck ii Aiagry, with unaH fpots : the thighs are whitilh, (potted with 

and the tail is longer than the body. It inhabits In- black : The tail is very long, marked with black, 

dia; where it is tamed, and trained tor the chare of tawny and grey. It inhabit* South America, where 

'antelopes. For this purpofe it is carried in a fmafl it lives on the feathered. game and on poultry. It ii 

kind of waggon, chained and hoodwinked, till k ap- untameable. It makes a noife like' the common cat 1 

preaches the herd : when firft unchained, it doe* not lire* much in trees ; is very aftive, and goes by bounds 

immediately make its attempt, but winds along the *r leaps. It brings forth in all feafoos of the year, 

ground, flopping and concealing itfelf till it gets a pro- in hollow trees, and has two at a time. 

per advantage, and then darts on the animals with fur- XII. The Capenjii, Cape Tiger, or Tiana-CAr of Tiger-cat. 

-prifing fwiftnefs. It overtake* them by the rapidity the Cape, i* the NfuJJtof Labat, who was the firft who 

-of its bonnds : but if it does not fuceeed in its firft ef- noticed this fpceies, which he defcribes as " of the 

forts, confiding of five or fix amazing leap*, it mifles fizc of a dog, with a coat a* much ftriped and varied . 

it* prey : lofing it* breath, and finding itfelf unequal ae that of a tiger. It* appearance befpeak* cruelty, 

in fpeed, it {lands (till, gives up the point for that time, and its eyes fiercenefs ; but it it cowardly, and gets 

and readily returns to its matter. This fpecies is cal- its prey only by cunning and iafidiou* arts." All 

led in India, Cbktei. It is ufed for the taking of thefc character* are perfectly applicable to the Cape 

jackals, as well a* other animals. cat ; and it feem* the animal is found in all parts of 

i- IX. The -Di/io&r, or Black Tigej, (Cougvar Nair, Africa, from Congo to the Cape of "Good Hope, in 

■Buff.), is covered with (hort very gloffy hairs of a an extent oF country of about eleven degrees of lat!~ 

ehiiky colour ; the throat, belly, and infide of the legs, tude. Kolben alio (peaks of a tiger bufh-cat, which 

white. It grows to the fize of a heifer of a year old, he defcribes as the largeft of all the wild cat* of the 

and has vaft flrengrh. in its limbs. It inhabits Brafil Cape countries, and aa [potted femething like a tiger. 

and Guiana; and is a cruel and fierce beaft, but hap- A Hon of this animal was' feen by Mr Pennant in a 

yiiy mi a fcarce fpecies. furrier's fhop ia London, who thought it came from 

• X. The Cqncolor, orPvm {Ctugwtr, Buff.) has a the Cape of Good Hope ; from this fkra Mr Pennant 

very fmall head, ears a little pointed, and eyes large, gave the firft description which could be of any utility 

The back, neck, rump, fides, are of pale brownifh red, to a natural hi dorian. ' All the other authors mention 

'mixed with dufcy hair* ; the breaft, belly, and infide this animal in a vague manner. When Dr Forfter 

of the legs* cinereous. The tail is dufky and ferrugi- touched the fecond time at the Cape of Good Hope 

nous, the tip black ; and the teeth are of a vaft lizc. in the year 1775, an animal of this fpecies wasuJertd. 

It is long bodied, and high on its legs; the length him to purehafe ; but he refufed buying it becaufc it 

from note to tail five feet three inches, of the tail-two had a broken leg, which made him apprchenGve of 



feet eight. This animal inhabits the continent of A- lofing it by death duiing the pafiage from the Cape 

ne-ica, from Canada to Brafil : in South America it to London. It wa* very gentle and tame. It was 

called Puma, and by Europeans miftaken for the lion, brought in a bafket to his apartment, where he kept 

It is the fcottrge of the colonies of the hotter part* of it above 24 hours ; which gave him the opportunity of 

"America-, being fierce and ravenous to the htgheft de- defcribing it more accurately than had hitherto been 

■gree. Itfwimaover the broad rivers [ attack* the cattle done, and of obftrving its manner* and economy, 

'in the very inclofures j and when prefTed with hunger, Thefe he found to be perfectly analogous to thole of 

(pares not even mankind. In North America, their our domeftic cats. It ate frefh taw meat, and was ve* 

fury feemi to be fabdued by the rigor of the climate ; ry much attached to it* feeder* and benefa&ors : tho' 

»nd the fmalleft cur, in company with hs matter, it had broke the fore leg by accident, it neverthelcfs 

make* them leek for fecuiity, by running up tree* ; was very eafy. After it had been feverai time* fed. 

but then they are equally dcAruflive to donenic ani- by our author, it Toon followed him like a tame fa- 

mats, and are the greatest nuisance the planter ha* : vourite cat. It liked to be ftroked and carefTed j it 

! when they lay in wait for the moofe, or other deer, rubbed it* head and back always againft the per fori '1 

they lie clofe on the branch. 'of fome tree till the ant- cloaths who fed it, and defircd to be made much of: 

mal pafles beneath, when they drop upon, and foon de- It purred a* our domeftic car* do when they arc plea* 

ftroythem. They alio make wolves their prey ; In fed. It had been taken when quite young in the 

- the Mufeum of the Royal Society, there is the (kin of woods, and was not above "eight or nine month* old ; . 

one which was killed juft as it had pulled down a 'but had already very nearly, if not quite, attained it* 

;wolf. When it has fatufied itfelf with eating, it care* full growth. The Doctor wa* told, that the tiger- 

fully conceals the reft of the ctrcafc. covering H with caw Urc in mountainous and woody tracl- j and that 

k 
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r dt *-' in toetf wild (bte they are very gnat oeftroycri of geauity of chat after is betrayal by (he obhqnity of 

' * hare*, rabbits, yerbuas, young nnttlopes, lambkins, their movements and the ambiguity -of their look*. ** 

and of all the feathered tiibe. Avery particular tech- in a word, the cat ia totally deftitute of friefldlbJp; ho 

nical description of thi* foeciea U gmi in the Phil, thinks and acla for himfelf alone. He lines cafe, 

Tranf. vol. 71. p. 4. with a figure, which the reader fearchet for the fofteft sad waraseft placet to rtpole 

will fee copied among other fpetiea ia our plates. himfelf. The cat it liltewifc ettreaaely amorous 1 and. 

Cat. XI (I. The Caiia, or Cat. which is very lingular, the female it more ardent than 

a. Thtfinu, or wild cat, ia three or four tines at the aaale : (he not only inwtrt, hut fcarchei after a ad 

large a* the houfe cat 1 the head larger, and the race call* upon him to fatiafy the fury of her defiret ; and,. 

flatter. The teeth and claw* are tremendous: it* mufule*. if the male difihats or flies from her, fhe pnriues, bites, 

tery ftrong, at being foraied for rapine : the tail it of and in a manner compels him. This heat of paffioa is 

a moderate length, but very thick, marked with alter. ti>cfenialrabft*butaiac or ten days.and happen* twice 

oate ban of black and white, the end always black : in the year, namely, in tbe fpring and autnmn ; how 

the hipt and hind part of the lower joint* of the leg are ever, in fotne it happens thrice or four timet in the year, 

black : the fur ia very foft and fine. The general The female goes with young 55 01 j8 days, and ge- 

colour of thefe animals it of a yellowiui white, ntiaed nerally produces four or Eva at a litter. As the male 

with a deep grey : thefe colours, though they appear at hat an inclination to deft coy the young, the female 

firft fight confute dry blended together, yet on a elofe takes care to coaceal them from Lira ; and, when the 

infpedion will be found to he difpoted like the ftreaka it apprebenfive of a dtfeovery, the takes them up in her 

on the Orin of the tiger, pointing from the back down- Snath one by one, aad hides them in holes or inaccef- 

wardt, riling from a black lift that runt from the head fible placet. When flie bat naited a few weeks, (he 

along the middle of the- back to the tail. brings them mice, fmall birds, 4c. in order to learn 

This animal, with ut, may be called the Br'aijb tigrr, them to eat fleth. But it » worth notice, that thefe f 

It it tbe ncrccft. and moft deftrucUre beaft we hare j ma> careful aad tender mothers foatetiaw* become unnata- 

king dreadful bavock among oar poultry, lambs, and rally cruel, and demur their own ofispring. 
kids. It inhabits the moft mountainous and woody The cat it incapable of rtftraint, and confrquently. 

parts of thefe itlandi, living moftly in tree*, and feed- of being educated to any extent. However, we are 

ing only by night. It multiplies at fad at our com- told, that the Greeks in the ifland of Cyprus trained 

' moa catt 1 and often the female* of the latter will quit this animal to catch and devour Terpen!*, with which 

their domeftk mates, and return home pregnant by tbe that ifland waa greatly mfelted. Tail, however, wan 

former. not the effect of obedience, but of a general taftc for 

They are taken either in trapt or by mooting i Daughter 1 for he delights in watching, attacking, nnd 

in' tbe latter cafe, it is very dangerous only to wound defraying all kinds of weak animals indifferently. He 

them ; for they will attack the perfon who injured hat no delicacy of feent, like the dog ; he hunts only 

them, and have ftrength enough to be no defmcable try the eye : neither does he properly purine ; he oalf 

enemy. Wild cats were formerly reckoned among the liea in wait, and attackt animalt by furprife; and after 

beaft* of chace; as appears by the charter of Ri- he hat caught them, heTaortt with and .torment* them 

chard II. to the abbot of Peterborough, giving him. along time, and at last Villi them (when hit belly it 

leave to bunt the hare, fox, and wild cat.- The nfe of full), purely to gratify kis fanguinary appetite, 
the fur was in lining of robes : but it was eftcemed not The eye of the cat differs greatly from that of mod 

of the moll luxurious kind;, for it wai ordained, " that other animals, Tbe pupil ia capable of a great degree 

no abbefs or nun Ihould ufe more coftly apparel than of contraction and dilatation. It ia narrow and cantrac- 

fuch as it mnde of lambs or cats (kins." In much ear- ted h'ke a line during the day, round and wide in the 

tier timet it an alfo the object, of the fportfman'a di- dark. It is from this conformation of the eye that tbe 

veriion. Cat fees beft in the nigbt, which gives him a great ad- 

This animal is the flock or origin of the dome (He vantage hi difcovering aad feinng hit prey. 



—It inhabit! the woods of moil Although cats live in our houtes, they can hardly be 

part* of Europe, but none are found in the vaft woods called AmefiU animals ; they may rather be kid to en- ' 

of Raffia or Siberia, It dwell* with the common lyria joy full liberty; for they never aft but according to 

in all the wooded parts of the mountain! of Caucafus their own inclination. Defidei, the greatefl part of 

and their neighbourhood 5 and ia moft deftru&ive to them arc half wild : they do not know their matter* 1 

lambs, kids, fawn*, and to all forts of feathered game. and frequent only the barns, out-houfes, &c. unlefs when 

x. T\it domtftiam, or time cat, iafowellknown.tbat preflcd wfth hanger, 
it requires no defcription. It it anufeful, but deceitful Cats have a natural antipathy at water and cold, 

domctlic. Although when young they are playful and They h'kewife hate bad fmells; but they have an affection 

gay. they poffeft at the fame time an innate malice and for certain aromatic fmells, and are tranfportcd with the 

perverfe difpofition, which increafes at they gro» up, root of the valerian. 

and which education learn* them to conceal, but never Cats take about 16 month* before they come to their 

■to fuhdue. Conftantly bent upon theft and rapine, Ml growth; but they are capable of propagation in 

though in a domeflic Hate, tbey are full of cunning ra months, and retain this faculty all their life, which 

and diffimulatioo [ the)- conceal all their defigns j generally extends to nine or ten years. Theyeat (lowly, 

feize every opportunity of doing mitchief, and then Ay and are peculiarly fond trffiih. They driak frequently; 

from punifhment. They eafily take on the habits of their deep is light ; and they often asTnme the appear- 

Tocjety, but never its manner* ; for they have only the ance of flccping, when in reality they arc meditating 

appearance 0/ frieudttip and at tachracut. This difin- aU ch ie f . They walk foftly, aad without making my 
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Mi*- noife. Al their bau- ii always dry, it eafily pm out dcfcribed. It inhabit* all the middle part of northern Wi*. 
J" 1 * an electrical fire, which becomes viable when rubbed Alia, from the Yaik, or Ural ai it is now called, to the ' ' » |J 
acrof* in the dark. Their eye* likewifc fparklc in the very Amur. It loves open, woodlefs, and rocky coon- 
dark tike diamonds. — The cat, when pleafed, purr*, tries, and preys on the Idler quadruped*, 
and moves its tail : when angry, .it fptts, hifTes, and XV. The Lynx is about 2^ feet long and 15 inches 1.7ns. 
ftrikes with its foot. It wafhes its face with it* fore- high- He has a great rcfcmblance to the common cats' 
foot ( Linoxus fays, at the approach of a ftorra ) ; it al- but hit ears are longer, and his tail is much fhorter : 
ways lights on its feet 1 it is even proverbially tcnaci- his hair is ftreaked with yellow, white, and black eo- 
trae of life. louri. The lynx inhabits the vail forefts of the north 
Our anceftors feem to have had a high fenfe of the of Europe, Afia, and America. Hit eyes are brilliant, 
■tility of this animal. That excellent prince ffeel dda, hit sfpect it foft, and his sir it gay and fpi ightly. Like 
or Howcl the Good, did- not think it beneath him the cat, he covers his urine with earth 1 he howls forae-- 
* r "*" ' (» moc g his l aws relating to the prices, 8tc. of animals* ), thing like the wolf, and is beard at a coouderable di- 
rTi'?'1uE lo mc ' UQ * e tnat °^ c " e cat • **"* t0 defcribe the qualities fiance ; he does not run like the dog or wolf, but walks 
"' it ought 10 bare. The price of a kitten before it could and leaps tike a cat ; he purities bis prey even to the 
fee was to be a penny t till it caught a moufe, two- toptoftreet; neither wild cats nor fquitrels can efcape 
pence ; when it commenced moufer, four pence. It him ; he tiet in wait for flags, goats, hairs, &c. and 
was required beftdet, that it fhould be perfect, in itt dartt fuddeqty upon them; he feizes tbem by the throat 
fenfet of hearing and feeing, be a good moufer, have and fucks their blood, then opens the head and cats 
the claws whole, and be a good nuric : but if it failed the brain ; after this, he frequently leaves them, and 
in any of theft qualities, the feller was to forfeit to the goes in quell of frelh prey. The colour of his Ikiir 
buyer the third part of it* value. If an; one Sole or change* according to the feafon or the climate ; the 
killed the cat that guarded the priact't granary, he was winter furs are more beautiful than tliofe of fununer. 
to forfeit a milch-ewe, hi fleece and lamb ; or at much Thefe furs are valuable for their fofmrfs and warmth s 
wheat as, when poured on a cat Impended by its tail numbers are annually imported from North America, 
(the bead touching the floor), would form a heap high and the north of Europe and A iia ; the farther north 
enough to cover the tip of the former. This taft quo- and call they are taken, the whiter they are, and the 
tation it not only curious, as being an evidence of the more di&inft the fpots- Of thefe the moft elegant 
Simplicity of ancient manners, but it slmoft proves to kind it called trnju, whole fkin fella on the fpot fur one- 
a demon ftrat ion, that cats are not aborigines of thefe pound Sterling. The ancients * celebrated the great* pa*. 
iflandt, or known to the earlieft inhabitants. The large qnickoefsof the lynx's fight; and feigned that iti uriue riii.JJ. 
prices fet on them (if we confider the high value of was converted into a precious Hone. °™ ** 
*<lM.p4S, fpecie at that timcf), and the great care taken of the XVI. The 8iaT*L, hat the upper part of the body Semi, 
improvement and breed of an animal that multiplies fo of a dulky colour, inierfperfed with round black fpots; 
fall, are almoft certain proof* of their being tittle known the belly, and the orbits of the eye, are white. Tbisaiu- 
at that period. mal, which is very fierce and untamcable, inhabits the 
i, The Aagorenfi9,orcBt of Angora, with hair of a woods in the mountainous parts of India ; where it lives 
filvery whitenefs and filky texture, and very long, efpe- in trees, and breeds in them. It fcarcely ever defcenda 
dally about the. neck, where it forms a fine ruff. It is a- on the ground ; but leaps with great agility from tree 
largevariety;foundaboutAngora,thefamecountry which to tree. It it called by the natives of Malabar the 
produces the fine-haired goat. It degenerates after the maraputi, by the Portugurfe the ferial. 

firft generation in onr climate. A variety of this kind XVII. The Chads, or Cafpian Lynx, has a round Chant. 

■a found in China with pendent ears, of which the Chi- head, a little more oblong than that of the common 

nefc are very fond, and ornament their necks with filver cat ; fhining reftlefs eye, with a moft brilliant golden 

collar*. They are cruel enemies to ratt, and fuppofed pupil; ears ered, oval, and lined with white hairs, 

to be the domtftic animals which the Chioefe call their outGde reddifh, their fummits tufted with black. 

Jtimxi. The hairt are coarfer than thofe of the cat or common. 

t. The Hifpanicus, or tortoife-fhell cat, hat the hair lynx, but lefs fo than tbofe of the wolf. They are 

varied with black, white, and orange. fhortcft on the head, but on the top of the back are 

d. The Cteruleus, or blue cat, a variety of a dun above two inches long. The colour of the bead and 

colour, or greyim black. It is much cultivated in Si- body is ayellowilh brown: the hreaft and belly of a bright 

beria 00 account of its fine fur ; but wag brought there, brown nearly orange. The tail reaches only to the 

at well as the other domeftic kinds, by the Ruffian*. flexure of the kg; is thick and cylindric ; of the fame 

1, The Ruber, or wild red cat of Kolbea, baa a colour with the back, tipped « iib black, and thrice 

ftreak of bright red running along the ridge of the back obfcurely annulated with black near the end. In ge- 

to the tail, and lofing itfelf in the grey and white on neral appearance it hat the form of the domeftic cat. 

the fides. The fkins art faid to give cafe in the gout, In length is 2i feet from the nofe to the bafe of 

and are much valued on that account at the Cape. the tail: its tail little more than 11 indies: its 

Mantf. XIV. The MjtKui, with the uil longer than that height before is 19 inches ; behind, jo. It is fume, 

of the domtftic cat, befet thickly with hair, and of an times found larger* there being ioftance* of iti reach- 

cqual;thicknefs in, all parts; encircled with ten black ing the length of 5 fret from the nofe to the 

rings, the three next to the tip almoft touching one tad. This animal, which baa been but lately dif- 

another, the reft more remote. It it about the fize of covered, inhabits the reeds and woods in the marfhy 

n fox. The limb* are very robuft ; in which, and in parts that border on the weftem fidea of the Cafpian. 

colour, this animal greatly referable* a lynx, afterward* Sea, particularly about the cafile Kiflar on the riven 
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Terek, and in the Perfian provinces of Ghilan and Ma- or U loup-tnwr, on account of its being fo dcflructive Pel'* 

' fenderan, and frequent about the mouth of the Kur, to Jeer i which it drops on from the trees, like the _". 

the ancient Cyrus. — Iu manners, voice, and food, it puma, and, filing on the jugular vein, never quits its t 

•greet with the wild cat. It conceals itfelf in the day) hold till the exhauiled animal falls through loft of blood. 

and winder* over the flooded tracks in fearch of prey ; The Englifh call it a loild cat. It it very deflruttive 

feeding on rata, mice, and birds, but feldom climbing to their young pigs, poultry, and all kind of game, 

trees. It is cxccffively fierce, and never frequents the The (kins are in high cfteem for the foftncCs and warm- 

haunts of mankind. It is fo impatient of captivity, nefs of the fur ; and great numbers are annually im- 

that one which was taken in a trap, and had a leg ported into Europe. 

broken, refufed for many days the food placed by it s XXI. The Mountain Lynx, or Cat-a-mountain, Cat-a- 
but in it* fury devoured the fractured limb, with pieces upright pointed ears, marked with two brown bars; with nlount * in » 
of the flake it was fattened to, and broke all its teeth the bead and upper part of the body of a reddiih brown, 
in the phrenfy of its rage. with long narrow (tripes of black ; the iides and legs 
XVI II. The Caracal, Sitad Ghuhh, or Perfian with fmall round fpots : the chin and throat arc of a 
Lynx, with a lengthened face and fmall head; Very long, clear white ; the belly of a dull white. The length of 
{lender ears, terminated with a long tuft of black hairs; the animal, from nofe to tail, is two feet and a balff of 
eyes fmall: the upper part of the body is of a very the tail, eight inches. It inhabits North America; and 
pale reddifh brown ; and the belly and bread are wni- is faid to be a gentle animal, and to grow very fat. 
tifh : the limbs are ftrong and pretty long; and the FELL (Dr John), a very learned Englifh divine 
tail is about half the length of the body, Thefe ani- and bifhop, entered a lludent at Chrilt.-ch.ureh, Oxford, 
trial s inhabit Per fia, India, and Barbary ; where they 1636. In 16+8, he was ejected bythe parliamentary 
are often brought up tame* and ufed in the chace of vifitors, being then in holy orders; and from that time 
letter quadrupeds, and the larger fort of birds, fuch as to the reiteration lived at Oxford a retired and ftudiout 
cranes, pelicans, peacocks, &c. which they furprifo life. He Was inftalled canon of Chri ft- church, July 
with great addrefs. When they feize their prey, they 1 660 ; and the year following, dean of that church ; . 
hold it fait with their mouth, and lie for a time mo- in which places he did great Cervices to the college, and 
tionlefs on it. They are bid to attend the Hon, and reformed feveral abufes. He was confecrated bifhop 
to feed on the remains of the prey which that animal of Oxford in 167;; and had leave to hold hisdeanry in 
leaves. They are fierce when provoked : Dr Charlcton comment/am, that he might continue bis fervices to the 
lays, he law one fall on a bound, which it killed and college and univerfity. He publiuted feveral works, and 
tore to pieces in a moment, notwithftanding the dog died in 1686. 

defended itfelf to the utmoft. — The Arabian writers caH FELLING of Tim be*. Many circumitances ale- 
it anai tl ard; and fay, that it hunts like the panther, well known and conftantly obferved in the felling of 
jumps up at cranes is they fly, and covers its Heps when timber for building, which, though to a halty obicr- 
huriting. ver they might appear trifling, yet prove, on cxperi- 
Tbe Libyan Lymx tea variety, with (hort black tofts ence, to be of the utmoft confequence. One thing ob- 
to the cars, which are white within, and of a lively red feired by M. de Button, which very greatly increafes 
without ; the tail white at the tip, annulated with, four the folidity and (trength of timber, is, that the trees- 
black rings, with black marks behind the four lege, intended to be felled for fervice fhould firfl be (tripped 
Jt is greatly inferior in fixe to the former ; not larger of their bark, and fufiered to Hand and die upon the 
than a common cat. It inhabits both Libya and Bar- fpot before the cutting. Tbe fappy part or blea of 
bary. the oak, becomes by this means it hard and firm as 

XIX. The Rufa, or Bat Lyhx, with a fhort tail, the heart; and the real ftrcngtb and denfity of the 
yellow irides, and upright (harp- pointed ears, tufted wood has been proved, by many experiments, to be 
with long black hairs: the colour of the head, back, greatly increased by it: nor is this a practice of any 
fides, and exterior parts of the legs, bright bay, ob- detriment to the proprietor, dice the remaining (tumps. 
fenrely marked with dufky fpots: from beneath each of thefe trees fend up their young (hoots as vl^orouf- 
cye certain long black ftripes, of an incoxvatcd form, ly at if they had been cut down in their natural con- 
mark the cheeks; which, with the upper and under dttion. 

lip, whole 'under fide of the.body, and in fides of the When any tree is to be cut down for timber, the firfl 

legs, are white : the upper part of the tail it barred thing to be taken care of is a (kilful difbranching of 

with dufky Orokes; and next the end, one of a deep fuch limbs at may endanger in its fall: many trees are 

black; ita tip and under fide are white. This animal, utterly fpoiled for want of a previous care of this kind. 

which it about twice the bignefs of a large cat, inhabits In arms of timber that are very great, it is always ne- 

the inner parts of tbe province of New York. ceffary to chope or fink in them clofe to tbe bole, and 

XX. The Canadian Lyhx, »kh pale yellow eyes, then meeting it with down-right ftrokes, it will be- 
and erect ears tufted with black long hair. The body fevered from the tree without fplitting. In felling the 
is covered with (oft and long fur, cinereous tinged with tree, take care always to cut it as clofe to the ground- 
tawny, and marked with dufky fpots, mere or left vi- aa poflible, unltfs it id intended to be grabbed up: and 
fible in different fubjects, dependent on the age or fca- the doing tliat is of advantage both to the timber and 
(on in which the animal is killed: the legs are ftrong to the wood ; for timber it never fo much valued, if it 
and thick ; the claws large. It is about three times the be known to g>ow em of old ftocks. 

fise of a common cat: the tail is only four inches long, FELLOWSHIP, Company, or DflrH-mivt- Pre- 

lift with Hack. This fpeciet inhabits the vatt forells portion, in arithmetic. See Arithmetic, n s 15 

of Norti America, It it called in Canada &^ raw, FELO de se, inlaw, a prrfon that hysdelucrate.. 
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ly violent hands on himfclf, and is the occasion of lua conftantly ufc it. - Tor all thole acta, whether of a cri- Fjj 

_, untimely death, whether by hanging, drowning, flub- minal nature or not, which at this day are generally l— ir" i 

bing, (hooting, or any other way. forfeitures of copyhold elates, are Sylcd/e/tmi* ia ilie 

FELON, in law, a ferfoa guilty of felony. See feodal law : H fei7ieri, per qam ftudum om&Hm " A* 

Felony. " ji damme defcrvirr iwlucrk ;—fi per tttt— "f Am 

FELONY, in the general acceptation of the law, crjjavtrit k pettnda invejfiitora i—fi dommmn tjvrouL, 
coroprifee every fj>ccii'3 of crime, which occaflont at i. t. xrga-oit ft a daatmo feudut* habere ;-—ft a domtao m 
common law the forfeiture of lands or goods. Tbia jui ram •oacantt, let cilntui nan rampnmerit ;" — ad tbeff, 
mod frequently happens in thofe crimes for which a with many others, are dill caufe* of forfeiture ia our 
capital puiufhment either iaor was to be inflicted: for copyhold eftatet, and were denominated J^Wfe/ by the 
thofe felonies that arc called clergyable, or to which the feodal ctmftitutions. So like wife injuries of a mora 
benefit of clergy extends, were anciently punifJied with. fobftiMiat or criminal nature were dtnoen in«led/Jwi«, 
death in bD lay, or unlearned, offenders ; though. now, chat is, forfeitures : as affaultiug or beating the lord; 
tytheuatute-law, that piuiidiBieat is for the iirit offence vitiating hi a wife Or daughter, "jff dtmmiim emevbi- 
uuiverfally remitted. Treafon itfelf, fcys Sir Edward taverit, i, e. cum uxore tjvt emtt tmain '* all tbefe are 
Coke, was anciently com pri fed under the name of/*» eReemed felonies, and the latter is expressly fo deno- 
Inny: and in confirmation of this wc may otferve, that min* ted, " Ji fecerit fehaism, dominion forte rwrarlJ- 
the Aatute of treafoas, 15 Edw. III. e, z. tpeakmg tando. And as tbefe contempts, or fmaller offeuets, 
of fome dubious crimes, directs a reference to pnriia- were felonies or acts of forfeiture, of courfe greater 
rnent ; that it may be there adjudged, " whether they crimes, as murder and robbery, fell under the lame de- 
be treafon or other felony." All treafoat, therafore-, nominatim. On the other band, the lord might be 
ftri&ty fpealcing.arefcloniee; though all felonies are not guilty of felony, or forfeit his feignory to the Taiftl, by 
treafon. And to this alfo we may add, that all offen- the fame ad as the vafial would have forfeited bis feed 
see, now capita], are in. fome degree or other felony t to the lord. " Si denvau temajfi fdaidam, per qaom 
but this is liltewifc the cafe With fome other offences, vofoUut m mtt r r t t feodum Ji boss comwaferit m data' 
which are not puaifhad with death ; as fnicide, where man, feudt pmprietatem atiam dom'uuu ptrekrt debet." 
the party is already dead ; homicide by chauce-med- One infiance given of this fort of felony in the lord is 
ley, or in felf-defencc ; and petit-larceny , ot pilfering t beating the fervant of his vaffal, fo as that be lofes h« 
all which are (ftrietly (peaking), felonies, as they fub- ferrice j which teems merely ia the nature of a civil in- 
ject the committers of them to forfeitures. So that, jury, fo far as it refpects the vatal. And all tbefe felo- 
-upon the whole, the only adequate definition of felony nies were to be determined, " per lawlameittamjhejmr 
feeme to be thai which is before laid down ; via. an dictum farim faerun," in the lord's court ; ac with us 
Offence which occaiions a total forfeiture of either lands forfeitures of copyhold! lands are prefentable by the 
or goods, ot both, at the common hw; and to which homage ia the court-baron. 

■capital or other punilhment may be functadded, accord- Felony, and the ad of forfeiture to the lord, being 

-ing to the degree of guilt. thus fynonymoua terras in the feodal law, we may raii- 

. To explain this matter a little farther: The word/r* It trace the reafoa why, npon the introduction of that 

deny, or felenm, is of undoubted feodal original, being law into England, thofe crimes which induced fnch 

frequently to be met with in the books of feuds, &c. forfeiture or efeheat of lands (and, by a (mall deflexion 

'but the derivation of it has much puzzled the juridical from the original fenfe, fiich as induced the forfeiture 

lexicographers, PratfHia, Calvin us, and the reft : fnme of goods alfo) were denominatcd/Wener. Thusitwas 

■deriving it from the Greek, *•>■«. " an Impoftorov de- that fuicide, robbery, and rape, were felonies ; that ia. 

ceiver j" others from the Lttin, folio f-fiiU, to connte- the confequence of fuch crimes was forfeiture ; tillbv 

nance which they would have It called fdkmia. Sir Ed- long ufc we began to fignify by the term of fdo*j 

ward Coke, as his manner is, has given us a Bill ftranger the actual crime committed, and not the penal confe- 

■etymology ; that it is crimen aninto felleg ferpttrotum, quence. And upon this fyftem only can we account 

** with a bitter or gallifh inclination." But all of them for the caufe, why treafon in ancient times was held 

agree in the description, that it is fiich a crime as works to be a fpecie* of felony ; viz. becaofc it induced a for- 

a forfeiture of all the offender'slands or goods. And feiture. 

this gives great probability to Sir Henry Sprlman's Hence it follows, that capiulpunifhment does byno 

Teutonic or German derivation of it: in which Ian- means enter into the true idea and definition of fchty. 

guage indeed, as the word is clearly of feodal original, Felony may be without inflicting capital piiuilhrntnl, 

we ought rather to look for its fignifi cation, than a- as in the cafes inftanced of felf-mnrder, excufable ho- 

mong the Greeks and Romans. Ft-ha then, accord- raicide, and petit larceny : and it is pofiible that cspi- 

Jng to him, is derived from two northern words t tal piinilhments may be inflicted, and yet the effete 

tef, which fignifics (we well know) the fief, feud, be no felon)-; as in cafe of lierefyby the comwi 

or beneficiary eltate ; and loh, which fignifies price or htw, which, though capital, never worked any forfei- 

vahie. Felony is therefore the fame as pmlam feudi, tine of lands or goods, an inseparable incident to fiw* 

the coufideration for which a man gives up his fief; as ny. And of the fam ■ nature was the puifhment of 

we fay in common fpeech, fuch an act is as much as Handing inu:e, without pleading to an indictment; 

your life, or e flat e ia worth. In this fenfe it will which at the common law was capital, but without any 

clearly fignify the feodal forfeiture, or act by which an forfeiture, thertfore fuch (landing mute was no felony 

eBate is forfeited, or efcheats, to the lord. In fhort, the true criterion of felony h forfeit are : fVi 

To confirm this, we may obferve, that it is in this as Sir Edward Coke jnftly obfcrres, in all felon'"* 

fenfe, of forfeiture to the ford, that the feodnl writers which are punifhabie with death, the offemkr lofts an 
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tell. his hndt m fee-fimple, andatfohwgae^tadchatteltj of Labrador in North Auiob. It U>fouai of aright tdt-fyu 

gdt-f ^r. - m fuel, M aw not puniflfflbk, his good* nd chattels or deep-grey colour, but for the mod part of a blackiin F Jj 

^""~v only. g rc Y- When held in the light in various poutfons, it t 

The luea of felony is indeed fo generally connected discovers a variety of colours, fuch as the blue of lapis 

with that of capital punifhrtient, that we find it bard kuoh', grafs-grcen, apple-green, pea-green, and fonrc- 

to frparatv them j and to this ufnge the interpretations tirate, but more kldaol, a citro a- yellow. Sometimes 

Of the lax do no* conform. And therefore, it" a (tat ate it has a colour between that of red copper and torn. 

makes any new offence felony, the law implies that it back-grey j at other tiroes the colours are between, grey 

(hall be pnnifhed with death, vn. by hanging, M weH and violet. For the moft, part these colours are in 

as with forfeiture: unleft the offender ptays the be- fpots.but fometimea in (tripes on the fame piece. The 

hefit of clergy ; which all felons are mtltled once (tones are found in pretty large angular pieces, appear 

to have, nnMs *hc fame U exprefsly taken away by foliated when broken, and the fragments of a rham- 

ftatnte. boidal figure. Their fpecific gravity is about 3.755, 

Felonies by (tatute are very numerous ; and as this and in other refpects they agree with the felt-fpar. 
work will not admit of a proper enumeration, we muft Werner informs us, that he has feeo a piece of felt- 
refer to the Table of the quarto edition of the Statutes, fpar st Gayer, which, mowed a great variety of co- 
where they are fet forth in alphabetical order. lours, but very pale. 

FELT, in commerce, a fort of (luff deriving all Mr Kir wan obferves on the felt-fpar, in general, 

fts confidence merely from being fulled, or wrought that it is found of many different colours, at white, 

with lees and fize, without cither fpinning or wea- yellow, red, brown, green, violet, &c fometimes 

ting, cryftallized in rhombs, cubes, or parallelopipedi j at 

. Fe]t is made either of wool alone, or of wool and other times without any regular figure. It breaks like 

hair. Thofe of French make, 34 yards long, and i-r fpar, but the texture is clofe though lamellar. The 

broad, for cloaks, pay each 1 1. 14a. l-f%d. on im- fpecific gravity, according to our author, U from 2.400 

ponatkm -, and draw-back 1 L 12s. 3d. on exporting to 2.600, hut Mr Gerchard fays he found it as high 

- them again. as 3.500; in which cafe Mr Kirwaa is. of opinion 

Fur-Spar, or Rhombic $>uart%, the petuntfi of the that it was mixed with fome metallic particles. It is 

Chinefe, a genus of fiiiceout earths, according to harder than the fluor fpars, but left fb than quartz. It 

Cronftedt, refembling the jafper in moft refpectj. Its alfo melts without addition more perfectly and eafily 

German name hfilrljhat, from the word ftU, which than the nuors, forming a wlutjfh glafs, which does 

fignities a field, and fikewife a compartment or regular not corrode the crucibles as that from fluor doe*. It it. 

furface. Hence, according to Mr Foifter, the word entirely diffdlved without effcrveicence by the micro- 

fdd-fpot fignifies a fpar compofed of little compart* cofmic fait and by borax ; but unites with difficulty 

meats of rhombic or other figures. It (hikes fire to fixed alkalies. In its cryftallized ftate it decrepit 

with fleet, and melts in a violent heat. M. Bayen, tales in the fire, but not otherwife. It is found in 

who analyfed it by acids, obtained a considerable quan- loofe rnaflet, about two inches long at mo ft, without 

tity of argillaceous and filiceous earths, a fmaller qnan- forming either vein* or ftrata. It it alfo found mixed- 

thy of nugnefia, and a flill fmaller of calcareous earth with fand or city; or it is fometimes found imbedded 

and iron. It is found either ("parry or cryftallized. in other (tones, as granite, &c. One hundred parts 

, The former fpecies has fevcral varieties. 1. White, of the white fpar contain 67 of filiceous, 14 of argil. 

3. Reddiffa brown, occurring in the Swtdifh and o- laccous, 1 1 of ponderous earth, and 8 of magne. ' 

tber granites. 3.. Pale yellow, 4. Greenifh, refem- fia. According to Mr Kirwan, it is undoubtedly the 

bling the fchorl or cockle fpar, but left fufibte, and ftone ufed by toe Saxons, apeluntfa, in their porce- 

more irregular in the figure. The cryftallized kind is lain manufactures. 

found in an iron mine in Weftinanland in Sweden, fel- Cronftedt, who fuppofti this ftone to be of the fame 

com in the form of netns, and ftill more rartiy con Hi- nature with jafper, remarks, that ** if the rhombic 

tut ing the fubftance of whole mountains, but general- ouart-t and jafper were of the fame fpecies, that fort of 

ly mixed either with quartz or mica ; in which cafe it porphyry which it made np of thtfe two bodies ought 

is called granite. When mixed with jafper, along with only to be ranked with the jaj^eri, inftead of being 

fbme panicles- gf quartz, cockle, and horn-blende, it is- placed with the fasa. It u'oMerwabk, however, in 

tamed porphyry. old monuments, which have been king expofed to tha 

Another kind of this ftone, named by M. Bayeri air, that though porphyry had decayed in fuch a nun- 

white felt-fpar, is found in the duchy of Lorrain. It ner as to lose its polilb, yet granite, though equally 

is of an opaque white colour, fpotted on the outfide old, and compofed for the Hioft part o? rhombic 

with ochre. It confiftt of mining particles, which quartz, has prefemd its luftre. This, howtstr, doe* 

rive it a fparry appearance: it it very hard, and' not contradict the poffibility of rhombi<; quartz- being 

rikes fire with fleet, is affected by acids; and when the fame ; fubftance with the jafper : the calcareous fpar, 

analyfed by them, appears to contain one half its for infttnee, bring found to bear the wearier, and even 

weight of filiceous earth* the other being compofed of. fire, better than lrmeftone." 

magnefiannd iron. FELTRIA, (anc. geog.), a town on the bordert 

Analogous to the felt-fpar is that beautiful ftone «f Rhietia towards Italy, Now Feliiri, ta the terri- 

named Labrador -fio*!, lately brought tq Europe. It tory of Venice, on the Piava. E. Long. ia, itS. N. 

was difcovered fome years ago by the Moravians, who Lat 46'. 
have a coluny among the Efquimau*, in the country: FELUCCA, in fea-Bffaim, a little veflel arrned with. 
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e Sx oin, frequent in the Mediterranean ; which ha* this (hire to Load**, twice a- week, on horseback, from 

Secnliarity , that its helm may be applied either.in the Michaelmas to Lady-day ; and one decoy will furnifh *" 

_ cad or ftern, as occaiion require*. 20 dozen, or more-twice a- week, for the whole feafou 

FEMALE, (fauini), a term peculiar to ani- la this manner. The decoy-men contrail with the 

mals, Signifying that fex which conceives and gene- people, who bring them to London at a certain rate, 

rates it* young within itfclf. See Sex and Gene* a- and they ore obliged to take off their hand* the whole 

tioh. number that it catched- Two teal are ufually reckoo- 

Femile is alfo applied, figuratively, to tbinga cd equal to one duck ; and fix duck* am} I* teal are 
without life, from the refemblance they bear to the accounted a dotes of wild-fowl 1 and the ufuai mar- 
females of animals. Thus we fay a ket price i* about 91. for luch a dozen. About mid- 
- FuMJia-Scrnv. SeeScaaw. fummer, during the moulting feafon, a great number 

FiMALi-Flowtr. See Ftmmtut Flos. alfo are deftroyed by the people in, the neighbour- 

FsuALE.-Pla«t. See Ftminra Planta. hoods. The poor bird* at this feafon are neither able 

FEMME covert, in law, a married woman. See to fwim nor fly well j and the people going in with 

Coverture, boat* among the reeds where they lie, knock them 

Fmmmm Sole, an unmarried woman, whole debt*, down with long pole*. A little before Michaelmas, 

contracted before marriage, become thole of her huf- vail flight* of thefc birds arrive at the decoys from 

band after it. other places ; they foon grow fat in them, and conti- 

A feanme- Cole merchant, is where a woman, in Lon- nue there a prey to the mailers or owners, as Ion* a* 

don, ufei a trade atone, without her hatband] on which the decoys are unfrozen; but, when they arc "iced 

Mceunt (he (hall be charged without bim. over, they fly away again, and go to the neighbouring 

FEMININE, in grammar, one of the genders of feas for food, 
nouns. . Sec Cenbir. . . The fens alfo abound in a fort of herbage that ii 

The. feminine gender is that which denotes the noun very nourishing to cattle. 'Sheep and horfe* always 

or name to belong to a female. Id the Latin, the fe- grow fat upon it. Thefc fens are common, and the 

mi nine gender is formed of the mafculine, by altering owners of cattle mark them that they may be known. 

its termination ; particularly by changing us into a. It is remarkable, that, though all is open, the cattle 

Thus, of the mafeuline iema equus, " a good horfe," ufed to one particular (pot of ground feldom leave it, 

is formed the feminine bona eqxa, " a good mare ;" but the owner may always find them in or near the 

fo, of parvus homo, " a little mail," is formed patva fame place. The fens have many large and deep 

fimfaa, " a little woman," &c. ' drains. In thefe the pike and eel grow to a vail fize : 

In French, the feminine gender is expreffed, not by and they are full of geefe which feed on the grafs ; 

a different termination, but by a different article : thus, but thefe eat rank and muddy, and may even be fmelt 

la is joined to a male, and la to a female. as foon at a perfon cornea into the rooRl where they are' 

In EngHlh, we are generally more Uriel, and ex- mailing. But the people have another very great ad- 

prcfa the difference of tea, not by different tcrmina- vantage from thefe birds belidea the eating of them, 

tions, nor by different particles, but different words | namely, their feathers and quills ; and the produce of 

as boar and fow, boy and girl, brother and filler, Bcc. thefe is fo great, that the cuftom-houfe books in the 

— though fomethnes the feminine is formed by vary- town of Bofton mow, that there are frequently lent a- 

tag the termination of the male into efts as in abbot, way in one year 300 bags of feathers, each containing 

abbefs, Sec. , a hundred and a half weight. Each pound of feather 1 

FEMUR, os FEMome, in anatomy. See there, brings in the owner twopence ; and it may be thought 

n° 58. ftrange by people unacquainted with thefe things, but 

FEN, a place overflowed with water, or Abounding it is a certain truth, that the owner* pull them five or 

witfi bogs. Sec BocnndDaAiHtNO. fix times a year for the feathers, and three times for 

Fens are either made up of a congeries of bogs ; or the quills. Each pulling comet to about a pound, 

conlitl of a multitude of pools or lakes, with dry fpots and many people have 1000 geefe at a time, or 

of laud intermixed, . like fo many little iflands. more. They ate kept at no charge, except in deep 

Several ftatutes have been made for the draining of fnowy weather, when they are obliged to feed them 

fens, chiefly in Kent, Cam bridge (hire, Bedfordshire, with corn. 

and Lincolnuiire ; and by a late ac~t, 1 1 Geo. II. com- Oats alfo grow very well in many of the fen coua- 

ntifEoncrs fhall be appointed for the effectually drain- tries, and in good feafons bring great increafe and 

ing and preferring of the fens in the ifle of Ely, who advantage to the owners. There it alfo another ve- 

nre authorised .to make drains, dams, and proper get able of great profit to them. This is the rapua 

works thereon ; and they may charge the landholders Jtfwjlrc; the feed of which they call cole, feeds and they. 

therein with a yeatb/ acre-tax, and, in default of pay- make an oil from it of great ufc in trade. They gtind 

nent, fell the defender's lands. the feed between two large flones, the one Handing 

The wet .grounds called fins, in Lincoln/hire and perpendicularly on tbe other. The ftones are made 

clfewhere in England, bring many advantages to tbe of a fort of black marble, and are brought from Ger- 

inhahitantl of thofe counties. Fowl and fifh are very many. They fame limes turn them by fails, and fome- 

plentiful in them. The pike and eclt are large and times by the diains which carry off the water from the 

eafily caught, but they are ufually coarfe. The duck, fen lands. 

mallard, and teal, are in fuch plenty as is fcarce to be The fens lying low, and being of a vaft extent, are 

conceived. They are taken by decoys in prodigious very fubject to be overflowed by waters from the neigh* 

flecks at a time. They fend thefe fowl from Lincoln- bouticg high countries'; and though great care t-* 
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CXpenee is u&d to keep ihesn dry", l D«y are often like poft to poll, no' cattle or deer will evw attempt to Fence. 

* a lea; and the flwep ate obliged to be carried off in jump agatnft. it; therefore it will be a fecure fence a- ' " V ** 

boats, and the people .to live in their upper rooms, a»d gainft them; and if thefe are painted green, they will 

to be fupplied with provinoni alfo with boat*. not be difcerned at a diftance, and at the fame time 

FENCE, in gardening and husbandry, a hedge, wait, the chain will fecure perfonl walking in the garden 

ditch, bank, or other inclofure, made ronnd garden*, from tumbling over, 
fields, woods, Etc. In place* where there are no good profpeAs to be 

In hot climate*, where they have not oocalttm for obtained from a garden, it is common to make the in- 

"wall* to ripen their fruit, their garden* lie. open, where clofure of park-paling ; which, if well performed, 

they can have a water-fence, and profpecta i or elfe will lift many years, and has a much better appear- 

they bound their gardens with groves, in which arc ance than a wall '. and this pale may be hid from the 

fountain!, walks, Sec- which are much more plrafing light within, by plantations of fhruba and evergreens ( 

to the fight than a dead wall : but, in colder countries, or there may he a quick-hedge planted within the pale, 

we arc obliged to have wall* to (belter and ripen oui which may be trained up, fo a* to be an excellent fence 

fruit, although they take away much from the plea* by the time the pales begin to decay. ' 

fant profpect. of the garden. Brick- walls are account- Fence* round parka arc generally of paling; which 

cd the beft and warmed for fruit: and thefe walls, be* if well made of winter-fallen oak, will laft. many years. 

ing-buik pannelwife, with pillars at equal diftance*, will But a principal thing to be obferved, in making thefe 

fave a great deal of charge, in that the walls may be pales, is not to make them too heavy ; for, when they 

built thinner than if they were made plain without are fo, their own weight will cauie them to decay i 

thefe pannels, for then it would be neceffary to build therefore the pales Ihould be cleft thin; and the rail) 

them thicker every where ; and, befides, thefe pannel* Ihould be cut triangular, to prevent the wet lodging 

snake the walls look the handfomcr. Stone-walls, upon them ; and the poft* Ihould be good, and not 

however, on account of (heir durability, are to be pre- placed too far atuftdcr- If thefe thing* arc obferved, 

ferred to thofe of brick, efpecially thofe of fquare one of thefe pale* will Jail, with a little care, up? 

hewn nones.- Thofc that arc made of rough Rones, wards of 40 year* very well. The common way of 

though they arc very dry and warm, yet, by reafon of making thefe fence* is, to have every other pale nine 

their uneven nefs, are inconvenient to nail up trees to, ot ten inches above the intermediate ones ; fo that the 

except piece* of timber be kid in them here and there fence may be fix feet and a half high, which is enough 

for that purpofe. for fallow deer ; but, where there are red deer, the 

But, ia large gardens, it is better to have' the pro- fence mould be one foot higher, otherwife they will 

fped open to the plea fure- garden ; which Ihould be leap over. 

furronnded with a foffe, that from the garden the ad- Some inclofc their park* with brick wall* 1 'and ia 

jacen't country may be viewed. But this mult depend countries where Aone is cheap, the wall* are built 

cm the fituation of the place : for, if the profpeft from with this material; fame with, and other* without, 

the garden it not good, it had better be fhut out from mortar. 

the fight than be open. As alfo, when a garden he* A kitchen-garden, if rightly contrived, will contain 
Rear a populous town, and the adjoining grounds arc walling enough to afford a fupply of fuch fruit* aa re- 
open to the inhabitants ; if the garden it open, there quire the adiiUnce of walls, for any family ; and this 
will be no walking there in good weather, without be- garden, being fituated on one fide, and quite out of 
ing expofed to the view of all paffengers, which is very fight of the houfe, may be furrounded with wall* 
difagreeable. which wilt fcreeu the kitchen. garden from the fight o{ 

Where the foffes are made round a garden which i* perfons in the pie afure- garden ; and, being locked up> 
1 fituated In a park, they are extremely proper; becaufe the fruit will be much better preferved than it can h* 
■ hereby the profpeel of the park will be obtained in the in the public garden ; and the having too great a quan.- 
gsrden, which renders thofe gardens much more agree- thy' of walling is often the occafion that fo many ill- 
able than thofe that are confined. — In the making managed trees are frequently to be fecn in large gar- 
thefe fades there have been many invention*; but, up- dens. 

on the whole; none feem preferable to thofe which The height of garden walls should he it feet, 

have an upright wall next the garden, which (where which is a moderate proportion ; and, if the foil be 

the foil will admit of a deep trench) ihould be five or good, it may in time be well furniihed with bcaringr 

fix feet high ; and, from the foot of this wall, the wood in every part, efpecially that part pjaatcd witfc 

ground on the out fide Ihould rife with a gradual eafy pears, not with Handing of the branches being trained 

Hope, to the diftance of 18 or 10 fett ; and where it horizontally from the bottom of the walls, 
can be allowed, if it (lopes much farther it will be ea- With regard to the more common funds of fences, 

fier, and lei's perceptible as a ditch, to the eye, when Mr Anderfon gives the following directions, in his Ef- 

viewed at * diftance: but, if tlu: ground is naturally fays on Agriculture, &c. "The fences that arc mod 

wet, fo as not to admit a deep (*ffle, then, In order to univerfally employed, are either Hon e dikes or he'd- 

makea fence againft cattle, if the wall be four feet gw(*). Dikes, if well bulk, atcffe&Hally preicrvea 

high, and (light poft* of three feet high are placed juft field from the intrufion of domeftic animals, as any o- 

behind the wall, with a fmall chain carried on from ther kind of fence whatever ; but they afford little 

Vol. Vfl. Parti. Cc warmth 



(a) Dike is a term employed to denote aoy kind of wall rcareil for the pnrpofc of iuclofing a field and no-' 
.ttungcUc. ' ' 
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warmth or tidier to the field: where- hedge* if fod (fe.1), *om top to holloa binia the janing. of *■*» 

• Srf uLjtS .Wipuipofc. equally wdl."B«t the other, below it, with -much wy , a. tta v— 

Srt^M n Ul3iLffionC.. t odiki.ooli«ag<. brick, in.. f B boat win! TJ«oppcm.o«oo»fcof. 

* SfdT . mt» 32 high* degree of perfeafu. fadfe »t . W. lon^th.nthofcth^ren™^ 

» floo .> tb.y ... re»ed, aid from tb.t moment be- 1, below .t, ..d placed wuh the grafiy «* W» 

at 1000 hi J . fo that the perfon who moft, fo M to project a bttle on each fide . which not 

GSJS^!ii£Si!iSi Si *< Ml «"T Wp. » t£5 A. « . little off the dike but 

builds tm» MM 01 r™« J - ft ^ dfo pKwnt fheep or cttle from attempting to 

stnd'S. K3 .£&£ :v: SrJS &»& L.S? m .b.,o.he™,emighrdo g A i . 

-SSTftnco fa fcvtml year. >*- they arc the foot of the dike, on each ode, 1. dog a fcall 

oLtedT.nd a"h , IthTuTJinCccJe fa. flrength, ditch, abon. a foot and a half or two fee. deep , fa. 

SdSoX^S ^higher and higbc degree* of ving a ledge, of a few inch- broad on each fide that 

lcrr.Sn7 ' U long before the, begin to Ml toward, the cake may not be undermined b, the crumbling 

j Tj. than Tdihci alihounh the, are longer of be- not only help to give the dike an additional height, 
durable than dike*, aimougn iney are g j r » 



:XtX=E^T^*Sr Which nnd keep it f.imd.tfo. dry, bn, are alio of u£to 
fe two kind, offence, may, npon the whole, be prevent cattle from coming clofe to ,t and rubbing 
digibfanut, in generJ.be de.erminedby.he cir- npon tt, orteanng it down with their horn., which 



of the! 

moil eligible, muft, in general, 



rmlS id ,ie'w. of th. poffdTo, of the ground to the, arc very apt to do if thi. p.ecan.ion be omit- 

STnclofcd IfheUa.=n.ntwhohua«.nrtle.fe,with- ted. The earth that 1. taken out of the ditche. mar 

bcincioieo. irncu, or. if he ha. im- be thrown outward, into the place that w- occupied 

"7 Tc^l. £ " comi2» f ncc ° . w^U be, fa, b, the fed .bat la. b«n ud... to build the dike, ami 

mediate occafion b. ■. compel. Mce , 1 ^ j field i. in gnf., . few fed. »., be fowed npon 

Sf ehTlrrfifc^mglrfe^c at baud : but, if it, and it will toon be covered a. well - thcl.* of Oic 

there i. any orobnbuity that hi. pofterity may r—p any field- 

Jo™n»rfromtbereinclofur=,iV»llbedn,oll Jw.,. "By having the ,.,«. bound in «, dirrf,,on. 

moTfofhU advantage to make choice of hedge* the fabric .. rendered much firmer than it could be b, 

"I dST. buToFfreeaon. and lime will 5= almoJ an, irregul.r manner of working while ,. » at *o 

a 1.1 ... h„W. althoueh.in general, it will on- fame time more eafil, reared. If the ground 1. (oft, 

rhe,tafoc. ^ .S'^»bt B^iloue dikes and the fed rife well I get a fence of .hi. k M 

»nle!ibuyof^efi»efl,u.r,iedllo,«,»eoffucha P e. don. for one peon, ndfpenn, ^ yard :ta, if « 

viable „.tnrer«i to be hardly eve, worth the ci. i. not good to work, a little more than that —I h< 

™nc7of raTn«r.ud nerer, excepting where the field allowed. A. to the time tlat a fence of thi. kind mar 

S.,,o«^d B .ilht.lnclof.h..pfa.,of»on=.»p- Bmd without needing an, repair, I cannot fpcakwiA 

™ iJ brfin which too are under a nec.Ht, of car. certainty, a. it 1. not long fince I fdl into th» method 

on it. lurtttc, wn.cn yon a rf In thi , „, bduh, ,hem. The oldrft ha. jell now flood ten 

SEnTnat W. i ^ °„„S be ccuf.d, if ye.r^ Jfeem. .0 be nearly „ firm a. when firfl b„i„. 

"""" " Hem i„io dike, i becaufe I h.»e fcen fome walU of poor cottage, which have 




rT"'d°^ i f.^^.lVx.y , 7b?b"ui;, fc .,^ Ctzi^^^^i^-^,;^^. 

&k^ £J££%2a£> w-nld =oil--ill ..- gcneraUy covered with ., Urong fward of erf. bent, 

tardlpurJofercqu^lyweU, »id, if c.r.full, built, graf.. And, m Ctuation. where th,. can be lad, I 

Sfi be ffin "pair for an, number of year, at a. would have no hefiut.ou in recommending thi. a. the 

wul tie xept in rcp«» j cheapell and bell temporary fence that could be reared. 

fo ."iheT.rof dn^bSt, geienJl, complained of » The grated inconvenience that ..tend. .hi. fpe- 

^d,ef,o,kTi.owin B t.th, 7 irbadcoJllruaion. The cie.offence, i. the d.nger ,t run. of being torn down 

™.l i^of thTcaire «>de of a confiderable thick, by the horn., or waited away by .be rubbing, of cat. e 

grcatell part o .hem are maoe or a c , fomelime. do notwithfi.nd- 

„., "'•''^•"•f'S^.'r.from.tS. ii of the ditch-. Thi. m,y be efecl.aU, prevent 

Se. nndo^tt nwi on each fide, i. buil. of h/planung . row of fwee.hri.r l-fafc; p.a... bj- 

«Jitch« , ana oniy - u -"«. .,,„&,,,„.,,£., f tween the firft add frcond coorfe of feal when the 

Sh" Sr. x'Ltr.h £. rSr»» ^ ■ bur... wh,ch .«, .o, m „ ™. ^ .o™. 

'1? -Sl. rf .he dike fublde, much more than the ancc, and in a Ihor. time defend the dike from every 

wXltelKtirftkcSEdo*., and, ntuckofthi.kind. Bu, if fli^p ... ,0 be kept h, the 

Kai on cacu uut, r v.... indnfim.. thi. nlantvucdu not. on anv accouni. to b« 



f, the iwo fide-wall, are pieled .00 much up- inclofurc., thi. pl.n.*,gh. not, on nr, account, to b. 

v ■' rjf f^ « 10 bone ffwein ont about the employed j for, a. that annual naturally fiie. to .he 

on the inhde, ic I " ™ S \ / ^ fc for „,,„„ in (,„ „,„b,r, ,be prickle, of the 

midcUe, aod r' k Vw ilwmchofcn .0 hudd my «ragghng branch., of .he briar .iU Och hold of .h. 

?.' "S'forfitan^hS TSo kl7 ata IwST -5, »«"• «" * ° ff j » 6™ 1"«" ili "' " *' ■"!* 

f,,l .«, .1 loo ■ and live feel high: Ink ng thefe cafn, if .he nogeffor of .he ground 1. no. afraid 

SS hfi'tucna Luier.J Uat^ei? of the bad co.feoncncc. that ma, he drerfed from^ 
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Be.- fpttading of whin* {furu), it would be much better not to be able to make ■ fufficient refinance to ahnoft *»•«• 

- ■— ' to leaner a few of the feed* of tbii plant along the led- any animal whatever. To remedy thif great defect, '* ""* 

get at tie foot of the dike, which would quickly become either of the two following method* may be adopted. 

a prefervative for it, and bcotherwife of ufcai a green The firll ia, to take care to keep the bank al way* fto- 

food for hi* Iheep daring the winter feafon. But, be- red with young planti i never allowing them to grow 

fere he venture* to fbw thii plant, let him remember, to fuch a height at to become bare below : and it waa 

that where it ia once eftablilhed, it will hardly fail to principally to admit of thin, without lofing at any 

fpread through the adjoining field*, and can hardly be time the ufe of the fence, that I hive advifed the bank 

eves afterward* thoroughly rooted out. to be made of fuch an unufual breadth. For if one 

" I Have . often imagined that thii kind of fence fide of the hedge be cut quite dole to the bank, when 

ought be greatly improved both in beauty and ftrength, it is only two or three yean old, the other half will 

by planting a row of ivy plant* beneath the firft courfe remain ai a fence till that fide become ftrong again t 

of feal in building the dike i which would, in a fliort and then the oppofitefide may be cut down In iitturo; 
time, climb up the fide* of the dike and cover the' and fo on alternately a* long a* yon may incline : by 

whole with a dole and beautiful network of woody which mean* the bank will always have a ftrong hedge 

fibre* i covered with leavea of the moft, beautiful *er- upon it without ever becoming naked at the root. And 

dure i which would tend to preferve the dike from be- ai this plant, when bruifed, ii one of the moft valuable 

iug cat away by froft, and other viciffitudei of *ea- kind* of winter-food yet known for ail kind* of dome- 

tber. And when it U arrived at the top, it would there Sic animal* *, the young top* may be carried home * See Agrt- 

lend out a number of ftrong woody branches, forming and employed for that purpofe by the fanner t which a ^""' 

a fort of hedge, that would afford feme (belter to the will abundantly compenfate for the trouble of cutting, " * 7- 

field*, and break the force of the wind coofiderably i and the wafte of ground that i* occafioned by the 

but aa I never have yet had an opportunity of trying breadth of the bank. 

the experiment, I only here offer it at i probable con- " The other method oPpreferving a hedge of whin* 
jecture. I have ten a garden-wall that bad been built from turning open below, can only be pruenfed when 
of done and clay, ornamented and ftrcngtheaed in thia Iheep are kept ( but may be there employed with great 
way, I hare had the experience of ivy growing well propriety. In thii cafe it will be proper to fow the 
unon a dry ftone-dick: and have likewise ieen it grow- feed* upon a conical bank of earth, moved up from the 
up the walla, and covering whole cottage* built of furfacc of the ground on each fide without any ditchei. 
; which have by thia mean* been preferred entire, If thia it preferred from the Aiecp- for two or three 
long after the walla that had been naked have fallen to Tear* at firtt, they may then be allowed free accef* to 
decay. But, not having had plant! of thii kind at it j and, a* they can get up dofe to the foot of the 
.hand, 1 have not had an opportunity of trying it in the bank upon each fide, if they hire been accuftomed to 
manner propofed | although, 1 think, there it the great- thii kind of food, they will eat up all the young (hoot* 
eft reafon to hope for fuccef*. that are within their reach, which will occalion them 
" Whin* (farxtj have been often employed M a to fend out a great many lateral Ihoot* | and thefe he- 
fence when fowed ripon the top of a bank. They are ing continually browfed upon, foon become a* dofe a* 
attended with the convenience of coming very quickly could be defired, and are then in no fort of danger of 
to their perfection, and of growing upon a foil on becoming naked at the root, although the middle part 
which few other planti could be made to thrive : but, fhould advance to a considerable height. 
in the way that they are commonly employed, they are •' The fence* hitherto mentioned are only intended 
■either a ftrong nor a lifting fence. The firtt «f thefe to preferve field* from the intruGoo of cattle j but, on 
defefta may, in fome mcafure, be removed, by making fome occafiom, it ia neceflary to have a fence that would 
the bank upon which they are fowed, (for they never even refill the effort* of men to break through it : u 
Ihould be tnnfplanted) of a confidcrable breadth | in around bleaching- field i, orchardi, &c. ; the want of 
order that the largencii of the aggregate body, confi- which often fubjeft* the proprietor of fuch field* to 
dered at one mafa, may in fome meafure make up for very difagreeable accident!. And, aa fuch a fence 
the want of ftrength in each individual plant. With might, on fome occafioua, be procured at no great ex- 
thia view, a bank may be raifed of five or fix feet in peace or trouble, it were to be wifhed that the method 
breadth at the top, with a large ditch on each fide of of doing thia were more generally known than it ia at 
it t railing the bank at high at the earth taken from prefent. To effectuate this, it i* neceuary to begin by 
the ditch? ■ will permit ; the furfacc of which ihould be trenching up or ploughing a huge belt ail around the 
fowed pretty thick with whio-fetda, Thefe will come field you mean to indofe, of 40 or 50 feet or more ia 
up very quickly 1 and in two or three yean will form breadth, if you find it convenient : the outer edge of 
a barrier that few animal* will attempt to break thro', which Ihould be inclofed by a good dike, or a ditch 
and will continue in that Sate of perfection for fome and hedge. Thii belt ihould be kept in culture one 
year*. But the grcatcft objection to thia plant at a year, and well manured, if your frtflation will admit of 
fence is, that, a* it advance! in fize, the old pricltlei it ; and laid up before winter in fuch a manner that no 
always die away ; there being never more of thefe alive water may be allowed to lodge upon it j and planted 
at any time upon the plant, than thofe that have been in the winter-time all over with pUnti of eglantine fa 
the produce of the year immediately preceding : and thick as not to be above two feet from one another ; 
thefe thus gradually falling away, leave the Aetna na- and between thefe put a good number of young birch, 
ked below a* they advance in height | fo that it very planti not above two yean old, interfperfed with lia- 
foon becomes an exceeding poor and untightly fence ; zels, oak, alh, rawn (wild fervice), and other tree* that 
the ftemi being entirely bare, and fo flender withal a* you think will thrive upon your foil ; together with 

C C 3 thorni, 
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thorn, hollies, bramble*, and waod-bioe (honey* " Thefe ravage* arc always greateft where the bask Fw 
""fuckle): and having then fenced It from cattle, and rife* perpendicularly to a pretty confidence bright "— ' 
kept down the weeds that may rile upon iti furface by above the ordinary furface of-the water, and never at 
the hoe, aa lone at you can conveniently get accefs in- ihofe place* where the bank* fheltc down gradually to- 
to it, leave it afterward* to nature. If thin it done, and ward* the water'* edge : for, when the river it Fwetled 
your foil be not extremely bad, the belt in a very few to a great height by rain*, and run* with a force and 
yean wilt be entirely Riled with a clofe bulb of trees, rapidity greater than ufual, it ttrikea violently i^ainft 
''''"' r ' ' thefe perpendicular banki that directly oppose ha 

courfe, which being compofed of earth quite barevnd 
uncovered, are eafily foftcned by the water, aad quick, 
of a eat could penetrate ; especially when it i* of fuch ly walhed away i fo that the upper part of tie bank 
a depth as 1 have recommended. being thus undermined,- falls by ft* own weight into 

" The firft hint that I pot for a fence of thi* kind the river, and i* carried off in prodigious quantities : 
waa from a fmall thicket of biufhwood that I had plant- whereas at thafe pant of the bank that fhelve Rradu- 
ed for ornament, pretty much in the manner above dc- ally downwards to the water'* edge, when the river 
feribed j which in a fhort time became fc much inter- rife* to any confideroMc height, it gently glides along 
woven with the fweet-briar, that it waa impoflible to its furface » which being defendedby thematted root* 
find'any accef* into it. But aa all kinds of trers and of the grafa with which it is covered, fcarcely fuftains 
fhruba, if planted very clofe upon one another, become any damage at all j and it nearly the fame after the 
naked at the root when they arrive at any conliderable water haa retired within it a bank* as before the inun- 
fize, care fhould he taken to prevent it from ever co- datiott. Thel'e facts, which no one who has beflowed 
ming to that ftate, by cutting it down whenever it be- the leaft attention to thi* fubjeft can fail to have ob- 
comes in danger of being op*n at the root. And aa it (erred, efearly point out, that the firft and moil neeef- 
would be improper ever to leave the field entirely de- fary Hep towards a cure, i* to level down the edge of 
fencelets, it is a great advantage to hare the belt aa the bank that it nest to the water, fo a* to make it 
broad at it conveniently may be, fo that the one lull' Dope gradually down towards the river. If the bank 
Of it may be a fuffiricnt fence ; by which means, we ts very high, and you have «o other particular ufe for 
Will have it in our power to cut down the infide aad the earth that muft be taken from it, the cafieft me- 
the outfide of the belt alternately, fo a* ftill to keep thod of difpofing of it, will be to throw it into the ri- 
"the thicket young, and never to want at any time a ver : but, in whatever manner you may drfoofe of the 
fufficreht fence j and the brufh-wood that thit afforded earth, the dope of the bank tnuft be continued until 
at each cutting would, in almoft every fituation, yield the inner edge of it i* a* law a* the furface of the wa- 
fuch a revenue aa would do much more than indemnify fcer at the drieft time of the year, and he made to li- 
the proprietor for the rent of the ground that waa oc- fcend gradually upwards from the water with an eafy 
cupiedby this fence. And if the field waa in fuch a dope, till it cornea to- the level of the ground, or at leaft 
fituation as required fhelter, fome treea might be al- riies to fuch a height as that the water never exceed*, 
lowed to grow to their full file about the middle, with- Thit operation ought to be performed as early in fiini- 
out any inconvenience, if the belt were of a fufficient met at puflible, and fhonld be either immediately co- 
breadth, vered with turf, pared from the furface of fome field 
*' There is one other fpeciea of fencing as ufeful as that has a very ftrong fward upon it, taking care to 
any of thofe already mentioned, which i* in general by thefe in fuch a manner aa to be in at little danger 
much lef* underllood, and moredifficult toexecutepro- as poffible of being walked away by any accidental 
perly, that deferves here to be taken notice of ; f»«. flood that might happen before they had grown toge- 
the method of fecuring the banka of rivers from being ther } or, if the turf of thiakind cannot be eafily had, 
wafficd away by the violence of the Rream, and of pre- it fhould be fowed very thick with the feed* of fome 
venting the damage* that may otherwise be occasioned fmall matt-rooted grafs, that fhould be kept in rradi- 
by the fwelling of the waten. _ nefs for thi* purpofe (c). 

" It frequently happen* that, when a river run* in » If the ft ream hat not been extremely rapid at the 
a bed of rich vegetable mould, the leaft accident that foot of the bank, fome of the earth that waa thrown 
may chance to divert the ft ream towards any particular Into the water will be allowed to fubfide to the bottom, 
part of the bank, caufea it to fweep away large traces and will there form a bank of loofe fort earth, which 
of fine ground, to the very great detriment of the pro will be of great nfe afterwards in preventing the face 
prietor, a* well as the public ; as thi* fine mould is of the bank under water from being; wafhed away ; 
ufually carried to the fea, and the place that the water but, in order to fecure this bulwark effectually for the 
leave* to occupy the new bed that it thus forms for it- future, the furface of this foft earth ought to be in- 
felf i* generally of a much worfe quality j confiding ftantly ftuck full of the root* of bog-reedt, fiagt, wa- 
chiefly of flone*, fa'nd, and gravel. In fome cafiri, where ter-fpiderwort, rufhes, and other matt-rooted aquatic 
the whole force of the current is quite clofe to the bank, plant* ; which, if allowed to remain till the)- have once 
and the material* neceflary for fencing it are not to be ftruck root, will afterwards form a barrier that nothing 
found, it may perhaps be impoffible or very difficult will ever be able to dettroy. But, if the ftream be too 
totally to prevent this evil ; bnt, for the moll part, it rapid to admit of this, and the bank of foft earth it 
admita of a cr.re that can be obtained at a pretty mo- much deeper than the furface of the water, it will be 
derate etpence. of ufa to fiH up the breaft of the bank with loofe (tones 

carelefsly 

(c) The creeping meadow- graft, ^co r'/nu, is a proper graft for thi* purpofe. 
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_hw » r aa&Gtf thrown in, t!H they rife new Ae furface of and ftirrrimeB them with the faculty of defence, whe- * Jnejpfi 
-tticjng. tDe water ( which Would moft effeelually fecure it a- ther it be of their honour or their life, when the one ge °*°^ f 
* gainft any future encroac omenta, if the bank ii flopcd ot the other u attacked by thsfe turbulent wa& d»n- 
iway above. ' gerous perfooa wbofe correction is of fcrvice to fociety 

" If it fhould fe happen that ftones cannot be eaffly m general, 
got for this parpofe, the only refonrce which in. this Pyrard affbres ut, that the art of fencing is fo high- 
cafe remaina, it to dig the bank fo low, that at the un- ly efteerned in the Eaft- Indira, that none hot princes 
dermoft edge, it may be always below the furface of and noblemen are allowed to teach it. Ther wear a 
the water, and carry it oat in this way fur a confide r- badge or cognizance on their right arms, called in 
able diftamce, and then ftick the whole furface that ia their language rfaru ; which it pat on with great ce- 
below the water full of matt-rooted aqnatic plants; remony, like the badges of our orders of knighthood, 
which will in a great racafiirr, if not entirely, defend by the kings themfelves. 

it from any future encroachments. This bank onght Fencing is divided into two parts, Jimplc and com- 

to continue to flierre -down wards even where it was be- pound. 

low water, and thofe aquatics that will grow in the Simple is that performed directly and nimbly, on the 
trrcatcft depth of water be planted on the mneimoft fame line ; and is either offenfive or defenfive. — The 
brink, and the others behind them. The water-fpider- principal object of the firft, is whatever may he at- 
wort will grow in four feet -depth of water, and the tempted, in pufhing or making pafTes, from this or 
( roots of tbe common yellow, flowered water-iria forms that point, to the moft uncovered part of the enemy. 
. fuch a flrong and compact covering upon the furface The fecond conlifta in parrying and repelling the 
of the foil on which it grows, as would defend it from thrufts aimed by the enemy. 

being affected by the water almoft as well as if it were The compoun d includes alt the poffihle arts and inven- 

a rock : it is likewife an advantage attending this plant, tiona to deceive the enemy, and make him leave that 
that it grows upon a firm bottom, and chiefly delights part we have a defign on bare and unguarded, upon 
in running water. finding we cannot come at it by force, nor by the a- 

" If tie dratum of foft earth ia not fo deep as to gifity of the fimple play. The principal means here- 
reach to the forfsce of the water, and liea upon a ftra- of are, on the oflenfive fide, feiots, appeals, dafti nga,- 
tum of rock or hard grave), there, will be no occafion and entangling? of fwords, half-thruils, Re ; and, on 
for throwing in Hones of any kind. But, as it is dif- tbe defenfive, to pufh in parrying. Of all which a 
fkult to unite the vegetable mould to any of thefe ftra- detail would be here u felt fa, as they are only to be un- 
ta, there will always be fbme danger of its feparating derftood and acquired from perfonal inflruclions coo- 
tVom thefe in violent inundations ; and if the water joined with practice. 

once get an entry, it wiH not fail to grow larger and FENELON (Filncis de Salignac de la Motte), 

larger by every future inundation. To prevent this was of an ancient and illuftrioua family, and born at 
inconvenience, it will he neceflary, after you have flo- the caftle of Fenelon in Perigord in 1651. In 1689, 
ped the earth away till you reach the gravel or rock, he was appointed tutor to the dukea of Burgundy and 
to cover the place where the edge of the earth joins Anion ; and in 169J was confecrated archbifhop of 
the inferior fttatum with a good many fmall ftones, Cambray. After this preferment, a Horm rofe again! 
> if they can be found ; fowing between them the feeda him, that obliged him to leave the court for ever, oc- 
rjf any kind of plants that you think are moft like- Cafioned by his performance intitled, An Explication of 
ly to thrive, which have ftrong matted roots with as tbt Maxim: of lie Sainti concerning ihe Interior Life ; in 
aimfl and flemble tops as poflrble. You will eafily ob- which he was .fuppofed to favour the extravagant no- 
fcrve, that from the impoffibility of ever making earth tions of Madam Guyon, and the principles of Qjiiet- 
adberc firmty to ftone of any kind, it mnft alwayt be Ifm. A controverfy on this occafion was for fome time 
an improper practice to face the banks of a river to carried on between him and M. BofTuet, bilhop of 
a certain height with ftone which ia coped at top Meux : which terminated in an appeal to the pope ; 
with earth." when his hoiinefa condemned- the nrchbt (hop's book, 

For tbe moft proper methods of raifing hedges of by a brief dated March 12th, 1699. Some friends in- 
different kinds, fee Hedge, deed pretend, that there was more of court -policy than 
Fsncs- Month, the month trherein deer begin to religious zeal in this affair ; but be thia as it may, the 
fawn, during which it it unlawful to' hunt ha the fo- archbifhop fubmttted patiently to this determination ; 
reft. and, retiring to his diocefe of Cambray, acquitted 
It commences ic dayg before nrid-fummer, and endt himfelf punctually in all the duties of his Station, and 
15 days after it. This month, by ancient foreftera, it led a moft exemplary life. The work that gained him 
called liifcnce-monih. the gteateft reputation, and which will render hia me- 
FENCING, the art of making a proper ufe of the mory immortal, is hia Advenluret of TcUmathui ; the 
fword, as well fot attacking an enemy at for defend* ftyle of which ia natural, the fictions well contrived, the 
ing one's felf. moral fublime, and the political maxims tending all to 
Thii art ia acquired by praetifing with foils, called' the happinefs of mankind. Hence it ia thought, aa 
in Latin nulei ; whence fencing if alio denominated the printing of thia work was flopped at Paris, that 
giadialura miliaria. — It is one of the exeroifea learat the prelate's herefy was in politics inftead of religion ; 
in the academies (fee Eiiacist and Academy); and ami though his difgrace was prior to thta work, he 
ia an accomplifhrsent both agreeable and ufefnl :— A- had, white he was tutor to the young princes, taught 
greeable, as it affords gentlemen a noble and diftin- them the fame principles afferted and exemplified in 
giiiflied amufement: — Ufeful, at it forms their body ; Tdemachut. Fenelon died in 1715 ; and a collccti™ 
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Fennel of all his religious worki wai afterwards printed at the feudal fyftem along with them from the countries ttoM. 

I Rotterdam, under the care of the marquis -de Fcnc- out of which they emigrated ; and, fuppofing it to be ' * "' 

■•Sandal. Ioq his grand-nephew, when ambaffador to the States- the molt proper method of Securing 

• General. ouefU, they introduced i 

FENNEL, in botany. See Anitkvm. , colonic*. 

FENTON (Sir Geoffrey), privy-counfellor and fe- According to this fyftem, the riaorious general al- 
cretary in Ireland during the reigns of queen Elisabeth lotted conuderable track* of land to hia principal offi- 
and king James I. is well knowa for his tranDation of cera ; while they, in like manner, divided their poflef- 
Gukciardin's H'tjlerj of the Wort of Italy, dedicated to Con* among the inferior office™, and even thole com- 
quccn Elisabeth in 1579. He died at Dublin in 1608] mon fbldiera who were thought to be the mod -defer- 
after having married hia daughter to Mr Boyle, after- ring. Abx>tmcnUofthiakindwerenamed^R£t^/&/>.y«/ f 
ward the great Earl of Corke. or fault, from a combination of words, in the language 

Fen ton (Elijah), defcended from an ancient farai- of thefe barbarians, fignifyiug a reward or ftipend be- 
ly, was born at Shelton near Ncwcaflle, but in what flowed on certain conditions (a). The condition op- 
year is uncertain. He was the youngeft of 12 chil- on which thefe reward* were given was, that the pof- 
dren, and was intended for the miniftry ; but cmbra* fefloiu mould faithfully ferve the perfon from whom 
cing principles contrary to the government, while at they were received, both at home and abroad, iu the 
Cambridge, he became dif qualified for entering into military way. To this they engaged themfelve* by a 
holy orders. After he quitted the univerfity, he was Juraninium fide&lat'u, or oath of fealty* ; in the event * See the 
iecretary to the earl of Orrery ; but feema to have of a breach of which, either by not performing the Arifck 
fpeut the mod of his life among ft his frienda and rela- ferrice agreed upon, by deferring their lord in time of t " eo ™ "" 
tions, and ufed to pay an annual vilit to his elder bro- battle. Sic. the land* were to return to their original"*'** 
ther, who enjoyed an ettate of L. 1000 a-year. He pofleflbr. t 
was a man of great tendcrnefs and humanity, enjoyed Thus the pofleflbr* of feodal allotment*, became in- Oenenl 
the fairefl reputation, and was much efteemed by Mr tere&ed in the defence of them \ and not only the re- nature of 
Pope ; who, when he died in 1 730, paid him the tri- ceivera, but thofe who gave them, were equally indiS 
bute.of a very elegant epitaph. -He published a vo- mutually bound to defend their poflelBon*, none of 
lumc of poems in the year 1717 ; and in 1733 waa them being able to pretend any right but that of con. 
acted his tragedy of Mariamne, built upon her fiery qucft. For this purpofe, government and fubordina- 
colle&ed fiom Jufephus in the third volume of the uon were abfblutcly neceflary t it being impaf&bie to 
Spectator. condncl any fyftem of defence where every thing was 

FENUGREEK. See Tkironella. tumultuoua and irregular. Every perfon, therefore, 

FEOB, or Feub, is defined to be a right which t who wit a feudatory, i.e. who had received land*, 

vaual hath in lands or fome immoveable thing of hit wa* bound to do every thing in hit power to defend 

lord's, to ufe the fame, and take the profits thereof the lord of his fee ; while, on the other hand, the lat- 

liereditarily, rendering unto the lord fuch feodal du- tcr waa no let* fubirdinate to hi* immediate fuperior ; 

tie* and ferrice* a* belong to military tenure, &c, and and fo on to the prince himfelf. la like manner a re> 

the property of the foil always remaining M the lord. ciprocal bond of defence exifted down from the print c 

FEODAL, of or belonging to a Feud or Fee. to the loweft feodifta. 

Fkodal Sj/Um, the conftitutiou of Fief* or Feuds. Such were the foundation* on which the feodal fir- 

About 1 2 centuries ago, this fyftem was fo univer- ftem wa* properly eftablifhed ; and the natanl amk- 

fally received in Europe, that Sir Henry Spelman calls quence wa*, a military fubje&ion throughout the whole, 

it lie law of notion* in our mtfiern luo'rld. Hence ft community. The prince could always collect an army 

defcrve* our attention in a particular manner; a know- of feudatories ready to defend not only thj -kingdom 

ledge of the different feuds being indifpenlably requi- in general, but the particular pofTefEons of each pecfemf 

fite for a proper underftanding either of the civil go- and the propriety of this cooftitution waa loon appa- 

vernment of our own country, or the law* by which it* rent in the ftrength which thefe newly creeled kiag- 

landed property is regulated. dam* acquired, and the valour with which their con- 

Origin of Tk e military policy of the Celtic or northern na- quefta were defended. 

fends, tions, known by the name* of Goths, VosuMs, Fronit, Betides thefe feodal grant*, however, which wereof allodl- 

Ilunni, and Lombards, furaifhed the original conftitu- held only on the terms of military ferrice above men- ilitj.,,, 

tion or fyftem of feud*. Thefe people pouring out in tioned, there were others called atleaSal, which were 

vait multitude* from the fame ajficina gentium or " ftorc- given upon more enlarged principle*. To thefe every 

houfe of nation*," over-ran all the European countriei free man had a title 1 and could not only claim hi* 

on the declcofion of the Roman empire. They brought territory as well a* the reft, but difpofe of it at hi* 

pleafure 

(a) We are informed by Pontopiddan, that c-PH In thefe northern languages is die lame with proprielas, and 

all with totiun in the Latin. Hence, among the northern nation*, he tells us, that oohall fignifie* right : 

• fee Mac- and hence we may conjecture, that the udal right in Finland is derived*. By traufpofing thefe two northern 

* , "' ,/ '' /n "f)'llablcs, we form the word AUtonu ; whence we have the etymology of the allodium or abfolate property 

j*j. p«t a. c ii,i me( j ty tne holder of fiefs or feuds ; and by combining odh, signifying " property," with the word fa, 

iignifyinrr, " a conditional ilipend or reward," we have the word fbosh, Ggnifying, " u property given by 

way of fljpend or reward upon a certain condition." 
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Fcodri. pleafure (■)( md thia freedom wu denominated oilo- fence") and hence proceeded the neccffitr already hint-' '•odd. 

^-~W "■' Sstitf. Thefe allodiala, however, were not exempted ed at, of converting allodial property into feudal te- " '™* 

from military fa-vice. A part of their freedom con- Bure. Thit was indeed owing in a great meafore to 

fifted in liberty to go to the war* j for this, in the bar* the abfurdity and violence of the times, by which gifts 

barou* timea we fpeak of, wai the only way to acquire of property, burtbened with ferric*, and which might 

any degree of renown. Only the flaw* were deftioed return to the period who granted them, were rendered 

to follow the art* of peace) while every free perfon waa fuperior in value to the abfolutc and unconditional 

not only at liberty to defend hit country, but under polTefnon of a fubjeft. Other confederations, how- 

an obligation to do it in cafe of any urgent nccef- ever, btfidca that juft mentioned, contributed to pro- 

4 fity. duce the fame effect. At in thofe dark ages no right 

■endal and Tana there wai a feodal and a national militia. The exifted but what had ita origin in conqueft, it thence 

n » tioual free people only were allowed to poflefs property j the followed, that the greatcft conqueror or warrior wai 

fiitdal vaffali conflituted the army, properly fo called; the moft honourable perfon. The king, in whom the 

while the national militia waa compofed of the allodial whole exploit* of the community centred, as being 

proprietors. Thia altodiality, however, was not con- their head, was the moft honourable perfon ; all others 

fined to landed property, but included likewife move- derived from him that portion of honour which they 

able eftatee or money ; fo that proprietors of the 1st- enjoyed, and which was moll nicely adjufted in propor- 

ter kind were obliged alto in times of danger to bear tion aa they approached him. Allodial proprietors 

Different arms ani * »PP ear '" tnr ne '^* Between the feodal and therefore having no pretentions of this kind, were 

fiiiiitioni allodial proprietors, however, there wai thia farther treated with contempt as a kind of poltroons. From 

of th* feo- difference, that the latter had no concern with any this difagrreable fituatioo they wifhed to fiee them- 

* h ' lp ?i*^i private quarrels which might take place among the felvea, by converting their allodial property into feudal 

proi^ricwr ""** themfeUes ; fo that they were never obliged to tenurea ; while the princes, fuppofina: it their intereft 

appear in the field unlefa when called forth by the fo- to extend tbofe tenures as much as poKble, difcouraged 6 
vereign againft the enemies of the nation at large, the allodial poffeffiona. As the feodifti fupported the Converfion- 
This circumflance we might fuppofe to be an advan- importance of the nation and dignity of the monarch, °f allodium- 
tage, but it ultimately operated otherwife j becoming it waa not thought proper to allow the allodial pro- """ tCB " w; - 
the means of changing the allodial right into a feodal prietors any greater compenfation* than what were 
tenure. For fome time the holders of fiefs had an given to vaflali in fimilar cafes. Thus they were ex- 
eminent advantage over the allodial proprietors. This pofed to continual mortifications in the courts of juf- 
was owing to the imperfection of government in thofe tice ; they were neglected by the king ; denied fuffi- 
daya ; f» that the nobles had it in their power to re- dent protection from the laws j cxpofed not only to 
venge their own quarrels, while the weak were equally continual infulta, but to have their property on all oc- 
« pofed to the infulta of both parties. The lord and cafions deftroyed by the great: fo that they were 
his vaflala therefore were always formidable ; but the without refource except from the feodal tenures, and 
alludial proprietors had fcarce any means of defending were obliged even to folk-it the privileges which were- 
t he mf elves. The rrafon of this was, in the firft place, bellowed in other cafes on vaffals. In thefe unhappy 
that the law did not allow them to commit any hoftili- circumftances, they were glad to yield up their lands 
ties; and in the next, they were too .diflant and no* ta> any fuperior whom they thought mull agreeable, 
connected to form any proper league for mutual de- and to receive them back from him as a feudal gift. 

Thua 

. (b) The author of A Pino ofSecitty in Etiropt, has traced the remote foutces of tbe feodal laws in an ele- 
gant and, fpiritcd manner (Book I. Chap. II. Sect. I.) Tacitus informs ui, that tbe individuals of each of 
tbcGcrman nations cultivated by turns a track of land proportionable to their number, for the ufe of the 
whple ; after which each individual received fucb an allotment of the cultivated track as his dignity feemed to 
require. Thefe nations had not altered their political principles at the time they over-ran the Roman empire; 
and hence the provinces of it were then divided after the fame manner. The molt confideiable allotment 
was beflowcd on the king, as being the moft dignified perfon in the community, and this allotment was ftyled-' 
bis domain ; while the (hares of citizens and warriors, which were likewife in proportion to the merit or 
dignity of each, conftitutcd what was called alloiHaliiy. But as it often happened that all the land was not 
eshauned by thefe partitions, what remained was conftdered as the property of the community, and in the 
barbaric codes was called the lands ejthtjije. In fuch- German nations as had thus obtained a fettlcment, it was 
necefiary that there fhould be a more clofe connection betwixt the fovereign and the chiefs, as well as between 
the chiefs and people, than in others. This was effected by means of the lands of the fife ; for of theTe the 
fovereign took pofieffion, dealing them out to the chiefs under the burthen of appearing in arms whenever he 
fhould plcafe to call ; while the chiefs in like manner dealt out lands to thofe called their r,tainrri, who were 
alfo obliged to fupply them with military afLftauce in cafes of neceflity. Hi nee a political fyftem was - 
founded, which had a prodigious effect on fociety in all thofe countries where it prevailed. The intention and 
tendency of this fyftem was to render the nation independent both at home and abroad ; for while the people 
were all aimed in their common defence, individuals were alfo properly guarded againlt the attacks of defpo- 
tifin. The power of the chiefs, who forrrfed a regular nobility, was a counterpoife to that of the fovereign ; : 
while the number of the retainers and vnffals, conftituting the greatnefa and power of the nobility, was a 
proper barrier againft ariftocratical opprefutm ; for a chief who oppreflcd his vaflali evidently acted againft'. 
faia own Intereft. 
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Fcodsl. Thai the haded property wn every where changed careful M bpmt. This waa caOcd the meiJrnt •/ 

l " » ■ into feudal tenmes, add fiefs became univerial(c). wanf/iip. ~ 

For fome time the feodal fyftem was nat only life- The incident of reiuf was founded upon the grati- 

fal in itfelf, but hooonrable m ha principles | bat thta tade of the vaflid ; who, upon entering on hia" fief, 

continued no longer than while the importers of it in- brought a prefent te hit lord, aa an acknowledgment 

to Europe adhered to their original nmple and noble of his care of him during the carl* part of hii life, and 

Dmingthai period, the lord exercifed hi* .in order to conciliate hi* future regnrd. 



bounty to the vaffal, which the latter repaid by acts of The incident of marriage proceeded alfo upon the 

. gratitude ; fo that the intercourse betwixt them waa principle of gratitude on the part of the vaflal. The 

The feodal of the moft tender and affectionate kind ; and this latter, confeious of the favours he had received, did 

.incidents, gave rife to what are called the Jtodal mcidcnti. not choofe to ally himfelf with a family inimical to 

The expectants of fiefs were educated in the hall of his chief: while the fuperior himfelf, ambitions to 

the fuperior, while the tenure* were precarious or only aggrandifc and augment the importance of his family, 

for life ; and even when they became hereditary, the fought how to find the moft advantageous match for 

lord took care of the fon and eftate of his deceafed his vaflaL 

valTal ; not only protecting his perfon, but taking Sometimes the fuperior himfelf was reduced in his cir- 

charge of his education, and directing the manage- cumftances by war or other accident* ; but from what- 

ment of hia affairs. He took pleafure in obfeiving ever caufe his diftrefs proceeded, even though it had 

his approach to maturity ; and when he came of age, arifen from his own extravagance or prodigality, or 

never failed to deliver to him the lands, with the care when only deftitute of means to f up port hia ambit ion 

of which he had been entrufted, and which he had been or grandeur, bis vaffals were bound to fupport aod re- 

K* 116. lievc. 

(c) It has been an object of inquiry to the learned, in what nation of barbarians fiefs had their origin ? But 
it is probable, that they took place in all of thefe nations nearly about the fame time, on the fame principles 
and were continued by reafon of a iimilarity of manners, conquefts. Sec. fo that we cannot afcribe the preva- 
lence of them to ir» : *-* : '-'- 



In France, we find mention made of fie& as early as the age of Childebert. They were introduced into 

Italy by the Lombards ; among whom the cuftoms aod law* relating to fiefs feem very early to have made 

• Gmmh rapid advances*. They were introduced into Spain before the invafion of the Moors or Saracens in the year 

Hif.of 710. Lands were granted for fervice and attachment among the Goths ; among whom alfo the peifon who 

2JV?' received the gift was the retainer of him who granted It, If he refufed his fervice, the grant was forfeited, 

fStt* and ne wa * "id to TKtlve ^ in falrocinio .■ he alfo fwore fealty to his lord ; and on this footing the national 

f L. I,. Wi- militia was regulated f. There can be very little doubt that the feodal law waa known in England in the 

Jigcii, Lib. v. Saxon times, as is mentioned in the text J. In Scotland, however, the hiltory of fiefs is Hill more uncertain 

£• ?' than any where elfe ; which has been afcribed partly to the mutilated ftate of the Scottilh records, and partly 

wU7*l.n tothe want of able antiquaries In the nation. But, according to a late writer ||, auodialiiy and feudality have 

J See alb exifted ever fince the foundation of the Scottifh monarchy, and have moft piobably arifen from a fimihrity of 

Wbiiaktr- (he manners and cuftoms in Scotland to thofe of other nations. It has indeed been fuppofed, that thefe cuf- 

RjP; 'f toms were introduced from fome foreign model by Malcolm II. According to fome, they were introduced 

\£Z$T directly from England j and the policy of Malcolm in eftablifliing them has been highly extolled : but, ac- 

Otfirwi. m cording to our author, there is no foundation for any notion of that kind. Both the opinions juft mentioned 

*A. /,™ Weither directly affert or imply, that the feudal maxims were introduced into this country upon the principle 

5^!jw °* ' [mta, ' on I ^ ut '* ' 9 T^T improbable that they could be imparted from one people to another, on account 

** ' of their excetnve contrariety to the common nfage* and precepts of government among mankind. It mult 

undoubtedly have been very absurd, if not* altogether impracticable, to tranfplant the feudal tenures when the 

grants of land were precarious, or depending entirely on the will of the prince, to a country which had never 

known fuperiority or vaffahge. This would have required an alteration of all the orders of fociety from the 

king to the peafant ; while the whole chain of cuftoms, as well as the jurisdiction of the kingdom, both high 

and low, mull have fuftained a correfpnnding alteration, in order to conform them to the new fyftem. It is 

h'kewife obvious, that no conqueft could he made on purpofe to obtain a fet dement by any nation who had 

already received the knowledge of fiefs. The eftablifhment of them implied, that the people had already a 

fixed and fettled refidence ; and accordingly hiftory does not furnifh us with any account of a nation among 

whom^fiefs were known, who ever migrated from the country they already pofleued, to feek for one m which 

they might fettle. Feudal inftitutions muft have originated whenever they have been obfemrt to flourifh. 

Scotland was formerly a feudal kingdom, and we know pretty nearly the time when the fiefs were hereditary 

there: but in that form they could not be introduced by the fovcreign; and there was not any nation among 

whom fiefs were already known who conquered, or made an eftablilf ment by conqueft, in Scotland. Fiefs 

therefore muft have graduafly advanced to fuch a ftate of perfection. The pro^refs they made may be likewife 

eafily pointed out. At firft they were precarious, or at the pleafure of the lord ; afterwards they were 

granted for life ; then for a courfe of years longer than the natutal life of a man ; and, hilly,- they became 

hereditary, which was their moft perfect ftage. This progrefs has been obferwd in every country where' 

feodal tenures exift ; and the fame muft have been known in Scotland, though in confidering it we are neceffarily 

carried back to peric-:* of remote antiquity ( for as fiefs were hereditary aa early as the time of Malcolm- II. 

they mult have been in their precarious ftate feveral centuries before. 
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Ten-Tat- ]i«n him according to their circuit) dance* ; and this certain rum or other gift, to be meafurcd only by hit Feodal- 

, s y^™- wll called the incident of aid. own rapacity j and in cafe of delay or inability to Sy ftem. 

v "^- The incident of tfehtat took place on the part of pay this demand, the fuperior continued in potTrlfion » - 



the vaflal, when, through cowardice, treachery, orany of the eftate. Such fcandalous opprtffion could noC' 
■remarkable mf (behaviour, he rendered himfelf unwor- but produce the greateft difcontent and clamour. Apa- 
thy of hit fief. In that cafe, the taking it from him, plication* were made to the law without fuccefsi nor 
t and giving it to one more worthy, waj called an cfi/ttat. were even the law* regarded which were fabricated on 
Harrineft While the lord* and vaffals thus vied with one an- purpofe for their relief. The incident of marriage now 
*>f rhr feo- other in mutual acts of friendfhip and benevolence, proved a fource of the moll dreadful opprefiion. The 
<J affod- univerfal happinefs, liberty, and activity, were diffufrd lord aflumed a right of marrying his vaiFal to whom he 
*" 011 ' thro' the fociety. The vaffals behaved courteoufly to- plea fed ; and he not only exerted this right himfelf, but 
wards the retainers, who were immediately belowthemi would fell it to a ftranger, or allow the vaflal to buy it 
while th-y again were courted by the lords as confti- himfelf; while the penalty annexed to a marriage with- 
luting their importance and ftrength; the lords, bitly, out the content of the fuperior involved no leis punilh- 
giving a like importance and dignity to the foverrign ment than the lofs of the eftate itfelf, or fome gricvou* 
himfelf. Thus a regular, powerful, and compact fy- infliction as for a crime of the firft magnitude. The 
flem of govei'.ment took place ; an unanimity and cafe was dill worfe with a femaje ward ; whofe beauty 
attention pervaded the various departments of Date ; and accompli (hm en ts became a fource of gain to thefu- 
fo that while thefubjects were free, the nation at laige pcrior, or were facriheed to pleafe his whim or caprice: 
was formidable. fo that her relations were frequently obliged to buy 
Tri deden- During this happy date of affairs, the members of from him the privilege of marrying her to the pcrfon 
fiu". the national alTcmbly in every country in Europe ap- (he or they thought moil proper. In like manner the 
peared there in arms, whether they came perfonally or aid, which was formerly a voluntary gift from the vaf- 
by their reprefentatives. Such particularly was the cafe fal in cafe* of diftrefs happening to his lord, now be- 
under the Anglo-Saxon government; and the happi- came an unavoidable tax. An aid formerly was dc- 
nefs they at that time enjoyed made the opprefiion .and manded when the elded daughter of the fuperior was 
tyranny of the Normans appear the more intolerable, married, when his elded fon was knighted, or when 
In procefsof time, however, the ftate of fociety began the fuperior himfelf was taken prifonerm battle. Tliefe 
to differ a remarkable alteration. The high and difm- were the only legal caufes'of making a demand of this 
tercfled nations, from which the happinefs above men* kind: but in the fubfequcnt times of degeneracy, the . 
tioned took its origin, declined; the romantic ideas of molt frivolous pretences were everyday made ufe of 
• Set CM- chivalry *ceafed; and much more iutercfted notions of by the prince to opprefs the lords, and by the lord* 
tw/rj, and property came in their dead. The reparation of the to opprefs their vaffals; demanding fubfidies at pleafure, 
\a' mtereds of the lords from their vaffals was the firft dep which their inferiors were always obliged to comply 
Thcjer- towards the de.lt ruction of the feodnl fyftem. Thus with. ,I.aflly, t'le eftheal, which in former times took 
veriion cf the hadtnii, which, as has jud now been mentioned, place only in cafes of cowardice, treachery, or fome 
rti inci- promoted their happinefs, did the very reverfe. Pro- other heinous crime, waB now inflicted on the moft 
perty being now looked upon as a didinetion fuperior trifling occafion?. If the vaflal happened to be too long 
to perfonal ment, naturally introduced the mod mer- in attending the court of his fuperior to take the oath 
cenary views. In confequence of thefe the infant of fealty ; if he committed any action which could in 
ward, the care of whom was wont to he confidcred as a the lead be conftrued an infringement of the oath ; if he 
facred and honorary tnift, was now only looked upon neglected to give his lord warning of any misfortune 
as a mean of procuring emolument to the fuperior, which he might fuppofe was about to befal him ; re- 
The latter now regarded the profits of his vaffals as fo vealed any thing concerning him ; made love to his 
many diminutions of his own wealth. Indead of taking fider or daughter, &c. ; or even if he (hould grant a 
care to improve the effate of his ward as formerly, tenure of land to another pcrfon in form different from 
he impoverifhed It ; not only neglecting the education that in which he held his own; all thefe, nay others dill 
of the heir, but offering infulta to himfelf; infomuch more ridiculous, were judged fufficieut reafons for the 
that the relations of the unfortunate vaflal were fre- fuperior to feize on the eftate of the vaflal, and involve 
quently obliged to ranfom from the avaricious fuperior him and his family in ruin. _ 
both his perfon aud effects. By merchandife of this Notwith Handing thefe oppreffions, however, the nf- CcaAmcn 
kind the coffer* of prim es were filled, and wardfhips fal was dill obliged to fubmit to bis lord ; to own him degeneracy 
let out to ftrangers, who might exercife their rapacity- as his fuperior j and even, in appearance, to pay him Sj^fe" 
with greater freedom. When the vaflal at lad attained the fame refpeet as formerly wherrthe greated uaani- ""J"™* 
the year's of maturity, he came to the poffeflion of his mity and cordial affection fubffftcd between them. Still 
lands without *ny of that joy and fedivity which ufually lie was obliged to perform the fame military fervice; 
took place on the occaiiou. He received an inhcri- bec-jufe a failure in that refpeft would have fubjefied 
taoce waded and dedroyed, while new grievances daily him to a forfeiture of lands according to the original 
n prcfetited tliemlelves 10 augment the horrors of bis (i- agreement. A vaft difference,' however, now took 
Oppn-FTed tuation. All the incidents, which in foimer times were place in the valour and activity which infpired the ar- 
f tuition of f many exprefltons of gratitude on the part of the vaf- my. The vaffals, forced into the field with defpond- 
fal, were now changed into taxes which might be ex- ing hearts, were indifferent as to the. fuccefs of the 
acted at the pleafure of the lord. Before the vaffal was caufe in which they were engaged, and frequently ob- 
inveded in bis land, tbe fqnerior exacted from him a ftrufled indead of forwarding the operations of the 
Vol. VII. Parti. Dd field. 
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pewM- field. Hence the fovereign found Mmfclf embarrafTedi of homage and fealty! the feme incidents of relief, FckM- 
. Sj^*" 1 ' and, though nominally at the head of a martial and wardship, marriage, aid, and efcheat, with the feodal s T ftcin - , 
■ * powerful people, was frequently unable to effect any tenures. The prince* promifed to abate fomewhat of * 
thing by reafon of the -mutual hatred and diffenfion their rigour in demanding the feodal perquifitet, but 
,, which every where prevailed. did not keep their word. Lawa were occauonaKy pro- 
Expedient Thus the feodal ftates of Europe became unnaturally mulgated, and tor fome time had an effect ; but pal- 
lor it* re- weak : a remedy was necefTary ; and it ii remarkable, liativcs foon became ineffectual, and a new (late of 
*° Yn 7- that the fame remedy was applied all over the continent, weaknefs began to commence. ,$ 

This wn, in (hort, the making fiefs hereditary, which The two remarkable ens in the feodal hi ft cry are,Ttroer»slti 
till now had only been granted for a long term of the time before the invention of knight-ferrice(i>j,nnd t ^^ or T 
years ; and, in return, burdening the lands with a cer> that during which it continued. Fiefs were in a Mate" 
tain number of foldiers, which were not to be refufed of fluctuation from the definition of the Roman cm- 
upon any pretence whatever. Hence was derived the pire till the ninth century ; but they were rendered 
Iave»t;>a tenure of kngbtfervkt. A certain portion of land, perpetual In France about the year 877, and were go 
of knight- burdened with the fervice of one foldier or knight, was neraily become fo in every country of Europe about the 
service, colled a knight' 1 fit ; and thus an edate, furnishing any beginning of the tenth. Da Cange, voce Militia, given 
rramber of foldiera, was (aid to contain as many knight's us an example of a knight-fee in the ym 880. By the 
fees ; fo that now the manours, baronies, Sec. became year 987, when Hugh Capet was railed to the throne 
powerful according to the number of foldiers they were of France, knight- fervice was become general all over 
bound to furnith. In the grants from the crown, the Europe, and was introduced into England after having l4 
nobility were obliged to furnift a certain number of fol- made its appearance in other countries (e). In Eng- Doabtscon- 
diers for the fervice of the fovereign; and inthofe from land, however, there have been feveral doubts and in-ceining the 
the nobility to their vafTalt, the like fervice was requi- quiries among the learned concerning the introduction '""due- 
Ted. Even the commons who hod grants from the of the feodal laws. Many are of opinion, that theyj™^^ " 
crown furnilhcd a certain proportion of knights. The were fuft introduced by William the Conqueror ; aud, bio &.g- 
fbrce of the nation was called into action by grants in confequently, that they were entirely unknown to thebnd. 
topite, or from the fovereign and nobility. A numer- Anglo-Saxons : but others think, that they cxifted 
ous and powerful army was inftantly afTembled, and at among the latter in the lame form under which they 
mice ready for action. Of this army the king was the were continued by the Normans. Dr Stuart ia of 
general, the nobility the officers, and the vafiaht fol- opinion, that the Saxons who fettled in England could 
diers ; the whole being exactly arranged, and capable not he tlraogcr* to fiefs. He fuppofes the conformity 
of entering upon any expedition without the luafi delay, of manners, which undoubtedly prevailed between the 
Thus a remedy was found in fome meafurc for the Saxons and other barbarians, a fufiicicnt proof that the 
weaknefs of the feodal foveretgns: but though the hereditary grant of land, as well-as the fluctuating fiate 
knight i-ten are could arcomplifh this, it could nut bring of feodal tenures which preceded it, were known to the 
back the former affection and cordiality which fubfifted former. Collateral proofs are derived from the fpirit 
between the various ranks of people. On the contrary, and tenure of the Anglo-Saxon laws, bnt efpecially 
by uniting them more firmly to one another by legal from the grants of . hereditary eftates on condition of 
ties, it rendered matters rather worfe. The oppreffian military fervice (r). The condition of fiefs under the 
originating from the operation of the feodal incident!, Anglo-Saxons was very different from what it was af- 
ftilfcontinued with unremitting violence. The grants ter wards. In their times we find no mention made of 
*f ■knights- tenure were attended with the fame oaths thofc oooreffions of which fo much notice has already 

been 

(r>) For the difference between the knights produced by this fervice and' the more ancient ones, or knights of 
honour, fee the article Knight. 

(e) Dr Stuart informs us, that tt appears from the records of Malcolm IV. in 1 153, that knights- fervice 
was Itnown in Scotland, and that it was not a novelty at that time. The fame author thinks it even probable, 
that it was known in the time of David I. 

(f) The ufe of entails was known to the Anglo-Saxons ; and this practice, as well as the incetffion to al- 
lodial eftates, muil have contributed very much to eftablith hereditary fiefs. This opinion feems alio to be con- 
firmed by the accounts we have of the great power of many of the nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
natural tendency that' fiefs irmft have, in the coiirfe of things, to become perpetual, though analogical argu- 
ments cannot entirely be depended upon in this cafe. There is indeed potitive evidence that the territory 
which anciently conttitutcd the kingdom of Mercland belonged to Ethelrsd as an hereditary fief and earldom. 
The grant was given him by Alfred when he married his daughter Ethelfleda ; and it ia likewjfe attefted by 
Camden, that in the time of Ethelrcd the earldom of Leicefter was an inheritance, and the regular fuccefiion 
of its earls is Dill known. We are informed alfo by creditable hiftorians, that Bernicia and DeircUod 
were feodal and inheritable earldoms among the Saxons. The fame was true of the county of Cumberland 
when poueffed by the Scottifh monarch*. This lalt appears from the Saxon Chronicle ; in which the grant was 
conveyed by Edmund king of England to/Malcolm of Scotland in the following terms : " Edmundus rex totam 
Cumberland prasdavit et contrivu, et ttrmendrmt tarn Malcomo regi Scotia: ; hoc pacto, quod inamxi&t fibi 
floret terra et man." From the ufe of the word temmtottavit, indeed, Spelman takes occafion to fey, that at 
■Vodal homage was not intended i but the contrary may be proved by the original Saxon from which the fore- 
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ben taken i and this jmy eafil* be accounted for from 
the alteration of the feodal fpint in different agee. Du- 
ring the time that * warm and generous affection fub- 
fifted between the feodal fuperiora and viflals, the in- 
cident! were marks of gcncroGty on the one part, and 
gratitude on the other ; but as foon aa a variance 
bad taken place, by leafon of the interefled dif- 
pofition which the introduction of luxury produced, 
the fame incidents became fourcea of the moft flagrant 
oppreffion. This waa remarkably the cafe in the time 
of William the Conqueror ; and, during the reign of 
king John, matters were come to Rich a crifis, that 
the people ciery where complained loudly, aad de- 
manded the reft oration of the laws of Edward the Con- 
fdToi(c). " What thefe lawa of Edward the ConfefTor 
were (lays Mr Hume), which the Englifh every reign 
during a century and an half defircd fo paiEonately to 
have reftored, is much difputed by antiquarians ; and 
our ignorance of them Items one of (he greater! defeats 
of the ancient Englifh hiftory." Dr Stuart has offered 
an explanation; but this is in faft no more than a con- 
jecture, that " by the laws or cuftoms of the Confeffor, 
that condition of felicity was exprcfled which had been 
enjoyed during the fortunate ftate of the feodal affocia- 
tiun. • The cordiality, equality,, and independence, 
which then prevailed among all ranks in fbciety, con- 
tinued to be remembered in lefs piofperoiis times, and 
occafiooed an ardent defire for the revival of thofe laws 
and ufages which were the fourccs of fo much happi- 
nefs." 
11 Befides the great diftinftioh (of which an account 
f baa already been given) between the ftate of fiefs under 
t , the Anglo Saxons and under the Normans, they were 
: no lefa diflinguifhed by the introduction of knight- 
r "fervice> Hitherto the refinement of the Englifh had 
k been obftrucrrd by the invafion of the Danes, and the 
infular fit uation of the kingdom ; but after the Nor- 
man conqueft the fiefs were made perpetual. Still, 
however, the knight-fee and knight-ferrice wete al- 
together unknown. William, the fixth prince who 
enjoyed the ducby of Normandy, waa well acquainted 
with every thing relating to fiefs ; for that duchy had 
experienced all the variety incidental to them from 
the time of its being granted to Rollo by Charles the 
Simple in the year 911, to the year 1066, when Wil- 
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b'atn waa put in poucfEon of England by the btf tic of Feodat- 
Haftinga. , ^Tit 

On his acceffioa to the throne, a number of for- ■ ' ' 
fcitures took place among thofe who had followed the 
fortune of Harold. Their cftatea were to be difpofed 
of at the pleafure of the conqueror] and it waa natural 
to fuppoic that he would follow the method pra&ifed is 
in his own country. Hence the origin of knight-ftr.lntrodtic 
vice in England. A grant of land, to any perfoo £™ °[ 
whatever, was eftimated at a Certain number of knights f er ' ce 
fees; and each of thefe required the fcrvice of ainto £ng- 
knight. The grants of lands were even renewed to land. 
the old tenants under this tenure ; fo that by degree! 
< the whole military people in the kingdom acquiefced in 
it. To accomplilh this, Domesday Book h fuppofed 
to have been compiled, which contained an exact ac- 
count ot all the landed property of the kingdom. 
Hence it is to be concluded, not that William introdu- 
ced fiefs into England, as fome have imagined, but 
that he brought them to their ultimate flate of per- 
fection by the introduction of k night- ferrice. This 
is evident from the laws enacted during his reign. In 
thefe it ia not only mentioned that knight-ferrice waa < 

enacted, but that it was done exprefsly with the can- 
fent of the common council of the nation ; which at 
that time was equivalent to an aft of parliament ( h ). 

The invention of knight- fer rice proved generally 
agreeable: for as only few of the Anglo-Saxon 
fiefs were hereditary, the advancement of the reft to 
perpetuity, under the tenure of knight-ferrice, muft 
have been accounted an acquifition of fome import- 
ance; as not only augmenting the grandeur and dig- 
nity of the fovereign, but ficuring the independence 
of the fubject, and improving his property. In the idea of law 
happy ftate of the feodal affociation, there waa indeed feodal mi- 
no neceftity for the knight's feet but when the diC- 1 """- 
cordance and oppreffion fo often mentioned began to 
take place, it became then neceiiary to point out par- 
ticularly eVcry duty of the vaSal, as well aa of the 
lord ; and this was fully done by the invention of 
knight-ferrice. The nobles pofTeffed duchies, baronies, 
and earldoms; which extenfive poffcffionB were divided 
into as many fees, each of them to furnifb a knight 
for the fcrvice of the king, or of the fuperior : fo that 
every feudal ftate could command a numerous army 
Dd 1 aud 



the 



) a Latin tranflation ; and the word, according to feveral learned critics, fignifica feodal homage with 
ft ftrict propriety. Thus Du Cange informs 110, that commtndarefc a&m was the general cxprcfuon for 



(a) The laws which are now extant under the name of Edward, are generally allowed to be of doubtful au- 
thenticity ; nor are they, even fuppofmg them to be genuine, of any ufe in anfwering the prefent queftion. 
They determine indeed the exiftence of fiefs among the Anglo-Saxons; and Dr Stuart ts of opinion, that the 
compilation which goes under the name of this prince, though pofterior to the date it bears, nevertbelefs merits 
greater attention than has ufually been bellowed upon it. M. Honard, a foreign lawyer, is the lateft writer wi»j 
has made it his ftudy ; hut he is better acquainted with the Norman than the Anglo-Saxon cuftoms. 

(h) The following law of William the Conqueror not only makes exprefs mention of the knight's fee and 
fcrvice, but alludes to a former law of William and his parliament, by which this tenure was actually eftablifhed. 
** Statuimus etiam et firmiter przeipimus, ut omr.es comites, et barones, et milites, et fervientes, et univerfi 
" liberi homines totius rcgni noftri pradifti, habeant et teneant fe femper bene in armu, et in cqmi, ut decet 
" et oportet, et quod fint femper prompt: et bene parati iAfervitiumfuum inttgrvm nobis explendum, et pera- 
" gendum, cum femper opus adfuerit, fecundum quod nobis debent AtftoJu tt lenemttttufnit dejure facerc, 
H et ficut illis llatuimus per commune confilivm totiuu regni noftri pi stdifti, et dedimus et concefumus in feodojurc 
•* hxrcditaiio." ££. Guiil. c. 58. 
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F'miil- and militia to fupport and defend it in cafe of any through our the nation centred in htm. The princet Frodafc 

, Syfa" 1 - emergency. The knighti were alfo bound to aflemble then, inftead of recruiting their armies, frequently till- s J^ m 

• in complete armour whenever the fuperior thought ed their coffers with the money, or diifipated it other- Feriln. 

proper to call, and to hold themfelves in rcadinefs for wife, hiring mercenaries to defend their territories ^_ v -^ 



action whenever the king or fuperior found it conve- when threatened with any danger. Thefe being a 

nient to take the field : fo that thus the militia might pofed of the dregs of tbe people, and difbaoded at the Rife «f 

be marched at the Ihorteft not ice to defend or fupport end of every campaign, filled all Europe with a dif ■ Osndiny 

the honour of the nation. orderly banditti, who frequently proved very danger-* 1 ''"''*' 

The knights were ufually armed with an helmet, ous to fociety. To avoid fuch in conveniences, ftaodW 
fword, lance, and Ihield; and each was betides obliged ing armies were introduced, and taxations began to be 
to keep a horfe. This lift requifite was owing to the raiftd in every European kingdom. New inconvenU 
contempt into which the infantry had fallen through encits arofe. The fovereigns in mod of thefe king- 
the prevalence of tournaments and luxuries of various doms, having acquired the right of taxation, as well at 
kinds, though it was by meant of the infantiy that the the command of the military power, became complete- 
barbarians had originally diftinguifhed tliemfelves in ly defpotic : but in England the fovercign was dc- 
their wars with the Romans, and become able to cope prived uf this right by Magna Charta, which was cx> 
with thefe celebrated warriors. All proprietors of timed from him, as related under the article Eng- 
fees or tenants by knight-fervice fought on foot : the land, n° [153]; fo that, though allowed to command 
cavalry were diftinguiihrd by the name of italic j and his armies he could only pay them by the voluntary 
the fuccefs of every encounter was fuppofed to depend contributions of the people, or their fubmitting to 
on them alone. They only were completely armed; fuch taxations as were virtually iaipofed by themfelves. 
the infantry, being furmfhtd by the villages under the FEOFFMENT, in law, (from the verb feaffare or 
jurifdiction of the batons, bad at firft only bowsand infeudarc, " to give one a feud") ; the gift or grant 
flings ; though afterwards they were found worthy of of any corporeal hereditament to another. He that 
much greater attention. fo gives, or enfeoffs, is called xhefev/fen ; and the per* 

Ttsinefltat- While the feodal affociation remained in perfection, Ion enfeoffed is denominated the feoffee. 

cy and cor--the fuperior could at any time command the military This is plainly derived from, or is indeed itfelf the 

suption. fervice of his valTals ; but in the fubfequent degenera- very mode of, the ancient feodal donation; fur though 
cy this fervice could neither be depended upon when it may be performed by the word " enfeoff" or 
wanted, nor was it of the fame advantage when obtain- " grant," yet the aptcft word of feoffment io do or 
ed as formerly. The invention of knight-fervice dedi._ And it is Hill directed and governed' by the 
tended in a great degree to remedy this inconvenience, fame feodal rules; infomuch that the principal rule; - 
Thofe who were pollened of knights fees were now relating to the extent and effect, of the feodal grant, 
obliged to remain 40 days in the field at their own tenor eft qui legem dot feudo, is in other words become 
cxpence ; and this without exception, from the great the maxim of our law with relation to feoffments, no- 
crown vaETals to the fmalleft feudatories ; but if longer dm legem dal donation - !. And therefore, as in pure feo- 
fervice was required, the prince was obliged to pay dal donations) j*he lord, from whom the feud moved, 
his troops. In thofe times, however, when the fate of muft exprefsly limit and declare the continuance on 
nations was frequently decided by a tingle battle, a quantity of eftate which he meant to confer; ne quit 
continuance in the field for 40 days was fufficient for pita donajfe prtjumatur, qaam in donattone exprejerk f 
ordinary occations. fo, if one grants by feoffment lands or tenements to 

. Thus matters feemed once more to be reilored near- another, and limits or expreffes no cftate, the grantee 

ly to their fot me r ft ate. It was now, as much as ever, (due ceremonies of law being performed) hath barely 

the intcreft of the nation to aft with unanimity io it) ao eftate for life. For, as the perfonal abilities of tho 

defence, not only again ft foreign enemies, but againft feoffee were originally prcfumed to be the immediate or, 

the tyranny of the prince over his fubjefls, or of one principal inducements to the feoffment, the feoffee's 

part of the fubjefts over the other. New inconveni- eftate ought to be confined to his perfon and fubiilt- 

encies, however, foon began to take place, owing to only for his life ; unlefs the fenffer, by exprefa provition 

tbe gradual improvements in life and the refinement in the creation and conititution of the eftate, hath gi- 

of manners. From the firft inftitution of military fer- ven it a longer continuance. Thefe exprefs provitiona 

vice, a fine had been accepted inftcad of actual appear- are indeed generally made ; for this was for ages the 

ance in tbe field. In the timet of barbarity, however, only conveyance, whereby our anceltors were wont to 

when men accounted rapine and bloodfhed their only create an ellate in fec-fimple, by giving the land to the 

glory, there were but few who made an offer of this feoffee, to hold to him and his heirs for ever; though. 

compen fat ion ; but as wealth and luxury increased, it ferret equally well to convey any other eftate of. 

wd the manners of people became loiter, a general freehold. 

unwillingnefs of following the army into the field be- But by the mere words of the deed tbe feoffment is 

came alfo prevalent. A new tenure, called efeuage, by no means perfected I there remains a very material 

was therefore introduced; by which the vaflal was only ceremony to lie performed, called livery "f/ci/iitg ; with* 

• Seethe obliged to pay his fuperior a fum of money annually in- out which the feoffee has but a mere cftate at w3L See 

particular ftead of attending him into the field *. Hence origi- Seisin. 

confequcn- nated taxes and their mifappli cation ; for as the king FER_£, in zoology, an order of quadrupeds. See 

wider the* was k^ paramount of the whole kingdom, it thence Zoology. 

article happened that the whole efeuage money collected FER A LI A, in antiquity, a fdtival obferved a, 

K*igt*. mong 
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rnong the Romans on February Sift"; or, according in carrying out the bodies of the dead, which duty Fcr s.. 

to Chid, on the i 7th of that month, in honour of the was performed by the neareft male relations of the de- " 

mane* of their deceafed friends and relations. ceafed : thug, fons carried out their parents, brothers "f" "j 

Varro derives ihe word from 'atferi, or from fero; on their fitters, &c. 

account of a repaft carried tothe fepulchrea of fuch at FERG, or Fergus, (Francis Paul), a charming 

the la ft offices were that day rendered to. Feftua de- la ndfeape- painter, was born at Vienna in 1689, and 

rives it frotnferit, on account of the victims facrificcd. there learned the tirft principles of his art. He fuc- 

Voffius obferves, that the Romans called death /era, ceffively praefifed under Hans Graf, Orient, and Thi- 

" cruel," and that the word fcralia might arife thence, elc. This la 11, who was painter to the court of Sax- 

— Macrobiut Saturn, lib. i. cap. It- refers the origin ony, invited him to Drefdcu to infert fmall figures in - 

of the ceremony to Numa PompQius. Ovid, in liii his landscapes. Ferg thence went into Lower Saio- 

Fafli, goes back, as- far as jEneas for iu inftitutioa. ny, and paintrd for the duke of Brunfwick and for 

He adds, that on the fame day a facrifice was perform- the Gallery of SilzdahL From Germany he went to 

cd ta the goddefi Muta, or Dumb t and that the per- London, where lie might have lived in the higheifc 

Ions who officiated were an old woman attended with elteem and affluence, if, by an indifcreet. marriage, he 

a. number of young girls. had not been fo effectually deprelfed, that he was ever 

During the continuance of this feflival, which tailed after involved in difficulties. The neceffitiea which arofe 

eleven days, prefects were made at the graves of the from his domtilic troubles, compelled him to dimiuilh 

deceafed, marriages were forbidden, and the temples the prices of bis paintings, in order to procure an immc- 

of the gods Ihut up. While the ceremonies continued, diate fupport i and as thofe necefiltics increafed, his 

they imagined that the ghofts Suffered no punimmenti pictures were Hill more funk in their price, though not. 

in bell, but that their tormentors allowed them to in their intrinlic value. By a feries of misfortunes he 

wander round their tombs, and feaft upon the meat* was over-run with debts ; and to avoid the purfuit of 

which their furviving friends had prepared for them.— his creditors, he was con (trained to fecrete himfelf in 

For a more particular account of the offerings and fa- different parts of London. He died fuddenly in the 

orifices and ieaftt for the dead, feelwFsais and S m- ftreet one night as he was returning from fome frieuds - 

cbknium. about the year 1738, having not attained his 50th 

Sometimes at the feralia public feaftt were given to rear 1 and left four children. . This pleafing artift, . 

the people at the tombs of the rich and great by their Mr Walpole obferves, had formed a manner of bis 

heirs or particular friends. own from various Flemifh painters, though rcfcmbling 

FER de FouacHETTi, in heraldry, a crofs having Poeleroburg mod in the enamelled foftnefs and mellow- 

at each end a forked iron, like that formerly ufed by nefa of his colouring : but his figures are greatly fa. 

(bldiers to reft their mufkets on. It differs from the perior ; every part of them is^ fufficiently finifhed, . 

croft- fotfrche, the ends of which turn forked ; whereas every action exprefiive. He painted fnaall iandfeapet, . 

this has that fort of fork fixed upon the fquarc end. fairs, and rural meetings, with the moft. agreeable 

Sec Heraldry. truth ■, his horfes and cattle are not inferior to Wuu- 

Fxt de Moulin, Miirmde, Init de Moulin, in heraldry, vermaiu ; aud his buildings and diftances feem to owe 

it a bearing fuppofed to reprefent the iron-ink, or ink their rrfpeciive foftnefs to the intervening air, not to 

of a mill, which fuftaint the moving mill-ftonc. the pencil. More faithful to nature than Denner, he 

FERDINAND V. king of Spain, called the Co- knew how to omit exaaneft, when the refult of the 

tholk, which title waa continued to his fucceffors. He whole demands a lefa precifion in parts. The greateft 

married IfabeUa of Caltilc, by which that kingdom part of his works are in London and Germany ; and 

was united to the Spanifh crown. This illuftriou* they now bear fuch a price as ia the moft indubitable 

couple laid the foundation of the future glory and evidence of their real merit. He alfo etched well with . 

power of Spain. The conqueft of Granada, and the aquafortis; and his printspf that kindarc efteemedby ; - 

difcoveries of Chriftopher Columbus, make this reign the curious. 

a celebrated era in the hiftory of Spain. He died ia FERGUS, the name of three kings of Scotland. - 

1516, aged 63. See (HiBorj of) S»aik. See (Hijtorj of) Scotland. 

FERENTARII, in Roman antiquity, were auxi- FERGUSON (James), an eminent experimental 

Kary troops, lightly armed | their weapons being a philofopher and mechanic, was born in Scotland, of 

IWord, bow, arrows, and a fling. very poor parents. At the earlielt age his extraordi- 

FERENT1NUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the nary genius began to exert itfelf. He firft learned to - 

Hernici in Latium, which the Romans, after fubduing. read, by overhearing his. father teach his elder brother: : 

that nation, allowed to be governed .by its own laws, and he had made this acquisition before any one fu- 

Now Feretine, an epifeopal city in the Campania of. fpected it. He (ban difcovered. a peculiar tafte for 



Rome. E. Long. 14. 5. N. Lat. 41-45. mechanics, which, fit II arofe on feeing his father ufc a 

FERENTUM, or Fokehtvm, (anc. geog.), a lever. He purfued this ftudy a confiderable length,, 
town of Apulia in Italy. Now Forenxa, in the Bafili-,- even whilft very young ; and made a watch in wood- 



cat a of Naples. work, from having once feen one. As he had n_ 

FERETRIUS, a Surname- of Jupiter, a ferenda, ftru&or, nor. any help from books, every thing he 

becaufe he had affilted the Romans ; or aferirnda, be- learned had all the merit of an original difcoveiy ; and 

caufe he had conquered their enemies under Romulus, fuch, with infinite joy, he. believed it to he- As foon 

He had a temple at Rome built by Romulus. It was as hit age would permit, he went to fervioe ; in which 

there that the fpoils called opiina were always carried. he met with hardfhips, which rendered his conftitution 

FERETRUM, among the Romans, the bier ufed. feeble through life. Whilil he was fervant to a fanner. 
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• (wfiofc goodnef* be acknowledge* in the model! and The/f-mfar Vetht were holiday* obferved by pur- 
humble account of himfelf which he prefixed to hislaft ticular perform or fitmiliei on feteral accounts, as birth- 
publication), he frequently contemplated the ftar* ; days, funeral*, fcc. The terise belonged to, and were 
and began the iludy of aftronomy, by laying down, one diviUnn of, the dinfr/li. See FlSTt. »■ 
from his own observations only, a celcftial globe. Hi* FtJtiM Latin*, a feftival at which a white bull was 
kind mailer, obfervitig thefc mark* of his ingenuity, facriftced, and the Latin and Roman towns provided 
procured him the countenance and affiilance of his fu- each a fit quantity of meat, wine, and fruit* ; and du- 
periors. By their help and inilruftions, he went on ring the celebration, the Romans and Latins fwore 
gaining farther knowledge, and was lent to Edin- eternal friend (hip to each other, taking home a piece 
burgh. There he began to take portraits j an em- of ihe victim to every town. The feftival was inflitu- 
ployment by which he fupportcd himfelf and family ted by Tarquiniua Superbun when he overcame the 
for fevers! yean, both in Scotland and England, whilft Tuican* and made a league with the Latins, propo- 
he was purfuing more fcrious ftudies. In London he fing to build a common temple to Jupiter Latialis, at 
firft publilhed fume curious aftronomical tables and cal- which both nations might meet and offer ficrifices for 
culations ; and afterwards gave public lectures in ex- their common fafcty. At firft the folemnity tatted but 
petimental philofbphy, which he repeated (by fub- one day, but it was at different times extended to ten. 
fcriptibn) in mcil of the principal towns "in England, It was held on the Alban mount, and celebrated with 
with the higheft marks of general approbation. He chariot races at the capita], wherethe victor was treat- 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, without cd with a large draught of wormwood drink. 
paying for admiiSon {an honeur fcarcely ever conferred FERIA, in the Romiih breviary, is applied to the 
on a native) ; and had a penfion of 50 1. ptr An. gi. ie vera! days of the week) thui Monday is the fcria fi- 
ven him, unfolicited, by our gracious king, at bis ac- cimJa, Tuefday the feria lertla ; though thefe days 'are? 
ceffion, who had heard lectures from him, and frequent- not working days, but holidays. The occafion of this 
ly fent for and converted with him on curious topics, was, that the firft Chriftian* were ufed to keep the 
He alio received feveral prefents from his majeffy, the eafter-week holy, calling Sunday \\te prima fma, &c 
patron of real merit. To what a degree of confidera- whence the term fcria was given to the day* of every 
*ion Mr Fergufon mounted by the ftrength of his na- week. But beudes thefe, they have extraordinary fi> 
tural genius, almuft every one knows. He was uni- ris;, viz. the three laft days of pafGon-wcek, the two 
vet (ally conlidered as at the head of aflronoroy and me- following rafter-day, and the fecond feria: of rogation, 
chanics in this nation of philofophers. And he might FERIANA, the ancient city of Thais in Africa, 
juftly be flyled felf-taught, or rather heaven taught ; taken and deftroyed by MeteDus in the war with Ju- 
for in his whole life he had not above half a year's in- gortha. It was vifitcd by Mr Bruce in his late travels 
(Unction at fchool. He was a man of the cleared through Africa, who expected to have found many 
judgment, and the moft unwearied application to ftu- magnificent ruins in the place, but was difappointed, 
Ay; benevolent, meek, and innocent in his manners The only remarkable objects he met with were the baths, 
n a child : humble, courteous, and communicative ; which are excelUvely warm. Thefe are without the 
isftead of pedantry, philofophy feemed to produce in town, and flow from a fountain named El TarmuL 
him only diffidence and urbanity, — alove for mankind Notwith Sanding the exceffi re heat of its water, the 
and for his Maker. Hi* whole life was an example of fountain is not deftrtute of tribes. They are of the 
resignation and Chriftian piety. He might be faid to fhape of a gudgeon, above four inches hi length; and 
be an enthuiiaft in his love of God. if religion, found- he fuppofed that there might have been about five or 
ed on fucb fubftantial and enlightened grounds as his fix dozen of them in the pool. On trying the water 
was, 'could be flyled enthufiafm. He died in 1 776. with a thermometer, he found the heat fo great, that 
FERI-fi, in Roman antiquity, holidays, or days he was furprifed the fifh were not boiled in it. That 
Upon which they abftained from work. Proclamation filh Ihould exifl in this degree of heat, ia very furpri- 
wa* generally made by the herald, by command of the fing ; but it feems no left wonderful that Mr Bruce, 
•Rex Sacremm, or Fiaminet, thai all fhould abftain from while ftandmg naked in fuch water, fhnuld ieifurely 
bufinefs ; and whoever t ran fgre fled the order was fe- make obfervation* on it* heat, without fufpecting that 
verely fined. — The feria; were of two kinds public he himfelf would be boiled by continuing there. We 
and private. have to regret that the accidental wetting of the leaf 
The public Feria; were fourfold. 1. S(atk<t, which on which he wrote down his remark* has deprived the 
were kept as public fcafts by the whole city upon cer- public of the knowledge of the precife degree to which 
rain immoveable day* appointed in their kalendar ;— the thermometer is raited by this water. The rim are 
fuch were the Compttalia, Carmrntalia, LvperatBa, &V. faid to go down the ftream to fome diftance during 
3. Fcrie Coaccptivti, which were moveable fealts, the the day, end to return to the fpring or warmed part at 
days for the celebration of which were fixed by the night. 

magistrates or priefts ; of this fort were the Ftrim La- FERMANAUGH, a county of Ireland, in the 

«V», Paganalia, Canrpitalia, etc. which happened every province of Ulfter [ bounded by Cavan on the fouth, 

year, but the day* for keeping them were left to the Tir-Oen on the north and north-calf, byTyrcounel on 
difcretion of the magiftrate* or priefts. 3. Ftri* Imff ' the north-weft, Leitrim on the fouth-weft, and Mona- 

rafhm, which were fixed and inftitutcd by the meie ghan on the weft. It is 38 miles long and 24 broad, 

command of confuls, pnetors, dictators, upon the gain- A great part of it in taken up with bogs j and the 

ing of fome victory or other fortunate event. 4. Nun- great lake called Lough- Same, which is near ao mQes 

Aat. See the article* Nuhdinx, Auonalta, Car.- in length, and in fome places 14 in breadth, divcrfified 

mehtami, &c. with upwards of 300 iflnda, moft of them well wood- 
3 ^ **». 
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iFefwcm, ^d, inhabited, end covered with rtltw. It abounds clear and tranf parent at firft, no fooner begins to fer- Feiwrne*> 

* 1 tktu t *" ■^"° w ' th * r<w W»*ty of fifh.tuch n huge pilte, large ment, than it becomes turbid, depofits a fedimcut, tio °- 

t bream, roach, eels, trout, and falmon. The water of emits a great quantity of fixed air, and throws up a * 

the lake in fome places is faidta have a particular foft- fcum to the top, acquiring at the fame time fome de> pj, f „o meMS 

neui and fliminefs, that bleaches linen much fooner grcc of beat. The heat of the vinous ft age, however, of it. 

than could be done by other water. The lake is di- is but moderate, feldom or never exceeding that of the 

vided into the Upper and Lower, between which it human body. The heat of the acetous is confiderably 

oontra&a itfelf for five or fix miles to the breadth of greater ; and that of the putrefactive is the grcateft of 

an ordinary river. In one part of the county are marble all, iofomuch that putrefying fub dances, when heaped 

rock* 50 of 60 feet high. This county fends four mem- together in great quantities, will fame times break forth 

bers to parliament, viz. two for the mire, andtwo for into actual same. 3 

Innifkillen the capital. Fermanaugh gives the title of From thefe phenomena, fermentation would feem Attempt 

vifcount to earl Veroey. to be a procefs ultimately tending to the entire dif- {{L'JC,^, 

FERMENT, any body which being applied to fohition of the fermenting fubftance, and depending mens. 

another, produces fermentation. upon the aft ion of the Internal heat, etherial fluid, or 

Ferments are either matter* already in the aft of fer- whatever elfe we pleafe to call it, which pervades, and 

mentation, or that loon run into this aft. Of the firft makes an eflential ingredient in, the compaction of all 

kind are the flowers of wine, yeaft, fermenting beer, bodies. From fuch experiments as have been made up- 

or fermenting wine, Ac. and of the fecond are the new on this fubjeft, it appears, that whether fixed air is the 

exprcfled vegetable juices of fummer fruit. bond of connection between the particles of t erreitrial 

Among diftillers, ferments are all thofe bodies bodies or not, yet the emiflion of it from any fubftance 

which, when added to the liquor, only correct fome is always attended with a.diflblutioo of that fubttance. 

fault therein, and, by removing fome. ohftacle. to fer- We cannot, however, in the prefent cafe, fay that the 

mentation, forward it by fecondary means : as alfo «mifuon of the fixed air is the caafi of the fermenta- 

fucb as, being added in time of fermentation, make tion. It is in faft. otherwife. Filed air hath no ten - 

the liquor yield a larger proportion of fpirit, and give dency to fly off from terreftrial fubftance* with which 

it a finer flavour. 1 it its united ; on the contrary, it will very readily leave 

FERMENTATION, may be defined a fenfihle the atmofphere after it huth been united with it, to 

internal motion of the conftit uen t particles of a moift, join itfelf to fuch terreftrial fubftance* as are capable of 

fluid, mixed or compound body 1 ; by the continuance abibrbitrg k. The. emiflion of it, therefore, mult dc- 

of which motion, thefe particles are gradually removed pend upon the action of fome other fluid ; moft pro- 

frotn their former fitnation or combination, and a- bably the fire or heat, which is difperfed thro* allfub- 

gain, after fome vifible feparation is made, joined to- Dances in a latent ftate, and in the prcfent cafe be- 

gcther in a different order and arrangement, fo that a gins fenfibly to manifeft itfelf. But from what caufe 

new compound is formed, having qualities very fenfibly the heat originally begins to operate in this manner, 

different from thofe of the original fluid. feems to be entirely unknown and inexplicable, except 

Sutvcftiof Fermentation, properly fo called, is confined to the that it appear* fome how or other to depend on the airtj 

fcrmcDU- vegetable and animal kingdoms ; for the effervefcencci for, if that is totally excluded, fermentation will not , . 

*i° n - between acids and alkalies, however much they may go on. 4 

refemble the fermentation of vinous liquors, are never- In the Memoir* of the Manchefter Society, Mr Hen- M p r HeBU 

tbelefs exceedingly different. It is divided into three ry gives an account of fome experiments, in which he 'fmentiotr 

kinds ; or rather, there are three different ftages of it, produced fermentation not only in bread and wort, but producing 

viz. the vinous, the acetous, and the putrefactive. Of in liquor* which we Ihould think quite incapable of it, IVmcnta- 

the firit, vegetables alone are fufceptibk* ; the flefh of viz. punch and whey. Having previoufly fufpe&cd, "° n b X '."** 

young animals is in fome flight degree fufceptible of from fome obfervations and experiments, that yeaft ['^"□not 8 

the fecond (*)"> but animal fublUnces are particularly was only a quantity of fixed air involved and detained with Pest 

fufceptihle of the third, which vegetables do not fo among the mucilaginous parts of the fermenting liquor, »ir. 

cafily fall into without previoufly undergoing t be firft he attempted to prepare it in tbe following manner, 

and fecond. The produce of the firft ftage is wine, or Having boiled wheat-flour and water to the confidence 

fome other vinousliquor; of the fecond, vinegar ; and of a thin jelly, he put this vifcous fluid into the middle 

of the third, volatile alkali. See Brkwihg, Vine, part of Dr Nooth's machine for impregnating water 

car, &c. with fixed air. The gas was abforbed in confiderable 

Fermentation is one of the moft obfeore procefle* quantity; and next day the matter was in a ftate of fer. 

in nature, and bo attempt bas been made to folve mentation. The third day it had acquired fomucb of the 

it with any degree of probability. All that we appearance of yeaft, tbat an'experiment was made on 

know with regard to it is, that the liquor, however fome palte for bread ; and after five or fix hours baking, 

it 

(a) Under the article Chika, n° 1 14. a faft is mentioned which feems to (how that animal fubftance* awe 
Iikewife capable of the vinous fermentation ; viz. that the Chine fe make ufe of a certain liquor caBssd /»»A- 
«me, and Iikewife that they ufe a kind of fpirit diftilled Ixn-mjhecfsjltjb. This ie related on the credit of M. 
Grofier : but as he does not mention the particulars of the prucefs, we are at liberty to fuppofe that the flefh> 
of thofe animals has been mixed with rice, or Eome other ingredients naturally capable of producing a vinous, 

liquor ; fo that, inilead of contributing any thing to the fermentation in quettion, they may in reality be aa> 
tnmeaUl) and furnilh only; that firong and difagreeable fmell complained of in the h'quid. • . 
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<»■ it was found to have anfwered tlie ptirpofe tolerably tity of whey, impregnated with filed air, m changed r.— -1 
well. Another experiment mi made with wort ; but into a brifk and fparkling vinous liquor by keeping for 

™" here the artificial yeaft was not nude ufe of, Inftead fome time in a bottle loofcly corked. ^""v^J 
of this, put of the wort itfelf was put into Nooth's On certain fubftances, however, both fluid and folii, 
inachine, and impregnated with fined air, of which it -fitted air hath a different effect. Thus, when mized 
imbibed a large quantity. On being poured into the with alkaline falls, whether fixed or volatile, fluid or 
remainder of the liquor, a brifk fermentation came on folid, it iirit neutralises, and then renders them acid, 
in 14 hours, *' a llrong head of yeaft began to collect without the Icalt tendency to fermentation, unlcfs an 
on its furface, and on the third day it teemed fit for acid be added. Then indeed a great effervefcence will 
tunning." In profecuting the experiment, good bread cofue; but thii, as we have already faid, it not a true 
-was made with the yeaft taken off from the furface ; fermentation. On calcareous earths its effect is fomc- 
aud beer was produced by keeping the fermented li- what lingular : for thefe earths, when pure, are foluble 
quor, and good ardent fpirit produced by diddling it. in water; when joined with a certain proportion of fixed 
In another experiment, in which a fourth part of the air, tliej- become infoluble; and with an over- proportion 
wort was impregnated but not faturatcd with fixed air, they become foluble again ; but none of them mow any 
the fermentation did not commence fo foon, though it difpofition to fermentation, though kept ever fo long' 
is probable that it would alfo hare taken place at laft in either ftatc. As water therefore contains a great 
without any farther addition. The experiment com- quan tit yof talent beat which it readily parts with, the 
menced about midnight ; but in the morning there ' probability Hill is, that a difpofition to unite with the 
were no figns of fermentation. At five in the after- folid pait of fixed air exills in that element, rather than 
- noon there was only a flight mantling on the furface. to remain combined with the water. It is likewife 
A bottle with a perforated Hopper and valve contain- well known that all fermentable fubitanctt, fuch aa the 
ing an effervefcing mixture of chalk and vitriolic acid juices of ripe fruits, fugar, &c. contain much fixed air, 
was then let down to the bottom of the velfel ; the dif- and therefore fall fpontaneoufly into fermentation when 
charge of air from tbi« mixture was going on rapidly kept in a gentle warmth. This laft circumftance fnp- 
at nine o'clock ; while the liquor at the fame time plies a quantity of fenfible heat, or elementary fire ac- 
feemed to be in a flate of effervefcence. At 1 1 o'clock ting in its expanfive form, which the water mere readi- 
the bottle was withdrawn, as the fermentation was ly parts with than that which ails upon its own par- 
commenced beyond a doubt, the liquor having a pret- tides in fuch a manner as to keep them eafily moveable 
ty itrong head of yeaft upon it. .Next day the fermen- upon one another, and thus occalton its fluidity. Other 
tation feemed to be on the decline, but was recovered fubftances contain lefsfixed air, as infmloti of malt, po- 
by a fecond tmraerfion of the mixture. When the vi- taues, turnips, &c. whence it is necefTsry lo add an 
nous fermentation was finifhed, the liquor, by being extraordinary. quantity to them, either inveloped in mn- 
kept too long, was found converted into vinegar ; fo cilagiuous matter which is analogous to yeaft, or pure 
that in the courfe .of thefe experiments, ale, bread, as was done by Mr Henry. 

yeafl, ardent fpirit, and vinegar, had all been produced. Thus wc may fuppofe fermentation to conlifl in the 
From thefe experiments it would feem natural to action of elementary fire expanding the fixed air natu- 
fuppofe that fixed air was the eauft of fermentation, rally contained in the fluid, or artificially introduced 
contrary to what has been already laid down. But in into it; in confequence of which certain changes are 
fact there is not any contradiction here to the pofition produced in the nature of the fluid itfelf ; and it be- 
juft mentioned ; for the quantity of fixed air iatrodu- cornea a vinous, acetous, or putrid liquor, according to - 
ced into the liquor on Mr Henry's experiments was too the degree of action which takes place. .This feems to rjr p r ™. 
great for it to contain. Some part of the latent heat coincide with the opinion of Dr Penington of Fbiladel- taa'i opi- 
by which the elafticity of that fluid is produced may phia, who, in his inaugural differtation on this fubjeet, nice. 
likewife have been ahforbed, and difpofed the liquor to makes a change of the fenfible qualities of the fub- 
run into the fermenting flate fooner than it would fiance the only criterion of fermentation. Hence he 
otherwife have done. Or, perhaps, when any fluid fub- denies that any true fermentation exifti in the railing 
ilaoce of tbe aqueous kind contains an extraordinary of bread, as is commonly fuppofed | and indeed his ar- 7 
•proportion of fixed air, it may be thus inclined to run guments on this fubjedt feem decifive. To afcertain Hit nre- 
toto the fermentative procefs, by fome difpofition of the this, he put into a retort fome dough which had been ■j™"* oB 
■air itfelf to rcaflumc its elaflic flute. This fairs pro- railed in three quarters of an hour ; and, on applying utinDaf * 
table from Mr Henry's experiments with Pyrmont wa- a gentle heat, fome aqueous liquid came over, which did hrcid. 
ter. Having made fome punch with an artificial iva- not fhow the leaft veftige of vinous fpirit, though the 
ter of this kind, he put a pint of it into a quart battle remainder of the fame dough afforded a good and well 
and flopped it with a cftik. On opening it three or fermented bread. On adding a little water to the dough 
four days after, he found that it ci earned and mantled which remained in the retort, and letting the mixture 
like the brifkeft bottled cyder ; fo that it was taken (land in agentle warmth for nine hours, no fign of (er- 
for fome delicious liquor hitherto unknown. This mentation appeared ; but in 16 hours the procefs feem- 
hngth of time he found was necefTary to give the brifk- ed to have been going on for fome time ; and on dirt il- 
nefs jult mentioned to the fluid ; fur artificial Pyrmont lation yielded a fmall quantity of vinous fpirit. Hence 
water itfelf affumes a biifk and fparkh'ng appearance it appears that flour requires more than nine hours be- 
after being kept three or four days, though it has it fore i: ferments ; but as bread frequently rifeg in one 
not at firlt, unlrfs a very great quantity of air be for- hour, the procefles mult fome bow or other be effen- 
ced into it at its preparation. In like manner a quan- tialiy different. " From a variety of facts (fays our au- 
iN°«6. 2 thorj. 
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Ftrmenta-thor), I am induced to give the following explanation operation funilar to that of railing and rendering bread Ferment*"- 

tion. of the procefs (making of bread). Yeaft it a fluid light and fpongy. Tbia is done by the rarefaction of *"*" 

1 £~^ containing a large quantity of fixed air or aerial acid j the particles of air enveloped among the glutinous par- * • 

i]' 1 and the proportion ia greater aa the fluid is colder. Ai tides of the egg : and hence fnow, on acccount of its 

Diti™ of foon as the yeaft is mixed with the dough, heat is ap- poroui and fpongy nature, containing ajgreat quantity 

the procefi. plied ; this extricate* the air in an elaftic flate ; andaa of air enveloped amongft its particles, will do the fame 

it is now difiuicd through every particle of dough, every thing. This laft particular was lately publilhed by 

particle mull be raifed ; the vifcidity of the roafs re- Dr Rotherara of Newcaftle. 10 

tains it; it is now baked, and a fttil greater quantity With regard to the other experiments of Mr Henry, HUohfir- 

of air is extricated by the increafed heat ; and as the thry feem to Dr Pe nington not to be altogether con- TSEif 

cruft forma, the air is prevented from efcaping ; the clufive. He doubts the juftice of Mr Henry's idea, r ..-, a u&. 

water is diflipated ; the loaf is rendered fomewhat dry " that mart cannot be brought into the vinous fer- menu. 

and folid ; and between every particle of bread we find mentation without the addition of a ferment." When 

a particle of air, at appear* from the fpongy appear- we coniider the analogy betwixt the infufion of malt 

auce of the bread, owing to the apparent vacancies and other fermentable liquids, the Doctor fuppofes 

which the air had made by infinuating itfelf into it." that wort, at well as they, might fpontaneoufly fall 

This explanation he finds alfo confirmed by what it into a ftate of fermentation. He faya indeed, that he 

called the faffing of bread after it has once been raifed; has not as yet been able to difprove the idea by expe- 

acid which takes place fo rapidly, that we cannot fup- riment : but Captain Cook hat already made the ex- 

pofe the procefi of fermentation to have been finilhed periment, and toe event hat decided the matter in the 

in the time : nay, bread will fall before we are war- Doctor's favour*. We arc told by that celebrated * See the 

ranted from bis experiment to lay that the fermentation navigator, that the infpiflated w;ort would have an- article Cmi, 

is well begun ; for this, at we have feen, required be- fwered the purpofe excellently, provided it could have *$*, 

tween 9 and 16 houis. been kept from fermentation in its infpiflated ftate. 3J4 ' ; ° 

That bread is raifed, not by a proper fermentation, But this was found impoflible : of confequence we 
but by a mere effervefcence or efcapc of fixed air, is mult conclude, that wort, aa well as other liquors, will 
like wile evident from fevcral fafts mentioned by Dr Pe- fall into a ftate of fermentation fpontaneoufly, though 
nington. In Philadelphia, the bakers find fome difS- perhaps not fo readily, or with fuch a fmall degree of 
culty in getting good yeaft in the fummer-time, on heat, as other fermentable liquors. Hence we are not 
account of the heat of the weather, which very foon altogether certain, as Dr Penington hints, whether the 
turns it four. In this cafe, they dilTolve a fmall quan- fermentation in Mr Henry's experiments might not 
tity of potafh in water, and mix it with their yeaft 1 have taken place without it. " In the memoir (Mr ' 
when the effervefcence produced between the acid and Henry's) above mentioned, fays the Doctor, the an 
alkali produces fucb a difcharge of fixed air, at raifet thor Teems to think, that jixid air is the true csufe of 
the bread in left than ten minutes. He informs us al- fermentation in vinous liquors ; and he tells us of the 
fo, on the authority of Dr Ruth late profeffbr in the excellent tafte afforded to punch by being impreg- 
college of Philadelphia, that " near Saratoga there natedwith it. Fixed air, it is well known, improvea 
are two mineral fpringt, the waters of which have all the tafie of liquors ; but we cannot fufped that it made 
the propertiet of the famous Pyrmont water, being the punch ferment in his experiment : but be telle ua, 
highly impregnated with fixed air. When this water that he made an artificial yeaft ; that with thit yeaft 
it mixed with flour into dough, it is fufficient, with- he made beer (perhaps he might have made it with- 
out yeaft, to make a very light and palatable bread." out it) and vinegar; and that he fermented bread with 
A third fact it llill more decifive. " I procured (fays it. At for itt fermenting bread, we might readily 
the Doctor) fome nice cryftak of the fait formed by allow that it would raife bread, upon the principle* 
the foliilr alkali and fixed air, and diflblved them in already laid down : and when be tells us how quick 
water fufficient to make a fmall loaf of bread. To the fermentation takes place in his liquors when e«- 
thit I added a little of the marine acid, commonly pofed to ajgentle heat, may we not jullly fuppofe, that 
called fpirit of fea-falt ; fixed air wat generated, but the warmth extricated the fixed air that he had ar- 
was abforbed by the cold-water ; it was then mixed tificiatty combined with it, and that from this pheno- 
with flour, fet in a warm place to rife, and (hortly af- menon alone he had fuppofed fermentation to be going 
ter baked ; and I had the exquifrte pleafurc to obtain on in them?- Fixed air is the caufe of the brilkncft, 
a tolerably light loaf of bread, fucb as any one would pungent tafle, and fparkling appearance, of vinous U- 
have fuppofed to have been- fermented, which wat quort ; and it it remarkable, that, in equal circum- 
feafoned by the fea-falt, formed by the union of the fiances, the colder they are, the more air they con- 
foffile alkali and fpirit of fea-falt 1 whirft the fixed tain. It it alfo a curiout hk, that the fixed air in 
air of the foffile alkali wat difengaged, in order to liquors mull be in a peculiar ftate, otherwife they do 
raife it." not poffefa that brifknefs or pungency we (poke of; 
Other f.fli To thefe inftancea mentioned by our author we fliall in fait, it tnuft be on the point of aftuming itt elaftic 
in eosifir- add two others, which (how that fixed air is not even form: hence liquors are not fo brilk in cold as in warm 
■nation of neceflary to tbe railing of bread 1 and of confequence weather \ and a connoiffeur in porter, for inftanee, 
n>. opinion. w( , c , nnot fuppofe tnat fermentation, which produces will tell you, that a bottle (hall open very brifkly in * 
a great quantity of it, it the foundation of the procefi. warm day ; and upon the coming on of cold weather, 
One is, that eggs, when beaten into a froth, are Tome- all the reft (hall be flat and dead ; but let them be? 
timet made ufe of for railing bread ; but more efpe- corked up and kepi in a warm room for a few days, 
daily for puddings, &c. in which thev perform aa they will all recover their former. brifknefs ; nay, I 
Vol. VII. Eaitt Ee nave 
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Fermen'a. have feen a bottle opened in a coW day, that has been The bufinefs of fermentation is one of th* great pro Tm 

1 *'""• quite vapid, which was made briik and lively by coik- natations to the diiliilery. What w* ufually call vi- t 

■■ i:jg it up tight again, and fettincr it for ten or twelve nous fur ate nut ion in particular, i* the kiad in which ~~ 

mmutes in a baton of water a little more than milk it is principally concerned. -By this arc ufually under- 

(t warm." Aand that pbyfical aiiion, or iutcftiue commotion of 

Hit theory Our author's theory of fermentation is to the fol- the pens of a vegetable juice, tincture, or Motion, 

t,f fermen- loving purpofc. I. The heat occurring in the mix- which rrcnder ■tlwin fittoyield an inflammable fpirit on 

tatien. ture> he fXp \ z \ M on Dr Black's principle of Litem diHillation. 

heat- *■ In the fermenting procefs, he fuppofes the This fermentation jnnbe hands of-thediflillrr differ* 
inflammable part of the mixture to have a tendency to from the common one that is ufed in the making of* 
combine with pure air, and thus to form what is call- potable vinous liquors, as being much move violent, 
cd/W air. %■ Tlie pure air is fuppofed to be derived tumultuary, active, and combinatory than that. A 
fiom the atmofpber.e, while inflammable air is furniihed large quantity of yeast, or otber ferment, is added to 
by the fermenting liquor. 4. The fixed air found in the diiti(lcr'a fermentation.; the free aii is admitted, 
fuch plenty above the liquid while in a Rate of fermen- and every tlung is contrived to quidkeu the epc rat ion, 
tation, does not exift in it originally, but is formed by fo that it is f timet trncs fim/hed in two or three days. 
' a combination of the two ingredients jiift mentioned. TMe great difpatcii, however neceflary to the large 
5. On tliefe principles the heat which takes place in dealer, has its inconveniences attending it ; for tlie 
the mixture may be particularly explained in the fid- fpirit is by this means always fouler, more grofs, and 
lowing manner. " Suppofe that the quantity of beat really terrcftrial, than it would have been rf the liquor 
in the two airs before combination was in each as ten 1 had undergone a proper fermentation in a flower man- 
.or,, in other words, that they were capable of contain- ntr. It alio iiiffera a diminution in its quantity, from 
tng that quantity in a latent Date effential to their ex- the violent and tumultuary sulmifEon, conflict, and agi- 
iitencc as matter in that form ; when tbey unite, they tation of the free air, both in the body and upon the 
form a very different kind of air, which is sot capable fttrface of the liquor, especially if the liquor be not 
ef combining with fo much heat, and perhaps quite immediately committed to the ftiU as foun «s .iic fer- 
fbreign to its exiftence as that kind of matter : we mentation U fairly (lacked or fully ended. It is a «ery 
will fuppofe then, that it can combine with but a difficult talk to render the bulinefs of fermentation at 
quantity of that heat as five ; the confequence mud once perfect and advantageous. To ferment, in per- 
tfien be, that there is a quantity of redundant heat, as feci ion, oeceflarily requires length of time and carc- 
Jiftan ; and there being no bodies at hand undergoing fill attendance, and clo£e veffela, betide tevcral other 
any changes in their properties, by which their cspa- articles of nice management, which cannot be cxpeQ- 
cities to unite with beat as a principle are incrcafed, it cd to be received and practifed in the large way, on 
becomes mechanically dWufed among thofe bodies which account of the trouble and ex pence, unkfs it could be 
are neareft to it ; it gives the redundant heat to the proved to the diflillers, bi potiibly it tbmetime may, 
hand," &c. , that (he quantity oif fpirit would be fa much greater 
Genera! re- W< mall conclude this article with one obvious re- from the fame quantity of materials managed thus, 
mark. mark, viz. that the difpute concerning Mr Henry's than by the common way, that it will more than pay 
method of inducing fermentation, may be eafily oe- its own expence : to which may be added, the very 
cided by a comparative trial. Let, for inftanoe, two well known advantage of the fpirit thus procured by 
gallons of wort, the quantity he ufed in his exprri- perfect fermentation, being much finer than that ob- 
ment, be put into a certain vefltl without addition, tainrd in the common way. Till this (hall be made out, 
and kept in a moderate beat for a certain time ; take it may not be amifs to try how ranch of the more per- 
other two gallons, and impregnate the whole or any fed art of vinous fermentation is profitably practicable 
part of it with fixed aw, according to Mr Henry's me- by the dilliller in the prefent circumltances of things, 
thod : put the whole then into a veffel fimilar to the The improvements to be made in this affair wiH prin- 
other, and fet it in the fame place ; and if the fermen- cipally regard, I . The preparation or previous difpo- 
tation begins in the one impregnated with fixed air pofition of the fermentable liquor. 2. The additions 
(ooner than the otber, we have good reafon to believe tending to the general or fome particular end. 3. The 
that the fixed air was the canfe of its doing fo. This admiJEon or exdufion of the air. 4. The regulation 
experiment is eafily made, and mull be of eonfidersble of the external heat, or cold. And, 5. A fiii table de- 
importance to the public : for, as Mr Henry julily gree of reft at fo&. When proper regard is had to 
ribfervea, his experiments " may be of exteufive Uti- tliefe particulars, the liquor will have its due courfe of 
lity, and contribute to the accommodation, the plea- fermentation, and it will thence become fit to yield a 
fjjre, and the health, of men in various fi tuitions, who pure and copious inflammable fpirit by did illation, 
have hitherto been precluded in a great meafure from The tincture, fblutiou, or liquor, intended for fermen- 
the ufe of fermented liquors ; and be the means of tation, for the flill, fhould be confiderably thin and 
form thing important articles of diet and of medicine." aqueous. Thatlfbrt of richaefs there is in the twelve- 
JLven as matters Hand, we muft coofider this end at fb tiling fmall beer, is the utmoft that ought to be al- 
accompiifhed ; though, if the mere circumftance of lowed to it. This property not only fits it to ferment 
%eU, without fixed air, would bring 00 fermentation, readily, but alio to yield a larger quantity in propor- 
it would undoubtedly render the procefs confiderably tton of a pure vinous fpirit, than it would do if it 
•after, by faring the trouble of impregnating the liquor were more rich or clammy: the grots, foul, vifud, 
with fixed air. With regard t* bread, his method and earthy particles of fuch glutinous liquors, being 
iean ia be entirely deofive. after fermentation apt to life up with the boiling beat 
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which muft neceflarily be employed 10 raife the fpirit % of wine. Thefe are well known. But there is another 

andthe fpirit thus of courfe comes over foul and Fetid, remarkable property in our maplef, boih the common 

" There is alfo another advantage attending the thinnefa fmall kind and the great one, which we call the fyca- ,_ 

of thlt liquor, which is, that it will foontr become fine more : thefe being tapped In the fame manner, will 

by (landing before fermentation ; whence it may he bleed freely io winter ; and their juices, after a hard 

commodioufly drawn off from its feces or bottom, froft breaks, will Sow oat in fij copious a manner at is 

which muft always, in cafe of com, malt, or any other fcarce to be conceived. The willow, the poplar, and 

meally fubftance, be kept out where the purity of the the walnut-tree, will all bleed alfoq and fermentation, 

fpirit ii coafulted. A certain degree of warmth feems of which their federal juices are eafily fufceptible, will 

neceffary in all the northern climates, to all forts of turn them all into palatable and flrong wines, 
artificial liquors intended for immediate fermentation, FERN, filix, in botany. See Filices. 
efpecially in winter j but the natural juices of vege- Fern is very common in dry and barren places, it 

tables, which have never been Infpifiated, as that of » one of the worft weeds for lands, and very hard to 

grapes' and other fruita when fatly ripened, will ufu- deftroy where it has any thing of a deep foil to root in. 

ally ferment, as foon as they are expreffed, without In fome grounds, the roota of it are found to the depth 

any external afliftance. But a* a certain degree of of tight feet. One of the moll effectual ways to de- 

infoifiation prevents all tendency to fermentation in all ftroy it "is often mowing the' grafs j and, if the field is 

vegetable juices, though otherwife ftrongljr difpofed to ploughed up, plentiful dunging thereof is .very good : 

ferment [ fo a long continuance, or an increafe of the but the moft certain remedy for it is urine. However, 

(nfpitTnting heat, efpecially if it ads immediately thto' fern, cut wbile.the fap is io it, and left to rot upon the 

a metalline or folid body upon the juice, will deftroy its ground, is a very great improver of land, 
fermenting property ; and it will do this the more effee- In fome places of the north, the inhabitants mow it 

tually.ajtheheatemployedapproachestothatoffoorch- fpeen j and, burning it to afhes, make thofe a/hee up 

ing, or the degree capable of giving an empyreuma. 'Mo halls with a little water. They then dry them 

— After the fame manner, feveral experiments make it in the fun, and make ufe of them to clean their linen 

appear that there is a certain degree of heat, the con- with ; looking upon it to be near as good as foap for 

tinuance or leaft increafe of which proves detrimental that purpofe. 
or deftrudive to fermentation T as there is another which Male Fkkn. See Politf odium. 
in a wonderful manner encouragea and promotes it. Ftmak Ft**» SccPteris. 

Thefe two degrees of heat ought to be carefully noted FERNANDO, or Fernandes, an Hand fa the Pa* 

and fettled by the thermometer, or other certain me- ciSc ocean. See Juah Fernanda. 
thods, for philofophical and chemical ufe* ; but for FERNELITJS (John), phyfician to Henry If. 

common, or all economical occafions, they may be li- king of France, was born in Picardy, in the latter end 

raited to what we call a tepid and fervid beat. A fer- of the 15th or the beginning of the 16th century, 

vld heat is the bane of all vinous fermentation ) as » Being font to Paris to ftudy rhetoric and philofophy, 

tepid one, or rather imperceptible warmth, is the great he applied hirafelf in a moft intenfe manner. All 

promoter of them. In this neutral ftate, therefore, other pleafure was infipid to him. He cared neither 

with proper contrivances to preferve and continue it, fof play nor for walking, nor for entertainments, nor . 

the liquor is to be put Into a fuitable veffel for fermen- even for conver&tion. He read Cicero, Plato, and 

tation ) at which time, if it works not of itfelf, it muft Ariftotle. The reading of Cicero procured him this" 

be quickened by additions ; and, in general, by fuch advantage, that the lectures he read on philofophical 

things as are commonly called ftrmtntt. fuhjefts were as eloquent as thofe of the other mailers 

The juices of plants are llrangely altered by fermen- were barbarous at that time. He alfo applied himfelf 

tation ; and are fufceptible of many, and thofe very va- very earneftly to the mathematics. This continual 

rious, changes from it. And it is noi only the juices ftudy drew upon him a long fit of Gcknefs, which obli-. 

of fruits that are thua to be Wrought upon, as thofe of ged him to leave Paris. On his recovery, he returned 

apples, pears, grapes, arid the like, in the common thither with a defign to ftudy phyfic ; but before he 

way ; but there is an artificial change to be made in the applied himfelf entirely to it, he taught philofophy in 

feeds of plants by what is called malting. And it is not the college of St Barbara. After this he fpent four 

grain alone that is thus to be wrought upon, but any years in the ftudy of phyfic ; and taking a dotlor** de- 

oiherfeed whatever may be made to yield its juices and gree, confined himfelf to his clofet, in order to read' 

virtues freely to water by this procefs. The juices of the beft authors, and to improve himfelf in the mathe- 

roota alfo, fur-inftance that of liquorice, will be wrought matica ; that is, as far as the bufinefs of his profeflion 

upon in the fame manner 1 and the juices of the bodies would fufhtr him. Never was a man more diligent than 

of trees, as of the birch, and the like. If in the month Feme). He ufed to rife at four o'clock In the raoin- 

of March a hole 'be bored into the body of a birch-tree, ing, and ftudled till it was time either to read lectures 

and this hole- be Hopped with a cork, through the orto vifit patients. He then examined the urine that 

middle of which there is thruft a quill open at both ends, was brought him ; for this was the method of thofe 

the juices of the tree will drop out at the quill at the times, with regard to the poor people, who did not fend 

rate of a large drop every fecond of a minute, and a for the phyfician. Coming home to dine, he fliut him- 

great quantity will in time be obtained in this manner, fclf up among his books till they called him down to 

This liquor is not unpleafant to the tafte, and looks table. Rifing from table, he returned to his ftudy, 

tolerably clear, resembling water into which a little which he did not leave without neceffary occafions. 

milk had been fpilt. There are many ways of ferment- Coining home at night, he did juft as at noon: he ftaid 

tog this juice, by all of which it H converted into afort among hit books till they called him to tapper) re- 

. 
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1 turned to them the moment he had flipped ; and did pope Paul. Tn the middle of the city is a magnificest Fir 
not leave them till eleven o'clock, when he went to bed. cattle, -which was formerly the palace of the dukes, tad i 

jurfe of theft (tudies, he contrived mathema- is not now the lead ornament of Ferrara. It ia quite ' 

it charge! !n making furrounded with water ; and the arfenal, which it near 
it, deftrves the abfervation of travellers. Over-againJt 
the palace is the duke'a garden; with a park, called 
30 account of its beauty. Behind the gar- 
is a palace, built with white marble, called 
palace of diamonds, becaufe all the Hones are cut 
diamond faiuion. 

Ferrara had formerly a confiderable trade ; but it is 
now almoft deferted, being very poor, infomuch tint 
there is hardly a per fun to be fcen in the ilreets. 
This is owing to the exaftions of the popes. The for- 
tifications are now neglected, and the ancient univerfi- 
ty is dwindled into a wretched college of the jefuitu 
lie did for three years: and undertaking another However, in 1735, it was advanced to an archb-ih op- 
work, which be published, De vmafcB'umi, he laid him- ric by pope Clement XII. The country about it is 
felf under a necelfity of reading lectures fume years fo marthy, that a mower or two of rain renders the 
longer, in order to explain this new book to the youth, roads almoft impafTable. It is 24 miles north-eaft of 
While he was thus employed, he was fentfor to court, Bologna, 38- north- weft of Ravenna, 70 north-by- weft 
in order to try whether he could cure a lady, whofe of Florence, and 1 90 north of Rome. E. Long. 1 2. 
recovery was defpaired of. Ht was fo happy as to cure 1 4. N. Lat- 44. 36. 

her; which was the fir (I caufe of that eAeem which Ferrara, the duchy of; a province in the pope's 
Henry IT. who was then but dauphin, and was in love territory, bounded on the north by the ftate of Venice, 
with that lady, conceived for him. This prince offered on the weft by the duchies of Mantua and Mirandola, 
him, even then, the place of fir ft phyfkianto him ; hut on the fouth by the Bjulognefe aud by Romania, of 
Ferncl, who infinitely preferred hie ftudiei to the hurry which it was formerly a part, and on the eaft by the 
mployment. When Gulph of Venice. It is 50 miles in length, and 43 in 
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them. But his wife 

difmiffed his inftrument- makers, and applied 
good carntft to prafiife phytic. But as viliting pa- Btfa'idz. 
lienta did not employ his whole tirAe, he read public di 
lectures upon Hippocrates and Galen. This foon gain- 
ed him a great reputation thtuugh France and in fo- 
reign countries. Hit buGnefs increafing, he left off 
reading lectures ; but as nothing could make him ceafe 
to (tudy in private, he fpent all the hours he could 
fpare in computing a work of phyfic, intitled Plijjio- 
fogla, which was foon after publifhed. He was pre- 
vailed with to read lectures upon this new work, which 



wed his 



Henry came to the thro 

rTut Frrnelreprefented, that the honour which 
fcred to him was due, forfeveralreafons, and aian here- 
ditary right, to the late king's phyikian ; and that, as 
for himfelf, he wanted fome time to make experiments 
concerning feveral diftoverics he had made relati 
phyfic. The king admitted this : but as fo. 
die I.'s phyfician died, Fernel was obliged 
fill his place at Henry II. 's court. And here jute the town ; befides 



ireadth along the coatt ; but grows narrower and ni 
rower towards the Mantuan. This country is almoft 
furrounded by the branchesof the Po, which often over- 
flow the country, and form the great morafa of Coma- 
cbio, which has a bad- effect on the air. It is thin of 
..-(,— people, and indifferently cultivated, though fit for corn, 
Fran- pulfe, and hemp. The Po and the lake of Comachio 
yield a large quantity of fifh. Ferrara is the capital 
' " ' ' " :b. 1 " 



contrary to what hi 
joyed more reft and more leifure at 
done at Paris ; and he might have confidered the court 
as an agreeable retirement, had it not been for the jour- 
neys which the new civil war obliged the king to take. 
He died in 1558, leaving behind him a great' 
works, befides what have been mentioned ; as, . 
ttjJij rcrum caujis, feven books of Pathology, a book 
Remedies, Sf. They have been printed ieveral times 
with his life prefixed, written by William Plantius hii 
dtfeiph 



there ; 



Ara.no, Comachio, 



pafs ; for he en- Magnavacca, Bclriguardo, Cento, Buendeno, and ti- 

than he had cherola. This duchy was formerly pnfftffrd by the 

houfe of Erie. But the pope took poffeflhm of it ia 

1598, after the death of Alphonfo II. duke of Fer- - 

rara, it beings fief of the church. 

FERRARIA, in botany i A genus of the trian- 

De ab- dria order, belonging to the gynandria clafsof plants; 

and in the natural method ranking under the fixth or- . 

der, F.nfat*. The fpatha; are unifloroua ; the petals , 

fix in number, and wavingly curled; the ftigmata- 

:ullated or cowled; the capfulc is jrilocular, inferior. 



FERONI A, the pagan goddefs of woods and orch- There arc two fpecies, natives of the Cape of Good , 
ards. This deity took her name from the town Fero- Hope. There is a great Angularity in the root of . 
ilia, fituated at the foot of mount Soracte in Italy, one of thefe fpecies, that it vegetates only every other ■ 
where was a wood and temple confecrated to her. year, and fometunes every third yearj in the inter- 
That town and wood are mentioned by Virgil, in the mediate time it remains inactive, though -very iuiind • 
catalogue of Turnus's forces. Strabo relates, that and good. 

thole who facrificed to this goddefs, walked barefoot FERRARS (George), a lawyer, poet, biftorian, . 

upon'buming coals, without being hutt. She was the and accomplifhed gentleman,, was defcended from an . 

guardian deity of freed-men, who received their cap ancient family in Hertford (hire, and bom about the < 



of liberty in her temple. 

, FERRARA^a city of Italy, in the territory of the 
pope, capital of a duchy of the fame name. It is feat-. 
cd in an agreeable and fertile plain ; watered by the ri- 
which is a defence on one fide ; and on the other 



year 151-0, in a village near St Alban's. He. was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and thence removed to Lincoln's inn; ■ 
where, applying with uncommon diligence to the ftudy 
of the law, he was foon dlftinguifhed for his elocution 
the bar. Cromwell earl «f EiTcx, the great minifter ■ 



is encompaffed by aftrong wall and deep broad ditches of Henry VIII. introduced him to the king, who em- 
fufl of water,, as. well as by a good citadel, finUbcd by ployed him as his (Denial ieryant,. and, in 1535, gave ■ 
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Itmr< hitt a grant of the manor of Fklhftead" in his native 
V county. This it fuppofed to have been a profitable 
, gCTrWto - eftate j neverthelefs, Mr Fetrars being a gay courtier, 
* and probably an ex pen five man, about feven years af- 
ter wn taken to execution by a (he riff's officer fur -a 
debt of 200 mcrks, and lodged in the compter. Be- 
ing at this time member for Plymouth, the boufc of 
commons immediately interfered, and he fuon obtained 
hit liberty. He continued in favour with the king to 
the end of bU reign, and in that of Edward VI, he 
attended the lord protestor Somerfet aa a commifiion- 
er of the army in his expedition to Scotland in 1548. 
In the fame reign, the young king being then at 
Greenwich, Mr Ferrars was proclaimed lard af mifrule, 
that is, prince of fporta and paftimes ; which office lie 
discharged during 1 a days, in Chriilmas holidays, to the 
entire Satisfaction of the court. This is all we know 
of Mr Ferrars ; except that he died in 1 579, at Flam- 
Head in Hertford (hire, and was buried in the ->arifh- 
cburch. He is not lefs celebrated for his valour in the 
field, than for his other accompli Him cuts as a gentle , 
man andafcholar. He wrote, 1. Hiftory of the Reign 
of Queen Mary ; publifhed in Grafton's chronicle, 
1569', fol. 1. Six tragedies, ordramatic poems ; pub- 
lifhed in a book called the Mirror fir Magiflratet, firft 
printed in 1559, afterwards in 1587, and again in 
1610. 

Fkkrass (Henry), a Warwickftiire gentleman of a 
good family, was eminent in antiquities, genealogies, 
and heraldry. Mr Wood (ays, that out of the collec- 
1 Uuns of this gentleman. Sir William Dugdale laid part 
of the foundation of his celebrated Aniiquisitt of War- 
■wiri/hiri. Cambdtn alfo makes honourable mention 
of his afliitance in relation to Coventry. Some flut- 
tered poems of his were published among othcis in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth ; and he died in 1633. 

FERRET, in zoology. See Mustila. 

Ferrets, among glafs- makers, the iron with which 
the workmen try the. melted metal, to fee if it be lit to 
vuark.— It is alfo ufed for thofe irons which make the 
rings at the mouth of the bottles. 

FERRETTO, in glafs making, a fubftance which 
ferves to colour glafs. 

This is made by a Ample calcination of .copper, but 
it ferves for feveral colours :. there are two ways of ma- 
king It. The fu ft is this. Take thin plates of copper, 
and lay them on a layer of powdered brim it one, in the 
bottom of a crucible ; jovcr thefe lay more brimftone, 
and over that another layer of the plates, and fo on al- 
ternately till the pet is full. Cover the pot, lute it well, 
pl^ce h in a wind furnace, and make a itrongfirc about 
it. for two hours. When it in taken out and cooled, the 
copper will be found fo calcined, that it may be crum- 
bled to pieces between the fingers- like a friable earth. 
It will be of a reddifh, and, in fome parts, of a black- 
ifb colour. This muft. be powdered and filled fine 

Another way of making ferrrtto Is as follow*. Make 
a number of gratification*, of plates of. copper and 
white vitriol alternately in a crucible s which place on 
the floor of the glafs furnace near the eye ; and let it 
ftand there three days ; then take it out, and make a 
new Gratification with more frefb vitriol ; calcine again 
as. before. Repeat this operation fix times, and a molt : 
valuable ferretto will bt obtained ,. 
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FE'RRI (Ciro), 1 (kilful painter, born of a good Iferri, 
family at Rome, in 1634. He was bred under Peter Fefr "* 
Cortona \ and the works of the fcholar are often mifta- » J 
ken for thofe of the mailer. The great duke of Tuf 
cany nominated hiin chief of the Florentine fchool j 
and he was as good an arch Ilea as a painter. He died 
in 1689. 

FERRO, (W. Long. 19 R Lat. z8), the moil 
wefttrly of the Canary iflands, near the African coaft, 
where the lirlt meridian was lately fixed in molt mapai 
hut now, the geographers of almoft every kingdom make 
theit refpe&ivc capitals the firft meridian, as we do Lon- 
don. It is a dry and barren fpot, affording no water' 
except what is fupptied in a very furpnfiug manner by 
a tree which glows in thefe iflands. See Fountain-* 
77w. 

Ftwp, Faro, or Ferae IJLmds ; a clutter of little 
iflaiids lying in the Noithern ocean, between 6i- and 
63" N. Lat. and between 5 and 8 W. Long. They 
belong to Denmark. There are 17 which are habita-' 
table 1 each of which is a lofty mountain ariung out 
of the waves, divided from the others by deep and rapid 
currents. Some of them are deeply indented with fe- 
cure harbours ; Providence feeming to have favoured 
mankind with the fafeft retreats in the molt boifterous 
feas. All are very fteep, and molt of them faced with 
_ molt tremendous precipices. The furfacc of the moun- 
tains confiits of a (hallow foil of remarkable fertility ; 
for -bailey, the only corn fown here, yields above 20 
for one ; and the grafs affords abundant paflurage for 
flirep. The exports are, failed. mutton and tallow, 
goofe-quills, feathers, and eider-down j and, by the 
induftry of the inhabitants, knit woollen waiftcoats, - 
caps, and (lockings. No trees beyond the fize of ju- 
niper or Hunted willows will grow here; nor are any 
wild quadrupeds to be met with except rats and mice, 
originally vf taped from the (hipping. Vail quantities 
of tea-fowl frequent the rocks; and the taking of them 
furnilhes a very perilous employment to the natives, as ■■ 
defcribed under the article BiKD-Catlhing, 

The fea which furrounds thefe iflands is extremely > 
turbulent.. The tides vary greatly on the wetter n and - 
eaftem fides. On the firft, where is received the un- - 
interrupted flood of the ocean from the remote Green- 
land, the tide rifes feven fathoms ■ on the eaftern fide . 
it rifts only three. Dreadful whirlwinds, called by - 
the Danes set, agitate the fea to a llrangc degree j . 
catch up a vail quantity of water, fo as to leave a great 
temporary chafm in the fpot on which it falls, and car- 
ries away with it, to an. amazing diftance, any fifties •■■ 
which may happen to- be within reach of its fury. ■ 
Thus great (boa's of herrings have been found on the ■ 
highclt mountains of Ftroe. It is equally refiftlcfs oa 1 
land; tearing up trees, (tones, and animals, and cany- - 
ing them to very diftant places. 

Among the numerous whirlpools of thefe feas, that - 
of Suderoc, near the illand of the fame name, is the t 
molt noted.. It. is occalioned by a crater 61 fathoms • 
tn depth in the centre, and from 50 to 55 on the fides. ■. 
The water forms four fierce circumgirations. The ■ 
point they begin at is on the fide of a large bafon, > 
where commences a range of rocks running fpirally,,. 
and terminating at tbe verge of the crater. This range - 
is extremely rugged, and covered with water from the • 
depth of 13 to 8 fathoms only. It forms four equi- - 
diftiuit £ 
Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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channel from 3 J to 10 fathoms on divers medals { it cotififln of a long ftem or Jhank, Ferula- 
anil a flat fquare head. Hie ufe of the ferula is very- j^a, 
ancient among the Greeks, who ufed to call their ■ 

princes mft***T*fi, q. d. *' ferula- bearers." 

In the ancient eaftcrn church, ferula or narthex fig- 

nilied a place feparatcd from the church; wherein 

the penitents or tlie catechumens of the fecond order, 

are irrefift- called atifeuHantti, nfom/mitM, were kept, as not being- 

allowed toenter the church | w-ience thoeame of the - 
place, the perfons therein being under penance or dif- 
ciplinc : fub ferula Irani tectcfi*. 

Ferula, Feimrl-giant, in botany: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claf* of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
' , Umbiftjta. The fruit is oval, comprds- 
with three ftriie on each fide. . There- 
are nine fpecies ; all of them herbaceous peren- 
nials, riling from three to ten or twelve feet high, with 
yellow flowers. They are propagated by feeds, which, 
mould be fown in autumn ; and, when planted out, 
ought to be four or five feet diftant fr*tm each other, 
or from any other plants ; for no other will thrive un- 
or by the king's der their (hade. The drug aflafetida is obtained from 
- frith or river, a fpecies of ferula ; though not peculiarly, being alfo 



Feriol: dfftant wreaths, 

p" in depth between each. On the outfufe, beyond that 
' depth, the fca fuddenly finks to 80 and 90. On the 
fouth border of the bafon is a lofty rock, called Sumboe 
Muni, noted for the multitude of birds which frequent 
it. On one fide, the water is only 3 or 4 fathoms 
deep; on the other 15. The danger at molt times, 
especially 

ibly drawn in ; the rudder lofes its power ; and the 
wave* beat as high as the mails ; fo that an efcape is 
almoft miraculous : yet at the reflux, and in very Aill 
weather, the inhabitants will venture in boats for the 
fake of fifhing. 

FERROL, a fea-port town of Spain,' in the pro- 
vince of Galltcia, feated on a bay of the Atlantic 43th ordi 
ocean. It has a good harbour, and is frequented by ed plane 
the Spanilh fleet in time of war. W. Long. 8. 46. 
M. Lat. 43. 26. 

FERRUGINOUS, any thing partaking of iron, 01 
which contains panicles of that metal. 

FERRUGO, rust. See Rust. 

FERRUM, Iron. See Iron. 

FERRY, a liberty by prrferipti 
grant, to have a boat for paflagi 



for carrying pafTcngera, horfes, &c. over the fame for produced by fome other plan 

iTeafonable toll. FESCENNIA, or Fescennicm, (anc. geog.), a 

FERTILITY, that quality which denominates a town of Etniria, above Faleri! j where the Fefcennine 

thing fruitful or proline. verfeswere firll invented. Now GaUfi, in theEcdefia- 

Nothing can produce fertility in either fca, but what fiscal State, near the Tiber, 

promotes perfect, health: nothing Jjut good blood, FESCENNINE verses, in antiquity, were a kind 

fpirits, and perfect animal functions, that is, high of fatirical verfes, full of wanton and obfeene expref- 

health, can beget perfect fecundity ; and therefore, all (ions, fung or rehearfed by the company, with many 

means and medicines, all nott turns and fpecifics, to pro- indecent gefturesand dances, at the folemnization of a 

cure fertility, different from thofc which procure good marriage among the Romans; (Her. ep. i. lib. v. 145.) 

blood and fpirits, are arrant quackery. Dr Cheyne The word is borrowed, according to Macrobins, from 

fays, that water- drinking mates are very rarely infer- fafcinum, " a charm;" the people taking fuch fongs to 

tile ; and that if any thing in nature can prevent infer- be proper to drive away witches, or prevent their effect; 

tility, and bring fine children, it is a milk and feed but its more probable origin is from Fefcennium, a city 

diet perfevered in by both parents. of Campania, where fuch verfes were firft ufed. 

To increafe the fertility of vrgtlablti, fays lord Ba- FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable 

con, we mull not only increafe the vigour of the earth ordinaries. See Heraldry. 

and of the plant, hut alfo preferve what would other- Ftnt-Pvkt, is the exa.ct centre of the efcutcheon. 

wife be loft : whence he infers, that there is much faved See Point. 

by fetting, in comparifon of fowing. It is reported, FsuK-Wajt, or in Fkssf, denotes any thing borne 

continues he, that if nitre be mixed with water to the after the manner of a fclfe ; that it, in a rank acrofs 

thicknefs of honey, and after a vine is cut, the bud be the middle of the fhield. 

anointed therewith, it will fprout within eight days. Parij per Fitsss, implies a parting acrofs the middle 

If the experiment be true, the caufe may be in the of the wield, from fide to fide, through the fcfle point. 
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opening of the bud, and contiguous parts, by the fpi- 
rit of the nitre ; for nitre is the life of vegetables. 

How far this may be true, is not perhaps fufficiently 
(hown, notwith Handing the experiments of Sir Ktnelm 
Digby and M. Homberg. Confult Mr Evelyn's Syl- 
va, the Philofophical Tranfaflions, the French Me- 
moirs, and Dr Stahl's Philofophical Principles of Che- 
■nitlryi but a proper fet of accurate experiments feems 
ttill wanting in this view. 

FERULA, a little wooden pallet or dice, reputed : private nature : thefe were divi 
the fchoot matter's fceptre, wherewith he chaftifes the Ics, &c. See Fasti, Comitiales, fcc. 
boys, by linking them on the palm of the hand. The The wtersift were days common both to gods and 
word is Latin, and has alfo been ufed to denote the men, fome parts of which were allotted to the fervice 
prelate's crofier and ftaff. It is fuppofed to be formed of the one, and fome to that of the other, 
of the Latin, firirt, " to flrike." Under the eaftem FESTINO, in logic, the third mood of the fecond ' 
empire, the ferula was the emperor's fceptre, as is feen figure of the fyllogifm, the firft propofition whereof is 



FESTI d 
the year, devnted to the honour of the gods, 

Numa, when be diftributed the year into 12 months, 
Itvided the fame into the duifcjli, diei profijli, and Jin 

The fefti were again divided into days of facrifices, 
banquets, games, and ferix. See Feu*. 

The profefti were thofe days allowed to men for the 

adminiftration of their affairs, whether ofa public or- 
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an univerfal negative, the fecond a particular affirma- FEUD, 

tive, and tbe third a particular negative j as In the fol- - ' — 

_ lowing example-:, 

FES No bad man can be happy. 
TI Some rich men are bad men. 
NO Ergo, fome rich men are not happy. 
FESTIVAL, a time of fearting: See Feast.— 
The term ia particularly applied to amiiverfary day* of 
civil or religious joy. 

FESTOON, in architefture and fcurpture, Sec. an 
ornament m form of a garland of flowers, fruits, and 
kaves, intermixed or twilled together. 

'n the form of a firing or collar, fomewhat big- 



V 

■ nfcJ fir 



n the middle, whet 



falls down in an arch ; be- 



F E 

icient cuftoms, 
tit to be fatisfied l-.u 
of the enemy ; and thence ufually called deadly feud.— ^ 
Feud, called alfo/«/a, %a&Jaida, in the original German 
fignilies^iftrram, i. e. Mlwn, "war." Lambert writes 
it fceib, and faith it fignifiea capilalet inimicWuu, ax 
" implacable hatred." 

In Scotland, and the north of England, 'feud ia par- 
ticularly ufed for a combination of kindred, to re. 
venge the death of any of their blood, againft the killer 
and all his race, or any other great enemy. 

Feud (Ftoda), the lame with Fit/, or Ft*. Get 

Fx&DM Sj/lrm. 

FEUDAL, or Fiodil, of or belongiag to a feud 



nig extended by the two ends, the extremities of which or fee. See Fsoiwl,' 

bang doflii perpendicularly. FEUDATORY, or Feudatory, a tenant who 

Feftonna are now chiefly ufed in friezes, and other formerly held his eftate by feudal fervke. Sec Fea- 

vacant places which want to be filled up and adorned; da! Tfuons. 

of the long clufters of flowers. 



FEU-duty, in Scots law, is tbe annual rent or du- 
n the doors of their temples ty which a vaflal, by the tenor of his right, becomes 
bound to pay to his fupcrior. 

Ffu-Hoidtng, in Scots law, is that particular tenure 
by which a vaflal 13 taken bound to pay an annual 
rent or feu-duty to his fuperior. 

FEVER. See (Mm fubjoined to) Medicime. 
The ancients deified the difeafes as well as the 
There are .16 fpecies; two of paffions.and affe&ions of men. Virgil places tb cm in 
i being tbe moft remarkably ufeful, are tie- the entrance into bell, JEn. vi. 273. Among thefe* 
feribed under the article Agriculture, n"j3— 58. Fever had a temple on mount Palatine, and two o- 
Another fpecies, called ihejliaiam, mflaatingftjau, from ther parts of ancient Rome ; and there is ftill extant 
ill growing in wet ditches and ponds, is rcmirkable an infeription ta this goddefs. FEBRI. DIV^E. 
for the nfes that are made of its feeds. Thefe feeds FEBRI. SANC VJE. FEBRI. MAGNjE. CA. 
arefmall, but -very fweet and _nouriming. They are MILLA. AMATA. PRO. FILtO. MALE. AF- 
colleftcd in fevers! parts of Germany and Poland, tin- FECTO. 
der the name of manna feedt ; and are ufed at the tables Fever, in furiery. See there, feci, v 



which the ancients placed 

and ho lifts on ftilival occations. 

FESTUCA, FEtcuH, in botany: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the triandria tlafs of plants; 
and in the natural method tanking under the 34th order, 
Grirm'-aa. The calyx is bivalved ; and the fpicula or 
partial fpike is oblong and a little roundifti, with tbe 



of the great, in foups and gruels, on account of thi 
■utrilions quality and grateful flavour. When groHnd 
to meal, they make bread very little inferior to tint 
in common ufe. The bran, feparatcd in preparing 
the meal, u given to horfes that have worms ; but 
they rauft be kept from water for fome hours after- 
wards. Geefe are alfo very fond of thefe feeds. — Mr 
Light foot recommends this as a proper grafs to be fuwu 

FESTUS (Pompeius), a celebrated grammarian of 
antiquity, who abridged a work of Verrius Flaccus, 
De Signijitatione Vcrbonm ; but took fuch liberties in 
caflration and criticifing, as, Gerard Voffius obferves, 
•re not favourable to the reputation of his author. A 
complete edition of his fragments was publilhrd by M. 
Dacier in 1 68 1 , for the ufe of the Dauphin. Scaiiger 
fays, that Feftus is an author of great ufe to thofewho 
would attain the Latin tongue with accuracy. 

FETLOCK, in the manege, a tuft of hair growing 
behind the pa Hern joint of many horfea ; for thofe of 
a low fixe have fcarce any f'ich tuft. 

FETTI (Domtnico), an eminent painter in tbe 
lyle of Julio Romano, was born at Rome in 1589, 
and educated under Ludovico Civoli of Florence. He 
painted but little for churches, but excelled in hi- 
flory ; his pictures are much fought after, and are mark< 
fcarce. He abandoned birtifelf to diforderly courfes j apph 



and put an end to his life, by CKceffcs, 
•f his age. 
FETUS. SeeFoxTui, 



FEVERFEW, in botany. See M*t«icarm. 

FEVERSHAM, a town of the county of Kent in 
England, fituaied on a branch of the riwr Thames, 
which is navigable for hoys. It was a royal demefne 
A. D 81 1, and ca'led in Kenulfs charter tlie JCtng't 
little Tetun, though it is now a large one. It was in- 
habited by the Britons long before the invafion of Cie- 
far. In 903, king Athelftan held a great council 
here. King Stephen erected a ftately abbey, 1 147, 
whofe abbots fat in parliament ; and he was buried in 
it, together with Maud his queen, and Eiiftace hia 
fon ; bnt of this building two mean gate-houfes are 
all that now remain. The town wasfirft incorporated; 
by the name of the Barons of Feverfham, afterwards 
by Henry VIII. with the tide of the mayor and com* 
monalty, and laftly by that of the mayor and jurats 
and commonalty. It is a populous flourishing place, 
confiding chiefly of two long broad flreets, with a, 
market-houfe in tbe centre, built 1574. Its ancient 
church was rebuilt in 1 7 5-4, at the expence of 2300k 
but was originally built in Edward II. 'a reign. There 
is a free gra,nir.ftr-fchool in the place, built and en- ' 
dowed by Q^fcn Elitabeth in 158a; alfo two charity- 
feiiooh. It is a member of the cinquc-p^rt of Dover, 
and has a manufactory of gunpowder. The London 
are fupph'cd from hence with abundance of 
id cherries, and the bell oyitcrs for ftewin 



1 the 3;th year Thefe laft are alfo fetched away in fuch quantities by 
the Dutch, that a prodigious number of men and boat* 
are employed -here in the winter to diedge for them t 
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Penile* and it is {aid they cany home a* many ai amount with gl?.zed tiles, or of marble, with arches between. 

F t0 aoovc ^ocol. a-year. The fiihermen will admit The timber-work ia carved aod painted with gay co- ** 

• 11 none to take up their freedom but married men. lours, and molt of the rooms have marble ciftcrna of 

FEVILLEA, in botany : A genua of the pentan- water. Some of the great men build tower* over their 

"dria order, belonging to the dieecia clafs of plants ; houfes feveral lories high, and fpare no expence to ren- 

*nd in the natural method ranking under the 34th or- dcr them beautiful ; from hence they have a fine pro- 

der, Cucurbitactm. The male calyx is quinquefid ; the fpeel all over the city. 

corolla the fame; there are five (lamina; and the nccla- There are in this city 700 mofques, great and final! ( 

- rium confifls of five filaments connivent or clofing to* 50 of which are magnificent, and fupported with mar- 

■gether. The female calyx is quinquefid; the ftyles are ble pillars, and other Ornaments. The floors are covered 

three ; and the fruit is an hard trilocular apple with an with mats, as well as the walls to the height of a mm, 

-hard bark. Every mofque has a tower or minaret, like thofe in 

FEVRE (Tanegui le), of Caen in Normandy, born Turkey, with a'gaHery on the top, from whence they 

i6ie,waaanexcellent fcholarin the Greek and Roman call the people to prayers. The principal mofque ia 

learning. Cardinal de Richelieu gave him a penfion of near a mile and a half in circumference. The middle 

«ooo lines to infped all the works publifhed at the building is 150 yards in length, and 80 in breadth, 

Louvre, and defigned to hare made him principal of a with a tower proportion ably high. Round this to the 

college he was about to creel at Richelieu. But the eaft, weft, and north, there are great coloaadet 30 or 

cardinal'* death cut off his hope* ; and Cardinal Ma- 4? yards long. There are 900 lamps lighted every 

zarine having no great reliih for learning, his penfion night ; and in- the middle of the mofque are large 

was ill-paid. Some time after, the Marquis de Fran- branches, which are capable of holding 500 lainpa 

cicrc, governor of Lsngrea, took him along with him each. Along the walla are feven pulpits, from which 

to hi* government, and there he embraced the Prote* the doctors of the law teach the people. The bufioefa 

itant religion ; after which he was invited to Saumur, of the pried is only to read prayers, and di&ribute alma 

where he was chofen Greek profeflbr. He there to the people ; to fupport which, there are large reve- 

taught with extraordinary reputation. Young men nuea. 

were fent to him from all the provinces in the king- BeGdes the mofques, there are two colleges built in 

dom, and even from foreign countries, while divines the Moorifh manner, and adorned with marble and 

and profeflbrs themfehrea gloried in attending his lee- paintings. In one of them there are 100 rooms, be* 

lures. He was -preparing to go to Heidelberg, wbi- fides a magnificent hall. In this there i* a great marble 

ther he was invited by the prince Palatine, when vafefull of water, adorned withmarble.pillarsof varioua 

he died, aged 57. He wrote, 1. Notes on Anacre- colours, and finely polifhed. The capitals are gilt, and 

on, Lucretius Longinus, Fbzdrus, Juftin, Terence, the roof mines with gold, azure, and purple. The walla 

Virgil, Horace, &c. 2. A fhort account of the lives are adorned with Arabic verfes in gold characters. The 

of the Greek poets. 3. Two volumes of letters ; and other colleges are not near fo beautiful, or rather all are 

many other works. gone to ruin fince the neglect of learning. 

Fevrb (Claud le), an eminent French painter, was There are hofpitala in the city, where formerly all 

born at Fouotainblcau in 1633, and ftudied in the pa- ftrangers were maintained three days gratit. But the 

lace there, and then at Paris under Le Sueur and Le eftates belonging to them have been confiscated for the 

Brun ; the latter of whom advifed him to adhere to emperor's ufe. There are above 1 00 public baths, many 

portraits, for which be had a particular talent, and in °f which are ftately buildings. . People of the fame trade 

his ityle equalled the belt mailers of that country, He or bulinefi live in itreets by themfelvcs. a> 

died in England in 1675, aged 41. Though the country about Fez is pleafant and fer» 

FEZ, the capital of a kingdom of the fame name in tile, and in many places abounding with corn and cat- 

Barbary, in Africa. Uisdeferibed aaavery large placet ***> T et ■ P*** P 811 °f 't l'» wane and uncultivated, 

furrounded with high walls, within which there are hilli not fo much forwant of inhabitants a* from the oppref- 

and valley*, only the middle being level and fiat. The Ion °f the governors ; which make* the people choofe 

river, which runs through the city, is divided into two to live at fome diftance from the high roads, where 

ftreams, from which canals are cut into every part of they cultivate juft a.- much land a* is neceuary for their 

the town ; fo that the mofques, colleges, palaces, and own fubfiftence. 

the houfes of great men, are amply Supplied with wa- Hound the city there are fine marble torrbs, monu- 

ter. Tbey have generally fquare marble bafons in the menu, and gardens full of alt manner of fruit-trees, 

middle of the court of their houfes, which are fupplied Such are the common accounts of this city, Tha 

with water by marble pipes that pafs through the following are given by M. Chenicr in his RtcbtrcLa Hi' 

walls. They conftantly run over, and the ftream returns jhriquafur let Maurrt- 

back into the ftreet, and fo into the river. The houfes Fez was built in the end of the eighth century by 

are built with brick, or ftonc ; and arc adorned on the Edrii, a defcesdant of Mahomet and of Ali ; whofe fa- 

outfide with fine Mofaic work, or tile* like thofe of ther, in order to avoid the profcriptions of the calif 

Holland. The wood-work and ceilings are carved, Abdallahj retired to the extremity of Africa, and was 

painted, and j>ilt. The roofs are fiat ; for they fleep proclaimed fovereign by the Moors. Sidy Edrit, ha- 

on the top* of the houfes in fummer. Molt of the ving fucceeded to the throne of his father, built the 

houfes are two Itories high, and fome three. There are" city of Fez in the year 793. He caufed a mofque to 

piazzas and galleries running all round the court oa the be erected, in which his body was interred, and the 

iofide, fo that you may go under cover from one apart- city ever afterwards became an afylum for the Moors* 

mnit to another. The pillar* are of brick, covered and a place of devotion. In the firft moments of fer- 

N°136. ' i TOUT 
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vnur which * new worfhip itrCprre*, another mofque «m that have ben afierwa.nl* made are copied ; but its G- 

" built called Camiin, which is perhapsone of the large! tuition, iti Schools, and the induftry and great urba- 

and moll beautiful edifice* in Africa. Several others nity of its inhabitants, are the only circum nance* that 

were fuccefii-ely built, befidca colleges and hofpttals j give it any preference to the other cities of the cm. 

and the city was held in inch veneration, that when pire. There are forne pretty convenient inn* here, 

the pilgrimage to Mecca was interrupted in the fourth confiding of two or three ftorics. The houfe* have no 

1 century of the Hcgira, the wefiem Mahometans fub- elegance externally : the ftreet* are ill paved, md fo 

ftitutcd that of Fee in its dead, while the eaftjern people drait that two perfons riding abreail can hardly pais, 

went to Jerufalem. The (hop* are like Halls t and have no more room in 

When the Arab* had oterfpread Alia, Africa, and them than i* fufficient to ferve for the owner, who i* 

Europe, they brought to Fex the little knowledge they always Tested with his wares around him, which he 

had acquired in the fcience* and art* ; and that capital fhows to the pafTenger*. But though the Mo in of 

conjoined, with the fcbooU of religion, academies where Fez are more civilized than the reft, they are vain, fu- 

philofophy was taught, together wi:h medicine and perftitioo*, and intolerant f sod an order mult be ob- 

jtdronomy. This lift gradually degenerated ; igno- tained from the emperor before a Cbriitian or a Jew 

ranee brought aerology into repute, and this quickly can be allowed to enter the city, 

engendered the art* of magic and divination. The filiation, of Fez is exceedingly fingulsr. It lie* 

Fez foon became the common refort of all Africa, in the bottom of a valley fur rounded by little hills in 

The Mahometans went thither for the purpofes of de- the lhape o! a funnel [ the declivities are divided into 

votion; the affluence of dranger* introduced a tafte for garden* planted with tail trees, orange fhrubt, and aD 

pleafure; libertinifm quickly followed | and, as its pro- forts of fruit-tree*; a river meanders along the declivity, 

-greft is mod rapid in wavm countries, Fez, which had BQ d turns a number of mill*, which difperfe the water 

been the nurfe of Science* and arts, became a harbour abundantly to all the gardens, and almoii to every houfe. 

for every kind of vice. The public baths, which health, The defcent to the city, which Hands in the centre, is 

clcariliiiel*, and cuftom, bad rendered necefiary, and '°ng; *nd the road lies through thefe gardens, which 

which were every where refpefted as facred places, be- it trsverfes, in a ferpentinc direction. 

came fcenes of debauchery ; where men introduced The gardens, feen from the city, form a mod de- 

themfelves in the habit of women ; youths, in the fame l'ghtful amphitheatre. Formerly each garden had a 

difguifc, with a diflaff in their bands, walked the ftreet* houfe in which the inhabitant* fpeot the Summer. Thefe 

at funfct in order to entke ftrangers to their tons, houfe* were deftroyed in the time* of the civil wars, 

which were lefs a place of icpofc than a convenience and in the revolution* to which Fez has been Subject, 

for proftiiution. and few individuals have reftored them. The Situation 

The ufurpers who disputed the kingdom of Fez after of Frz, however, cannot be healthful ; moift vapours 
the 1 6th century overlooked thefe abufet, and content* fill the air in fummer, and fevers are exceedingly corn- 
ed themfelve* with Subjecting the mafter* of the inns to mon. 

furnilh a certain nnmber of cooks for the army. It is On <he heighth above Fez, in a plain fufceptible of 

to this laxity of difciptine that Fez owed it* firft fplcn- rich cultivation, Stands New Fez, finely Situated, and 

dour. A* the inhabitants are beautiful, the Africans enjoying excellent air, containing fome old palaces, in 

flocked thither in crowds; the laws were overturned, which the children of the emperor live, and where he 

xncrals defpifed, and vice itfelf turned into an engine fometime* refidcs birafclf. New Fez it inhabited by 

of political refource. The fame fpirit, the fame inch- fome Moorifh familiet, but by a greater number of 

nation*, the fame depravity, ftill csift in the hearts of Jews. 

•11 the Moors. But libertinifm it not now encouraged : Fez is Seated on the river Cebu, W. Long. 4. 25. 

It wears there, as in other places, the malk of hypocri- N. Lat. 13. 58. 

fy t and dare* not venture to Ihow itfelf in the face of FEWEL-. See Futu. 

■lay. FIASCONli, a town of Italy in the territories of 

Tlie Mahometans' of Andaluna, thofe of Granada the pope, remarkable for its good wine. E. Long. 

and Cordoua, migrated to Fez during the different re- 1$. II. N. Lat. 41. 10. 

notations that agitated Spain : they carried with them FIAT, in law, a ftiort order or warrant Signed by a 

new cuftom* and new arts, and perhaps fame flight judge, for making out and allowing certain procerus. 

degree of civilization. The Spanish Moors carried FIBBARIvE, a clafa of soffits, naturally and efTen- 

from Cordoua to Fez the art of training goat and fheep l ' a "y Simple, not inflammable nor Soluble in water; and 

fkin* with a red colour, which were then called Cor- compofed of parallel fibres, Some jhortrr, others longer} 

doua leather, and now Morocco leather, from that city their external appearance being bright, and in fome 

where the art is lefs perfect.. They manufacture gauzes degree tranfparent : add to this, that they never give 

at Fez, filk fluffs, and girdles elegantly embroidered fire with ileel, nor ferment with or are foluble in acid 

with gold and filk, which ihow how far their ingenuity menAnia- 

might be carried if induftry were more encouraged. FIBRE, in anatomy, a perfectly Simple body, or at 

There is ftill fome tafte for ftudy preferred at Fez, lead as Simple a* any thing in the human Structure ; 

and the Arabic language it fpnfcen there in greater being fine and (lender like a thread, and Serving to 

purity than in any other part of the empire. The rich form other parts. Hence fome fibres are hard, s* the 

Moors frnrl their children to the fehnols at Fez, where bony ones} and other* fort, as thofe dellined for the 

they are better instructed than they could be ehjewhere. formation of all the other parts. 

Leo Africanu*. in the 16th century, gave a magni- The fibtet are divided atfo, according to their fjtua- 

ficent description of this-city, ftomwhichuioft of thofe tion. into fuch at ate Anight, obliaue, tranfvcrfc, an- 

Vol. VII. Part I. F f aular, 
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rbra uular, and fpiral ; being found arranged in all tkefe ti the mcfembryanthemuni, 

II directions in different parts of the body. Miskm**yawth imuw, 4c. 

1 fic"'de* p 1BRE ; 8 8 ifo ,,f e d to denote the flender Filamint* FICTION. See Failb and Postkt. *" 

* which Compofe other bodies, whether animal, vegetable, FICUS, the no-met: A genus of the tricecia or* 

or mineral; but more efpecially the capillary rooti of der, belonging to the polygamia clafs of planti; and- 

plants, in the natural method ranking under the 53d order, 

FIBROSE, or Fibrovs, fomething confining of Siabrid*. The receptacle ia common, turbinated, car. 

fibre*, as the roots of plant*. See Root. nous, and connivent ; iiidoung the florets either iu ihe 

FIBULA, in anatomy, the outer and {tenderer of fame or in adiftinct one. The male calyx is tripartite; 

the two bones of the leg. See Ah atomy, n°6i. no corolla) three {lamina : The female calyx is quinque- 

Fibula, in forgery, an inftrument in ufe among partite; no corolla j onepifl.il; and one feed. — There 

ttie ancients for the doling of gaping wounds. — Celfus are ten fptcies, of which the following are the mod 

/peaks of the fibula as to be ufed when the wound was remarkable. 

Io patent a* not cafily to admit of being fewed. (Op. i. The Carica, or common Fig, withan upright item 

lib. vii. cap. 25. apvdfin.) branching 15 or 10 feet high, and garnifhed with 

Fibula, in antiquity, was a fort of button, buckle, large palroatrd or hand-fhaptd leaves. Of this there 

or clafp, made ufe of by the Greeks and Romans for are a number of varieties j as the common fig, a large, 

keeping dofe or tying up fome part of their cloaths. oblong, dark purpliih blue fruit, which ripens in 

They were of various forms, and often adorned with Auguft eitheron flandards orwalls, and the tree carries 

J redout Hones. Men and women wore them in their a great quantity of fruit. — The brown or cheflimt fig; 

sir and at their fhoes. Players and muficianl, hy way a large, globular, dieftnut-cbloured fruit, having a 

ef preferring the voices of children put under their care purpliih delicious pdp, ripening in July and Auguft. 

to learn their arts, ufed to keep dofe the prepuce with — The black Ifchia fig ; a middle .filed, (hortifh, flat- 

a fibula, left they fhould have commerce with women. crowned, hlackifh fruit, having a bright pulp; ripening 

FICINUS' (Marfilius), a celebrated Italian, was in the middle of Auguft.— The green Ifchia fig; a 

born at Florence in 1433, and educated at the expence large, oblong, globular- headed, grcenifh fruit, {lightly 

ef Laurence de Mrdicie. He attained a perfect know- flamed by the pulp to a re ddifti. brown colour ; ripen* 

ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, and became a in the end of Auguft. — The brown Ifchia fig ; a final), 

great philofopher, a great phyfician, and a great divine, pyramidal, brownifh- yellow fruit, having a purplilh 

He was In the higheft favour with Laurence and Cofmo very rich pulp ; ripening in Auguft and September.— 

de Medicie, who made him a canon of the cathedral The Malta fig ; a fmall flat-topped brown fruit, ripen- 

church of Florence. He applied himfetf intensely to >ng in the middle of A ugitl or beginning of Septern- 

the ftudj of philofophy ; and while others were flriving ber- — The round brown Naples fig; a globular, middle- 

who fhoukl be the deepeft read in Ariftotle, who was fixed, light-brown fruit, and brownifh pulp ; ripe in 

then the philofopher in faihion, he devoted himfelf whol- the end of Auguft. — The loag, brown, Naples fig ; a. 

ly to Plato. He was indeed tbe firft who restored the long dark-brown fruit, having a reddifh pulp 1 ripe in 

Platonic phuofophy in the weft; for the better effecting September. — The great bhie fig; a large blue fruir, 

of which, he tranflated into Latin the whole works of bating a fine red pulp— The black Genoa fig; a large, 

Plato. There goes a ftory, but we know not how pear-fhaned, black- coloured fruit, with a bright red 
true it is, that when he had finifhed his tranflatidn, he, pulp ; ripe in Auguft. 

communicated it to his friend Marcus Mofuros, to have '■ The Sycamorua, or Sycamore of fcripture. Ap- 
his approbation of it ; but that, Mufurus difliking it, cording to Mr Haflelquift, this is a huge true, the ftem 
he did it all over again. He next tranflated Plotinus ; being often 50 feet round. The fruit ia pierced in a 
and afterwards the works, or part of them at leaft, of remarkable manner by an infect. There is an opening 
Proclus, Jamblicus, Porphyrius, and other celebrated made in the calyx near the time the fruit ripens, which 
PtatonifU. — In his yonnger years, Ficinus lived like a is occafioaed In two different ways. 1. When the 
philofopher; and too much fo, as is faid, to the neglect fquamas, which cover the calyx, wither and are bent 
of piety. However, Savanorola coming to Florence, back ; which, however, is more common to the carica 
Ficinus went with every body elfe'to hear hi* fermons; than the fycamore. a. A little below the fades, on 
and while he attended them for the lake of the preach- the fide of the flower-cup, these appears a fpot before 
er*s eloquence, he imbibed a ftrong fenfe of religion, tbe fruit is ripe ; the fruit in this place is affected with 
and devoted himfelf henceforward more cfpcdaUy to a gangrene which extends on every fide, and freqnent- 
the duties of it. He died at Correggio in 1499 ; and, ry occupies a finger's- breadth. It withers ; the place 
as Barontus allures us upon the teftimony of what he affected becomes black j the fleihy fubftance in the 
calls credible authors, appeared immediately after his middle of the calyx, for the breadth of a quill, ia cor- 
death to his friend Michael Mcrcatu* 1 to whom, it roded ; and the male bloflbms, which are ncareft to 
feems, he had promifed to appear, in order to confirm the bare fide, appear naked, opening a way for the 
what he had taught concerning the immortality of the infect, which makes feveral furrows in the in fide of the . 
foul. His writings, facred and profane, which are fruit, but never touches the ftigmata, though it fre- 
very numerous, were collected and printed at Venice qoently eats the germen. The wounded or gangret 
in 15)6, at Bant in 1561 and 1576, and at Paris 1641, nous part is at fiift covered or (hut up by the bloflbms; 
in two vols folio. Twelve book* of his Epiftles, among but the hole is by degrees opened and enlarged of va- 
which are many treatifes, were printed feparaldy in rlbua fixes in the different fruits ; the margin and (idea 
folio at Venice 1495, and at Nuremberg '497> '* 4to. being always gangrenous, black, hare, and turned in- 
FICOIDES, a name given to feveral diftinci plants, wardly. The tame gangrenous appearance ia all* 

found. 
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tfeui. found near the fquanw, after the infecl has nude a over-hanging branches, oot yet ftruck dawn, cover a , ft«w- 

'— » hole id that place. The tree it wry common in the touch larger fpace. The chief trunk* of thu ftng-le »— ■* 

plains and field* of Lower Egypt. It bud* in the tree (which in fize greatly eacced our EogliOi elmi and 

hitter end of March, and tie fruit ripen* in the begin- oak*), amount to no; the fmaUer fteme, forming in- 

nine of June. It U wounded or cut by the inhabi- to ftronger fupporier*, are more than 3000 1 and every 

lanls at the time it budtj for without this precaution, one of thefe i« cafting out new branche*, and hanging 

thry fay it would not bearfruit. rooti . in *"»* t0 fotla t™nki, and become the parent* of 

3. The Reiigiofa, or Banian-tree, is a native of fe- a future progeny. Cubbeer Burr 1* famed throughout 

veTalpart»ofthe Eaft Indie*. It hath a woody ftem, Hindoftanfonitagreat extent and furpafling beauty ; tha 

branching to a great height and vaft extent, with heart- Indian armiet generally encamp around i it j and, at ftatedj 

ihaped entire leave* ending in acute point*. Of this feafons, folemu jaUrraa, or Hindoo feftival*, are held 

tree the following line* of Milton contain a defcription there, to which tboufand* of votaries repair from various 

vqnaliy beautiful and jnft 1 partaofthe Mogul empire. Itisfaidthat 7000 perfoni 

There-Toon they ehofc SaA ™fc ™>" *° *P° f « under it* fhade. The Eng- 

IliebVtrec; tint ih»r. tree for fruit renown'd, lilh gentlemen, on their hunting and mooting panic*, 

But fuch ai, at [hit A.y 10 Indiana known ufed to form extenfive encampment*, and fpend week* 

I«Matab irM Dcc. n fpre.d.her.rm. together under tfaii delightful pavilion, which ii ge. 
Bnnrhine in bread ana lone, that in the groulKl o • - • o .«■ r » n 

The bended twig. ta%< root, >nd duskier, grow nerally filled with greenwood pigeons, doves, peacock*, 
Alvui the moihrr tree, ipillar'dflttde, and a variety of feathered fongilcrs; crowded with fa mi- 
High over aieh'd, and echninn walk, between t lies of monkiea performing their antic tricks ( and fha'- 
There oh -he Indian heriunan, (hunning heat, j d . ^ f , fi f thm n^fiiriiig „ p . 
Shelter, in cool, and tends hi> laboring herds ' » ' ' . , « T 

At luop-hole* tut thtough thickeU lh.de. wards of fia feet From the extremity of one wing to the 

Par. Loit, Book ii. L. 1100. other. Thi* tree not only affords fhelter, but fufte- 

m. u • * ,1 , . 1 a. „ a nance, to all it* inhabitant*, being covered amid it* 

The Banian-tree, or Indian fig, 1a perhaps the more , . . ', ,. . , , „ . *% . * u - , , ... 

1/ .-r ■ ru . . a? y .ryr . • ■ -*• bright foliage with fmall figs of a nch fcarlct, on which 

beautiful of Nature's productions in that genial cli- , *> „ B . . . * . , .. . ! . , . 

1 n_ 1- 11 a 1 .- a they all regale with aa much delight, aa the lord* of 

mate, where (he (ports with the create": profufion and ' . *• ,. Al _ - . * r* , _. 

_ . „ f.r ° e ■ r j creation on their more coftly fare ID their parties. 

variety. Some of thefe trees are of amazing fize and wr, «. ■ ■ L r ■ cc ii c_ 

__ . J , , . „ . S , Culture. Thccaricaisthefpeciesofficusmoftfrequent- 

great extent, 1* they are continually increafing, and, . .. ,-,-. .. L 1 l- i ■ 

life, th/, fem ,0 b. cx^p'rf !>«• k»r E~rr "• -Wf " »• k ^' ,n '. *? J "J '» f""- 

br.nd, L. tl» m.i. bed, L. on, it. o»n X.OUI it ««* " Ihc r »T '»■*'" "*» f "»° ' bt "»'■ fT '•r«h 

M- r _ 11 j £. / 1 _i r .1. „ .n..-,i. or by cutbner*. The fuckers are to be taken off as 

, inimaU tender fibres, feveral varda from the ground: .' B -,. -it j — Z 

.i,-r. . .■ 11 I- 1! \-i .l l.v r. . »w down as pomble [ tnm off any ragged part at bot- 

thele continually prow thicker until they reach the lur- . r" / -aw ,r- 

r.. . 1,1 ft^i u ,' 1 . torn, leaving the topi entire, especially if for Hand- 

lace; *nd there (Inking in, they increafe to large trunks, T* . 1 . . r ■ _r .- ... ■ 1 

;_. . _ , . * n ' . , *i .. ards ; and plant them in nurlery-line* at two or three 

and become parent-trees, mooting out new branchea , _ \. a »" t , . ' .. , . 

, ,. . r .t_i- • • rr ^ .v • . v v. feet diltance from each other, or they may at once be 
from the top: thefe in time fufpend their roots, which, . ' . , . . * . <_, '. . . .- 

f.dlins into trunk., pmta/othcr b»n=hc , thu. pl»«rf wbo. th., ^ to n^nnm, , obfcmng, that ,f 

c«ti.ningin.ri.«„l , p,ogodlionn.long..th...Rh, ' hl » ™ «!"'.'' •* T * 1 ""\ ,he ' °»i> 

the W pLnt of then, ^contribute. £, '.H.n.nc. ''"^ "/• » "if "*" » M " ch ; ,h . E " , °™ •£• 

.,,, i_t a 1- 1 r j r 1 n - . tual y to force out lateral (boots near the bottom : but. 

J he Hindoo* are peculiarly fond of the Baman-tree ; -* . ' . , , „ ,, ,, A . , ' ,' 

,1 1 1 .. r {., r.i— »\ ■. c ■.» intended for (tandard*, they mult not be topped, 

they look upon it as an emblem of the Deity, from its .„.■.-.. a /, .. ■'*l 

1 ' , - r • „ ... j n j but trained with a Item, not lets than 1; or 18 inchea 

long dumtion, its out-ftretching arms, and ovtrlhadow- e , ta . . ' , r .1,/ . . , 

■ \ ,. ., 1 n" B ■. j- ■ l j ">r dwarf- Itandards, a yard for hall- tandards, and 

>ng benelicence , they almoft pay it divine honours, and, ^ ^ Qf &% & for ^ ^^^ « ^^ muft 

- Find a fenein every tared prove." u^ fufle^d t0 bl . ancn out t0 f<jrm a h^j ( obfe^ing, 

Near thefe trees the mod efleemed pagodas are gene- that, whether Hgainft walls, efpaliera, or ftandards, the 

rally erefled ; under their lhade the Brahmins fpend branchea or lhoot» muft never be lhortened unlef* to 

^their live* in religion* folitude ; and the natives of all procure a neceffary fupply of wood : for the fruit in al- 

caits and tribes are fond, of recreating in the cool recef- W ays produced on the upper parts of the young IhooUa 

fes, beautiful walks, and lovely viftaa of this umbra- lrK j if t l lc f e att cpt off, no fruit can be expefted 

geous canopy, imperviou* to the hottcft beam* of a tro- The belt feafon for propagating thefe trees by layera 

ptcal fun. i e [„ autumn ; but it may be alto done any time from 

A remarkable large tree of this kind grow* on an October to March or April. Chooft the young pit. 

illuod in the river Nerbedda, ten miles from the city of able lower (hoots from the fruitful branches: lay them 

Baroche in the province of Gueerat, a flourifliing in the ufual w«y, covering the body of the layers three 

fettlement lately in poireffion of the Eaft India com- or four inches deep in the ground, keeping the top eo- 

pany, but ceded by the government of Bengal, at the tire, and as upright as poffible; and they will be root- 

treaty of peace concluded with the Mahrattas in 1 78 j, ed and fit to feparate from the parent in autumn; when 

to Mahdajee Scindia a MahratU chief. It is diftin- they may be planted either in the ourfery, er where 

guilhed by the name of Cubbeer Burr, which was gi- they are to remain, managing them aa above direQed. 

ven it in honour of a famous faint. It was once much The time for propagating by cuttings is either in au- 

hrger than at prcfent t but high floods have carried tumn at the fall of the leaf, or any time in March : 

away the bank* of the ifland where it grows, and with choofe well-ripened (hoot* of the preceding fummer ; 

them fuch part* of the tree as had thua far extended fhort, and of robuft growth, from about 12 to 15 

their root* : yet what remains is about 2000 feet in inches long { having an inch or two of the two-years 

Circumference, meaiurcd round the principal ftem.} the WQ0< i M tieir We, Use tops left entire ( and plant 
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Jjeas, them fix or eight inches deep, in a bed or border of good Fiaa-Hunmcr, is ufed Gar s hamme r, the handle of KSt 

| ™**' earth, in rows two feet afunder : apd when planted in which is a fidd, or made tapering into that fbcau. 5 

* autumn, it will be eligible to 'prut eft their tope in time FIDDLE. .See Violin. F " lL 

of hard firoft, the firft winter, with any kind of long FioniflVoad. See Cithaiiiilun. ■ J 

loofelitter. FIDDES (Richard), a learned divine and polite 

That part of the hiitory of the fig-tree, which for writer, was born in 1671, and educated at Oxford, 

many ages was lb enigmatical, namely, the caprijualioa. He was prefented to the living of Hadfluam in York- 

m it is called, if particularly worthy of attention, not (hire, where he was fo admired fur the fweetoefa of his 

only a* a lingular phenomenon in itfelf, but' at it has voice and the gracefulnefs of hi* delivery, that the 

furniihed one of the moft convincing proofs of the rea- people for feveral miles round flocked to his fennonf. 

lity of the feaes of plants. In brief it is this: The Coming to London in 1711, he was, by the favour of 

flowers of the fig-tree are (kuatcd within a pulpy re- Dean Swift, introduced to the earl of Oxford, who 

ceptacle, which we call the fig or fruit : of thefe re- made him one of his chaplains, and the queen foon af- 

ceptacles, in the wild fig-tree. Tome hare male flowers ter appointed him chaplain to the gamfon at Hull : 

only, and others have male and female, both diftinft, but lofing his patrons Upon the change of the miniitry, 

though placed in the fame receptacle. In the cultiva- he loft his chaplainfhip ; and being obliged to apply 

ted fig, thefe are found to contain only female flower*; himfelf to writing, ompofed, 1. A Body »>f Divinity; 

which are fecundated by means of a kind" of gnat bred' 1. The Life of Cardinal Wolfey ; 3. A Treatife of Mo- 

in the fruit of the wild ftg-trecs, which pierces that of rality, &c. He died in 171;. 

the cultivated, in order to depofit its eggs within ; at FlDE-jussoius Afidiii. See Assmuus. 

the fame time diffufing within the receptacle the farina FiBK-jfuflbr, in the civil law, is a furety, or one that 

of the male flowers. Without this operation the fruit obliges himfelf in the fame contract with a principal, 

may ripen, but no effective feeds are produced : hence for the greater fecurity of the creditor or ftipulator. 

the garden fig can only be propagated by layers and FIDEI-oommuium, in 'Roman antiquity, an eftate 

cuttings, in thofe countries where the wild fig is not left in truft with any perfoo, for the life of another, 

known. The procefs of thus ripening the fruit, in the See Trvitei. 

oriental countries, is not left to nature, but is mana- FIDENA, or FiDEnja, (anc. gcog.) a town of the 

ged with great art, -and different degrees of dexterity, Sabines, five mile! to the north of Rome, where traces 

lo as to reward the fkilful hulhandman with a much of it arc Hill to be feen. Fidenates, the people, (Livy.) 

larger increafe of fruit than would otherwife be produ- FIDES, Faith or Fidelitt, one of the virtue* 

ced. A tree of the fame fize, which, in Provence, deified by the Pagans. She had a temple near the Ca- 

where caprificatlon is not practifed, may produce about pitol, founded by Numa Pompiliut ( but no animals 

3; pounds of fruit, will, by that art, in the Grecian were offered, or blood fpitt, in her Sacrifices, During 

iftands, bring ten times that quantity. See the article the performance of her rites, her priefU appeared in 

Caprificaiion. , white veftments, with their heads and hands covered 

Ufa. Figs are a confiderable article in the materia with linen, to (how that fidelity ought to be facred. 

medics, chiefly employed in emollient cataplafms and FIDIUS, in Pagan worihip. a nod who pre fide d 

pectoral decoctions. The bell are thofe which come over alliances and pramife*. This deity, which the Ro- 

from Turky. Many arc alio brought from the fouth mans borrowed from the Sabines, was alio called Sa*c- 

i>f France, where they prepare them in (he following '■"« Semon, and Semi-pater. 

manner. The fruit is firft dipped in folding hot lye FIELD, in agriculture, a piece of ground inclofed, 

made of the aihes of the fig-tree, and then dried in the whether for tillage or pallure. 

fun. Hence thefe figs ftick to the hands, and fcour FiiLD, in heraldry, is the whole furface of the 

them like lixivia! falls f and for the fame reafon they fhield or the continent, fo called becaufc it containeth 

mceite to ftool, without griping. They are moderate- thofe achievements anciently acquired in the field of 

ly nutriments!, grateful to the ftomach, and eafier to battle. It is the ground on which the colours, bear- 

digeft than any other of the fweet fruits. They have ing, metal), furs, charges. Sec are reprcfented. A- 

been faid to produce lice when eaten as a common mong the modern heralds, field n lefs frcqutully ufed 

food ; but this fecms to be entirely without founda- in blazoning than fhield or cfcutcbeon. Seethe article 

tion. The reafon of this fuppoGtion fecms to be, that Shield, &c. 

in the countries where they grow naturally, they make Fi&ld Boat, in furveying, that wherein the angles, 

the principal food of the poor people, who are general- ftations, diilaucee, &c. are fet down. 

ly troubled with thefe vermin. The wood of the fyca- FtsiD-Co'ourt, in war, are fmall flags of about a 

more is not fubjeft to rot; and ha* therefore been ufed foot and half fquare, which are carried along with the 

for making of coffins, in which embalmed bodies were quarter-mailer general, for marking out the ground 

put. Mr Haflelquift affirms, that hefaw in Egypt cof- for the fquadrons and battalions. 

fins made of this kind of wood, which had been prefer- FwLD-Fare, in ornithology. See Tuanus. 

ved found for aooo yeara. FisLD-Offictri, in the art of war. See Officer. 

FIDD, an iron pin ufed at fea to fplice or faften Fina-Pkw, fmall cannons, from three to twelve 

ropes together;'it is made tapering and (harp at one end. pounders, carried along with an army in the field. 

There are alfo fitida of wood, which are much larger Field- Staff', a weapon carried by the gunners, about. 

than the iron ones. the length of a halbert, with a (pear at the end ; ha- 

The pin alfo in the heel of the toumaft, which bean ving on each (ide ears fcrewed on, like the cock of a 

h upon the chefs-tree, h called *jidd. match- tack, where the gunners fcrcw iu lighted matches 

vthta 
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Field when they are upon command ; and then the field- eaft by the German ocean, and on the fonth by the Flf « 

it ftaffs are laid to be armed. Frith of Forth. It it above 32 miles long, and 17 U 
FJe - FtuolVorki, in fortification, are thofe thrown up broad ; though along the craft, from Crail to Culrofs, v, r.°™* 
* by an army in beneging a fortrefs, or by the belieged it extends about 40 mile* in length. The face of the ~~" y ~ * 
to defend the place. Such are the fortification* of country is vai ious. Toward* the weft, it is mountain- 
camp*, highways, &c. • out, baring the Lomond hills riling to a great height ( 
Eljfian Fields. See Elvsiak. to the eaft it is fiat, well cultivated) and produce* 
FIELDING (Henry), a well known writer of the grain of all kinds in great plenty. It is full of towns/ 

Sirefent age, £qu of lieutenant- general Fielding who and haa many good bays and harbours, which breed 
erred under the duke of Marlborough, was born in great number of hjrdy feamen. Formerly thefe towns' 
1707. He had four fillers; of whom Sarah is well carried on very extenfWc trade, but now are gone in- 
known, as writer of The Adventures of David Sim- todecay ; though, being all royal boroughs, they fendt 
pie. On the death of his mother, his father married feveral members to parliament. The hills are covered 
again ; and Sir John Fielding, who fucceeded him in with fheep and black cattle ; coal, with which the 
the commiflion of the peace forMiddlcfex, is his brother county abounds, is Slipped off in great quantities; and 
by this marriage. Henry was fent to ftudy at Leyden ; the linen -manufacture is carried on to a confiderable 
but a failure in his remittances obliged him to return extent. The principal rivers are the Leven and the 
in two years, when hi* own propenfky to gaiety and Eden, which produce trout and other fifli of various , 
profufian drove him to write for (he ftage at 20 year* kinds.— Fife is the moll populous county in Scotland, 
of age. His firft dramatic piece. Love in feveral having one full fynod and four prefbytcry- feats within 
Mafques, which was well received, appeared in 1737: itfetf. It fends one member to parliament; and gives 
and all his plays and farces, to the amount of 1 8, were an Irilh title of earl to the Duff's of Braco, the defcen- 
wtittcn before the year 17371 an ^ many of them are dants of the ancient Thanes «f Fife. Cupar is the 
Hill ailed with applaufc. While he was thus employ- county-town. 

ed, he married a young lady with 1500 1. fortune, and Fife-RoiIi, in a (hip, are thofe that are placed on 

inherited an eft ate of tool, a-year from his mother : banifteia, on each fide of the top of the poop, and fo* 

all which, though on the plan of retiring into the along with hauncea or falls. They reach down to the 

countiy, be contrived to dilfipate in three years ( and quarter-deck, and to the ftair of the gang-way. 
then applied himfelf to the ft udy of the law for a main- FIFTH, in muGc See Ixtbrvai.. 
tenance.' In lofing his fortune, he acquired the gout ; FIG, or Fig-trsi. See Ficus. 
which rendering it impoffible for him to attend the bar, FIG WORT, a plant called by the botanifts Scro- 

he with a mattered conltiturian had recourfe to many phulasia. 

extempore application* of his pen for immediate flip- FIGURAL, Figurats, or Figurative, a term ap- 
plies ; until, toon after the late rebellion, he accepted plied to whatever is expreffed byobfeure refcmblanceg. 
the office of a&iug juftiee for Middlefex, an employ- The word is chiefly applied to the types and myfteric* 
ment much more profitable than honourable in the of the Mofaic law ; as alfo to any rxpreflion which is- 
public efteem. Reduced at length by the fatigues of not taken in its primary and literal fen ft. 
thia office, and by a complication of di (orders, he by FIGURE, in phylics, cxpreBcs the furface or tcr- 
thc advice of his phyficians went to Lilbon, where he minating extremities of anybody, 
died in 1754. He wrate a great number of fugitive Figures, in arithmetic, are certain characters - 
pamphlets and periodical elfays ; but is chiefly dillin- whereby we denote any number which may be ex- 
guiihed by his Adventures of Joftph Andrews, and prefled by any combination of the nine digits, &c. 
Hiftory ofTomJone*. His works have been col- See Arithmetic 

lecled and publifhed, with his lift- prefixed, by Mr Mar- Figure, among divines, is uftd for the mvfterits 

phy- reprefented under certain types. 

FIENUS (Thomas), an ingenious and teamed phy- Figoh e, in dancing, denotes the feveral ftepa which 

fician, born at Antwerp in 1566. He went into Italy the dancer makes in order and cadence, confidered as 

to ftudy phyfie under Mercurialis and Aldrovandu* } they mark certain figures on the floor. See Dancing. 
and on his return dillinguilhed himfelf fo much in the Figure, in painting and dcfjgnin'g, denotes the 

usiverCty of Louvain, that he was there chofen pro- lines and colours which form the reprefenlation of any 

fcflbr of phyfie, and was afterwards made phytician to animal, but mote particularly of a. human perfonage. - 

the duke of Bavaria. He wrote feveral works, a-nong See the article Painting. 

which were, De viribut imag'mationis ; and Deformai'uae Figure, in the manufactures, is applied to the »a- 

fmtut. He died at Louvain in 163 1. rious defigns reprefented a>r wrought on velvets, da- - 

FIERI facias, in law, a writ tbat lies where a mafks, taffaties, fattins, and other fluffs and cloths. 
perfon has recovered judgment for debt or damages in The mod ufual figures for fuch defigns are flowers, . 

the king's court* again ft one, by which the fheriff is imitated from the life ; or grotefques, and comparti- 

commanded to levy the debt and damages on the defen- ment 3 of pure fancy. Rep refen tat ions of men, beads, . 

dant's goods and chattels. birds, and landfcapes, have only been introduced fiocc ■ 

FIFE, in mu fie, is a fort of wind-ihftrument, being the tafte for the Chinefe Muffs, particularly thofe ca.ll- 

a Cm all pipe. See Pipe. edfurm, began to prevail among u*. It 1* the woof 

Fife, a county of Scotland, bounded on the well by of the fluff that forms the figures; the warp only ' 

Clackmannan and Perthlhire, on the north by Perth- ferves for the ground . In working figured fluff's, , 

(Lire enly, on the north-call by the rim Tay, on the there is required a perfon to (how the- workman, how - 

fact 
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figure, fir he mult raife the thread* of the warp, to reprefent flifti it : and wine is faid to be jovial, ai inspiring Fig "* ^ 

~~* the figure of the defign with the woof, which ii to be mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one (object * ,— 

"~ " " ......... Me extended to another with which it ia coonected ; 

and the expreffion of fuch a thought mull be confider- 
ed ai a figure, becaufe the attribute ii not applicable 
to the fubjeft in any proper fenfc. 

How wc are to account for this figure, which we 
fee lien in the thought, and to what principle fluff we 
refer it ! Have poets a privilege to alter the nature of 
things, and at pleafutv to beftow attributes upon a 
fubject to which they do not belong ? It is obferved f, _t VH._ 



_ ifled acrofs between the threads thus railed. 

for tier call r™%. tie defign. 

For the figuies on tapeftry, brocade, Sec. fee Ta- 
vist* v, Ac. 

For thole given by the calenders, printers, Sec. fee 
Calehdib, &c. 

Figubb, in logic, denote* a certain order and dif- 
pofttioo of the middle term io any fj-llogifm. 

Figure* are fourfold. 1. When the middle term ii ...., ,_ . ... .. a _,, 

the lubjeet of the major proportion, and the predicate that the mind paffeth. eafily and fweetly along a train v,". m °> 



of the 



we have what is called the firil figure, of connected objects; and, where the objects are inti- 






a. When the middle term is the predicate of both the mately connected, that it ia difpofed to carry along the 1. § A, 






premtffes, the fyllogifn 
gure. 3. If the middle 
premifles, the fyDogifm is in the third figi 
Liftly, by making it the predicate of the major, and 
fubje& of the minor, we obtain fyUogifnt* in the fourth 
figure. Each of thefe figures has a determinate num- 
ber of moods, including all the poffibie ways in which 
proportions differing in quantity or quality can be 



die fecond fi- good or- bad properties of one to another ; efpecially 
the fubjedt of the two when it is in any degree inflamed with thefe proper- 
ties. From thi* principle is derived the figure under 
confide rat ion. Language, invented for the communi- 
cation of thought, would be imperfect, if it were not 
expreflive even of the {lighter propenfities and more 
delicate feelings : but language cannot remain fo im- 
perfect among a people who have received any polifh } 



combined, according to any difpofition of the middle becaufe language ia regulated by internal feeling, and 

term, in order to arrive at a juft conclufion. Sec ■■ gradually improved to eipref* whatever paffes in 

Logic. the mind. Thus, for exam pit, when a fword in the 

Figube, in competition. Sec Oratory i alfo Al- hand of a coward is termed a award /word, the ex- 

LECOKY, Apostrophe, Hyferbolb, Metaphor, pteffion is fignificative of an internal operation; for the 

Pebiomificatiok, See. mind, in palling from the agent to its inftrument, i* dif- 

A Fiookk, the meant er mjlrumcnt etmctroed to he tie poled to extend to the latter the properties of the for- 

agent. When we furvey a number of connected ob- rner. Governed by the fame principle, we (ayTifiening frar, 

jecta, that which make* the greatcft figure employs by extending the attribute fifleniug of the man who li- 

chiefly our attention ; and the emotion it raifea, if Hens, to the paffion with which he is moved. In the 



lively, prompts us even to exceed nature in the concep- 
tions we form of it_ Take the following examples. 

Far Nelou' fun AleideV ragi hid flail). ' 
A broken ruck t ho/wcr of Pinn threw. 

In thefe ioflancea, the rage of Hercules and the 
force of Pints, being the capital circumftancea, j 



bold deed, or audaxjatimij, we extend to the 
effect what properly belongs to the caufe. But not 
to wile time by making a commentary upon every ex- 
preffion of this kind, the belt way to give a complete 
view of the fubject, is to exhibit a table of the difle- 
relations that may give occafion to this figure. 



tar exalted a* to be conceived the agent* that produce And in viewing the table, it will be obferved, that the 
the effects, figure can never have any grace but where the reta- 
in the firft of the following inftances, hunger being tions are of the moft intimate kind. „ 
the chief circumftance in the defcription, is itfelf ima- " 
giued to be the patient. 

Whofc hanger has not tifleJ food thefe three 4ar>. 



AuJji Faeimt*. 



Offabtem 



—As when the /tree 



b win J tranTports ■ hill. PtrmBfi UJI. 



An impious r. 



a itU difcovery nuke, 
rut gave the damg * 






Of Amnun't Ion, in Epypt't evil day 

Wav'd round the coifl, upcall'd a pitchy d< ud 

Of loeufis. Paradif, Ltf. 

A Fiaoxi, which, among related objtJt, extend* the 
properties of oat to another. This figure is not dignified 
with a proper name, becaufe it has been overlooked by 
writers. Giddy brhii, jovial mine, daring •axivnd, are 
examples of this figure. Here are adjectives that can- 
not be made to fignify any quality of the fubflantiwi 
to which they are joined : a brink, for example, can- 
not be termed giddy in a fenfe, either proper or figu- 
rative, that can fignify any of its qualities or attribute*. 
When we examine attentively the expreffion, we dif- 
cover, that a brink ia termed giddy from producing that 
effect in thole who Hand on it : in the fame manner, a 
wound it laid to be daring, not with refpect to itftlf, 
but with refpect to the boldnefb of the perfon whoia- 



That with m nuldlc light intends to (oar. Veruf.f. Zjt. 

a. An attribute of the effect expreffrd a* an attri- 
bute of the caufe. 

Quae periiHe uiibo* mifin icnfcham in mari. Plsxtia. 
No woi.der, fallcD fuch a fenatiwn height. 

PtroSje Ljt. 

3. An effect expreffed a* an attribute of the caufe. 
Jovial wine, Giddy brink, Druwry ntehi, Miiaog midnight, 

P»r.li:ig height, AUonifh'd thought, Muurnful gioota. 

CaTting a dun rtliginu light. Milton Ctmvi. 

And the merry belli ring round, 

Andthejoiuji/rebrcki found. Milion, AUtgrt. 

4. An attribute of a fubjeA beftowed upon one of 
its parts or members. 

Lughg arm.. 

It wu the nifrhtina-ale, and not the lark. 

That piete'd ihe/iarfiii hollow of thine ear. 

Jtauftd Juliet, aS 3. Jt. f. 
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Thofi moft ungentle looks »n„ an^ W( , 
Unlet! sou mean aj grief* and ailing Fear* 
Should ftrctch me oui at yosir riitr.thj! feci. 
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—Oh, layby proper j and the more intimate the relation is, tie fi- Kg""- t 

gurc is the more happy. How ornamental thVfigtire '"™*^ 
u to language, will not be readily imagined by any one ^^J^ 
who hath not given peculiar attention ; and therefore ^^ 
we (hall endeavour to unfold it* capital btautiKs and ad- 
vantages. In the firft place t * word ufed figuratively, 
or in a new fenfe, fuggetle at the fame time the fenfe 
C A quality of the agent given to the inftrument it commonly bean : and thus it has the effect to pre- 
with which it operate* *«* J™ «*£?• > one B&iM fyht&ganti* fak. 

Why peep yo«r „W f-ord. I, Jf oat their (hell, i "*"* ~7 ' * tenned . J **"& "** > "± one \ 

wny peep ywi oified by the proper feme, which may be termed accef- 

6. An attribute of the agent given to the fubje& j^j tne principal makes a part of the thought 



upon which it operates. 

Hlgk-ilimUfWW * ' 

7. A quality of one fubjeft given to another. 
Icei, W< nunc Arabum invidei 

When kulef- a<>e, and we**, unable limhe. 
Should bring ihy father to bu **#«■/ &"*■ 

By srt, ihe pilot through the hnllinf deep, 
And howling temped, lleeri the farltfi Wo. 

Then, nothing loth, th" emmour'd f sir he led. 
And funk trinfi<oried on the tomfiieti bed. 

OJjfij,iui. 337- 

A J'fiid moment mLtirtdefi ihe ftosd. 
* T Simmer, I. 1336. 

8. A. carennsftance connefled with ■ {ubjed; ex- 
preffed as a quality of the fubjeti. 

Jinny funimif- 

*TU oor, the chance of A taw fields to try. 

IBst, i scr. 
Oh ! had I dj'd beTors that mU-fmgh wi'l. 

OdjJ'J, t. 305. 
From this table it appeara, that the adorning 
with an attribute of the effect, ' 



■t fo agreeable 



acceffory is merely ornamental. In this refpect, a fi- 
gure of fpeech is precifely fimilar to concordant founds 
in mufic, which, without contributing to the melody, 
make it harmonious. 

To explain the matter by examples. Youth, by a 
figure of fpeech, it termed lit morning of life : This 
cxprelfion (ignifics youth, the principal object which 
enters into the thought) it fuggc&a, at the fame time* 
the proper fenfc of morning; and this acceObry object, 
being in itfelf beautiful, and connected by refembhtnee 
to the principal object, is not a little ornamental, /m- 
perioui ocean is an example of a different kind, where 
an attribute is cxpreffed figuratively : Together with 
fiormy, the figurative meaning of the epithet mperiout, 
there is fuggefted its proper meaning, viz. the Hem 
authority of a defpotic prince ; and thefe two are 
ftrongly connected by refemblance. Upon this figu- 
rative power of words, Vida defcants with elegance. 
Poet. hi. iii. 44. 

In the next place, this figure poffefies a fignal power 
of aggrandiCug an object, by the following' means. 
Words, which have no original beauty but what arifea 
from their found, acquire an adventitions beauty front 
1 word (igmfying any thing that is 



• See Pi 



with an attribute ot the effect, is not 10 agrceaoic as ^ir mc(0 |og : 4 word ugmfying any thing that is 

the oppofite expreffion. Tlie progrefs from caufc agreeable, becomes by that means agreeable s for the 

toeffta is mttural and eafy: the oppofite progrefs re- agreeable nells of the objea is communicated to its name. 

, fembles retrograde motion * t and therefore panting -T^jg acf j U ired beauty, by the foree of euftom, sdhere* 

height, ofionifh' J thought, are ftrained and uncouth ex- to lne wiin j eteo wncn tftA figuratively; and the 

» piefSonB, which a writer of Ufte will avoid. _ beauty received from the thing it properly fjgnifies, is 

It is not Jefs ftrained, to apply to a fubj«a in its cmnHmicated to the thing which it ii made to fignify 

prcfentjlate, an epithet that may belong to it in Tome figuratively. Confider the foregoing expreffion Jmpe- 

rious ocean, how much more elevated it is than Stormy 



future ftate : 

SiimtrfifjMt obrue poppet. JEvii, I 73. 

And mighty rata fall. I&ii, v.411. 

]m| ioni foil* their metltJ fathen wound. 

Another role regards this figure. That the property 
of one fubject ought not to be beftowed upon another 
with which that property is incongruous. 

K. Jtki.— Huw dare thy joinii forget 

To pay thtir *-wfo doty to our preTcnce I 

SuterJU. <&yfc,6 

The conneaion between » awful Superior and hi.fub- ^^^^^^^^^'fOii^U^ 

miffive dependent h fo intimate, that an attribute may f fc Jg from j. b ^ d ; fe , 

readily be transferred from the one to the other : but t.ZtK.,1- „t ;.. 6 w:.£ -r™A J .1.1 

wfuluefs cannot be fo transferred, becauK it is incoa- 



Thrrdly; This figure hath a happy eKe& by pre- 
senting the familiarity of proper names. The familia- 
rity of a proper name is communicated to the thing, 
it lignifies by means of their intimate conneaion ; and 
the thing is thereby brought down in our feeling. 
This bad effect is prevented by ufmg a figurative word 
initead of one that is proper ■, as for example, when we 
cxprefs the fky by terming rt the blue vault of heaven ; 
for though no work of art can compare with the fky ii 



Fttiuxx of Speech, 
the above and from thofe firft referred to.] 



fiftent with rubmtffion. 

1 peculiarly diftinguiihed from 
" " " " I Under 

article Mstjyxoil and rfllegorj, a figure of fpeech 
is defined, " The ufmg a word in a fenfe different 
* from what is proper to it ;'' and the new or uncommon 
fenfe of the word is termed the figurative fenfc. The fi- 



familiarity of its proper name. With refpect to the 
degrading the familiarity of proper names, Vida has the 
following paflage : 

Hint fi dura mihi pslthi diceudn* UlySea, 
Non'ilhiin vsro niemonbo nomine, fed qui 
£t moe* hominnm itiuJiiirum vidit, ct urbet, 
Naufragui ereifa pofl (avsincsndis Trojz. 

t'tet. Hi. ii. 1. 46. 

Laffty, By this figure, language is enriched, and 



gurative fenfe muff have a relation to that which u rendered more copious ; in which refpea, were there 
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jWp ii. iro other, & figure of fpeeaii is a, hippy 

'■— >r— Thii property it finely touched by Vida j Poet. Oh. 

iii. 90. 

The beauties wc hare mentioned belong to every 
figure of fpeech. Several other beauties peculiar to 
one or other fort, we (hall have occafioo to remark af- 
terward. 
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tables ] one of (objects expreScd figuratively, and one Tan 
of attribute*. *"*"• 

Til. I. SubjeXi rxprefedjSgtiratively. 

i. A word proper to one fubjeck employed figura- 
tively to exprcfa a leferahliug fubje£t. 

There it no figure of fpeech fo frequent. 



Not only fubjefts, but qualities, actions, effects, may derived fi on the relation of refemblaoce. Youth, for 

be exprefled figuratively. Thus, at to fubjefts, gatei example, it fignified figuratively by the mening of life. 

ofbrealb for the lip*, the eatery kingdom for the ocean. The life of I man referable* a natural day in fevetsl 

At to qualities, ferte for ftormy, in the exprCuion particularas the morning it the beginning of a day, 

Fierce winter t alive for profundi!!, Altai puteut, Ahum youth the beginning of life ; the morning it cheerful, 

breathing for ■ertpiring, Breathing plant 1. A- fo is youth, Sr.c. By another rcfemblance, a bold war- 

' " ' termed the thunderbolt of war j a multitude of 



KS.' 



« to actions, The'fra ragei. Time will melt her 
II thoughts, 'l'irne kilii grief. An effect it put 
6>r the caufe, at fan for the fun ; and a caufe for the 
efTed, at hum laborer for com. The relation of rc- 
femblance it oae plentiful fourec of figures of fpeech ; 
and nothing it mare common than to apply to one ob- 
\ii\ the name of another that rcfrmbles it in any re- 
fpeit : Height, fize, and worldly great ne ft, referable 
nut each other ; but the emotiont they produce re- 
femble each other, and, prompted by thii refemblaoce, 
we naturally exprefs worldly grcstnefa by height or 
fize : One feels a certain uneafincfs in feeing a great 



troubles, a Jen of troubles. 

Thit figure, above all other*, affords plcafare to the 
mind by variety of beauties. Befidea the betntiei 
above' mentioned, common, to all fortt, it pofleiles in 
particular the beauty of a metaphor or of a fimile : a 
figure of fpeech built upon rcfemblance, fuggeftaalwayi 
a comparifon between the principal fubjeCT. and tbeac- 
ceffory ; whereby every good effect of a metaphor or 
fimile may, in a (hort and lively manner, be produced 
by thit figure of fpeech. 

A word proper to the effect employed figura- 



depth ; and, hence depth it made to exprefs any thing .tively to exprefs the caufe. 

difagreeable by excefs, at depth of grief, depth of At- Lux for the fun'; Shadow for cloud. A helmet 11 

{pair: Again, height of place, and time long paft, fignified by the eiprcffion gfiiterittg terrors ■ tKe ty 

produce fimilar feelings ; and hence the expreffion, Ut Jhadow or umbrage. Hence the expreffion, 

DhWe i» Paft time, producing a Nee habet Pelion ooibras. &*i. 

put for anv ilrontr feeKnp ; Nihil mihi _ - . , 

mittllat Shortneft with relation to Where the d B n umhrsphuip, 

A wound it made to fignify at 



ftrong feelir 
qxtiquitu no 
fpa.ee, for il 
(aboro, ohfiui 



Spring, 1. 1013. 



irtnefs with relwon to time j Srevit tfi 
u jta : Suffering a punifhrnent referable! 
paying a debt ; hence pendcrc paaos . In the lame man- 
ner, light may be put for glory, funJhine for profpe- 
.rity, and weight for importance. 



Vulncre aim pedibm t« eonfequar. ChU. 

There it a peculiar force and beauty in thit figure : 
the word which fignifiea figuratively the principal fub- 



Many words, originally figurative, having-, by W J eft - deDOte » lt «* ^* ■ caufe *>T *«ggefting the effea. 

. '« r , *„ .. '• S b- y .ts . A „ n „i „„«,.,„ t he caufe employed figurative 



3. A word proper ti 
ly to expreft the effea. 

Boumqui lahnrci for corn. Sorrow or grief for t 

Again UlylTc! vcJ'd hit penfive head; 

Again, unninnM, a fli.iw'r vf/trm Died. 

Streaming Gri,f hi. Tided cheek bedewU 

BUndnefi for darkneft : 



energy in thii figure, fimilar to 
the figurative name denotes the 



inftant ufe. loft their figurative power, are de- 
graded to the inferior rank of proper terms. Thus the 
words that exprcls the operation of the mind, have in 
all languages been originally figurative : the reafon 
holds in all, that when thefe opeiations came firft un- 
der con uderttion, there was no other way of defer ibing 
them but by what they refemblcd : it was not practi- 
cable to give them proper names, at may' be done to 
objects that can be afcettained by light and touch. A 
jaft nature, jarring tempers, •weight of woe, pompomi 
phrafe, beget companion, ajfuage grief, break a vow, 
lend the eye downward, Jbowtr down curfes, drown* d 
in tears, wraft in joy, warm'd with eloquence, loaded 
with fpoils, and a thonfand other cxpreifions of the 
like nature, have loft their figurative fenfe. Some 
terms there are that cannot be laid to be altogether fi- 
gurative or altogether proper: originally Figurative) 
they arc tending to fimplicity, without having loft al- 
together their figurative power. Virgil's Regina faucia ■ 
caret, is perhaps one of thefe eXpreflions : with ordinary TVrslaft 
readers, faucia will be confidercd as exprefling (Imply " 

the effect of grief ) but one of a lively imagination 
. will exalt the phrafe into a figure. 

For epitomifing this fubject, and at the fame time 

■J* for giving a dear view of it, Lord Karnes " gives a lift 

_ ' of the fevefal relations upon whith figures of fpeech tiful 

are commonly founded. This 11 il he divides into two Youth and beauty (hall be laid induu. 

1ST 5 126. 



There is a pet 
that in the form* 
fubjefl to be an eSed, by fuggefting its caufe. 

4. Two things being intimately connected, the pro- 
per name of the one employed figuratively to fignify 
the other. 

Day for light. Night for darknefs; and hence, A 
■UCtden night. Winter for a ftorm at fea: 

Emiflamque Hyemem fenfh Neptunu-. JBnU. L isf . 

mid be too hold for a Britifh writer. 
not iufrparably connected with win- 
ter in this climate. 

5. A word proper to an attribute, employed figu- 
ratively to denote the fubject. 

Youth and beauty for thofe who are young and beta- 
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Majcjly for the lung: 



What art ihou, that slurp 'ft this time of night, 
Together with thai fair, and »ai like furm 
In whkh tlie Siaj.fi, i.f bnried Denrmi k. 
Did fcmetjme march! H„mtii, aB t. fi. I. 

-. Or have ye choTcn thii place 

After the toilt of battle, to repuic 
Yi.urwcarj'd virimt P.tn£ftL<>f. 

Verdure for a green field. Summer, I. 301. 

-Speaking of cianea, 

The' pigmy da-ton", wound, sud death they bring, 

And ah ihe vnr dtfcendi upon (he wing. Iliad, ili. 10. 

Coolofi idvanrea veierahly wife. Iliad, iii. 149 , ■ . 

The peculiar beauty of -this figure arifes from fug- "".ibnte of another fubje<Et. 
mftinR an attribute that embellifhes the fubject, or put. . T f™S^- £*<£■» 
ftinaftrongerl.ght. ' futf tempeft. £h&«. fears. 

6. A complex term employed figuratively to denote 
one of the component parta. 

Fumis for a dead body. Burial for a grave. 

7. The name of one of the component parts iiiilead 
of the complex term. 

Teda for a marriage. The Eqfi for a country fit u*- 
ted eaft from us. Jov'u vefiigia fervttf, for imitating Ju- 
piter in general. 
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This figure bellows great elevation upon the fubjetT. t r%Dre, 
and therefore ought to be confined to the higher (trains • ■' 
of poetry. 

Tab. II. Attributes exprtjfed figuratively, 

1. When two attributes are connefted, the name of 
the one may he employed figuratively to exprefs the 
other. 

Purity and virginity are attribute* of the fame per- 
fon : hence the exprefiion, Virgin fnow.forpurefnow. 

2. A word fignifying properly an attribute of one 
fubjrcl, employed figuratively to exprefs a refembling 



'8. A word figoifying time or place, employed figu- prcj»°ne of its attribute*. 



Angry flood. Ra- 



My furc ctitririty fli.d! bear the (lucid, 

And edge thy fwird to rcof the gluriout Geld. 

Olyff-j, 11. 6l. 

that portends bad fortune. 
dut omen. Virgil. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arifes from fuggeft- 
ing a companion. 

A word proper to the fubjeft, employed to ex- 



Black a 



Mem for inJeHeSut. Merit for a icfolvition : 
If tain, oro, eiue meatem. f 

4. When two fubjefta have a refemblance by a com- 
mon quality, the name of the one fubject may be em- 
ployed figuratively to denote that quality in the other: 

Summer life for agreeable life. 

5. .The same of the inttrument made to fignify the 
power of employing it : 

Melpomene, cni liquiJam pater 

Vooem Cum tiibara dedit. 
The ample held of figurative exprefiion difplayed in 
thefe tables, affords great fcope for reafoning. Seve- 
ral of the obfervations relating to metaphor *, are ap- • Sec Me), 
plicable to figures of fpeech : thefe lhall be (lightly re- tifi§r, 
touched, with fome additions peculiarly adapted to 
the prefent fubjeft. 

1. As the figure under confideration is built upon 
relation,- we find from experience, and it mull be ob- 
vious from reafon, that the beauty of it depends on the 
irative and 
pnrt which m,ke. the great* figure. " IT,"-," "* wo ™- " "•" refe'»bh«ce, in 

.oT Tbc nante of the cont.iner, Implead figum- P«ucul.r, ™" nenr mh th„ .figure .gree.ble , tU 
tMytofig.ifTwh.ti.coot.ined. f»*tf ^•Sft"' *Ttf"^ fo "T 

Gr™ for the bird, in i, j Vocal S r m . Ship, for the ™« " * f tcrel . " th '"en™". '• k"* »° "J*. 
J.™,, Agonizing^ . **_£ for the Keep p.. ^± ■£»£,<«& «£ ^°*-« _]-«- *£ 
ftunng upon them, tueatmg mountains. Lacyntbus, I- 
thoca, Sec. for the inhabitants. Ex mafiis domibus, Livy. 



vrly to denote what is connected with 
Clime for a nation, or for a conftitut.on of govern- 
ment : hence the expr-eflion, Merciful clime, Fleecy win- 
ter for fnow, Sceultmfelix. 
9. A part for the whole. 

The /W; for the earth. The, head for the perfon; 
Triginta minat pro aipiu tuo dcdL PUttai. 

Terguai for the man ; 
Fugiena tergnm, 

Vultut for the man : 

Jam fnljer arroorum fugaee* 

Turret equal, equiluoique vuhus. 

Qbj de&derii) fit pudur aut modua 

Tarn than eafiiUt 

Hum que virent z""" ' 

Thf growing Ti^^ue^ juftify'd my ear* 

.And pro in it d comfort U> myyr/«r be 

Forthwith from the pole he 

Hia mighty future. 

The filent btart which gi-kfailVils, 



OWrf. 



Hunt. 



fliaJ, ii. til 6. 



Pmra£fi L$. 



.The peeulUr b»ut 7 of thi, figure coufift. in narking "»™7 r «f *" ' d "»» hc "»«". < l " «8™ 
th.. Jut which ni. the gre'teil figure. * !"*<''«&<* >"= word. A fhght refemb 



. The name of the fuftainer, employed figurai 
ly to-figuify what is fuftained. 

Altar for the facrifice. Field {at the battle fought 
upon it, Weil -fo ugh 1 field. 

iz. The name of the materials, employed figura- 
tively to fignify the things made of them. 

Ferrum for gladius. 

1 3. The names of the Heathen deities, employed 
figuratively to fignify what they patronife- 

Jove for the air, Mars for war, Venue for beauty, 
Cupid for love, Ceres for corn, Neptune for the fea, Vul- 
can for fire. 

Vol. VIL Part L 



ing and drinking. The exprefiion weighty tract, ufed 
by Ben Johnfon for loud crack, is worfe if poffible : a 
loud found has not the flighted refemblance to a piece 
of matter that is weighty. 



Phenuus ! let aAi of goda, and heroes old. 
What ancient bard* in hail and bow V have tc 
Attemper*d tn the*ljrr, your voice employ. 
Such the pleat' d tar ii-ili drint with fileut joy 

Strepitumque CXterritut bat/it. J£i 



And with mine eye* I'll drink the wor<U ynu fend. 

Cjmbtti*,, aH I. ft. a. 
At that th' effulgence tremulona I ttiimi. 

Swr, I. I6«4. 
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Mcqne •><"£' currus hsbeuaa. , Gtetjr. 


Ml 


O prince! (Lytaon's valiant foil teply'd), 
AMhine(hefteed»,**thinetrie tafk 10 guide. 




The horfea practn'd to their lord'i command, 




Ehil] itar the rein, and anfwcr to thy hud. //iirf 


v. j8 



The fallowing figures of fpcech feem altogether wild 
and extravagant, the figurative and proper meaning 
having no connection whatever. Moving faftnels, 
Frelhnefs brcolbu. Breathing profpeGt., Fleming fpring, 
Dewj light, Lucid coolnefs, and many others of this 
falfc coin, may be found in Thornton's Stoforu. 

a. The proper fenfe of the word ought to bear 
tome proportion to the figurative fenfe, and not (bar 
much above it, nor link much below it. This rule, as 
well as the foregoing, is finely iUuftraud by Vida, 
Port. ili. 148. 

, 3. In a figure of fpecch, every circumftance ought 
to be avoided that agrees with the proper fenfe only, 
not with the figurative fenfe ; for it is the latter that 
cxpreifea the thought, and the former ferves for no o- 
ther purpofe but to make harmony : 

Zaeynihu* gseen with erer-DuIy erovit, 

And Ithaca, prtfumptUQui boail their lafea; 

Obu tiding on my choice 1 fecond lord. 

They ptefi the Hyincncan liw abhori'd. 

0*tff<j, six- 1«». 
ZicynthuB here Sanding figuratively for the Inhabi- 
tants, the description of the iiland is quite out of place : 
it puzzles the reader, by making him doubt whether 
the word ought to be taken in its proper or figurative, 
fenfe. 
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Not left, even in this drfpicaule now, 

Than when my tune fill'd Afrit- with .Bright*, 

And frose your hearti beneath your torrid lone. 

Dim Sfitjlim Ki'j; */ Psrt-gai, all t. 
How Inn^ ■ (pace, fince firft I lov'd, it i»! 

To look into a glafi I fear. 
And am furprii'd with worder, when 1 nils 
Grerjhair* and wrinkk* there. 

Cpvlrj, vtl. if. 16. 
I chofe the flouriAuig'll tree in all ihe park. 

With fieuteft boughs, and fiireft head ; 
I cut my love into it* gentle bark, 

"' three dayabchuld 'ti> dead; 



They' 



written Dairies fo violcni 

e burnt and wither 'd op the tree. 

droit*}, vol. I 



t u«. 



And with mine cj-ci I'll drink the word, you lend. 
Though ink be made of gsIL Cj**rJiw,a0 l.ft. %. 

The difguft one has to drink ink in reality, is oat to 
the purpofe where the fubject is drinking ink figura> 

4. To draw confluences from a figure of fpcech, 
*8S if the word were to be under flood literally, is a 
grofs abfurdity ; for it is confounding truth with fic- 

Be Moabiay'i Em To heavy in hi» boluca, 
That they may break hii foaming courier's bltl. 
And throw the rider headlong In the lilts, 
A caitiff reannt 10 my cou&i Hereford. 

MUhariW. *a. l-fi.y 

Sin may be imagined heavy in a figurative fenfe : but 
weight in a proper fenfe belongs to the acccfiory only [ 
and therefore to defcribe the effects of weight, is to 
defert the principal' fubjc&» and to convert tie accef. 
try into a principal: 

Ctwjttll. How dees your Grace ? 

mify. Why, well; 
Never £1 truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I krow m yfelf now, an.l I feci within me 
A peace tbove all earthly dignities, 
A (till and quiet canfctciice. The king hat cur'ii me, 
I humbly thank hit Oface : >nd, (rem iheie fhotildsrs, 
Thrfe ruin'd pillars, i.nt of pity, taken 
A bad would link a navj, tuo much honnur. 

gmn Vtl1.tB3.fi. 4. 
Ulyffcs fpcaking of Heftor : 

I wonder now how yonder city (bands, ' 
When we have here the bafe and pillar by us. 

Train: oW CrtJiAi, aB 4. ft. 9, 
OHJj: No ; my heart is turn'd to fiooe : I ttrike it, and 
it hurt) my hand. CfMife, «S4f{- t. 



Ah, mighty Love, that it were inward heat 
Which made ihia prcciout limbeck forest! 

Bat what, alas ! ah what doci it avail 
That (ho weeps teari fo wond'i out cold,. 
At fcarce the at' > hoof can hold. 

So cold, that I admire the)' fall nit hail ? 

CnMttf.nl. t.f. ij». 
Such a play of words is pleafant in a ludicrous poena* 



N11 time ifiiil rafe thee from my memory ; 
No, I will live to be thy monument : 
The cruel ocean it no more thy tomb ; 
But in my heart then arrinttn 'd. 

Mtunuitg BriM, oO l.ft. r. 

This would be very right, if there were any in conflu- 
ence in being interred in one place really, and in ano- 
ther place figuratively. 

From confidering, that a word ufed in a figurative 
fenfe fuggefts at the fame time its proper meaning, we 
difcover a fifth, rule, That we ought not to employ a 
word in a figurative fenfe, the proper fenfe of which is. 
incontinent or incongruous with the fubje& : for every 
inconfillcncy, and even incongruity, though ia the ct- 
preflion only and not real, is uupleatant : 
Interna genitor Tyherini ad flumima aadam 
Vuincra jutoiat 1ym[.hii — — — - — 

jEoU. x. It. 3. 



The foregoing rule may be extended to- form » 
fixth. That no epithet ought to be given to the figu- 
rative fenfe of a word that agrees not alfo with its- 
proper fenfe : 

■' ' — West Opuiitlas 
Frater Megillz, quo anew 

Vubierc. Bmt*. Ca.m. lit. 1. aaV ay. 

Parcui ttcorum cultor, at infrequens, 
Itftnitntu dam fajieiitiaj 

Confulmi em.. Birrf. Crr*. /. f , »* J4 . 

Seventhly, The crowding into one period or thought 
different figures of fpcech, is not lefs faulty than crowd. 
ing metaphors in that manner : the mind is diftractcd 
in the quick tianfition from one image to another, and 
is puzzled inftead of being pleafed :. 

I am of ladica mnfi dcjecl and wretched, 

That fuck'd the honey of his miiDc vows. Ksata a 

My Ueeduig bofom fickeni at the found. 



Quanta laborasin daryiA'/ 
Oigae pper meliorejIaanM. 
Qua faga, qui, te lolvere Theuatfs 
Magus vBupii, quia poterit. ecu* i 
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proper : but it il certainly not proper ib familiar Con- figwa 

,. , „ ... . , venation. II 

*WM T , r Tlr' f f Iothebft-pl.ee, Though figure, of fpeech have. |^~ 

Eighthly, if crowding figure, he bad, it is ftiU worfe charming effeft when accurately conftruSed and pro- * 

to graft one figure upon another : For intt.nce, per l T introduced, they ought, however, to be featured. 

While hi. keen falchion drink, the wtarionUrw. with a fparing hand: nothing il more lufcion., and 

i ,u. in. nothing confequently more fatiating, than redundant 

A falchion drinking the warriors blood is a figure built ornaments of any kind. 

upon refemblancc) which is pauable. But then io the Fisu.b is ufed, in theology, fur the myfleriea re. 

CxprefGon, £uv is again put for Mood ; and by thua prefented or delivered obfcuroly to us under certain 



AmU.1 



grafting one figure upon another, the espreffi< 
dered obfeure and unpleafant. 

Ninthly, Intricate and involved figures, that 
force be analyfed, or reduced to plain language, 
kaftofalltoleiablc: 

Vvtb] inceoJimu. was. J&aU. 

■ ■ ■ i Oner enique caniftr it 

Dona laboratie Cereris. 

Vulcan to the Cyclope. : 

Arma acri firkod* viroi mine viriliin ufus, 
Nunc majiil>n> npidis, onini nunc arte mapiftra : 

Prta/atatt moras. J&*ai Viu. 

■ ■■ ■ Huic iiUdio, perqiie area f.nti. 
fer tuiucain fquaienLcm euro, Utus Limr'a apertum. 

Sctiberi, Vario fortis, et bolh'um 
Vielor, Vlnonii cartninin *litr. * 

Htrit. Curm.lii. 1. 1 
Hlft !hall our faie. be auanfcer'd with the dead. 



t. «7?- 



types or action, in the Old Teftameat. Thus manna 
is held a figure or type of the cucbarift ; and the death 
of Abel a figure of the fuflering of ChritL 

Many disinee and critics contend, that all the ac- 
tions, fiiftories, ceremonies, &c. of the Old Tcftament, 
are only figures, types, and prophecies, of what w.t 
to happen under the New. The Jew. are fuppofed 
to have had the figure, or ihadowa, and we the fub- 

Fiovn. it alfo applied in a like fenfe to profane 
matter* i as the emblems, enigmas, fable*, fyraboU, 
and hieroglyphics, of the ancient.. 

FIGURED, in general, fomethtng marked with 

The term figured is chiefly applied to fluffs, where- 
on the figure* of flowers, and the like, are either 
wrought or damped. 

FicuttD, in mufic, is applied either to Gmpre note* 
or to haimony: to fimple note*, aa in thefe words 
figured baft, to enprefs a b*fs whofe note, carrying 
chord* are fubdivided Into many other note, of leffer 
value i to harmony, when, by fuppofition and in a 
diatonick procedure, other note, than thofe which form 
the chord are employed. See Sur position. 

To figure i* to paf. feveral note, for one t to form 
running, or variational to add fome note, to the air, 
in whatever manner it be done j in Jhort, it i* to give 
to harmonious found, a figure of melody, by connect- 
ing them with other intermediate found*. 

FILAGO, in botany : A genu, of the polygamia 
fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia claft of 
plants t and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Comptfit*. The receptacle i. naked ; there 
is no pappus t the calyx is imbricated) the female 
florets placed among the fcales of the calyi. 

FILAMENT, in anatomy, natural hiftory, Ac a 

Neptune il here introduced perfonatty, and'not figa- f*?"" tl* fcrtw fcnfc with fibre, for thofe fine 
„,Llv for the ocean . the defcriotion therefitr. ™ U "hereof the fleft, nerve.. 1km, plants root., 
«c. are compered. See Fiaai. 

Vegetable FiLdMSNtt form a fubftance of great nfe 
in the artsand manufactures; furnjlhing thread, cloth, 
cordage, etc. 



Speaking of Proteus. 



Rolling coiiTulQve on the Boor, is feea 
The piteous object of 1 proArate queen. 
The mingling lent pell- weave* i*i gloom. 
A various fwee tneft f wells the gentle race. 
The diftant water-fall fweil, in ihr breeze 



OU |< 



/iid. 640, 
WmWr, 73S. 

In the tenth place. When a fubject i* introduced by ' 
its proper name, it i* abfurd to attribute to it the pro- 
perties of a diffeient fubjett to which the word is feme- plants 1 and it 
times applied in a figurative fenfe ; 

Heir me. oh Nrptunc! thou whnft arms are hurl'd 
From (here ii- more, and gird the Iclid world. 

Oejfif, it. 6ij. 



r.tively for the ocean : the defe'riptio 



1 therefore, 
which 1. only applicable to the latter, is altogether 
improper. 

It t. not fufficient that a figure of fpeech be regu- 
larly conftrufted, and be free from blcmilh : it re- 
quire, tafte to difcern when it is proper, when impro- 
per; and taite perhaps is our only guide. One, however, 
may gather from reflections and experience, that orna- 
ments and graces fuit not any of the difpiriting paf- 
fjons, nor .re proper for nprefitng any thing grave and 
important. In familiar convcrfation, they are in fome 
tneafurc ridiculou. : Pmfpero, in the Teai/x/l, fpeak- 
ing to his daughter Miranda, Jays, 



No exception can be taken to the juftnefs of the fi- 
gure 1 and circumftance. may be imagined to make it car, 

s 



For thefe purpofes the filamentou. parts of the Cam- 
ttabti and Linun, or hemp and flax, are employed a- 
mong us *. But different vegetable, have been em- * See &*/ 
ployed 10 different countries for the lame ufes. Putre-' aBd F1 -"t 
faction deftroy. the pulpy or flelhy matter, and leave* * JA>C " M " 
the tough filaments entire 1 By curioufly putrefying 
the leaf of a plant in water, we obtain the tine flexile 
fibres, which conftituted the bafis of the ribs and mi- 
nute veins, and which now form as it were a fkeleton 
of the leaf. Alkaline lixivia, in forte degree, produce 
fimilar effects to putrefaction. 

The Sieur de Flacourt, in hi* hiftory of Madagaf- 

dates, that different kind, of cloth axe prepared 

Gg 1 r ' j. 
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'Vilimrnb. jn that illand from the filaments of the bark or cer- Fay informs us in the Memoirs of the French" Aca- 
*— v — uio tree* boiled inftronglye; that fome of thefe demy for the year 1737, that having prepared a mixed 

cloths are vsry fine, and approach to the foftnefs of cloth whofe warp w» of wool and the woof of cot- __ 
filk, but in durability come fhort of cotton ; that ton, and thoroughly blended the two together by ful- 
olhers arc coarfer and ftronger, and lad thrice a* long ling, he ftill found the cotton to refill the action of 
sb cotton j and that of thefc the fails and cordage of the fcartet liquor, and the wool to receive the fame co- 
hie veflel were made. See alfo the article Bark. lour from it as wool by itfelf, the ftuff coming out all 

The fame author informs us, that the (lalks of nettles over marbled fiery and white, 
arc ufed for the like pnrpofea in his own country, Many other inftances of thfs kind are known too 
France. And Sir Hans Sloane relates, in one of hia well to the callico- printer ; whofe grand defideratum it 
letters to Mr Ray, that he has been informed by feve- ia, to find means of making linen receive the fame co- 
ral, that muflin and callico, and- mod of the Indian loura that wool does. The phyfical caufe of the dif- 
linens, are made of nettles. ftrence is wholly unknown ; and indeed, of the theory 

In fome of the Swedilh provinces, a ftrong kind of of dyes in general, we know as yet extremely little, 
cloth is faid to be prepared From hop-ftalks : and in {See Dyeing.) Are animal filaments tubular, and the 
the tranfadliona of the Swedilh academy for the year colouring atoms received within them? Are vegetable 
1750, there is an account of an experiment made in filaments folid, and the colourdepafitedonthefurface? 
eonfequence of that report. Of the ftalks, gathered Or does not their different fufceptibility of colour de- 
in autumn, about as many were taken, as equalled in pend rather on the different intriniic properties of the 
bulk a quantity of flax that would have produced a two? There are many inftances of alikfediverfity.even 
pound after preparation, The ftalks were put into in the metallic kingdom, where a mechanical difference 
water, and kept covered therewith daring the winter, in texture can fcarcely be preiumed to be the caufe ; 
In March they were taken out, dried in a ftove, and Thus fdver receives a deep ftain from fulphureous or 
drelfed as flax. The prepared filaments weighed putrid vapours, or the yelk of a boiled egg, which- 
nearly a pound', and proved fine, foft, and white : have no cfleft upon tyi. 

They were fpun and woven into fix ellfl of fine ftrong Filaments, among botanilla. See Botany, p. 434, 

cloth. The author, Mr Shiller, oberves, that hop- col. 1. 

ftalks take much longer time to rot than flax; and FILANDERS, in falconry, a difeafeiu hawks, &c. 
that, if not fully rotted, the woody part will not fepa- confiding of filaments or firings of blood coagulated ; 
rate,, and the cloth will neither prove white nor fine. and occafioncd by a violent rupture of fome vein, by 
Hemp, flax, and all other vegetable filaments, and which the blood, extravafating, harden* into thefe fi- 
thread or cloth prepared from them, differ remarkably gures, and incommodes the reins, hips, &c. 
from wool, hair, filk, and other animal productions, Filandeks, are alfo worms as fmall a* thread, and 
sot only in the principles into which they are refotuble about an inch long, that He wrapt up in a thin Ikin or 
by fire, but likewife in fome of their move interesting net, near the rein* of an hawk, apart from either gut 
properties, particularly in their difpofition to imbibe or gorge. 

colouring matters ; fundry liquors, which, give a beau- This malady is known by the hawk's poverty j by 
tiful and durable dye to thofe of the animal, giving no ruffling "her tail 1 by her (training the fill, or perch, 
ftain at all'to thole of the vegetable kingdom, with her pounces; and laftly, by croaking in the 

A folution of copper in aquafortis, which had night, when the Slanders prick her. The difeafe pro- 
been changed blue by an addition of volatile fpirit, on ceeds from bad food ; and muft be remedied in time, to 
being mixed with a little folution of tin, became tur- prevent its fpreading over the whole body, and deftroy- 
bid and greenifh. Pieces of white filk and flannel ing the bird. There muft not be killed as other worms 
boiled, without any previous preparation, in this mix- are, for fear ef impofthuroes from their corruption, be- 
ture, received a bright deep yellow dye; whilft pieces of itig incapable of pafling away with the hawk's meat, 
linen, prepared and unprepared, came out as colourlefs They, muft only be ftupified, to prevent their being of. 
as they were put in. fenfive^ and this is done by giving the hawk a clova 

Filhing-neta are ufu ally boiled with oak-bark or other of garlic, after which fhe will feel nothing of the hlan- 
like aftnngents, which render them more lafting. ders for 40 days. It will be prudent in the falconer, 
Thofe made ofHax receive from this decoction a brown- when he obferves the hawk poor and low, to give 
ilh colour,, which, by the repeated alternations of wa- her a clove of garlic once a- month by way of .pre- 
fer and air, is in a little time difcharged, whilft the fine vent ion. 

glofiy brown, communicated by the fame means to FILBERT, or Filbekd, the fruit of the corylut, 
filk en nets, permanently refills both the air and water, or l>azel. Sec CoxYlus. 

and (lands as long as the animal filaments themfelves. FILE, among mechanics, a tool ufed iu metal, &c. 
In like manner the ftain of ink, or the black dye from in order to fmooth, polifh, or cat, 

fblutions of iron, mixed with vegetable altnngents, This inftrument is of iron or forged fteel, rut in 
proves durable in filk and woollen ; but from linen, little furrows, with chiflels and a mallet, this. and that 
the aftringent matter is extracted by wafhing, and only way, and of this or that depth, according to the grain 
the yellow iron-mould remains. or touch reqiiiied. After cutting the file, it mull ba 

The red decoction of cochineal, which, heightened tempered with a corapofition of chimney-foot, very 
- * with a little folution of tin, gives the fiery fcarlet dye hard and dry, diluted and wrought up with urine,, 
to wool or filk that have been previously impregnated vinegar, and fait ; the whole being reduced to the con- 
with folution of tartar, makes no imprefllon upon li- fiftence of muftard. Tempering the files confifts in 
men or cotton prepared in the fame manner. Mr du rubbing them over with this compofition, and covering. 

them. 
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PS*, them ill loam ; after whirl) th^T «re put in a charcoal under the greateft concern tnat he mould fumifh Kiwi. 
Filial fi rCj and taken out by that time they have acquired a matter of accufation againft his father, refolded upon a ' * — 
■■ * - cherry colour, which is known by a fmall rod of the moft extraordinary method to relieve him. One morn- 
fame fteel put in along with them. Being taken out ing, without apprifing any body, he came to the city 
of the fire, they are thrown into cold fpring-water ; armed with arfiagger, and went directly to the houfe 
and when cold, they are cleaned with charcoal and a of' the tribune Pompom us, who had accufed his fa- 
rag ; and being dean and dry, are kept from rail by the r. Pomponiui was yet in bed. Young Manlius 
laying them up in wheat bran. Iron files require more fen t up his name, and was immediately admitted by 
heating than fteel ones. Piles are of different forms, the tribune, who did not doubt but he was come to 
fizes, cuts, and degrees of finenefs, according to the difcovcr to him fome new inflances of his father's fe- 
diftetent ufea and occafions for which they are made, verity. But Manlius, as foon as he was left alone 
See Filing. with the tribune, drew out his dagger, and prefented 

File, in the art of war, a Tow of foldicrs, {landing it to his bread ; declaring he would (lab him that mo- * 
one behind another, which is the depth of the battalion ment if he did not fwear in the form he mould die- 
or fqusdron. The files of a battalion of foot are gene- tato, " Never to hold the affembly of the people for LU. I. n 
rally three deep j as are foraetimea thofc of a fquadron acculing his father." Pompooius, who faw the dag- c. 4, j. ' 
of horfc. The files mud be ftraigbt and parallel one ger glittering at his breaft, hiaifelf alone without arms, 
to another. and attacked by a robufi young man full of a bold 
File, in law, a thread, firing, or wire, upon which confidence in his own itrcngth, took the oath demand- 
writs and other exhibits in courts and offices are fa- ed of him; and afterwards confeffed with a kind of 
ftened or filed, for the more fafe keeping, and ready complacency in the thing, and a fincerity which fuf- 
tnrning to the fame. A file is a record of the court ] ficien tly argued he was not lorry for what he had done, 
and the filing of a procefs of a court makes it a record that it was that violence which obliged him to delift 
•f it. An original writ may be filed after judg- from his deGgn. 

ment given in the caiife, ifTued forth before; decht- a. Among the multitude of perfons who were 
rations, fee. are to be filed, and affidavits mud be profcribed under the fecond triumvirate of Rome, 
tiled, fome before they are read in court, and fooia were the celebrated orator Cicero and his brother 
prefently when read in court. Before filing a record Quintus. The fate of the former, in endeavouring to 
removed by certiorari, the juftices of B- R. may rtfufe make his efcape, is related under the article CiciRO. 
to receive it, if it appear* to be for delay, &c; and The latter found means to conceal himfelffo effectually 
remand it back for the expedition of juflice: but if the at home, that the foldiers could not find him. Enraged 
tertiorari be once filed, the proceedings below cannot at their difappointment, they put his fon to the tor- 
be revived. An indictment, &c. cannot be amended ture, in order to make him difcovcr the place of his 
after it is filed. father's concealment ; but filial affection was proof 
FILIAL, fomething belonging to the relation of again ft the molt exquifuc torments. An involuntary 
fon. See Son. figh, and fometimea a deep groan, was all that could 
The divinea ufually diftinguifli between a ftrvile and be extorted from the youth. Hia agonies were in- 
a filial feat. The moft abandoned may have a fervile creafed j but with amazing fortitude he frill pcrufted 
fear of God, fuch as that of a (lave to his mailer ; but in his refolution of not betraying his father. Quintus 
sot a filial fear, i. *. a fear refulting from love and re- was not far off ; and it may be imagined better than 
fpccL See Fear. Can be eapreffed, how his heart muit have hscn affected' 
Filial Pittj. the affectionate attachment of children with the fighs and groans of a fon expiring in tortures- 
to theirparcnts; including in it love, reverence, obedience, to fave his life. He could .bear it no longer; but 
and relief. Thefe arc duties prompted equally by na- quitting the place of his concealment, he prefented 
ture and by gratitude, independent of the injunction* himfclf to the affaffins, begging of them to put him to-' 
of religion. For where Ihall we find the perfon who death, and difmifs the innocent youth, whofe generous- 
hath received from any one benefits fo great or fo behaviour the triumvirs themfelves, if informed of the 
many, as children from their parents ? And it may be fa£t, would judge worthy of the highc.il approbation. 
truly faid, that if perfoni are undutiful to their pa- But the inhuman monlters, without being the leaft 
rents, they iVldom prove good to any other relation, affected with the tears either of the father or the fon, 
Profane hiftory furnifhes many fine examples of this anfwered, that they both mult die ; the father becaufe 
amiable virtue ; a few of which we (hall [cleft, according he was profcribed, and the fon becaufe he had con- 
to the plan obferved in other fimilar. at tides. cealcd hia father. Then a new conteft of tenderneta* 
I. The Roman dictator T. Manlius having cxer- arofe who mould die firft; but this the affaffins foon 
cifed great cruelty over the citizene, was cited at the decided, by beheading them both at the fame time. — 
expiration of his office to anfwer for his conduct. This anecdote is related by Appian, Dio, Plutarch, 
Among other things that were laid to his charge, he Valerius Maximus, and pther hiltorians. 

.was accufed of treating with barbarity one of hia own 3. Cinna-, who f erupted no attempt, bow atrocious pi^t.ian 

fons, Manlius, according to Livy, had no othercaufe foever, which could fcrve his purpofe, undertook to Pt*p. 

of complaint againft this fon than hie having an irnpc- get Pomponius Suabo murdered in his- tent ; but his 

diment inhisfpecch. Forthis reafbn.he was baniihed fon raved his rife, which was the firft remarkable ac- 

far from the city, from his home, and the company of tion of i'ompey the Great. The treacherous Cinna, 

thofe of bis own age and fortune, and condemned to by many alluring promifes, had gained over one Te- 

fcrvile works. All were highly exafperated againft rentius, a confident of Pompey's, and prevailed on him 

fiich inhuman conduct, except the fon himfelf* who, to alfailinate the general, and feduce his troops. Young 
X . Eompey; 
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T.UA pompey feeing informed of this defign i few houn be* and indulgent parent agaiuft Kit accufera. "With fjl$ 

■ fa * ' fore it wai to be pat in execution, placed a Faithful thu view (find me) I prtfenttd the diviners, men till ' f 

guard round the prxtorium ; fo that none of tbe con- now utterly unknown to me, with my jewels, apparel, „ ™"' f 

fpirators could come near it. He then watched all and the other ornaments peculiar to my quality, as I ' 

the motion* of the camp, and endeavoured to appeafe would hate prefemed fny blood and life, could my 

t\v fury of the foldiers, who hated the general hi« blood and lire hare procured my father'* liberty. But 

father, by fuch acts of prudence ai were worthy of the whatever this my proceeding was, my unfortunate fa- 

oldcft commanders. However, fomc of the mutineer* ther wm an utter Aranger to it ; and if it it a crime, 

having forced open one of the galea of the camp, in I done am the delinquent." She wai, however, toge- 

order to defert to Cinna, the general'* fon threw him- ther with her father, condemned lo diet bat in what 

fclfnat on his back in their way, crying out, that they manner, hiftory isfiknt. [Vid. Taciti Annala, lib. 6. 

fhould not break their oath and defert their cowman- cap. 20 ] 

der, without treading his' body to death. By thii 7. Valerius Maximtn* likewife relates a very fingu- - L p^ T 

means he put a flop to their defertion, and afterwards lar f'-ft upon this fubjeet. A woman of iUuftrious PluiiHyi. 

wrought fo effectually upon them by his affecting birth had been condemned to be ft rang led. The Ro- 1*. vti 3*- 

fpeechea and engaging carriage, that he reconciled man praetor delivered her np to the triumvir, who 

them to his father. eaufed her to be carried to prison, in order to her be- 

4. Olympias, Aleaander'g own mother, was of fuch ing put to death. The gaoler, who was ordered to ex- 
an unhappy difpofition, that he would never allow her to ecute her, was ftmck with compaflion, and could not 
have any concern in the affairs of the government. She reful ve to kill her. He chofe therefore to let her die 

£. Cuftwi n j M j frequently to make rery fevere complaints on that of hunger. Befidea which, he fuffered her daughter 

account ; bnt he always fubmitted to her ill-humoor to fee her in prifon ; taking care, however, that Ibt 

with great mildnefs and patience. An ti pater, one of brought her nothing to -eat. As this continued many 

his friends, having one day written a long letter againft days, he was furprifed that the prifoner lived fo long 

her to the king then abfent, the latter, after reading it, without earing j and fcfpc&tng the daughter, upon 

replied, " Antipater does not know that one (ingle watching her, he difcovercd that (be nourilhed hef 

tear fhed by a mother will obliterate ten thoufand fuch mother with her own milk. Amazed at fo plans, and 

letters as this." A behaviour like this, and fuch an at the fame time fo ingenious an invention, be told 

aofwer, (how at one and the fame time, that Alexan- the fact to the triumvir, aad the triumvir to the pn>- 

dcr was both an affectionate fori and an able "poh'ti- tor, who believed the thing merited relating in the af- 

cian. fembly of tbe people. The criminal was pardoned, 

5. Epaminondas is universally acknowledged to have and a decree was paffed that the mother and daughter 
been- one of the greateft generals and one of the beft ihould be fubfifted for the reft of their hives at the ex- 
men which Greece ever produced. Before him the pence of the public. 

city of Thebes was not diftinguifhed by any memora- The tame author give* a fimihr inftance of filial 

hie action, and after him it was not famous for its »ir- piety in a young woman na tied Xanrippe to her aged 

tues, but its misfortunes, till it funk into its original rather Ciinonus, who was Kkewifc confined in prifon, 

ohfcuiityj fo that it faw its glory take birth ami ex- and which is tmiverfally known by the name of tbe 

pir.c with this great man. The victory he obtained at Rvnan Charity. Both thrfe inftascet appeared fo Very 

Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admiration of all the extraordinary and uncommon to that people, that they 

neighbouring people upon Epaminondas, who looked could only account for them, by fuppofing that the 

upon him as the fupport of Thebes, as the triumphant tore of children to their parents was the hrfthw of 

conqueror of Sparta, as the deliverer of Greece: in nature. Pularet aliqvii (fays our author) he contra 

a word, as the greateft man, and the moft excellent TUfuran folium eje, nifi prima nature hx ejftt Shgrrc pa* 

captain, that ever was in the world. In the midft of rtxtti. 

this um'verfal npplaufe, fo capable of making the gene* In addition to the foregoing nan-pies, we may ie* 

ral of an army forget the man for the victor, Epami- fer to the article Etna, net. par. 3. where 1 very 

nondas, frtle fenfible to fo affe£b."ng and fo deferred a noble inftance of filial piety is taken notice of. See al- 

glory, " My joy (faid he) arifes from my fenfe of that fo the article Pie i as. 

which the news of my victory will give my father and FILIBEG, or Fillsbsg. See Fn.itaio> 

my mother." FlLICACf A (Vincent), a celebrated Italian poet, 

6. Among an incredible number of iUuftrious per- waa bora at Florence in 164.x. He was a member of 

font who were falfefr accufed and put to death by the Academy delta Crafca and of that of the Areadii 

Nero, was one Baton Soranus ; a man, as Tacitus in- and became Secretary to the duke of Tofcasy. Hedied 

forms us, of fingular vigilance and juftice in the d if- In 1707. His poems are much eftccmed for" the deli' 

charge of his duty. During his confinement, his cacy and noblenefs of their femiments. Scrpro de Fi 1 

daughter Servih'a was apprehended and brought into h'eacia, his fon, had them all printed together, under 

the fenate, and there arraigned. The crime laid to the title of Potjit Fofratw £ VUtcmKo da FiRcacia, in 

her charge was, that fhe had tumed into money all her 1707, 4*0. 

, ornaments and jewels, and the moft valuable part of her FILICES, (frrjmjfivM " a thread," qamfi Oath* 

drefs, to defray the expence of confulting magicians, intifa), Faans ; one of the feven tribes or families of 

To this the yonng Servilia, with tears, replied, That the vegetable kingdom, according to Liunstas, by 

fhe had indeed confuhed magicians, but the whole of whom it is thus characterised : " having their frnetiri- 

her inquiry was to know whether fhe em p eror and fe> cation on the back fide of the frondes." They constitute 

aratc would afford protection and- fafety to her dear the firft order in the dais cryptogamia 1 and confift of 
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HIIcm i g genera, which ice divided '"to fm/iifcaiimtt, fpwa- ufcd by European workmen. When drawn to a faf- J'ifl»jriice,. 

■ tx, frrmdafs, & radicalv. This order eompreheada ficient fincnefs, they flatten it by heating it on their KUtt ' 

fJkgra e. t ^ ent ; re JT ; th ^^ „f Toumewrt, in wfcofe fyAeai anvil ; and when flattened, they give it a twirl like * " -. 

- * the fth'ces make only a fingk genua, in the firft. fefiiou that in the whalebone handle of a punch-ladle, by rub- 

of the above mentioned clafi. bing it on a block of wood with a flat ftick. After 

FILICES, it alfo an order of plantain the Jragmtnta twining they again beat it on the anvil, and by thefe 

mttbttfi nokiroiii of Liouaru*. Sec Botaky, p. 469. means it become* flat wire with indented edge*. With 

col. 2. a pair of nippers they fold down the end of the wire, 

FILIGRANE, Filigui, or FiLLaatti, Work, and thin form a leaf, or element of n flower in their 

See Fill.agb.is. work, which ii cut off. Toe end it again folded and 

FILING, one of the principal operation! in fmith- cutoff, till they have got a fuffident number of lures* 

ery, (tc. facceediog to forging. See File. which are all laid on frogly. Patterns of the flowers or fo- 

Tbe confer cut files arc always to be fucceeded by liage, in which there i» not very much variety, are prcpa* 

finer; and in all the kinds the rule is, to lean heavy red on paper, of the fiseof the gold pkte on which the 

on the file iu thrufting ft forward, becaufe the teeth of fillagree is to be laid. According to this, they begin to 

the file are made tocut forwards. But in drawing the difpofc on the plate the larger compartment! of the fo- 

file back again for a fecond ilroke, it ii to be lightly liage, for which they ufe plain flat wire of a larger fiae, 

lifted jufl above the work, by reafon its cut* not coming and all them up with the leaves before mentioned. To 

hack. fix the work, they employ a glutinous fubftaocc, made 

The roughorcosrfc-tootbedale(whkh,wlrenlarge, of the red hot berry called bocafago, ground to a pulp 

is called a rubbtr) fervet to take off the uneveunelfe* on a rough Hone. This pulp they place on h young co- 

of tin: work left by the hammer in forging. coa-nok about the fize of a walnut, the top and bottom 

The ba (hard toothed file Is to take out too deep being cut off. After the leave* have hern all placed 

cute, and file Itrokes made by the rough file. The fine* in order, and ftuek on, bit by bit, a folder ia prepared 

toothed file takei out the cuts or file-ftrokei the ba- of gold- filings and borax, motftened with water, which 

ftard file made j and the fmooth file thofc left by the they Arew orer the plate ; and then putting it in the 

fine file. fire for a fhott time, the whole become* united. Thi» - 

In this order, the files of fevers! cut* are to fuceeed kind of work 011 a gold plate, they call carraxg pefaa : 

each other till the work ii as, fmooth aa it can be tiled, when the work is open, they call it carrewg troufi. la 

After which it may be made yet fmoother with emery, executing the Litter, the foliage is bid out 00 a card, 

tripoli, dec See PoLiswno. or foft kind of wood, and ftuck on, as before delcri- 

FILIPENDULA, in botany. See Sriajea. bed, with the fago berry 1 and the work, when fluid) 

FILIX, in botany. See Fiaicxi, ed, being ftrewed over with their folder, is put into 

FILLAGREE, Fimcsie, or Filigxaim, v>sri, the fire, when the card or foft wood burning away, the 

a kind of enrichment on gold or filter, wrought deli- gold remains connected. If the piece be large, they 

cately, in manner of little threads or grains, or both in- folder ii at fcveral time*. In the manufacture of bad- 

termixed. The word i* compounded of jtl or jiltim joo bnttont, they firft make the lower part flat, and ha- 

" thread," aaigranum " grain." In Latin it is call- vtng a mould formed of a piece of buffalo's hum, in- 

tdjilatim tlaberatum optu, argmlum, awiim, dented to feveral flaes, each like one half of a bullet 

There is no manufacture in any part of the world, mould, they lay their work ower one of thefe hoiee^ 
that has been more admired and celebrated, than the and with a horn punch they prefs it into the form of 
fine gold and filver fillagree of Sumatra. And what the button. After this they complete the upper part- 
renders it a matter of greater cirriofity is the coarfenefa When the fillagree ii finifhed, they cksanfe it, by boil- 
of the tools employed in the workmanlhip, and which, ing it ia water with common fait and alum, or iome- 
m the bands of an European, would not be thought tiroes lime juices and in order to give it that fine porple 
fufhcient-ly perfect for the moil ordinary purpoits,— . colour which they calljGttto, they boil it iu water with. 
They are rudely and niarti finally formed, by the gold- brimftone. The manner of making the Little ball* 
fmith (fitmdi), from any old iron he can pick up. with which their work* are fometimes ornamented, is- 
jttar/Utn'i When you engage one of them to execute a piece aa follows. They take a piece of charcoal, and having 
jiaumi if of work, hi* firft requeft, is ufualfy for a piece of iron cut it flat and fmooth, they make in it a final! hole, 
Sumatra, hoop, to nuke his wiredrawing inftrument ; an old which they fill with gold dull, and this melted in the 
'■ '*'" hamFwr bead, ftuck in a block, ferves for an anvil ; fire becomes a little ball. They are very inexpert at 
and a pair of compafle* ia often compelled of two old finishing and polilhiog the plain parts, hinge*, (crews,, 
nails tied together at one end. The gold is melted and the like, beingin this as much excelled by the Eu- 
in apiece of Ifrmt or earthen rice -pot, or fometimes ropean artifts, a* thefe fall flwrt of them, in the fiuenefk 
in a crucible of their own make, of ordinary clay. In ana minuicncis of the foliage. ,Thc Cbincfe alfo make 
general they ufe no bellows, hut blow the fire with fillagree mofliy of filver, which looks elegant, but wama> 
their mouths, through a joint of bamboo ; and if the likewife the extraordinary delicacy of the Malay work, 
■uantity of metal to be melted ia confiderable, three or The price of the workmanlhip depends upon the difaV 
bur perfons fit round tberr furnace, which it an old cnlty or uncommonnefs of the pattern. In.fonic arti- 
broken ouallee or iron pot, and blow together. At ties of nfual demand, it docs not exceed one third of 
aTadang alone, where the manufacture is more confi- the value of the gold 1 but iu nutters of fancy, it i* * 
dcrabk, they have adopted the Cbinefe bellows. Their generally equal to it. 
method of drawing the wire differs but little from that FILLET, or Fu.kt, in architecture, denotes a. 
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little fquare member or ornament ufed i 



■fil'et 

H and on divers occafkms, but generally as a fort of __ 
, ^'* ter - rona over a greater moulding. 

* ' ' The fillet ii the fame with what the French call re- 
- glet, banJe, and bmdelcltt ; the Italian* Sfla or 1'iJlcUa. 

Fillet, in heraldry, a kind of orle or bo rdure,. con- 
taining only a third or fourth part of the breadth of 



'[ no ] Fit 

divers place* ter given him by his wife Ccfonit, which (lory n men- IBenaa 
tioned by the fame poet. Ovid likewife aflbrcs us, that 1 
tliii wan the ufiial effect of fueh potion*. , a J 

The ingredient! they were made of were "of various ' 
forts | feveral of which applied by themfelves were 
thought effectual. 

FILTRATION, the aft of palling any liquor 



the common bordure. It is fuppofed to be withdrawn through a (litre, called alfo colaiure, ptrcolaiim 

inwards, and is of a different colour from the field. It trait/eolation. See Filter, and Chjmistii, n° 568. 

runt quite round) near the edge, at a lace over a cloak. FIMBRIA, Fringet. The extremities or borders 

Fillet . is alfo ufed for an ordinary drawn like the of the tubas Fallopianz were formerly thus called; the 

bar from the finifler point of the chief acrofs the Ihield, word (igolfying ^fringe d border, which that part refemblej. 

' a fcarf -, though it is fome timet alfo feen FIMBRIATED, in heraldry, an ordinary with a 

narrrow border or hem of another tindure. 

FIN, in natural hiftory, a well-known part of fifties, 
confiding of a membrane fupported by rays, or little 
bony or cartilaginous officles. 

The office of the fins hat commonly been fuppofed 
to be analogous to that of feathers in fowls ; and to 
affift the fifi in its progreffive motion, or fwimmiDg : 
hut the later naturalifts find this a miltake. 

The tail is the great inltrument of fwimniiiig : the 
fins only ferve to keep the fifh upright, and prevent va- 
cillation or wavering. See Ichthyology. 

FINAL, in general, whatever terminates or con- 
cludes a thing; najmol judgment , final fentence, See. 

Final Caufe, is the end for which the thing is done. 
The final caufe is- the firft thing in the intention of a 
perfon who does a thing ; and' the laft in the execu- 
m. See Cavs a. 

Final Letter*, among the Hebrew grammarians, five 
letters fo called, becaufe tbey have a different figure 
at the end of words from what they have in any other 
fituation. 

Final, in geography, a port-town of Italy, fubjeet, 
to Genoa, and fituatcd on the Mediterranean, about 
3 7 miles fouth-weft of that city. It was fold to the 
Gcuocfc in 1 7 1 3, by the emperor Charles VI. E.Long. 
9. 12. N. Lat. 44- 30. 

FINANCES, in the Freach policy, denote the re- 
venues of the king and ftate : much the fame with the 
treafury or exchequer of the Engliih, and the fifcus of 
the Romans. — The word is derived from the German 



in the fituation of a hend, feffe, croft, &C. 

' According to Guillim, the fillet is a fourth part of 
■the chief, and is placed in the chief point of the efcut> 

Fii.lht is alfo ufed among painters, gtlders, &c. for 
a little rule or reglet of leaf-gold, drawn over certain 
mouldings ; or on the edges of frames, panncls, Sec. 
cfpecially when painted white, by way of enrichment. 

Fillets, in the manege, are the loins of a horle, 
-which begin at the place where the hinder- part of the 
fuddle reft, 

FILLY, a term among horfe- dealers, to denote the 
female or mare colt. 

FILM, a thin Ocin or pellicle. In plants, it is ufed 
for that thin, woody (kin, which feparatcs the feeds in 
the pods, and keeps them apart. 

FILTER, or Fi-ltre, iacheroiftry, Ac. a piece of tion. 
woollen doth, linen, paper, or other matter, fome of 
which are in the form of hollow inverted cones, ufed to 
filtrate or {train liquors through. The filtre hat the 
fame ufe and effect with regard to liquids that the fievc 
or fearce has in dry matters. 

Filters are of two forta. The firft are Ample pieces 
of paper or cloth, through which the liquor is pafTed 
without farther tremble. The fecond are twifted up 
like a fkain or wick, and firft wetted, then fqueezed, 
and one end put in the veffel that contains the liquor to 
be filtrated ; the other end is to be out, and hang 
down below the furface of the liquor ; by means here- 
of the purcft part of the liquor diftils drop by drop < 



of the veffel, leaving the coarier part behind. This Jtaante, " fcraping, ufury." Though Du Cange choo- 



filter afts ai a iiphon. 

Filtes is alfo a charm, fuppofed to have a virtue 
of infpiring love. The word ia derived from staff*** 
which fignifie* the fame thing, of •'*»>, amo " I love. 

The Greeks, when their love was without fuccefs, 
had feveral arts to proenre the affections of their belo- 
ved. The Tbeflallan women were famous for their 
fkill in this as' well as other magical practices. The 
means whereby it was effected were of divers forts ; it 
was fometimes done by potions called »'*'?*, which are 
frequently mentioned in authors of both languages. 
Juvenal (peak) thus : 

Hie magkm tffirt c mrfm, tit TbtjfM vndU 
Philtra, y*ifoi <-elt<mt minUm Vixiremariti. 

Their operations were violent and dangerous, and com- 
monly deprived fuch as drank them of thi' 



fes rather to deduce it from the barbarous Latin jinan- 
tia, freflath pecuniar ia. 

Council of the Finances, correfponds to our lords- 
commiffionert of the treafury : the comptroller-general 
of thefininea, to our lord high treafurer. 8tc 

The French have a peculiar kind of figures, or nu- 
meral character, which they call ehiffre de finance. 

FINCH-KiND, in ornithology, an appellation gi- 
ven to a genus of birds known among authors by the 
name of Funoilla. See that article. 

Finch (Heneage), earl of Nottingham, the fon of 
Sir Heneage Finch, fome time recorder of London, 
and of a younger branch of the Winchelfea family, was 
born in 1621. By ,b is good parts and diligence, he 
became a noted proficient in the municipal laws; was 
made folicitor- general by Charles II. on his reftoia- 



Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos report, that Lucullus tion, and was very active in the profecution of the re< 
' the Roman general firft loft his reafon, and afterwards gicidet. In 1670, he was appointed attorney-gene 
bis life, by one of them. Lucretius the poet ended bis ral ; about three yeart after, lord keeper of the great 



life by the fame way ; and Caiut Caligula, as Sue to. 
jtiut reports, was driven into a fit of madneft by a fil- 



feal, on the removal of the earl of Shaftefbury ; and 
lord chancellor in 1675. He was created earl of Not- 
tingham 
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Tire t Ingham in 1681 j and died the year following, being np or rejoining the parts of any cloth, fluff, or the 

" — v— ■ quite worn out by the fatigue* of bufiocia. He pub- like, torn or rent in tbe droning, wearing, Sec. 

liihed fevcral fpeeches on the trial* of the judge* of It is prohibited to fine dram pieces of foreign manu- _ 

king Charlei I. with fame few other thing*; and left fa&ure upon tbofe of our own, as hoi formerly been * 

behind him Chancery Report* in MS. practifed. Sec RiMTtRixa. 

FINE, that which u pure and without mixture. Fins-Stiller, in the diftillery. That branch of the 

Tbe term ia particularly ufed in fpeaking of gold or art which is employed on the diftilling the fpirit from. 

filvrr. treacle or other preparations or recrementa of fugar,.it 

Fine, in law, bath divert applications. Sametimet ctHeAfitte-J&Hing, by way of diftinction from malt-Hill- 

itiiufedfora formal conveyance of lands or tene- ingj and the perfon who eKercUettbis part of tbe trade 

merits, or of any thing inheritable, being m efe tempo- is called afine-fiillar. 

tis finis, in order to cut off all coatroveruca. Others The operation in procuring the fpirit from (agar is 

dehne it to be a final agreement between perfon*, con- the lame with that ufed in .making the malt -fpirit ; a 

cerning any lauds or rents, See. of which any fuit or waih of the faccharine matter being made with water 

writ is depending between them ia any court. from treacle, Sec. and fermented with yeaft. It it ufunl 

Fine, fometimes fignifies a fura of money paid fos to add in this cafe, however, a conuderable portion of 

entering lands or tenements let by leafe ; and fame- malt, and fometimes powdered jalap, to the ferment - 

times a pecuniary mulct for an offence committed a- ing back*. The malt accelerates the fermentation, 

gain ft the king and hi* laws, or againft the lord of the and make* the fpirit come out the cbeaper, and the 

manor. . jalap prevent* the rife of any mufby head on the fur- 

llwijl. ' FiNMt for ASvnothm, in feodal law. One of the face of the fermenting liquor, lb a* to leave a greater 

"*■"<*'■ attendants or confequeoces of tenure by vaffalfhip. opportunity for the free acceft of the air, and thus to 

Kt/iaaT-Strviee, wat that of fines doe to the lord tor marten the work, by tuning the foamy into a hitting 

every alienation, whenever the tenant had occafion to fermentation. 

make over his land to another. This depended on the FINERS tf Gold and SiLvia, are tbofe who pu- 
na ture of the feodal connection 1 it not being reafon- rify and part thofe metal* from other coa'rfer ones by 
able nor allowed) that a feudatory Ihould transfer bit Arc and acids. They are alfo called parUrt in our oM 
lord's gift to another, and fubftitute a new tenant to law-books, and fometimes drparftrt. 
do the ferries: in his own ftrad, without the content of FINERY, in the iron-works, it one of the two 
the lord : and, at the feodal obligation wat considered forges at which they hammer the fow or pig iron. 
a* reciprocal, the lord alfo could not alienate hit feig- Into the finery they firft put the pigs of iron, pis- 
nory without the confent of hit tenant, which coofent cing three or four of them together behind the fire, 
of hit wat called an attornment. This rcftrauit upon with a little of one end thrnft into it ; where, fofteo- 
the lord toon wore away ; that upon the tenant oonti- ing by degrees, they ftir and work them with long 
nued longer. For, when every thing came in procci* bar* of iron, and eapofe at different timet different 
of time to be bought and fold, the lord* would not parti to the blaft of the bellow*, in order to refine it 
a licence to their tenants to aliene, without a fine at equally a* polfible, till tbe metal runs together with 
„ paid 1 apprehending that, if it was reafon able atnundmafto! lump, which they call a b/dfUoom. They 
for the heir tq pay a fine or relief on the renovation of then take this out, and give it a few ftrokes with their 
hit paternal eftate, it wat much more reafon&ble that fledge* ; afterwards they carry it to a great heavy 
a ft ranger ihould make the fame acknowledgment on hammer, raifed by the motion of a water-wheel ; 
his admiffion to a newly porchafed feud. In England, where,, applying it dcxtcroully to the blown, they pre- 
theft fines feem only to have been exacted from the fently beat it out into a thick fhort iquare. This they 
king's tenants 1* raphe, who were never able to aliene put into the finery again, and heating it red-hot, they 
without a licence ; but at to common perfons, they work it under the fame hammer till it comet to be in 
were at liberty, by magna charta, and the ftatute of the fhape of a bar ie tbe middle, but with two fquare 
quia emplora (if not earlier), to aliene the whole of knob* at tbe end*, which they call an aaamj. It it 
their eflate, to be holden of the fame lord at they then carried into the other forge called the chaffrj. 
themfclves held it of before. Bot the king's tenants FINEERING. See VtMEEfciNO. 
in capite, not being included under the general word* FINESSE, a French term, of late current in Eng- 
-of thefe ftatute*, could not aliene without a licence : liih. Literally, it ia of no farther import than our 
for if 'hey did, ft was in ancient ftricinef* an abfolute EnglUhjWw/i; but among u* it it chiefly ufed to de- 
iorfeitUTC of the land ; though fome have imagined -note that peculiar delicacy or fubtilty perceived in 
otherwife- But thii feverity wat mitigated by the 11a- work* of the mind, and the niceit and mo*, fecret and 
tute 1 Edw. III. c. 12. which ordained, that in fuck fublime part* of any fcience or art, 
cafe the land* Ihould not be forfeited, but a reafonable It it fometimes ufed to eapreft that kind of fubtilty 
fine be paid to the king. Upon which ftatute it waa made ufe of for the pursofea of deception, 
fettled, that one-third of the yearly value mould be FINGAL, king of Morven, in ancient Caledonia, 
paid for a licence of alienation ; but, if the tenant He nonrifhed in the third century t and according to 
prcfumed to aliene without a licence, a foil year's va- the Irilh hiftorie* died in tbe year 283, although there 
lue fhould be paid. Thefe fines were at la ft totally ia iome reafon from Offian'i poems for placing hi* 
taken away by ftatute 1 2 Car. II. c. 24. See Khiokt- death a few years later. Fingal wat defcended in all 
Stroke. probability from thofe Celtic tribe* who were the firft 

Fins-Drawing, or JRenier'mg, a, dexterous fewing inhabitant! of Britain. Tradition, and the poem* of 

Vol. VII, Part I. Hb Offiaa, 
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Fhigil. Offian, give him a long line of royal anctflors, fucb as nefs. He 
. ■ Comba], Trenmor, Trathal, Ac. who - had ail reigned 
over the fame territory. Whether this territory was 
bounded by the Caledonian foreft, or extended fome- 
what farther to the fonih, towards the Roman pro- 
vince, it uncertain ; but there is no doubt of its ha- 
g extended over all the north and weft Highlands 



f 1 N 

the univerfal protector of the diftrefled ; 

:nt fed from Fingal.— ' O Ofcar! bend " 
the ftrong in arms, but fparc the feeble hand. Be 
thou a dream of many tides againil the foes of thy 
people ; but like the gale that moves the grafs to 
thofe who ailt thine aid : fo Trenmor lived ; fuch Tra- 
thal was; and fuch has Fingal been. My a 



comprehending the Hebrides, whofe petty chiefs were fupport of the injured ; the weak relied behind the 

all fubject to the king of Morven. His principal place lightning of my ftecL' Thefe were the maxims of 

of refidence was Selma, which was probably in the true heroifm, to which he formed hie grandfon. Hii 

neighbourhood of Glenco, fuppofed to be the Cona fame is reprefented as every where fpread ; the greateft 

of Ofiisn ; though fame imagine it to have been in heroes acknowledge his fuperiority; his enemies tremble 

Strath Con an in Moray. The truth feems to be, at his name ; and the higheft encomiums that can be 

that as Fingal and his people lived by hunting, they bellowed on one whom the poet would moll exalt, is 

often (hifted their habitation. Hence, in all parts of to fay, That his foul was like the foul of Fingal. 

the Highlands we find, in the names of places, build- Wherever he appears, we behold the hero. The ob- 

iugo, &c. fuch monuments as juftify their fevers! jects he purfues are always great ; to bend the proud, 

claims for the honour of Fingal's reGdence. Fingal to protect the injured, to defend his friends, t 



acquired great fame by his proweio in arms. He madi 
many fuccebful incurfions into the Roman province, 
from whence he carried away thofe fpoil) which his 
fon fo often mentions under the names of the wine of 
thtjlrrngtr, and the tvax of the Jlrangtr* By (ea we 
find him frequently making voyages' to Scandinavia, 
the Orkneys, and Ireland; called by Oflian Locbiia, 
Inmjhirt, and VUin. Several of thefe expeditions were 
celebrated by his fon in epic poems, of which two on- 
ly remain, Fingal and Temora. Id the laft of thefe 
, poems, we find Fingal fighting together with his 
grandfon Ofcar. How long he lived afterwards Is un- 
certain. He is faid to have died a natural death ; and 
therefore none of bis fon's poema relate to this event, 
though it is occaGonally mentioned in many of them. 



by generofity more than by force- 
Some ftrokes of human imperfection and frailty are 
what ufualiy give us the molt clear view and the mutt 
feniible imprenion of a character, becaufc t hey prefenC, 
to us a man fuch as we have feen; they rccal kuown 
features of human nature. When poets go beyond 
tliis range, and attempt to defcribe a faultlcfs hero, 
they, for the molt part, fet before ua a fort of vague 
undiftinguilhable character, fuch as .the imagination 
cannot lay hold of; or rcalife to itlelf as the object of 
affection- But Fingal, though exhibited without any 
of the common human failings, is nevctthelefs a real 
man; a character which touches and interclts eveiy 

We may obterve, that Fingal appears to have been 



" Did thy beauty laft, O Ryno : Stood the ftrength no lefs a poet than a warrior ; at leaft, in all thofe 
-* — -borne Ofcar? Fingal himfelf pa fled away ; and paflages afcribed to him in the poems of his fon, there 
.11- ~r l:_ r„.i L„..-. t ._» u._ a t*l_ i_i_n. :. . ^.-.J-m.^j' ^' 



the halls of bis fathers have forgot his fteps. The blaft 
of the north opens thy gates, O king, and I behold 
thee fitting on mill, dimly gleaming in all thine arms. 
Thy form now is not the terror of the valiant : but 
like a watery cloud, when we fee the Aars behind it, 
with their weeping eyes. Thy fhield is like the aged 
moon i thy fword vapour half kindled with fire. Dim 
and feeble is the chief who travelled in brightntfs be- 






d loflinefs that elevates them above the 
ayle even of Offian. The following paffage 
from the poem of Cart boa may be taken as a fpeci- 
men of Fingal's poetry. "— * Raife, ye bards,' laid 
the mighty Fingal, ' the praife of unhappy Moina. 
Call her gholl, with your fongs, to our hills; that (he 
may reft with the fair of Morven, the funbtams of other 
days, and the delight of heroes of old. — 1 have feen 
n the winds of the defert, and ihe walls of Bald ut ha, but they were defolate. The 



fore- But thy fteps a: 

the florins darken in thy band. Thou takeft the fun 
in thy wrath, and hide ft him in thy clouds. The font 
of little men are afraid, and a thoufaad mowers de- 

fcend." — Birrathon. 

" The charader of Fingal (Dr Blair obferves) is 
perhaps the molt perfect that was ever drawn by 



fire had refounded in the halls ; and the voice of the 
people is beard no more. The Bream of Clutha was 
removed from its place by the fall of the walls. The 
thiftle fhook, there, its lonely head; the mofs whittled 
to the wind. The fox looked out from the windows ; 
the rank grafs of the wall waved round his head. De- 
poet, for we may boldly defy all the writers of ami- folate is the dwelling of Moina I filence is in the houfe 
quity to mow us any hero equal to Fingal. Through- of her fathers. Raife the fong of mourning, O baids, 
out the whole of Offian' s works, he is prefented to us over the land of ftrangers. They have but fallen be- 
in all that variety of lights which give the full difplay fore us ; for, one day we mult fall.— Why doft thou 
of a character. In him concur almoft all the qualities build the hall, fon of the winged days ? Thou lookeft 
that can ennoble human nature ; that can either make from thy towers to-day ; yet a few years, and the blaft 
us admire the hero, or love the man. He is not only of the debit comes; it howls in thy empty court, and 
unconquerable in war, but he makes his people happy whittles round thy half- worn fhield. — And let the blaft 
by his wifdom in the days of peace. He is truly the of the defart come ! We mail be renowned in our day. 
father of his people. He is known by the epithet of The mark of my arm mail be in the battle, and my 
' Fingal of tbe mildelt look,' and diftinguilhed on name in the fong of bards. Raife the fong ; fend round 
every occafion by humanity and generality. He is the fhell: and let joy be heard in my hall. When 



merciful to his foes, full of affection to his child n 
liill of concern about bis friends, and, never mentions 
Agandecca, his tirit love,, without the utnioft tenders 



thou, fun of heaven, (halt fail ? if thou fbalt fail, thou 
mighty light 1 if thy brightnefs is for a feafon, like 
Fingal; our fame mall furvive thy beams.' — Such was 
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Fingen the Joy of Fingal in the day of hit joy. Hit thoufand were obliged to have recourfe to a mechanical force Fire. 

, Fi "' tarda leaned forward from their feat*, to hear the voice or impulfe as the ultimate caufe of fire in all cafes. — v— 

v '' of the king. It was like the raufic of the harp on the Thus Boyle tells ub, that when a piece of iron becomes 

gale of the fpring. Lovely were thy thought*, O Fin- hot by hammering, " there is nothing to make it fo, 

gal ! Why had not Oman the ftrength of thy foul f except the forcible motion of the hammer impreffing 

But thou ftandcft alone, my father ; and who can e- a vehement and rarioufjy determined agitation on the 

qual the king of Morven '." fmall parts of the iron." Bacon defines beat, which 

FINGERS, in anatomy, the extreme part of the he makes fynonymous with fire, to be " an expanfivc 

hand divided into five members. See Anatomy, n°56. undulatory motion in the minute particles of a body, 

FINING of Liquors. See Clarification. whereby they tend with fome rapidity from a centre 

FINISTERRE, the moftweflerly cape orpromon- toward* a circumference, and at the fame time a little 

tdry of Spain, in to. 15. W. Long, and 43° N. Lat. upwards." Sir Ifaac Newton {aid nothing pofitive 

This cape is likewife the molt wefterly part of the upon the fubjcct ; but conjectured that grofs bodies 

continent of Europe. and light might be convertible into one another ; and 

FINITE, fomething bounded or limited, in con- that great bodies of the fize of our earth when vio- 

tradiftinftion to Infinite. lently heated, might continue and increafe their heat by 

FINLAND (the duchy of), is bounded on the the mutual action and reaction of their parts, 
weft by the gulph of Bothnia, on the eaft. by Mufcovy, But while the mechanical philofophers thus endea- 
on the fouth by the gulph of Finland and Ingria, and voured to account for the phenomena of fire upon the 
on the north by Bothnia and Lapland. It 11 about fame principles which they judged fufficieot to explain 
200 miles in length, and almoft as much in breadth, thofe of the univerfe in general, the chemilts as ftre- 
It contains many lakes ; in which are feveral iflands, nuoufly afferted that fire was a fluid of a certain kind, 
which are generally rocks or inacceffible mountains, diftinft from all others, and universally prefent 
The inhabitants are fmall of fUture, capable of endu- throughout the whole globe. Boerhaave particularly 
ring hardships, and good foldiers. The. Ruffians have, maintained this doctrine ; and in fupport of it brought 
for fome time rendered themfelves matters of a good the following argument, that fteel and flint would 
part of this province ; the reft belongs to Sweden. It ftrike fire, and produce the very fame degree of heat in 
is divided into feven provinces : 1 . Finland ; 3. Caja- Nova Zembla which they would do under the equa- 
na; 3. Thavafthia ; 4. Nyeland; 5. Savolaxia; rj. Ca- tor. Other arguments were drawn from the increafed 
relia \ and, 7. Kexholmia. weight of metalline calces, which they fuppofed to pro- 
Finland Proper ia an agreeable country, and lies ceed from the fixing of the element of fire in the fub- 
over-againft the city of Stockholm, near the place ftancc whofe weight was thus increafed. Bythefeexpe- 
where the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland meet- It riments Mr Boyle himfelffeems to have been ftaggered ; 
is" divided into South and North Finland. It is di- as he publithed a treati'fe on the poffibility of making 
verfified with mountains, forcfta, lakes, meadows, and fire and flame ponderable ; though this was direft- 
pleafant fields. The inhabitants fait the fifh they do ly contrary to his own principles already quoted. For 
not coufume themfelvea, and fend it into foreign coun- a long time, however, the matter was moft violently 
tries. difputed ; and the mechanical philofophers, though 
FINNINGIA, or Fenhingia, (ane. geog.), the their arguments were equally inconclufivc with thofe 
true reading for Eningia in Pliny, which he makes an of their adversaries, at laft prevailed through the pre- 
■fland, but is more truly a pcnmfula. Now Finland, a judice in favour of Sir Ifaac Newton, who indeed had 
province of Sweden. Ftanl, or Fbmi, the people ; fcarce taken any active part in the conteft. 
whofe ferocity was extraordinary, poverty extreme, That the caufe of fire cannot be any mechanical 
herbs their food, [kino their covering, and the ground motion which wc can imprefs, is very evident ; becaufe 
their couch 1 regardlef* of man and of gods, they at- on mechanical principles an effect mull always be pro- 
tained to a very difficult thing, not to have a finglc portionable to the caufe. In the cafe of fire, however, 
with to form, (Tacitus.) the effect is beyond all calculation greaterthan the caufe, 
FIR tree, in botany. See Pin us. fuppofing the latter to be only a mechanical percuf- 
FIRE, in phyfiology, fignifies that fiibtile invifible lion, as in the cafe of hammering iron till it be red 
caufe by which bodies arc expanded or enlarged in hot. By a few ftrokes of an hammer, the particles of 
bulk, and become hot to the touch ; fluids are rarefied a piece of iron, we fhall allow, may be fet in a violent 
into vapour; folid bodies become fluid, and in like motion, and thus produce fire. If, however, we di- 
irianner are at laft diffipated, or if incapable of being reft the motion of theft particles upon another body 
carried off in vapour are at length melted into glafs. whofe parts are at reft, and in fome degree coherent. 
It feems likewife to be the chief agent in nature on it is plain that the latter will refill and diminifh the 
which animal and vegetable life have an immediate motion of the particle* already moved, in proportion 
dependence, and without which it does not appear to their vii inertU, as well as the cohefion of the paita 
that nature itfdf could fubfitt a tingle moment. of the fecond body, if indeed wc can fuppofe tht -ait 
The difputts concerning fire, which for a long time inerlit of matter to be different from the effect of gra- 
dlvided philofophers, have now in a great meafure, vitatioo, cohefion, or fome other power acting upon 
though not wholly, fubfided. The celebrated philofo- it. By no argumentation whatever, then, can we 
phers of the laft century, Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, Atuw upon mechanical principles, why fire Ihould have 
were of opinion, that fire was no dillinct fubftance fuch a tendency to increafe and multiply itfelf without 
from other bodies, but that it confifted entirely in the end, as we fee it has, even abstracting from all con- 
violent motion of the parts of any body. As no mo- fideratipn of the uecoffity of air for continuing the ac- 
tion, however, can be produced without a caufe, they tion of fire. 
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The action of the air in augment™ jr and eontiav- exnariatcata, that ire is rampofsdi of deeeuVgjfticaitd 
ing the power of fire, fcems fcerce >t all to have been air and phlogiAoa. But it » now afecrtaioed beyond w 
confidercd by thole who Srft undertook aa inveftiga- all poffihilky of difpute, that the refuli of loch a com- 
tion of the fubjea. It evidently gave life to the biaatioa it not fire, bat fixed air : fo that we awed not 
Hutch iofonian hypothefia, that fire, light, and air, take any farther notice of thU hypoihefn than juft te 
were convertible into one another. This, however, ii obierve, that it would have been altogether natcaibk, 
equally unteuible with the mechanical hypothec* : for even though this difcovery had not been made ) be- 
later difooveriea have mown, that our atinofphcre i* caufe the dephlogiftieated air kfetf k not a Staple but . 
compofed of two diftinct fluids, only one of which U a compound fufallauce, a* has already been obferved ; 
fit for fop porting flame t and if we fnould fuppofe thia and that in all cafct of oombuftion the one part of the 
to be the only proper air, it !■ in like manner demon, a ir is fcpeiatcd from the other. 

ft rated, that this pure fluid is not homogeneous, but It was long ago ebferved by Sir [fane Newton, that 

compofed of a gravitating and non -gravitating tub- heat was certainly conveyed by a medium more fubrifc: 

fiance ; the latter of which only has the properties of than the common air 1 becanfc two thermometer*. one 

fire : fo that this element is ftill as invifible at ever; included in the vacuum of an air-pump, the other pla- 

nor can it be Ihown by any experiment that jireperfe ced in the open air, at an equal diAance from the fire, 

hat ever been changed into a palpable or gravitating would grow squally hot in nearly the fame time The 

fubftance. confequence ofthis, had he purfuett the thought, was. 

The experiment* which firfl feemed to bring this that fire itfclf was equally prcftnt ia all places, and as 
difpute to a decittoR were thofc of Dr Black, concern- active where there was no terxcftrial matter aa where 
ing what he called latent beat ; on which fomc other there was. New improvements in the air-pump have 
names, fuck aa abfiokii beat, jpedjk fire, 4c. have been enabled fucceeding philoibphtra to make more perfect. 
bellowed, very little to the advancement qf Science in vacuums, fuch aa it has been fuppofed even, the aleAric 
general. From tbcfe difcovcries it appears, that fire matter cannot oab through. It it not to be doubted, 
may exift in bodies in fuch a manner at not to difcover however, that, even there, the thermometer would be 
itfclf in any other way than by it* action upon the heated by a fire at well at ia the open air. Fire, there- 
minute part* of the body ; but that fuddcnly this fore, exifts and a£U where there is 00 other matter, 
action may be changed in fuch a manner as no longer and of confequence is a fluid per ft, independent of 
to be directed upon the particles of the body itfclf, every terreftrial fubftance, without being generated or 
but upon external objects : in which cafe we then per- compounded of any thing we are yet acquainted with. 
ceive its action by our fenfc of feeling, or difcover it To determine the nature of the fluid, we have only 
by the thermometer, and call it faifillt heal. This ex- to confider whether any other can be difcevercd which 
prelfion, it mull be owned, it improper) and the ufe of will pals through the perfect vacuum juft mentioned, 
the word teat, infixed of fire, has produced fome confu- and act there as fire. Such a fluid we find in the folar 
lion, which it is not now eafy to avoid in fpeakiag on light, which is well known to act even i# wane as the 
thefe fubje&i. By the word beat, we ought always to uioft violent fire. The folar light will likewife ait in 
underftand the effect of fire, or the fluid acting in e the very fame manner in the mod interne cold ; for 
certain manner, rather than the mere element itfclf; M. de Saufiurc hat found, that on the cok) mountain 
which, it is certain, from the experiment* juil men- tup the fun-beams are equally, nay more powerful, than 
tioncd, may exift in fubftance* actually tiid to the on the plain below. It appear*, therefore, that the 
touch. folar light will produce heat independent of any other 

From this difcovery made by Or Black, along with fubftance whatever } that it, where no other body ia 

many others in electricity, and recorded at length in prefent, at leaft a* far as we can judge, except the 

various articles of this work, it is now almoft uaiver- light itfclf, and the body to be acted upon. We can- 

fally allowed, that fire it a diftinct fluid capable of be- not therefore avoid concluding, that a certain modifi- 

iog transferred from one body to another. But when cation of the light of the fun is the caufe which pvodu- 

thit was difcovercd, another oucftion no left perplex- ces heat, eipanfion, vapour, Jtc and anfwem to the 

ing occurred, via. what kind of a fluid it was 1 or whe- reft of the character* given in our definition of fire, aid 

ther it bears any analogy to tbofe with which we are that independent of any other fubftance whatever, 
better acquainted? Here we find two fluid*, viz. the Under the article ELSCTaiciTr, Sect. vi. we have 

folar light, and the electric matter, both of which occa- endeavoured to mow that the electric matter ia no other 

fionally aft as fire, and which therefore fJeem likely than the light of the fun abforbed by the earth, and 

to he all the fame at bottom. By the vulgar, indeed, thus becoming fubject to new law*, and oQuming many 

the matter hat long ago been determined ; and the properties apparently different from what it has when, 

ray* of the fun as well a* the electrical fluid have beta it act* a* light. Even in this cafe it manifefta its iden- 

promifcuoutiy denominated elementary jire. Philofo- tity with fire or light, viz. by producing a matt iotenfe 

phers, indeed, hive withheld their aficnt ; though heat where a large quantity of it paEes through a fmall 

their reafons for fo doing are by no meant apparent, fpace. /« vacuo, indeed, we cannot manage it ia fuch. 

The moil ftrange fuppofitions, however, have been a manner as to make the proof decifive. But though 

made concerning the nature of bath thofe fluids, and this mult be accounted a defect, it never can amount 

an the moft (lender grounds imaginable ; or rather, to any pofitive proof that electricity and fire arc differ* 

on no grounds at all, they have been fuppofed to be ent. We fee that in fome cafes they produce the very 
phloginon itfclf, or to contain a large proportion of fame effects; and if they do not fo ia all, we ought 

it, Mr Scheele went fo far in this way as to form an rather to account for the difference from the variation 

kypethcfii, which he csdeavotued to fuaport by fome of ciicumaanees, and our want of knowledge or abili- 
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tie* to make proper experiments, than to multiply ele- part. The rope n about three quarters of an inch dla- 
J mcnts without any neceflhy, when one is evidently ca- meter, and twice the length of the pole, with a fpring ~~ 
pable □£ anfweiing alt the purpofea of nature. At an; hook at one end", to pais through the ring in the handle 
rate, the experiment* which have already been made, of the baiket when ufed : it it put through the mortife 
nad the proofs adduced from the phenomena of nature, over the pulley, and then drawn tight on each Ode to 
ihow fuch a ftrong affinity between the elements of near the bottom, of the pole, and made fait there till 
fire, light, and electricity, that we may not only aflert wanted. The baiket mould be of ftrong wicker-work, 
their identity upon the moft probable grounds, but lay three feet and & half long, two feet and a half wide, 
it down as a pofttiort againft which no argument of any rounded off at the corners, and four feet deep, round- 
weight has an exifteuce at prefent. For a further dif- ing every way at the bottom. To the top of the baf- 
cuffion of this fubjefi, fee Chemistry, Part I. Sect. i. ket is fixed a ftrong iron curve or handle, with an eye 
Elsctbicity, Stfl.vi. Hhat,Flamb,Fi.uidjtt,&c or ring in the middle ; and to one fide of the bafltet* 

Wild Fikm, a kind of artificial or factitious fire, near the top, is filed a fsnail cord, or guide-rope, of 

which burns even underwater, and that with greater about the length of the pole. When the pole i* raifed, 

violence than out of it and fet againfl a houfe over the window from which 

It in compofed of fulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, any perfons are to- efcape, the manner of ufing it is fo 

nd bitumen ; and is only extiaguilhable by vinegar plain and obvious, that it needs not be defcribed. The 

mixed with land and urine, or by raw hides, molt convenient diftanee from the houfe for the foot 

Its motion or tendency is laid to be contrary to that of the pole to Hand, where practicable, is about 11 on 

of natural fire, and always follows the direction in 14 feet. If two (bong iron ftrapa, about three feet 

which it is thrown ■, whether it be downwards, fide- long, rivetted to a bar croft, and Cpreadieg about 14 

wife, or otherwifc The French call it Gred Jre, or inches at the foot, were fixed at the bottom o£ the pole, 

feu Gregwu, becaufe firft ufed by the Greeks, about the this would prevent its turning round or flipping on the 

year 660; as isobfervedby the Jciuit Petavius, on the pavement. And if a ftrong iron- hoop, os ferule, ri- 

authority of Micetas, Theophanea, Cedrenus, &c vetted (or welded) to a femicircuknr pieee of iron. 

The inventor, according to the fame jefuit, was an fpreading about 12 inches, and pointed at the ends* 

engineer of rleuopous, in Syria, named Cullinicus, who were fixed on at the- top of the pole, it would prevent 

first applied it in the fes- fight commanded by Conftaaw its Hiding againft the wall. 

tine Pogonates againft ibe Saracens, near Cyzicus, in When thefe two laft mentioned irons are fined on,. 

the HeuefpoM j and with fuch effect, that he burnt they give the pole all tbe ftcadinefs of * ladder ; and! 

the whole fleet therewith, wherein were 30,000 men. becaufe it is not eafy, except to perfons who have been 

But others will have it of a much older date ; and ufed to it, to raife and fat upright a pole of 40 feet ot 

hold Marcus Gracchus the inventor : which opinion is more in. length, it will be convenient lo have two fmaU. 

fupportcd by fevers! paflagea both in the Greek and poles or fpars of about two inches diameter, fixed tot 

Roman writers, which (hows it to have been anciently tbe fides of the great pole at about two or three feet. 

ufed by both thefe nations in their wars. above tbe middle of it, by iron eyes rivetted to two 

ConSantine's fuceeffors ufed it on divers occafions plates, fo as to turn every way; the lower end of thefe 
with equal advantage as himfelf ; and what is remark- fpars to reach within a foot of the botom of the great 
able enough is, that they were fo happy m to keep the pole, and to have ferules and ihort fpikes to prevent 
fecret of the compofition to themficlvcs, fo that no other Hiding on the pavement, when ufed occasionally to fop- 
nation knew it in the year 960. port tbe great pole like « tripod. There fhould be 

Hugh king of Burgundy, demanding (hips of the two ftrong afli trundles let through the pole, one ab 

emperor Leo, for the fiege of Frcfne, defired likewife four feet and one at five feet from the bottom, to Hand 

tbe Greek fire. out about eight inches on each fide, and to ferve as> 

F. Daniel gives us a good defcription of the Greek handles or to twitt the rope round in lowering a very 

fire in his account of the fiege of Damietta under St heavy weight. If a block and pulley were fixed at abouG 

Louis. Every body, fays that author, was aliooillied the middle of the rope, above the other pulley, and the 

with the Greek fire, which the Turks then prepared; other part of the rope made to run double, it would 

and the fecret whereof is now loft. They threw it out diminiih any weight in the baiket nearly one-half, and. 

of a. kind of mortar ; and fometimes (hot it with an he very ufeful in drawing any perfon up, to the afTift- 

odd fort of crofs-how, which was ftrongly bent by nnce of thole in the chambers, or for removing any of- 

means of a handle or winch, of much greater force fefts out of a chamber, which it might be dangerouft- 

than the mere arm. That thrown with the mortar to attempt by the flairs. 

fometimes appeared in the air of tbe Gze of a tun, with It has been proved, by- repeated trials, that fuch a 
a long tail, and a noife like that of thunder. The pole as we have been fpeaking of can be railed from 
French by degrees got the fecret of extinguishing it ; the ground, and two or three perfons taken out of the 
in which they fucceeded feveral times. uppes windows of an houfe, and fet down fafttly in the- 
r- Madia* far Preferring from Fins. This machine ftrcet, in the fpace of 35 feconds, or a little more than 
'■ confifts of a pole, a rope, and a bafltet. The pole is half a minute. Sick and infirm perfons, women, chil- 
ol fir, or a common fcaffold pole, of any convenient dren, and many others, who cannot make ufe of a lad- 
length from 36 to 46 feet ; the diameter at bottom, or der, may be fafoly and eafily brought down from any; 
greateft end, about five inches; and at the top, or final- of the windows of an houfe on lire by this machine, 
left end, about three inches. At three fectrfrom the and, by putting a Ihort pole through the handles of the 
top is a mortife through the pole, and a pully fixed bafket, may be removed to any diftanee without being; 
to it of Brady the fame diameter with the pole in (hat taken out of the bafltet. The pole moft always have 
6 the 
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■ the rope ready fixed to it, and may be conveniently by 1 timely application, they will not rrtirigniih them 
~ laid up upon two or three iron hooka under iny (hade after they have reached a frightful height, and feveral - 
or gate-way, and the bafket (hould be kept at the houfes, perhaps near a whole (Ireet, are in flames. The 
watch-boufe. When the pole is laid up, the two fpan floors mull be Handing, and aceef* to the building 
(hould always be turned towards the bead of it. The fafe, otherwife no perfoo can be fuppofed to approach 
balket fhould be made of peeled rods, and the pole and near enough to apply them in a proper manner. Every 
fpars painted of a light Hone-colour, to render it more fire has its beginning for the moll part in fame apart* 
vifible when ufed in the night. ment; and, as foon as difcovered, the family, inftead of 

Maeb'metfortxtiiiguiftmgFitE. In the year 1734; the loCing all prefence of mind, (hould immediately apply 
ftate of Sweden offered a premium of 10,000 crowns one or more of thefe machines, which will then fully 
for the heft method of flopping the progTefs of acci- anfwer the intention. The proper time of applying 
dental fires; whenone Mr Fuches, a German phyfician, them, fuppofes that they are ready at hand. It wiH 
made a preparation for that end, and the experiment be in vain to think of fetching them from any confider- 
was made on a houfe built on purpofe, of dry fir, at able diltance, as it will then be too late for them to 
Legard ifland. In the building were placed feveral perform any important fcrvicej except indeed being the 
tubs of tar and pitch, and a great quantity of chips, probable means of faving fome adjacent houfe, by ex- 
alt which were let on fire ; flames ifluing through the tingnilhing the flames as often aa they break out, till 
top of the houfe, windows, &c. when he threw in one the building firlt on lire is totally confumed, and, by 
of the barrels containing the preparation, which imme- falling into ruins, leaves the other in perfect fafety." 
diately quenched the flames ; a fecond barrel entirely On the 1 9th of May 1761, at noon, Mr Godfrey's 
cleared the (moke away ; and the whole was executed experiment for extinguishing fire, was tried in an houfe 
to the Satisfaction of the Spectators, and to the no fmall erected for that purpofe, near Mary-le-bon. Their 
fatisfaftion of the inventor, who was about to return royal highnefles the duke of York, prince William 
home, when unexpectedly the Garnet broke out again, Henry, prince Henry Frederic, a great number of 
fuppofed to be occafioncd by a fmall quantity of com* perfons of rank and diftinelion, and many of the learn- 
bumble matter being introduced and fct on fire fecretfy ed world, gave their attendance on this lingular occa- 
by fome malicious perfon. Upon this the wrong-head* fion. The houfe, which is of brick, con lift 5 of three 
ed mob fell upon Mr Fuches, and beat him mod un* rooms one above another, a (tair-cafe, chimney, lath- 
mercifully, fo that he narrowly efcaped with his life, and-plafter ceilings, and a kind of wainfeotting round 
He foon after left the country, and never could be the rooms, of rough deal. Exactly at 13 o'clock the 
prevailed on (though (trongly perfuaded by fome of the ground room, and that up one pair of flairs, were fet 
moft eminent citizens) to return. It it faid, another ex- on fire, by lighting the faggots and (havings hud in 

Srimentofthe fame kind was tried in the year 1761 in there for that purpofe: in about 1; minutes the waia- 
olland ; but rendered abortive through the pervert- fcot of the under room was thought to be Sufficiently 
nefs of the populace. in flames, and three of the machines were thrown in ; 

Attempts of a fimilar nature have met with a better which, by alrooft immediate and fudden explofions, in- 
reception in England. Of thefe the moft fuccefsful was ftantaneoufly extinguilhcd the flames, and the very 
that of Mr Godfrey, whofe contrivance is thus dc- fmoke in that apartment in a few minutes totally dif- 
fcribed by Mr Ambrofe Godfrey, grandfon to the in- appeared. By this time, the firemen, &c. who had the 
ventor. " The machine to be employed confifta of a care of throwing in the machines, gave an alarm that 
fmall portion of gunpowder clofcly confined ; which, the flair cafe had taken fire, and that it was neceflary 
when animated by fire, acts by its cla&ic force upon a directly to go to work upon the neat room; which was 
proper medium, and not only divideth it into the mi- accordingly done, and with the fame effect. The expe* 
nutell atoms, but difperfeth it aifoin every direction, fo rimerit, however, hitherto did not univerfally Satisfy; in 
as immediately to cxtinguifh any fire within a certain the lad inflance especially it was thought to be too ha* 
diltance. This medium is a liquor flrongly impregnated (lily put in execution ; and the populace without-fide 
with a preparation of antiphlogittic principles, which by the paling, who were fuppofed to amount to near 
their action uponburntng materials ex tinguilh the flames, 20,000, and whofe curiofity, from the very nature of 
and reduce them in general to the (late of a black coal ; their Situation, remained much diffatisfied, began to 
and, by its oppofite nature to fire, hinders the remain- grow rather riotous, and talked of a fecond bottle-con- 
ing (parks, notwithstanding the admifuon of the air, juror. For the fake of the experiment, therefore, and 
- from kindling the flames afrefh. By this means, the to remove all manner of doubt, Mr Godfrey confented 
great point is obtained, in giving Sufficient time for to* to a third experiment in the upper room, which was 
tally extinguilhing any remains of fire. entirely of wood. The flames were now fullered to get 

" They who prefume that water only will perform to a confiderable height, and even the window-frames 
this will find themtlves greatly miftaken, aa the draught deftroyed, before the machines were thrown in : which, 
of air will certainly rekindle the neighbouring mate- however, anfwered exactly as the former had done ; 
rials, which are very (it to receive a freih flame, the fire and, beiag quite in fight of the out -(landers, met with 
not being extinguished by the quantity of water, but univerfal approbation. 

rather by the expanfioD and rarefaction of its particles. Thefe machines of Mr Godfrey's, it is evident, would 
There are feveral fixes of thefe machines, from five to be of great ufe in extingnifhing fires on Shipboard; and 
fifty pounds weight, in a portable and rather fmall com- might be confidered as a no lefs necefTary jiart of a (hip's 
pa(a, and may generally be carried to any place where lading, than her (lores or ammunition, 
a man can go himfelf. The hint of thefe machines is faid to have been ta- 

M But though thefe machines wall prevent great fire* ken by Dr Godfrey from the invention of one Zachary 

Greyl, 
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Greyl, who exhibited machine* fimilar to thofe of Dr he recommendi to lay a deeper covering on the flairs, rice, 
■ Godfrey, before perfons of the firft rank, but without becaufe the fire commonly afcends by them with the v' " * 
meeting with any encouragement. His machines were greateft velocity, 

made of wood, and the liquor employed was on!; wa- M. Hardey made feveral trials io the years 1775 
ter, and confequently inferior to Dr Godfrey's in its and 1 776, in order to evince the efficacy of a method 
power of extinguifhing fire. The latter is faid to have which he had invented for re (training the fpread of fire 
mixed his water with a certain quantity of oil of vi- in buildings. For this purpofc thin iron plates are 
triol, or with fal ammoniac. Thefe machines, how- .well nailed to the tops of the joifts, &c. the edges of 
s already ohferved, are found to be only fervice- the lides and ends being lapped over, folded together, 
When the roof had and hammered clofe. Partitions, Hairs, and .floors, may 
be defended in the fame manner ; and plates applied 
e fide have been found fufficient. The plates are 
fo thin as not to pre vent the floor from being nailed on 
the joifls, in the fame manner as if this preventative 
uied : they are kept from ruft by being 
aiihed with oil and turpentine. The 



able in the begin o 
fallen in, they had no effect. 

Water-Engine far Extinguifhing Fitl. See HvDRO- 
statics, n= 33. 

In ufing this machine we have the following ii 
provement by Dr Hoffman, which promifes to be of were 1 
great efficacy. As foon as the engine is in readinefa painted c 



fork, ftir into the water that immediately is to be expeoce of this additon, when extending through ■ 
difcharged, feven or eight pounds of pearl-aflles in pow- whole building, is eftimated at about 5 per cent. Mr 
der, and continue to add it in this manner as occafion Hartley has a patent for this invention, and parliament 
requires t taking care that it be directed againft the has voted a turn of money towards defraying the ex- 
timber or wainfcot, Scc.juft beginning to burn, and not pence of his numerous experiments. The fame prefer- 
wafled againft the brickwork: or, where time will ad- vuiive may alfo be applied to Ihips, furniture, Sec. 
mit, diflblve any quantity of pearl-afhes in a copper with Lord Mahon has alfo difcovered and publilhed a very- 
water, and as fall as it diflblves, which will be in a few fimplc and effectual method of fee uriug every kind of 
minutes, mix a pail full with the water in the engine, building againft all danger of fire. This method he 
pretty often ; and whatever burning wood it is played has divided into three parts, viz. under- flooring, extra- 



will be extinguifhed as if it was dipped ii 
and will not burn afreih in the part extinguished. 

Eufy MttboJ of Ext'mguijb'mg Fins in Chimntyi. It is 
well known, that the inner parts of chimneys eafi- 
ly take fire; the foot that kindles therein emits a 
greater Same, according as the tunnel is more eleva- 
ted, becaufe the inferior air feeds the fire. If thiss 



lathing, and inter- fecuring. 

The method of underquoting is either (ingle or double. 
In tingle underflooring, a common ftrong lath of oak or 
fir, about one-fourth of an inch thick, mould be nailed 
againft each fide of every joift, and of every main tim- 
ber, fupporting the floor which is to be fecured. Other 
fimilar laths are then to be nailed along the whole length 
could therefore be fuppreffed, the fire would foon be of the joifts, with their end* butting againft each other. 
extinguifhed. In order to this, fome difcharge a pi- The top of each of tbefe laths or fillets ought to be at 
flol into the chimney, which produces no effect t othera i-j- inch below the top of the joifti or timbers againft 
lay under the chimney a copper full of water ; but the which they are nailed ; and they will thus form a fort 
vapours that rife from it, far from extinguifhing the of (hull ledge on each fide of all the joifls. Theft 
fire, feem to give it new force. Water thrown into fillets are to be well bedded in a rough plafter here- 
the chimney at top is equally of no effect, becaufe it after mentioned, when they are nailed on, fo that there 



comes down through 'the middle of the tunnel, 

along the fides. It would be more advifable to Hop 
with dung the upper orifices of the tunnel for quench- 
ing the fire. But tbe fureft and readied method is, to 
take a little gunpowder, and having humected it with 
fpittle for binding it, to form it into final! maffes, and 
fo throw it into the heart of the chi 
is burnt, and has produced a confiderable vapoi 
cond, afterward* a third, are thrown, and fo on, at 
much as is neceflary. In a little time the fire is ex- 
tinguifhed, and, as it were, choakedby this vapour; and 
cakesof inflamed foot are feen to fall from the tunnel, 
till at laft not tbe leaft veftige of fire appears. 

Securing SuUdmgt againft Fire. Dr Hales propofe 



may be no interval, between them and the joifls ; and 
the fame plafter ought to be fpread with a trowel upon 
the tops of all the fillets, and along the fides of that 
part of the joifts which is between the top of the fillets 
and the upper edge of the joifls. In order to fill up < 
the intervals between the joifts that fupport the floor, 
When it flutrt pieces, of common laths, whofc length is equal to 
the width of thtfe intervals, fhould be laid in the con- 
trary direction to the joifts, and eloft together in a 
row, fo as to touch one another : their ends mull reft 
upon the fillets, and they ought to bo well bedded in 
the rough plafter, but are not to be fattened with nails. 
They muft then be covered with one thick coat of the 
igh platter, which is to be fptead over them to the 



o check the progrefs of fires by covering the floors of level of tbe tops of the joifts : and in a day or two 

the adjoining houfes with earth. The propofal is this plafter mould be trowelled over clofe to the fides 

founded on an experiment which he made with a fir- of the joiits, without covering the tops of the joifts 

board half an inch thick, part of which he covered with it. 

with an inch depth of damp garden mould, and then In the method of' double -flooring, the fillets and 

lighted a fire on the furface of the mould ; though the. fhort pieces of laths are applied in the manner already 

fire was kept up by blowing, it was two hours before described 1 hut the coat of rough plafter ought to be 

the board was bumt through, and the eai'.h prevented little more than half as thick as that in the former 

it from flaming. The thicker the earth is laid on the method. Whilft this rough plafter is laid on, fome 

floors, tbe belter ; however, Dr Hales apprehends that more of the Ihort pieces of laths above mentioned muft 

tht depth of an inch will generally be fufficient { and be kid in the intervals between the joifti upon the firft 

4. coat,, 
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coat; and be dipped deep in it. They mould be laid which burning and cauterifing the epidermis, hardened 

• Mclofc at poilible to each other, and in the fame di- and enabled the ikin to refill the fire. 

rcction with the firft layer of short laths. Over thil Indeed, this is no new thing : Amb. Pare 1 aflures 

fecund layer of (kortlatht there nmft be fprcad another us he bad tried k on himfelf j that after wathlng the 

coat of rough plafter, which mould be trowelled level hands in urine, and with unguent um aureum, one may 

vkh the tops of the joifts without rifing above them, fafely warn them in melted lead. 

The rough plafter may be made of coarfe lime and He add* alio, that by warning bis hand* in the juice 

liair ; or, inftead of hair, hay chopped to abont three of onions, be could bear a hat (hovel on them while it 

inches in length .may be fub diluted with advantage, melted lead. 

Ok meatureof common faugh fend, two aaeafure* of Fire, in theology. See Hell. 

flacked lime, and three raeafares of chopped hay, will We read nf the ficrcd fire in the firft temple of Jeru- 

iorm in general -a very good proportion, when fuffi- falcm, which came down from heaven : it was kept 

ciendy beat up together in the manner of common with the utmoft care, and they were forbidden to car- 

mortar. The hay ftould be put in after the two other ry any ftrangc five into the temple. This fire is one 

rcdieuta are well beat up together with water, of the five things which the Jews conief* wept wanting 

'bio putter mould be made fttff ; and when the floor- in the fecond temple. 
ang boards are required to be laid down very foon, a The pagans bad their facred fires, which they kept 

'fourth or fifth part of -quicklime in powder, formed m their temples with the moft religious care, and which 

by droppings irmall quantity of water oh the linKftone were never to be rxtinguUhed. Numa was the firft who 

• little while before it is ufcd, and well mixed with this built a temple to Fire as a jroddefs, at Rome, and infti- 

rough pbfter, will csufe it to dry very fa*. If any hited an order of priefteues for the prefervatiou of it. 

craok* appear in the rough plafter- work near the jorfts See Vbst*ls. 

when it is thotooghly dry, they ought to -be rioted by Fire was the fuprense god of the Cbaldeani ; the 

wafting- them over with a brufti wet with mortar-warn; Magi were worftiippera of fire ; and the Greeks and 

this waih may be prepared by potting two meafiires of Armenians (till keep up a ceremony called the iofyjire, 

ankkiiirte nod one of common fend in a pail, and upon a perfuaGon that every Gafter-day a miraculous 

flirting the mixture with water till the water bec o mes fire defcends from heaven into the holy Sepulchre, and 

■of the couuftenoe of a thin jeBy. kindles all the lamps and candles there. 

Before the flooring boards are laid, a fmall quantity F ias kmdUd fponianetmfiy m lie Human Budj. Sec 
of very dry common fand Ihould be ftrcwed over the Extraord inar y Cafti of Burhinq. 
plafler-work, and ftruck fmooth with an hollow rule, Fixt-Bam/. See Fine-Sii)*, Note (a), 
moved in the direction of the joifts, fo that it may lie Fms-Baviei. Ibid. Note (d). 
rounding between each pair of joifts. The phtfter- FiKt-Arraw, in naval artillery, is a fmall iron dart 
work and find Ihonld be perfectly dry before the farnilhed with fprings and bars, together with a match 
hoards are laid, for fear of the dry rot. The method impregnated with fulpbur and powder, which is wound 
of under- flooring may befuccefafulrynppliedtoa wood- abont its (h aft. It is intended to fire the fails of the 
en flair-cafe ; but no land is to be laid upon the rough enemy, and is for this purpofc difchargod from a muf- 
fle Iter- work. The method of extm-htthmg may be quetoon or fwivebgun. The match being kindled by 
applied to ceiling joifts, to Hoping roofs, and to wooden the eaplofion, communicates the flame to the tail again (t 
partitions. which it is direfted, where the arrow is fattened by 

The third method, which is that -of inter- fecuring, means of it* bars and fpriags. This weapon is peen- 

is very fimiler to that of under- flooring ; but no fand bar to hot climates, particularly the Weft Indies, 

is afterward* to be laid upon it. Inter fee u ring is ap- where the fails being extremely dry by rcafon of the 

ylicable to the fame parts of a building as the method great heats, they influtly take fire, and of courfefet fine 

of extra-lathing, but it is fcldom neccUary. to the mafts and rigging, and laftly to the veflel itfdf. 

Lord Mahon has made feveral experiments in order Fits- Ball, in artfllery, a compoution of rneal-pow- 

to demooArate the efficacy of thefe methods. In moft der, fulphur, fait pet re, pitch, Sec about the bignefa 

houfes it is onh/ neceflary to Crcure the floors ; and the of a hand-grenade, coated over with flax, and primed 

extia-expence of under- flooring, including all mate- with the flow composition of a fuse. This U to be 

rials, ia only about nine pence per fqnare yard, and thrown into the enemy's works. in the night-time, to 

with the ufe of quicklime a little more. The extra- difcover where they are ; or to fire houfes, galleries, 

expence of extra-lathing i* no more than fix pence or blinds of -the beuegen ; bat they are then armed 

per fquare yard for the timber fide-walls and par- with fpike* or hook* of iron, that they may not roll 

titions j but for the ceiling about nine pence per off, but ftick or hang where they are denied to have 

fquare yard. But in moft houfes no extra-lathing ii any effect. See /its-Ball*, and -Li^Ai-Ball*. 
ncccilaiy. Bal/sbf Ftui, in meteorology, a kind of luminous bo- 

Fi*s-Eatir. We have a great number of mounte- die* generally appearing at a great height above the 

banks who have procured the attention and wonder of earth, with a fpleador fiirpaiung that of th e moon 1 

the public by eating of fire, walking on fire, wafting and fometimes equalling her apparent fize. They ge- 

their bands in melted lead, and the like trick*. nerally proceed in this hemifphere from north to fouth 

The moft celebrated of thefe waa our countryman with vaft velocity, frequently breaking into £cveral 

Kicbardfou, much talked of abroad. Hi* fecret, as re- fmaller onei r (bin crimes vanifhing with a report, fome- 

latrd in the Journal dti Scavam, of the year 1680, times not. 

confined in a pure fpirit of fulpbur, wherewith he rub- Thefe luminous appearances no doubt conftitute ode 

'feed his hands, aadlbe parti that were to touch the firej part of the ancient prodigies, Maxi«g ftar* or comet*, 

**> ia 7 . which 
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which laft they fometimes referable in being attended raifed to a fufficient height, or projected with the ve- Fi re. 

* with a train } but frequently they appear with a round locity of the meteors. The next hypothefis wai, that • '* 

and well defined diik. The firft of thefe of which we they do not confift of one Gngle body, but of a train of 

have any accurate account, was doferved by Dr HaDey fulphureous vapours, extending 1 a vail way through the 

and fome other philofopher* at different placet, in the atmofphere, and being kindled at one end, difplay the 

year 1719. From the {tight obfervations they could luminous appearance* in queftion by the fire running . 

take of it* courfe among the ftarH, the perpendicular from one end of the train to the other. To this hypo* 

height of this body was computed at about 70 miles thefis, which was invented by'Dr Halley, Dr Blagden 

from the furface of the earth. The height of others objects that no juft explanation is given of the nature 

has alfo been computed, and found to be various ; of the vapours themfelves, the manner in which they are 

though in general it is fuppofed to be beyond the ii- raifed up, or in which they can be regularly arranged in 

mits aQigned to our atmofphere, or where it lofes its ftraight lines of fuch vaft extent ; or how they can be 

refractive power. The molt remarkable of thefe on fuppofed to burn in fuch rarefied air. " Indeed, 

record appeared ion the 1 8th of Auguft 1 783, about (lays he) it ii very difficult to conceive how vapours 

nine o'clock in the evening. It was feen to the north- could be prevented, in thofe regions where there is in a 

ward of Shetland, and took a foutherly direction for manner no preffure, from fpreading out on all fides in 

an immenfe f pace, being obfervedas faraathe fouthern confequence of their natural elafticity, and Inftantly 

!>ro*inces of France, and one account fays that it was lofing that degree of denfity which feems neceffary for • 
een at Rome alfo. Duringilscourfeitappearaftequently inflammation. Befides, it is to be expected, that fuch 
to have changed its fliapcj fometimes appearing in the trains would fometimes take fire in the middle, and 
form of one ball, fometimesoftwoor more j fometimes thus prefent the phenomenon of two meteors at the 
with a train, fometimes without one. It parted over £• fame time, receding from one another in a direct line." 
din burgh nearly inthe zenith, and had then the appear- For thefe and other reafoni this hypothefis of Dr 
ance of a well defined round body, extremely luminous, Halley was abandoned, and another fubftituted in its 
and of a greeniih colour ; the light which it diffufed 00 place. This was, that the meteors we fpeak of are 
the ground giving likewifeagreenifhcaftto objects. AF- permanent folid bodies, not riling from the earth, but 
' terpaffing the zenith it wan attended by strain of confi. revolving round it in very eccentric orbits, and thus 
derablc length, which continually augmenting, at laft in their perigeon moving with inconceivable rapid!* 
obliterated the head entirely ; fo that it looked like a ty. But the Doctor (hows, that even on this fup- 
wedge, flying with the obtufe end foremoft. The pofition, the velocity of fuch bodies mull fcarce be 
motion was not apparently fwift, by reafon of its great one third of that with which fire-balls move, and 
height; though in reality it mult have moved with which has been calculated at upwards of 1000 miles 
great rapidity, on account of the vaft fpace it travelled per minute. The hypothefis is like wife liable to a 
over in a fiiort time. In other places ha appearance number of other objections which cannot be anfwer- 
was ve«/ different. At Greenwich we are told, that ed, particularly from the variations in their appear- 
" two bright balls parallel to each other led the way, ance ; for it u impoifible to fliow in what manner one 
the diameter of which appeared to be about tws feet i folid and permanent body could affume the appear- 
and were followed by an expulfion of eight others, not ance of eight or ten, aa was the cafe with the meteor 
illipiical, feeming gradually to mutilate, for the laft of 1783 j nor can it be fhown why a body, which in 
was fmall. Between each two balls a luminous ferra- paffing over Edinburgh appeared with a difk (video t- 
ted body extended, and at the laft a blaze iffued which ly lefs than that of the fun) mould, in pafltng over 
terminated in a point. Minute particles dilated from Greenwich, affume the appearance of ttvo bodies, each 
the whole. The balls were tinted firft by a pure of which had a diik confiderably larger than the ap> 
bright light, then followed a tender yellow, mixed parent diik of that luminary. To obviate, in fome 
with azure, red, green, &c- ; which, with a coalition meafure, objections of this kind, it has been fuppofed 
of bolder tints, and a reflection from the other balls, that the revolving bodies are furrounded by a kind of 
gave the mod beautiful rotundity and variation of CO- electrical atmofphere by which they are rendered lu- 
lours that the human eye could be charmed with. The minous ; ** but (fays the Doctor) I think, whoever 
fudden illumination of the atmofphere, and the form carefully perufes the various accounts of fire-balls, and 
and lingular tranntioh of this bright luminary, tended efpecially ours of the 1 8th of Auguft, when if divided, 
much to make it awful : ncverthelefs the amazing vi- will perceive that their phenomena do not eorrefpond 
vid appearance of the different balls, and other rich with the idea of a folid nucleus involved In a Cub tie 
connective part* not veryeafyto delineate, gave an effect fluid, any more than with the idea of another learned 
equal to the rainbow in the full zenith of ita glory." gentleman, that they become luminous by means of a 
Dr Blagden, in a paper on this fubject in the 1 74th contained fluid, which occafionally explodes thiough 
volume of the Philofophical TYan faction 8, has not on- the thick folid outer Ihell." 

]y given a particular account of this and other meteors Another hypothefis, which Dr Blagden has not men- 

of the kind, but added feveral conjectures relating to tloned* is, that the meteors in queftion area kind of bodies 

the probable eaufes of them. The firft thing which which take fire at loan as they come within the atmo- 

occurred to philofophera on this fubject was, that the fphereof the earth. But this cannot be fuppofed with- 

metcors in queftion were burning bodies riling from out Implying a previous knowledge of thefe bodies, 

the furface of the earth, and flying along (he atmo- which it is altogether impoffibie we can have. The 

fphere with great rapidity. But this hypothefis was only opportunity we have of feeing them is when they 

foon abandoned, on confidering that there was no are on fire. Before that time they are in an invifible 

bower known by which fuch bodies could either be and unknown ftate ; and it is furcly improper to ar- 
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guc concei ning them in this Aate, or pretciid to tie- fame connection with thefe ft reams. In the Tame mm- f- 
1-1 termine any one of their properties, when we have it ner the (bund of explolion* may perhaps be brought tous — 
not in our power to fee or investigate theitt in the quicker than if it were propagated to us by the air alone. 
lead. As the meteors therefore never manifeft them- Should thefe ideas be well founded, the change cf direc- 
tives to our fenfea but when they are on fire, the on- tion, which meteors feen) at times to undergo, may pof- 
ly rational concluuon we can draw from thence is, that fibly be influenced by the date of the furface of the earth 
they have no exiftence in any other ftate t and coofe- oyer which they are patting, and to which the ftrcama 
quently that thtir fubftaoce muft be corapofed of that are fuppefed to reach. A Cmtlar caufe may occafion 
fluid which, when a&iug after a certain manner, be- the apparent explofion, the opening of more channels 
cornea luminous and Ihows itfelf as fire; remaining in- giving new vent and motion to the electric fluid, 
vifible and eluding our researches in every other cafe. May not the deviation and explolion which appear to 
On this hypothecs we muft conclude that the fire-balls have taken place in the fire-ball of the 1 8th ofAuguft 
are great bodies of electric matter, moving from one over Lincolnshire, have been determined by its ap- 
part of the heavens where, to our conception, it is fu- proach towards the fens, and an attraction produced 
' perabundant, to another where it is deficient. * This by that large body of mbifture ?" 
opinion is adopted by Dr filagden for the fellow- The explolion mentioned by our author over Lin- 
ing "reafons : colnlhirc does not feem to have been the only one 

1. On account of their prodigious velocity, which which happened during [he courfe of this meteor. Sc- 
is not lefs than 1300 miles in a minute, and feems in- veral people beard reports after it had vanifhed; and 
compatible with any other fubftance we know belides thefe were fometimes fingle and fometimes double. At 
the cledtric fluid. " This (fays he) is perhaps the Edinburgh two reports were heard, the one immediate- 
only cafe in which the courfe or direction of that fluid ly following the other, at the diAance of fix or feven 
is rendered perceptible to our fenfes, in confequence minutes after the meteor had paifed. Thefe reports no 
of the large feale on which thefe meteors move." doubt indicated a temporary diflblution of the body ; 

2. Various electrical phenomena have been obferved but it is by no means probable that the diflblution could 
to attend them, fuch as lambent fires fettling upon have taken place either on account of the (late of the 
men, horfes, tec. and fparks coming from them, " or earth or atmofphere. We muft confider that both 
the whole meteor itfelf (adds our author), it is fa id, earth and atmofphere are alwaya full of electric fluid ; 
have damaged (hips, houfes, &c. after the manner of and if there happens to be what is called a dtjU'uacy (a) 
lightning." This lad circumftance, however, we can in one of them, the other inflantly fupplies it. It is 
believe only of another kind of fire-balls, of which we impofliblc, therefore, thai either the earth or atmo- 
iba.ll afterwards treat, which keep at a fmall diftance fphere could receive fuch an immenfe additional quan- 
from the earth, or run along its furface ; for the great tit j- in one part without a vent being provided for it 
meteors of which we now fpeak, flying at the diAance fornewhere elfe- In thunder- ft orms we naturally con- 
of 50 or 60, or more miles from the furface of the dude that vaft quantity of electrical matter it put in 
earth, cannot be lefs from their apparent fize than a motion ; but from the effects of lightning it l^prara 
mile or a mile and an half in diameter. Such an im- that this quantity mult be very trifling in companion 
ruenfe body of electric matter defceuding on the earth, with what the meteor we now fpeak of contained. A 
would by its explofion ruin a large tract of country j violent flaih of lightning has been known to perforate 
and there is no probability that when engendered in a looking -glafs, and make only a hole of about an inch 
fuch a rare atmofphere ifc could break through the .diameter. Now we have no reafon to fuppofe that the 
whole body of groft and denfe air which liea between flaih, tremendous as it might appear to our eyes, was 
thefe regions and the earth, and which we know re- any other than an electric fpark of an inch in diame- 
liits the pafTage of the electric fluid very ftrongly. ter. The meteor, on the other hand, appears not to 
Notwithstanding this, there is no impolubuity that the have been lefs than a mite in diameter ; fo that the 
atmofphere may be electrified to a great degree by di {proportion betwixt it and a Angle flaih of lightning 
fuch a meteor palling over it ; and thus cicatrical ap- appears almoft beyond calculation ; and we may rea- 
pearances may attend thefe bodies without any actual fonably conclude that it could not have been equalled 
emifllon of their fubftancc, asDrBlagden fuppofes. "If by 10,000 thunder- ftorms. Had this amazing body 
there be really (fays he) any hilling noife heard while of electric fire defcended through the atmofphere and 
the meteors are pafluig, it feems explicable on no diffipated itfelf on the fens of Lincolnlhire, it muft 
other fuppofition than that of ftreamu of electric mat- have produced the molt violent and unheard of effects, - 
ter ifluing from them, and reaching the earth with a not only in that place, but probably throughout the 
velocity equal to that of the meteor, namely, in two or whole ifland. Its difllpation muft therefore have been 
three feconds. Accordingly, in one of our late me- in the higher regions, where there was ample fpace to 
tenrs, the hilling was compared to that of electricity receive it ; and where its explofion, whatever concut"- 
ifliiing ftom a conductor. The fpaiks flying off fcj fion it might make among the etherial matter itfelf, 
perpetually from the body offire-ballsmay poflibly have could not affect our earth or atmofphere in any re- 
markable 

(a) A real deficiency can never happenwith regard to- the electric fluid in any fubftance whatever, as is 
Ihown at large under the artide Electiicity, as well as many others in this work- What feems a deficiency is 
only when the fluid hat a tendency to circulate. In this cafe, as the motion muft begin in one place and return 
ftom another, the place where it begins feems to be deficient, becaufe the fluid is going away from it j while 
that from which it returns feems, for a limiUr rcalbn, to have too much. 
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markable degree. Its re- appearance Wa* owing to the 
fame 'tendency in the fluid to circulate which had ori- 
■nally produced it; and which probably was the rio- 
nt earthquake in Calabria and the eruption in Ice- 
land. See EAa-rmioAKB, n° till 

3. Another argument adduced by Dr Blagden in 
favour of the electrical origin of fire-bails, is their con- 
nection with the aurora borealis, and the refemblance 
they bear to thefe phenomena, which ?re now almoft 
untverfally allowed to be electrical. 
h() are recorded, where northern light; 
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o join, and fc 
great velocity, and 

like the common fire-balls. This train I take to be 
nothing elfe but the rarefied air left In fuch an electri- 
fied ftate as to be luminous ; and fume dreams of the 
northern lights are very much like it." The aurora 
borealis appears to occupy as high, if not a highi 
gion abovt the furface of the 
from the very diftant 



The paper from whence thefe extracts are taken was 
written before Mr Morgan's account of the non-con- * 
ducting power of a perfect vacuum made its' appear- 
ance. An abltract of his arguments on this fubject ia 
given under the article Electricity, u° 130 — 137. 
and their infufficiency to prove the point intended, ii 
fhown under the fame article, n° 177. Under that 
article, we have only mentioned the dtfickncf in 
Mr Morgan's argument, without adducing any po< 
(fays fitive proof to the contrary. Such a proof, how- 
feel) ever, is offered by the meteor in queftion, or by others 



vifible at the fame time ■ indeed the great accumula- 
tion of electric matter fcems to lie beyond the verge 
of our atmofplicre, as eftimated by the cefTation of 
twilight. Alfo with the northern lights a hiding noife 
le (aid to be heard in fome very cold climates " 



balk, darting about with of the fame nature. Dr Halley, fpeaking of the fire 

behind them ball of 17 19, the height of which he calculated at vti4f 

little lefa than 70 miles, ex pr tilts his furprifc that 

found fhould be propagated through a medium near 

30-0,000 times' rarer than the common air, and the 

nest thing to a perfect vacuum. Now it remains, and 

for ever will remain, to be proved, that Mr Morgan*! 

formed by boiling quickfilvrr in 

more than 



•See An 



) fpeaks of.it i 



the P 



300,003 times rarer than the 
FromMr Cavallo's experiments* i 
air is only rarefied iooo times, i 
exceffively weak j fo that there is 
bility that in an aerial 



eaftern parts of Siberia * 
ra BertaSt. an d other travellers have related fimihr facts." 

4. Our author thinks that the flrongeft argument 
for the electrical origin of thefe meteors is the direc- 
tion of their courfe, which is conftantly either from 
the north or north weft quarter of the heavens, or to- 
wards it ; or, as our author thinks, nearly in the di- 
rection of the magnetical meridian. Such a courfe, 
, feems only to belong to the very large fire- 



amwfphei 
ppears, that when ' See E!a- 
: electric light is'™**- 
it the lead proba- n ° I+ " 
300,000 times rarer 
ift pointed terms, as frequent than the prefent, if indeed fitch a mediu 



mere could be any light made vifible in the ordinary 
experiments. We fee, however, by the many ex- 
ample* of meteors which hare occurred at prodigious 
heights in the atmofplicre, that the electric light in 
fuch a rarefied atmofpherc is not only vifiblc, but acts 
as vigoroufly in every refpect as if it were on the fur- 
face of the earth. This circ urn fiance therefore affords 
a complete demonftration of the fallacy of Mr Mor- 
" argument, and a direct proof that the electric 



balls of which we now fpeak ; the fmaQer ones, called fluid pervades fpace as completely diverted of air as 

Falling Stars, being moved in all directions; " perhaps the beft artificial vacuum we can make ; nay, where it 

(fayathe Doctor), beciufc they come further within the is generally believed by mathematicians that the at- 

verge of our atmofpherc, and are thereby expofed to mofphere has ceaftd altogether. His other arguments 

the aft i< n of extraneous caufe*. That the' fmaller fort drawn a priori are ftill more inconclufive than that we 

of meteors, fuch as (hooting ftars, are really lower have juft mentioned. He tells us, that if a vacuum 

down in the atmofpherc, ia rendered veiy probable by was a conductor, the whole quantity of electric matter 

their fwifter apparent motion : perhaps it is this very contained in the earth and atmofpherc would be pcr- 

circumltance which occafions' them to be fmaller, the petually flying off through the regions of infinite fpace, 

electric fluid being more divided in more refilling air. at being furrounded by a boundlefs conductor. But 

But as thofe mafles of electric matter which move even this does not follow, though we fhould fuppofe 

where there is fcarce any refinance, fo generally affect thefe regions to be an abfolute vacuity ; for we know 

the direction of the magnetic meridian, the ideas which that electricity does not fly to a conducting fubftance 

have been entertained of fome analogy between thefe merely becaufe it is a conductor, but becaufe it opens 

two obfeure powers of nature feem not altogether a paffage to fome place whither it has a tendency to 

without foundation. If the foregoing conjectures be go though the conductor was not there, Now, on 

juft, diilinct regions are allotted to the electrical phe- the prefent hypothefis, aa the conductor would lead to 

tiomena of our atmofpherc. Here below we have thun- ho place to which the electric matter had any previous 

der and lightning, from the unequal diftribution of tendency, we cannot alEgn any reafon why it fhould 

the electric fluid among the clouds; in the loftier re- acquin a tendency to fly off merely on account of the 



ginns, v/hither the clouds never reach, we have the 
various gradations of falling ftars | till, beyond the li- 
mits of our corpufcular atmofpherc, the fluid is put in- 
to motion in fufficient mafles, to hold a determined 
courfe, and exhibit the different appearances of what 
we caiiJirt-eaSs ; and probably at a ftill greater eleva- 
tion above the earth, the electricity accumulates in a 
lighter and lefs comknled fo:m, to produce the Wonder- 
fully diverfified Aram* and corufcations of the- aurora der the article Elect* icitt, feet. vi. "as well as that 
borealis." of Fiai, and many others in various place* of this 

I i S work, 



neighbourhood of a conductor, even though boundlefs. 
His other objection (that, on the flippant ion of a 
vacuum being capable of conducting electricity, the 
whole fpace in the univerfe would be filled with elec- 
tric fluid) may be admitted in its fulleft extent, with- 
out any dctii.ncnt whatever to fcience; and indeed, if 
we allow the electric fluid to be only a modification of 
the light of the fun, as is rendered very probable u 
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work, we muft own that the whole univerfc is filled tioned. The cafe is the fame in thunder-ftonm, where 
"~ with it. The meteor* in queftion then will be do other in exceffive accumulation of electric matter always " 
than difchargei of electricity from one part of the ce- produces fire- balli, the moil mifcliievoua kind of ligbt- 
leftial fpacet to another, fimilar to the difcharges be- ning, as it explained under that article, 
tween the politivc and negative fide of an electrified With regard to the lifts which fire-ball* feree in the 
bottle ; thus intimating, that a circulation ha* taken fyftem of nature, it is plain that they are the means 
place in the fluid, which the meteor at once com- of preferring the equilibrium in the electric fluid in the 
pletes and put* an end to. See the article Metso- atmofphere, which would other wife- produce the. moil 
»Ology. dreadful tempefta. Under the article jIoroka BortaRi t 

Betides thefe already juft mentioned of fuch vail it is fhown why there mull be a conflant current of o- 
magnitude, there are others much fmaller and nearer the leftric matter through the bowels of the earth from the 
furface of the earth, rolling upon it, or falling upon equator to the poles, and from the poles to the equa- 
it, exploding with violence, as i* the cafe with thole tor through the atmafphere. The great meteors ferve 
which appear in the time of thunder, and frequently for keeping up the equilibrium in this great atmofphe- 
produce mifchievous effects. One of thefe is mention- rical current, while the fmaller ones anfwer a like pur- 
ed by fome authors as falling in a fercne evening in the pofe in the general mafs of electric matter difperfed 
ifland of Jamaica ; exploding a* foon as it touched the over the furface of the earth, and therefore are feen to 
furface of the ground, and making a confiderable hole move in all directions, as the equilibrium happens ta- 
in it. Another is mentioned by Dr Prieftley as rolling require tbem in different pairs. With regard to thofc 
along the furface of the fea, then riling and (triking the which are obferved in ihe Lower regions of the earth, 
top-malt of a man of war, exploding, and damaging or rolling on the furface of the ground itfelf, they wri- 
the fhip. In like manner we hear of an electrified doubtedly anfwer purpofes of a fimilar kind in thefe 
cloud at Java in the Eaft Indies; whence, without any lower region* ; for as tire-balls in genetal are produced 
thunder- florin, there iif'utd a vail number of fire-balls, by a great txcefs of electricity in one place, there muft 
which did incredible mifchief. This Lift phenomenon of courfe be an equal deficiency in another ; and t« 
points out to us the true origin of balls of this kind, re (tore the equilibrium, or, to fpeak more properly, to- 
viz. an exceffive accumulation of electricity in one part, prevent a dangerous commotion from taking place 
or. a violent tendency to circulate, when at the fame throughout the whole mafs of electric fluid, the fire- 
time the place where the motion begins is at fo great a ball breaks forth, and either puts a (top at once to the 
diftance, or meets with other obftaclcs of fuch a na- difturbance by an cxplofion, or by a filent and invisible 
lure, that it cannot eaiily get thither. Urged on, how- evaporation. From fome accounts indeed it would 
ever, by the vehement prelfure from behind, it is for- feem that even the large celeltial meteors detached 
ced to leave its place ; but being equally unable to part of their fubftance to accompliib. this purpofe ; 
difplace the great quantity of the fame fluid, which though, for the reafons already given, it would feem 
has no inclination to move, the fame way with itfelf, it more probable that they operated by electrifying the 
is collected into balls, which run hither and thither, ac- atmofphere, or fetting the fluid contained in it in mo- 
cording as they meet with conductors capable of lead- tion, fo a* to produce fmaU fire-balls of itfelf, lather 
ing them, into fome part of the circle. This is even than by detaching any part of .their own bodies to fuch 
confirmed by an experiment related at the end of Dr a diftance. Dr Blagden, in the paper above quoted* 
PriciUey's fifth volume on Air. He relates, that a gen- give* an account of an appearance of this kind. It was 
tleman having charged, with a very powerful machine, defer ibed in a letter to Sii Jofcph Bank* from the 
a jar, which had the wire fupporting the knob of a Abbe Marra, director of the academy at BnuTels. " It 
confiderable length, and palled through a glafs-tube, 3 happened (fay* the Abbe) at Mariekercke, a fmaU vil- 
globc of fire was feen to iffue out of it. This globe lage on the coaft, about half a mile weft of Oftcnd. 
gradually afcended up the glafs-tube till it came to the The curate of the village was fitting in the dufk of 
top of the knob, where it fettled, turning fwiftly on the evening with a friend, when a fudden light fur- 
its axis, and appealing likes red-hot iron ball of three prifed them, and, immediately after a fmall ball of 
quarters of an inch diameter. On continuing to turn light-coloured flame came through a broken pane of 
the machine, it gradually defcended into the jar; which glafs, eroded the room where they were fitting, and 
it had no fooner done, than there enfaed a moft vio- fixed itfelf ou the chink of a door oppofite to the win- 
lent explofion and flafh, the jar being difcharged and dow where it entered, and there died gradually away. 
broken at the fame time. This experiment, however, It appeared to be a kind of phofphoric light carried a- 
is lingular in its kind ; for neither the gentleman who long by the current of air. The curate and hit friend, 
performed it, nor any other, has yet been able to re- greatly furprifed at what they faw, apprehended fire, 
peat it. Single as it it, however, we may yet gather in the neighbourhood ; but going out, found that the 
from it, that a fire-ball will be the confequence of a fire which had come in through toe window bad been 
very violent electrification of any fubftance, provided detached from a large meteor in iu panage." 
at the lame time that the air be in a very non-conduc- Fms-Coch. Churchwardens in London and with- 
ting ftate, fo that the electricity may not evaporate in the bill* of mortality, are to fix fire-cocks at proper 
into it as fail as it is collected; for this would produce diftance* in ft recti, and keep a large engine and hanJ- 
«nly lucid ftreams and flafhes, as in the common expe- engine for cxtingui filing fire, under the penalty of 10L 
rimerlts with the Leyden phial : and it is probably an flat. 6 Ann. e. 31. 

inattention to this circumftance which has hitherto On the breaking out of any fire in London or Weft- 
p re vented the repetition of the experiment above-men- minller, the conftables and beadle) of ptriihet fliallrc- 
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parr to the pla« with then fU*^ Mid ai&tt in- ex- true religion. One ofthemoft celebrated of thefe was toe. 

*"' tinguilhing it, and caufe the people to work for that Daniel Hoffman, profeflbr of divinity in the uoiver- T7 1 

end, &c. fity of Helmftadt, who, availing himfelf of fame un- 

FiM-Eugw*. See SttAM-Engine. guarded pauages in the writings of Luther, extrava- 

Fttx-Flair, in ichthyology. See Raja. gantly maintained, that philofopby was the mortal e- 

Fiu-FSet, a fpecies of flies common in Guiana, of nemy of religion y that truth was divifible into two- 

which there are two fpecies. The largcft is more than branches, the philofophical and theological ; and that 

an inch in length, having a very large head connected what was true in philofophy was falfe in theology, 

with the body by a joint of a particular ftructure, with Hoffman was afterwards obliged, by the interposition of 

which at fome times it makes a loud knock, particular- Henry Julius, duke of Brunfwick, to retract his invec- 

ly when laid on its back. The fly has two feelers or tives agaiuft philofopby, and to acknowledge in the 

horns, two wings, and fix legs. Under its belly is a molt open maimer the harmony and union of found 

eiicular patch, which, in the dark, Ihines like a candle; philofophy with true and genuine theology, 
and on each fide of the head near the eyes U a promi- Ftxx-Plaeu are contrivances for communicating heat 

nent, globular, luminous body, in fize about one-third to rooms, and alio for anfwering various purpofce of 

larger than a muuard feed. Each of thefe bodies is like art and manufacture. See Chimney, Furnace, and, 

a living fiar, emitting a bright, and not fmall, light ; Stove. 

fince two or three of thefe animals, put into a gh(a- The late ingenious Dr Franklin, having recount- 
vefftL. afford light fufficient to read without difficulty, ed trie inconveniences and advantages of fire-places- 
if placed clofe to the book. When the fly is dead, in common ufe, propofes a new contrivance for this 
thefe bodies will Hill afford conGderable light, tho' it purpofe, called the Pcnnfylvania ^fire-place. I. This 
is lefs vivid than before; and if bruifed, and rubbed machine confills of a bottom-place or hearth piece 
. over the hands or face, they become luminous in the (fee fig. i.) with a riling moulding before for a fen- Piste 
dark, like a board fmeared over with Englilh phofpho. der, two perforated ears F, G, for receiving two CXCIIL 
tub. They have a reddilh-brown or chefnut colour; and fcrew-rodst * long air-hole a a, through which the 
live in rotten trees in the day, but are always abroad outward air panes into an air-box j and three fmekc- 
■n the night. The other kind is not more than half as holes reprefented by dark fquares in BC, thro' which 
large as the former: their light proceeds from under the fiuoke defcends and pafles away ; beftdes, double 
their wings, and is feen only when they are elevated, ledges for receiving between then the lower edges of 
like fparks of fire appearing or difappearmg at every the other plates, l. A hack plate without holes, and 
fecond. Of thefe the air is full in the night, tho' they furnifhed with a pair of ledges to receive, 3. The two 
are never feen in the day. They are common not only fide-plates, each of which has a pair of ledges to re- 
in the fouthcrn, but in the northern parts of America, ceive the tide-edges of the front plate, with a moulder 
during the fummer. on which it refts ; two pair of ledges to receive the 
Fitt-Loei, or Fufil, a fmall gun which fires with a fide-edges of the two middle plates which form the* 
flint. It is diftinguilhed from an old muiket, or air-boa, and an oblong air-hole near the top, through 
match-lock, which was fired with a match. The Sre- which the air warmed 10 the boa is difchirged into the 
lock is now in common ufe in the European armies. room, and a wing or bracket as H, and a {mall, hole 
Fiii-Phtiofophtri, or PbUofspLi per igacm, a fanatical as R, for the axis of the regifter to turn in.. See 
feet of philosophers who appeared towards the clofeof fig. 2. which reprcfents one of thefe plates.. 4. An 
the 16th century, and made a figure in almoft all the air-box, compofed of the two middle plates D E and 
countries of Europe. The diffinguilhing tenet from FG, fig. 3. and 4. The firft has five thin, ledges or 
which they derived this appellation was, that the inti- partitions call on it, the edges of which arc received 
mate effaces of natural things were only to be known into fo many pair of ledges caff, in the other : the tops 
by the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chemical of all the cavities formed by thefe thin deep ledges are 
procefs. They were alfo called 'Tbeofoph'tjh , from alfo covered by a ledge of the lame form and depth cafl 
their declaring agaioft human reafon as a dangerous with them; fo that when the plates are put together,, 
and deceitful guide, and reprefenting a divine and fu- and the joints luted, there is no communication bc- 
pernatural illumination as the only means of arriving tween the air-box and the fmoke. In the winding 
at truth : they were likewife denominated Pai-ucelfifti, paffagea of this box, frelh air is warmed as it pafles in- 
trom the name of Faracelfus, the eminent phyfician and to the room. 5. A front-plate) which is arched on 
chemift, who was the chief ornament and leader of this the under fide, and ornamented with foliages, &c. 
extraordinary feet. It was patronifed in England by 6. A top plate, with, a pair of ears M, If, (fig. e.) 
Robert Flood or Fludd, who endeavoured to illuftrate anfwerable to thofe in the bottom plate, and perfora- 
the philofophy of Faracelfus in a great number of trea- ted for the lame purpofe. It has alfo a pair of ledges 
tifes ; in France, it was zealoufly propagated by Ri- running round the under fide to receive the top edge* 
v ier ; in Denmark, by Severinus 1 in Germany, by of the front, back, and fide plates. The air-box doea 
Kunrath, an eminent phyfician ofDrefden; and in not reach up to the top-plate by zi inches, 
other countries by warm and fuccefsful votaries, who All thefe plates are of call iron ; and when they are 
afinmed a biking air of piety and devotion, and pro- all in their proper places, they are bound firmly toge- 
poled to themfelves no other end than the advance- ther by a pair of Header rods of wrought iron with 
ment of the divine glory, and the reiteration of peace fcrews, and the machine appears as in fig. 5. There 
and concord in a divided church : accordingly they are alfo two thin plates of wrought iron, viz. 7. The 
were joined by feveral perfons eminent for their piety, fhutter, which is of fuch a length and breadth as to. 
and diftinguiihed by their zeal for the advancement of elbfe well the opening of the fire-place, and fcrriog to 
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Mow up the fire, and to fecure it in the night. It is of the chimney when open, it ctofis the vacancy be- 

" raifed or deprefled by means of two brad knobs, and hind the falfe back, and (hoots the foot that falls in * 

Hides in a groove left between the foremoft ledge of the fweeping out upon the hearth. It will alfo be convex 

fide plates and the face of the front plate. 8. The nient to have a fmall hole, aboiit five or fix Inches 

reglfter, which is placed between the back plate and fqnare, cut near the ceiling thro' into the funnel, and 

air-bos, and furnifhed with a key ; fo that it may be provided with* (hutter; byoccafionally opening which, 

turned on its axie, and made to tie in any pofition be- the heated air of the room and fmoke of tobacco, &d 

twecn level and upright. The operation of this ma- may be carried off without incommoding the company; 

chine, and the method of filing it, may be underftood For a farther account of the manner of ufingthisrirc- 

by obferving the profile of the chimney and fire-places place, the advantage! attending it, anfwert to oo~ 

in flg. 6. M is the mantle piece or breaft of the jeftions, and directions to the brick-layer in fixing it; 

chimney ; C the funnel [ S the falfe back, made of the curious reader may confult Franklin's Letters and 

brick-work in the chimney, four inches or more from Papers on Philofophical Subjects, p. 284 — 318. edit, 

the true back, from the top of which a doling is to 17(19. 

be made over to the breaft of the chimney, that no air Fi*s~Poft, in the military art, fmall earthen pots, 
may pafs into the chimney except that which goesun- into which is pat a charged grenade, and over that 
der the falfe back, and up behind it ; .£ the true back powder enough till the grenade ia covered; then the 
of the chimney ; 7* the top of the fire-place j F the pot is covered with a piece of parchment, and two pie- 
front of it ; A the place where the fire is made ; D ces of match acrofs lighted: this pot being thrown by 
■ the air-box ; AT the hole in the fide plate, thro* which a handle of matches where it is defigned, it breaks and 
the warmed air is difcharged put of the air-box into fires the powder, and burns all that is near. it, and 
the room ; H the hollow, formed by removing fome like wilt firvB the powder in the grenade, which ought 
bricks from the hearth under the bottom plate filled to have no fufe, to the end its operations may be the 
with frefh air, entering at the pafTage /, and afcend- quicker. 

ing into the air-box through the air-hole in the bot- FixsRceds. See the next article, Note (c.) ■ 

torn plate near G, the partition in the hollow, defign- Fits Ship, an old veffel filled with combutHble ma- 

ed to keep the air and fmoke apart ; P the pailage un- terials, and fitted with grappling irons to hook, and fet 

der the falfe back, and part of tbe hearth for the fire to, the enemies (hips in battle, &c. 

fmoke ; and the arrow* in the figure (how the courfe As there is nothing particular in the eooftructjon of 

of the fmoke. The fire being made at A, the flame this (hip, except the apparatus by which the fire is in- 

and fmoke will afcend, ftrike the top 7", and give it llantly conveyed from one part to another, and from 

a considerable heat ; the fmoke will turn over the air- thence to the enemy, it will be fafficient to defcribe 

box, and defcend between it and the back plate to the the fire room, where thefe combuftiblcs are enclafed, 

holes near G in the .bottom plate, heating in its paf- together with the instruments neceffary to grapple the 

iage all the plates of the machine; it will then proceed fhip intended to be dettroyed. 

under and behind the falfe back, awl rife into the The fire-room ia built between decks, and limited on 
chimney. The air of the room contiguous to the fe- the after part by a bullhead, L, behind the tnain- 
veral plates, and warmed by them, becomes fpecifical- maft, from which it extends quite forward, as re- 
ly lighter than the other air in the room, and is obli- prefented in Rate CXCIII. The train inclofed in 
ged to rife; but being prevented by the clofure over this apartment is contained in a variety of wooden 
the fire-place from going up the chimney, is forctd troughs, D, G, which ioterfeft each other in different 
chtt into the room, and rifing by the mantle-piece to parts of the (hip's length ; being fuppofted at proper 
the ceiling, is again driven down gradually by the diftances by crofs-pieces and ftanchions. On each fide 
fleam of newly -warmed air that follows ; and thus the of the (hip are fix or feven ports, //, about 1 8 inches 
whole room becomes in a little time equally warmed, broad and 1 J inches high ; and having their lids to 
The air alfo, warmed under the bottom plate and in open downward, contrary to the ufual method, 
the air-box, rifea and comes out of the holes in the Againll every port is placed an iron chamber (a), 
fide plates, and thus warming and continually changing which, at the time of firing the (hip, blows out the 
the air of the room. In the clofing of the chimney a port lid, and opens a paflage for the name. Imrne- 
jquare opening for a trap-door ftiould be left for diately under the main and fore-fhroud* is fixed a 
the fweeper to go up: the door may be made of Date or wooden funnel M\ whofe lower end communicates 
tin, and fo placed, that by turning up againll: the back with a fire-barrel (a), by which the flame ruffing thio' 

the 

(a) The iron-chambers are ro inches long and 3.5 in diameter. They are breeched again 8 a piece of 
wood fixed acrofs the ports, and let into another a little higher. When loaded, they are almoft filled with 
coin-powder, and have a wooden tompion well driven into their muzzles. They are primed with a fmall piece 
of quick-match thruft through their vents ink* the powder, with a part of it banging out. When the 
ports are blown open by means of the iron-chambets, the port-lids either fall downward, or are carried away 
by tbe explofion. 

(b) The fire-barrels ought to be ofa cylindrical form, as mofl fuitable to contain the reeds with which they are 
filled, and more convenient for Rowing them between the troughs in the fire-room. Their infide chambers ih.iuU 
nut be lets than 21 inchea, and jo inches is lufficient for their length. The bottom parti are firft well ftored 

witk 
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tlie funnel is conducted to the. fhrouds. Between the four fire-trunks i and the other four between them, 

~ funnt'li, which are likewise ca\kdjire-traah f are two two on each fide the fire-fcuttles, where they are fe- 1 "* 

fcuttles, 01 fmall holes in the upper deck, ferving alfo curcly eleated to the deck. The lOngeft reeds (c) are 

fo let out the flames. Both funnels mutt be (lopped put into the fore and aft troughs, and tied down: the 

with plugs, and have fail-cloth or canvas nailed clofi: (horteft reeds are laid in the troughs athwart, and tied 

over ihtm, to prevent any accident happening from a* down alfo. The bavins (i>), dipped at one end, are 

bove to the combuftibles laid below, tied fall to the troughs over the reeds, and the curtains 

The porta, funnels, and fcuttles, not only commu- are nailed up to the beams, in equal quantities, on each 

otcatethe domes to the uu.iide and upper-works of .fide of the fire-room. 

the Ihip and her rigging j but likewifc open a paffage The remainder of the reeds are placed in a pofitioo 

for the Inward air, confined in the fire-room, which is nearly upright, at all the angles of every fquare in the 

thereby expanded fo as to force impetuoufly through fire-room, and there tied down. If any reeds are left, 

thofe out- lets, and prevent the blowing up of the decks, they aie to be put round the fire-barrels, and other va- 

which mull of nectffity happen from fuch a fudden cant places, and there tied fail, 
and violent rarefaction of the air as will then be pro- , „ „. 

, . r Inftrudions to prime. 

On each fide of the bulk-head behind is cut a hole Take up all your reeds, one after another, and 

£., of fuflicicnt lize to admit a trough of the fame di- flrow a little compaction at the bottom of all the 

mentions as the others. A leading trough, L J, whofe troughs under the reeds, and then tie them gently down 

for em oft end communicates with another trough with- again i next ilrow composition upon the upper part of 

in the fire-room, is laid clofe to this opening, from the reeds throughout the fire-room; and upon the faid 

whence it extends obliquely to a fally-porl /, cut thro' compofition lay double quick-match upon all the 

the fhip'a fide. The decks and troughs are well co- reeds, in all tlit troughs : the remainder of the com- 

vered with melted roup. At the time of the firing pofitien flrow over all the fire room, and then lay your 

either of the leading troughs, the flame is immediately bavins loofe- 

conveyed to the oppofite fide of the Ihip, whereby both Cad off all the covers of the fire -barrels, and hang 

fides burn together. ' the quick-match loofe over their fides, and place lead- 

. The fpaces N, 0, behind the fire-room, reprefenf ers of quick-match from the reeds into the barrels, and 

the cabins of the lieutenant and mailer, one of which from thence into the vent of the chambers, in fuch a 

ia un the (larboard, and the other on the larboard fide, manner as to be certain of their blowing open the 

The captain's cabin, which is feparated from thefe by ports, and letting fire to the barrels. Two troughs of 

a bulk-head, is exhibited alfo by P. communication from each door of the fire-room to the 

Four of the eight fire-barrels are placed under the fatty-ports, muft be laid with a ftrong leader of quick- 
, match, - 

with fhort double-dipped reeds placed upright ; and the remaining vacancy is filled with fire-barrel compofition 
well mixed and melted, and then poured over them. The compofition ufed for this purpofe is a tnafs of ful- 
phur, pitch, tar, and tallow. , 

There are five holes, of three-fourths inch in diameter and three inches deep, formed in the top of the 
compofition while it is yet warm ; one being in the centre, and the other four at equal distances round the 
fides of the barrel. When the compofition 11 cold and hard, the barrel is primed by filling thofe holes with 
fufe- compofition, which is firmly driven into them, fo as to leave a little vacancy at the top to admit a ftrandof 
ejuick- match twice doubled. The centre-hole contains two flraiids at their whole length, and every ft rand 
mull be driven home with mealed powder. The loofe end* of the quick-match being then laid within the bas- 
te), the whole is covered with a dipped curtain, fattened on with a hoop that flips over the head of the barrel, . 
t n which it is nailed. 

The barrels fhould be made very ftrong, not only to fupport the weight of the compofition before firing, 
when they are moved or carried from place to place, but to keep them together whilfl burning : for if the flaves - 
are too light and thin, fo as to bum very foon, the remaining compofition will tumble out and be difiipsted, 
and.the intention of the barrels, to carry the flame aloft, will accordingly be fruftratcd. 

The curtain is a piece of coarfe canvas, nearly a yaid in breadth and length, thickened with melted compo- 
fition, and covered with fawdufl on both fides. 

(c) The reeds are made up in fmall bundles of about a foot in circumference, cut even at both ends, and 
tied together in two places. They are dillinguifhed into two kinds, via. the long and fhort ; the former of 
.which are four feet, and the latter two feet five inches in length. One part of them are fingly dipped, i. e at 
one end : the reft are dipped at both ends in a kettle of melted compofition. After being unmet fed about fe- 
ven or eight inches in this preparation, and then drained, they are fprinked over with pulvcrifed fulphur upon ■ 
a tanned hide. 

(d) The bavins are made of birch) heath, or other brulh-wood, which is tough and readily kindled. They 
are ufually two or three feet in length, and have all their bufh-ends lying one way, the other ends being tied : 
together with fmall cords. They aie dipped in compofition at the bufh-euds, whofe branches are afterwards ■ 
confined by the hand, to prevent them from breaking off by moving about j and alfo to make them ■■■ 
burn more fiercely. After b^ing dipped in the fame manner a* the rcejs, .they alfo are fprinklcd with.' 
fulphur. * 
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mitch, four *r five times double : alfo a crofs-piece to found out likewife the method of adding decorations Tiiiaf. 

' go from the fally port, when the Ihip is fired, to the to them of ftatuet, with 1 fire iffuing from their eye* l "™»~ ■■ 

communication trough, laid with leaders of quick- and mouths. 

match, that the fire may be communicated ia both fide* The art of preparing and managing thefe is called 

at once. fyroitthnj. See Pyrotechny. 

What quick-match is left place fo that the fire may FIRING, in the military art, denotes the difcharge 

be communicated to all parts of the room at once, of the fire-aims; and its object ia to do the utmoft 

cfpecially about the ports and fire-barrels, and fee that execution to the enemy. 

the chambers are well and frefli primed. [N. B. The The prefent method of firing by platoons ia faid to 

port-fire u fed for firing the Ihip, bums about 12 mi- hive been invented by Guflarua Adolpbus, and firtt 

nutes. Great -care mtift be taken to have no powder ufed about the year 16 18 : the reafon commonly given 

on board when the (hip is fired.] for this method ia, that a conftant fire may be always 

The (heer-hooks (reprefented by A) are fitted fo kept up. There are three different ways of platoon 

aa to fallen on the yard-arms of the fire-lhip, where firing ; viz. Handing, advancing, and retreating. But 

.they hook the enemy's rigging. The fire- grappling*, previous to every kind of firing, each regiment or bat- 

(B. ) are either fixed on the yard-arms, or thrown talion mull be told off in grand divilions, fubdivifions, 

i>y hand, having a chain to confine the mips together, and platoon?, excluGvely of the grenadiers, which form 

or fatten thofe inftruments wherever neceflary. two fubdivifions or four platoons of themfclvea. Id 

When the commanding officer of a fleet difplays the firing Handing, either by divifions or platoons, the firft 

fignal to prepare for action, the fire-mips fix their fire is from the divifion or platoon on the right ; the 

iheer-hooVs, and difpofe their grapplinga in readinefi. fecond fire from the left; the third from the right 

The battle being begun, they proceed immediately t*> again ; and fo on alternately, till the firing comes to 

prime, and prepare their fire works. When they are the centre platoon, which ia generally called the colour 

ready for grappling, they inform the admiral thereof platoon, and does not fire, remaining aa a referve for 

by a particular fignal. the colour*. Firing advancing is performed in the fame 

To avoid bang difabled by the enemy's cannon du- manner, with this addition, that before either divifion 

'ng a general engagement, the fire (hips continue or platoon fires, it advances three pacea forward. Firing 

fpciently diftant from their line of battle, either to retreating varies from either of the former methods ; 

windward or to leeward. for before either divifion or platoon fires, if they are 

They cautioufly fhun the opening* or interval* of marching from the enemy, it mint go to the right 

the line, where they would be directly eipofed to the about, and after firing, to the left about again, and 

enemy's fire, from which they are covered by lying on continue the retreat as flow and orderly a* pofilble. 

the oppofite -fide of their own Ihip*. They are atten- In hedge-firing the men are drawn up two deep, and 

lively to obferre the fignalu of the admiral or hia fecond s, in that order both ranks arc to fire Handing. Oblique 

in order toput their dcligns immediately in execution. firing is either to the right and left, or from the right 

Although no Ihip of the line fliould be prerioufly and left to the centre, according to the fituation of 

appointed to protect any fire-fhip, except a few of the the object. The Pruffian* have a particular contri- 

fmallc ft particularly deftined to thiafervice, yet the Ihip vance for this porpofc; if they are to level to the 

before whom (he paffes in order to approach the ene- right, the rear ranks of every platoon malts two quick 

my, fhonld efcort her thither, and aJfilt her with an but fmall paces to the left, and the body of each fol- 

. armed boat, or whatever fuccour may be neceflary in dier turns one-eighth of a circle, and vice vtrfa. Pa- 

her fituation. rapet firing depends an the nature of the parapet over 

The captain of the fire-fhip mould himfelf be parti- which the men are to fire, and alfo upon that of the 

cularly attentive that the above inftructions are punc- attack made to poffefs it. This method of firing ia 

tually executed, and that the yards may be fo braced fometimea performed by fingle ranks flepping on the 

when he falls along-fide of the Ihip intended to be de- banquette and firing ; each man ioltantly handing his 

ftroyed, that the (heer-hooks and grapplinga fattened arms 10 the centre rank of the fame file, and taking 

to the yard-anna, fcc. may effectually hook the enemy, his back in the room of it ; and the centre rank 

He ia expected to be the laft perfon who quits the giving it to the rear to load, and* forwarding the arms 

vcffel } and being furnifhed with every necefTary alfill- of the rear to the front rank 1 by -which means the 

ance and fupport, his reputation will greatly depend front rank men can fire fix or feven round* in a mirmte 

on the f'uccefa of bis enterprife. with exa&nefs. Parapet firing may alfo be executed 

Lambent Fixes, as the mining of meat at certain two deep, when the banquette is three feet broad, or ip 

fcafons, the luminoufneft of the fea, of infeAs, va- fitld work*, where no banquettes are made. Square 

piiurs, &c. See the article* Light, Pholas Mb- firing in performed by a regiment or body of men 

DirsA, Nbrkis, Fixf-Fliti, GLow-Werm, &c. drawn up in a hollow fquare, in which cafe each front 

Port-FiRM. See Pour-Fire. is generally divided into four diviGons or firing*, and 

Spur- Fits. See Spot-Fire. the flanks of the fquare, being the weakeit part, are 

Fikx-rVorh, are preparations made of gunpowder, covered by four platoons of grenadier*. The firft fire 

fulphor, and other inflammable andcombuftibfe ingte- is from the right divifion of each face; the fecond 

dients, ufed on occafioD of public rejoicings and other from the left divifion of each face, &c. and the greoa- 

folemnitiea. diera make the Jail fire. Street-firing is pratt/fed in 

The invention of fire-works ia by M. Mabudd at- two ways ; either by making the divifion or platoon 

Cributed to the Florentines and people of Sienna; who that has fired to wheel by half-rank to the right and 

N°»7- 5 left 
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Frtltin left outward 1 from the centre, and to march in that ed in any thing. Thus it it faid of Cbrtft (Col- i, ;.J,Firft-F«u!t» 

H otder by half divifion* down the flanks on each fide of that he is " the uVft-boni of every creature;" and in l|L 

Plfft bom. tne co l u mo, and to draw up in the rear, and go on Revelation* (i. 5.) he it called " the firft-begotten of "*' _ f 

' with their priming and loading j or, to make the dm- the dead;" that is, according to the commentators, 

Son or platoon, after firing, to face to the right Begotten of the Father before any creature was pro* 

and left outward* from the centre, and one half rank ducedj and the Grit who rofe from the dead by hit own 

to follow the other; and in that order to march in one power. " The firft.- born of the poor," ( Ifa. xiv. 30.) 

Centre file down on each fide of the column into the fignifies, The moft mifcrabic of all the poor ; and is 

rear, and there draw up aa before. Job (xviii. 13. ) « The firft-born of death ;" that is, 

Fixing- Iron, in farriery, an inftrument not unlike The moft terrible of all deaths, 

the blade of a knife } which being made red hot, it ftUffhatt (frimU*), among the Hebrews, wer* 

applied to a horfe't hams, or other places Handing in oblations of part, of the fruit* of the harveft, offered 

need of it, as in preternatural fwelh'ngi, farcy, knots, to God aa an acknowledgment of his fovereign domi - 

ace. in order to difcufa them. nion. The firft of thefe fruits was offered in the name 

FIRKIN, an Engh'ih meafure of capacity for things of the whole nation, being either two La ares of bread, 

liquid, being the fourth part of the barrel: it contain 1 or a fheaf of barley which was threlhed in the court 

eight gallons of ale, foap, or herrings ; and nine gal- of the temple. Every private ptrfon waa obliged to 

lona of beer. bring his hrft-fruki to the temple * and thefe confifted 

FIRLOT, a dry meafure ufed in Scotland. The of wheat, bailey, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, and 

oat-firlot contains lljth" pints of that country) the dates. 

wheat-firlot contains about 21 1 1 cubical inches ; and There waa another fort of fjrft-fruita which weft 

the barley-firlot, 3 1 ftaadard-pint*. Hence it appeals, paid to God. When bread was kneaded in a family, 

that the Scotch wheat-firlot exceeds the Englilh bufheT a portion of it was fet apart, and given to the prieft 

by 33 cubical inches. or Lcvite who dwelt in the place: if there was no pried 

FIRMAMENT, in the ancient aftronomy, the or Levite there, it was caftinto the oven, and confumed 

eighth heaven or fpbere ; being that wherein the fixed by the ore. Thefe offerings made a considerable part 

fiars were fuppofed to be placed. It is called the of the revenues of the Hebrew prieflhood. 

dgbtb, with refpcA to the feven heavens or fpbere* of Firfi-frtatt are frequently mentioned in ancient Chri- 

the planet* which it furrounds. ftian writers a* one part of the church revenue. One 

It is fuppofed to have two motions ; a diurnal mo- of the councils of Carthage enjoins, that they mould 

tiori, given it by the primum mobile, from eaft to weft, confift only of grapes and corn ; which ihowt, that. 

about the poke of the ecliptic ; and another oppofite this was the practice of the African church, 

motion from weft to eaft; which lafl.it finifhes, accord- Fiur-Fnalt, in the church of England, arc the 

ing to Tycho, in 25,4.11 years ; according to Ptohs profit* of every fpiritual benefice for the firft year, ac- 

my, in 36,000; and according to Copernicus, in cording to the valuation thereof in the king's books. 

256,000; in which time the fixed flan return to the FISC, riscus, in the civil law, the treafury ofa 

fame precife pointi wherein they were at the begin- prince or ftate ; or that to which all things due to 

ninjr. This period is commonly called Plato's year, the public do fall. The word is derived from the 

or the great year. Greek pw«*> " a great bafket," ufed when they went 

In various place* of Scripture the word firmament is to market. — By the civil law, none but a fovereiga 

ufed for the middle region of the air. Many of the prince has a right to have a fife or public treafury. 

ancients allowed, with the modern*, that the firma- At Rome, under the emperors, the term erarium 

fnent is a fluid matter j though they, who gave it the was ufed for the revenues deftined for fupport of the 

denomination of firmament, muft have taken it for a charges of the empire; andjlfcnj fot thofe of the era- 

folid one. peror'* own family. The treafury, in effeft, belonged 

FIRMAN, is a pauport or permit granted by the to the people, and the fifcus to the prince. Hence the 

Great Mogul to foreign veflela, to trade within the ter- goods of condemned perfons, if appropriated to the 

ritoriea of hiajurifdi&ion. ttfeofthc public, were faid pubBcari i if to the fup- 

FIRMICUS MATiajtus (Julius), a famous writer, port of the emperor or prince, eonfifcari. 

who compofed in Latin, about the year 345, an ex- FISCAL, in the civil law, fomething relating to 

cellent book in defence of Chriftianity, intitled, De the pecuniary intereft of the prince or people. The 

errorr frofairenm reSgionum, which is printed with the officers appointed for the management of the life, were 

cotes of John Wouver. There are alfo attributed to called procurators Jifci ; and advvcaii Jifct ; and among 

him eight books of aftronomy, printed by Aldus Ma- the cafe* enumerated in the conftitutions of the em- 

nutiua m 1501 [ but this hft work appear* to have pire where it was theh; bufinefs to plead, one is againft 

been written by another Julia* Firmicus, who lived at thofe who have been condemned to pay a fine to the 

the fame time. fife on accoun toft heir lit igiouOieft or frivolous appeala. 

FIRMNESS, denote* the confidence of a body, FTSCUS. See Fisc. 

or that ftate wherein its fenfiblc part* cohere in fuch a FISH, in natural hiftory, an animal that lives im 

manner, that theinotion of ooe part induce* a motion the waters a* the natural place of its abode, 

in the reft. Filhes form - the fourth claf* of animals in the Lin- 

FIRST-BOtN. See Primogeniture, for the li- natan fyftem. Their moft general or popular divifion 

teral meaning of the term. is into fnjh and fall water ones. Some, however, are 

In Scripture it is alfo ufed often in a figurative fenfe of opinion, that all fifties naturally inhabit the fslt- 

for that which is firft, moft excellent) moft diftinguiJh- waters, and that tbey have mounted up into river* 

» Vol. VII. Parti. Kk only 
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nib. . only by accident. A few fpeciea only fwira up into one fide. When Ibefe are removed) you fee the ure- 

™" '*"" the river* to depofit their {pawn) hut by far the great* ter, a fmall veffel, nearly in the direction of the fpine, * 

eft number keep m the lea, and would foon expire io and alfo the ovary, a larger veflel, lying before it, near- 

frefh water. There are about 400 fpeciea of- fifties et the integuments of the bully. > This tad veflel is ta- 

( according to Linngeu*} of which we know fo me thing; ken up with a hook of the fame kind with thofe before 

but the unknown ones are fuppofed to be many more ; mentioned, and, after detaching it From tbe lide far. 

and as they 'a/e thought to lie in great depths of the enough for the purpofe, divided tranfverfely with o pair 

tea remote from land, it is probable that many fpeciea of (harp fcifTarc, care being taken that the midlines 

will remain for ever unknown. are not wounded or injured- After one of the ovaries 

For the fubdivtfion* > characters, and natural hillory has been divided, the operator proceeds to divide the 

of thia clafs of animals, fee ^ toe articles Ichthyology other in the fame manner ; and then the divided inte- 

and Zoology. gumenta of the belly are fewed with filk, the ditches 

Blowing of Fisn, is a practice funilar to that of being infer ted at a fmall diAance from one anoihi-r. 

blowing , fie Ih, poultry, and pigs, and adopted for the Mr Tutl obferres farther, that the fpawning time if 

fame deceitful purpofe*. The method of blowing fifh, very various; that trouts are full about Chrillmas; 

efpecially cod and whitings, is by placing tbe end of a perch in February; pikes in March, and carp and 

quill or tobacco-pipe at the vent, and pricking a hole tench io May ; and that allowance muft be made for 

with a pin under the fin which is next the gill ; there- climate and utuation, with regard to the fpawning of 

by making the fifh appear to the eye large and full, fifh. When the fwh are caftrated, they are put into 

which when dreffed will be flabby, and little elfe than the water where they are intended to continue ; and 

(kin and bones. But this impofttion may be difcover- they take their chance in common with other '" 



ed by placing the finger and thumb on each fide of the plough they were not calltatcd. With tolerable cair, 

vent, and fqueeaing k hard ; the wind may be percei- Tew die of tbe operation. Phil Tranf. vol. xlviii. 

ved to go out, the (kin will fall in, and tbe fiih appear Part 2. art. 106. 
lank, and of liule value. Although we could not properly avoid inferting the 

Breeding of FitBES may be turned to great ad van- above detail, it is prefumed that few will be pleafed 

tage ; for, befidea furoi Ibing the table, obliging one's with the invention. The operation is peculiarly cruel, 

friends, and railing money, the land will he thereby and the purpofe of it only a deteftable piece of Apiciin 

greatly improved, fo a* to yield more this way than by refinement. 

any other employment whatever. See Fisu-Pend, in- ' Feeding of Fishes. When they are fed in large 

frj ; and BxK&ottia of Fifh. pool* or ponds, either malt boiled, or fefh grains, is 

Caflralkn of Fish, is a method firft praclifed by Mr the beft food ; thu* carps may be raifed and fed like 

Tull, in order to prevent the exceffive increafe of fiih in capons, and tenches will feed as well. The care of 

£ome of his ponds, where the numbers did not permit feeding them is bell committed to a gardener or the 

any of them to grow to an advantageous iizc. But he butler, who would be always at hand. When fed in 

afterwards found, that the caftrated fifh grew much a flew, any foit of grain boiled, efpecially peas, and 

larger than their ufual fize^ were more fat, and always malt coarfely ground, are proper food; alfo the grains 

in feafon. This operation, may be performed both on after brewing, while frefh and Tweet ; but one bufhel 

male and female fifh ; and the molt eligible time for it of malt not brewed, will go as far a* two of grain*. 
is when the ovaries of the female have their ova in Stealing of Fish, by pcrfons armed and difguifed, is 

them, and when the velfels of tbe male, analogous to felony without benefit of clergy by 9 Geo. 1. cap. 32. 

thefe, have their femiual matter in them; becaufe, at .See Bl.icioB. And by 5 Geo. III. cap. 14. the pe- 

thie time, thefe velfels are more "eauly diftinguifhed nalty of tranfportation for feven years is inftified oil 

from the ureters, which, convey the urine from the kid- peifons Sealing or taking fifh in any water, within a 

neys into the bladder, and are fituated near the femioal park, paddock, orchard, or yard ; and on the receivers, 

veflels on each fide of the fpine ; which, without futfi- alders, and abettors ; and a forfeiture of live pounds 

cient attention, may be miltaken for the ovaries, elpe- to the owner of the fifbery i* made payable by perfons 

daily when tbefe lafl are empty. The time leaft pro- taking or dtftroying (or attempting fo to do) any fifh 

per for this operation, is juft after they have fpawned, in any river or oilier water within any inclofed ground, 

becaufe the fiih are then too weak and languid to bear, being private property. . • 

with fuccef*, fo fevere an operation; however, with Preferring of Fisa for CalineU. Linnxus's me-^ 

flail and care, it may be performed almoft at any time, thod is, to cxpofe them to the air; and when they ac- t 

When a fifh i* to be caftrated, it muft be held in a wet quire fuch a degree of putrefaction that the fkin lofes 

cloth, with its belly upwards ; then with a fharp pen- its cohefion to the body of the fifh, it may be Did off 

knife, having its point bent backwards, the operator almoft like a glove: the two fides of this /kin may 

cuts through the integuments of the rim of the belly, then be dried upon paper like a plant, or one of the 

taking care not to wound any of tbe inteflines. As fide* may be filled with plafter of Paris to give thefub, 

foon as a fmall aperture i* made, he carefully inferte a jeS a due plump n eft. 

booked pen-knife, and with this dilates the aperture A filk may be prepared, after it has. acquired this, 

from between the two fore-fins almoft to the anus. lie degree of putrefaction, by making a longitudinal inci- 

tben, with two fmall blunt filver-boolu, five' or fix fion on the belly, and carefully difTe&ing the flefhy 

inches long, and of this form i\ by the help of an af- part from the fkin, which are but (lightly attached to 

fiftant, holds open the belly of the fifh ; and, with a it in confequence of the putrefcency. The fkin is then 

ipooa 01 fpatula* removes carefully the inteflines from to be filled with cotton and the antifepric powder. 
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■1 directed for birds ; and, tafUy, to be fewed up of an acre, if it be a feeding and not-breeding one, 

"■■' where tbe iacifion was made. See Methodi of Prefer- will every year feed 100 carps of three years old, 300 *" 

ving Bikd). of two years old, and 400 of a year old. Carps de- 

Gold-FiiB. See Cyvrinus. light in ponds that have marie or clay bottoms, with 

Gilding on Fish. In the pofthumoua papers of Mr plenty of weeds and grafi, whereon they feed in the 

Hooke, a method is defcribcd of gilding live craw-filh, hot months. 

carp*, &c. without injuring the fifh. The cement for this Ponds Humid be drained every three or four years, 
purpofc is prepared, by putting Tome burgundy -pitch and the fifh forted. In breeding ones, the fmaller ones 
into a new earthen pot, and warming the veffel till it are to be taken out, to florc other poods with ; lea- 
receives fo much of the pitch a* will flick round it 1 ring a good flock of females, at leaft eight or nine 
then Brewing . fame finely-powdered amber over the years old, as they never breed before that age. In 
pitch when growing cold, adding a mixture of three feeding ponds, it is belt to keep them pretty near of a 
pounds of linfeed oil and one of oil of turpentine, co- fize. See Brrktung of Fifh. 

vering the veflel, and boiling them for an hour over a FISHER (John), bifhop of Rochefler, was bom 
gentle fire, and grinding tbe mixture, at it is wanted, at Beverly in Yorkfhire, in the year 1459, and educa- 
with fo much pumice-ftonc in fine powder as will re- ted in the collegiate church of tbat place. In 1484, 
duce it to tbe confiftence of paint. The fifh being he removed to Michael-houfe in Cambridge, of which 
wiped dry, the mixture is fprcad upon it; and the gold- college he was elected mailer in the year 1495. Ha- 
leaf being then laid on, and gently prefled down, the ving applied himfelf to the ftudy of divinity, he took 
filh may be immediately put into water again, without orders ; and, becoming eminent as a divine, attracted 
any danger of the gold coming off, for the matter the notice of Margaret eountefs of Richmond, mother 
quickly grows firm in water. < of Henry VII. who mkde him her chaplain and coo- 

Fiih, in a (hip, a plank or piece of timber, fattened feffor. In 1JOI, he took the degree of doctor of di- 
toa (hip's mad or yard, to ftrengthen it ; which iidone vinity, and the fame year was elected chancellor of the 
by nailing it on with iron fpikes, and winding ropes hard univerfity. In the year following, he was appointed 
about them. Lady Margaret's firft di vinity -profeflbr; and, in 1504, 

Fishes, in heraldry, are the emblems of filence and confecraled bilhop of Rochefler; which fmall bifhopric 
watchfulnefa ; and are borne either upright, imbowed, he would never refign, though he was offered both Ely- 
extended, endorfed refpecting each other, furmounting and Lincoln. It is generally allowed, that the foun- 
one another, fretted, ate. datipn of the ,two colleges of Ch rift -church and St 

In blazoning fifties, thofe borne feeding, mould be John's, in Cambridge, was entirely owing to biftiop 
termed devouring; all Gibes borne upright and having Fifher's perfuafion, and influence with the coantefa of 
fins, fhould be blazoned lauriant ; and thofe borne Richmond: be not only formed the deGgn, but fuper- 
tranfvcrfe the efcutcheon, mud be termed naimt. intended the execution. On the promulgation of Mar- 

FisR-Pondi, thofe made for the breeding or feed- tin Luther's dodrine, our biftiop was the firft to enter 
icg of fiih. the lifts againft him. On this occaGon he exerted all 

rtfti ponds are no fmall improvement of watery and his influence, and ia generally fuppofed to have written 
boggy lands, many of which are fit for no other ufe. the famous book by which Henry VIII. obtained the 
In making of a pond, its head fhould be at the loweft title of Defender of tbe Faith. Hitherto he continued 
part of the ground, that the trench of the flood gate or in favour with the king; but in 1517, oppofing hisdi- 
fluice, having a good fall, may not be too long in emp- vorce, and denying hia fupremacy, the implacable 
tying. The bell way of making the head fecure, ia to Harry determined, and finally effected, hia deftruftion. 
drive in two or three rows *f ftakes above fix feet long, In 1534. the parliament found him guilty of mifpri- 
' at about four feet diftance from each other, the whole fion of treafon, for concealing certain prophetic fpeech- 
kn.Lth of the pond-head, whereof the firft roe fhould es of a fanatical importer, called the Holy Maid of 
be rammed at lead about four feet deep. If the hot- Kent, relative to the king's death; and condemned him, 
torn is ralfe, the foundation may be laid with quick- with five others, in lois of goods, and imprifonment 
limci which flaking, will make it as hard as a ftone. during his majefty's pleafurc ; but he was releafed on 
Some lay a layer of lime, and another of earth dug out paying 300 1. for the king's ufe. 

of the pond, among the piles and ftrakes; and when King Henry being now married to Anne Bokyn, 
thefe are well covered, drive in others as they fee oc- his obfequious parliament took an oath of allegiance 
cation, ramming in the earth as before, till the pond- proper for the occafion. This oath the bilhop of Ro- 
headbeof the height defigned. chefter fteadily refuted ; alleging, that his confidence 

The dam fhould be made Hoping on each fide, lea- could not be convinced that the king's firft marriage 
ving a wafle to carry off the over-abundance of water was againft the law of God. For refuting this oath of 
in times of floods or rains ; and as to the depth of the fucceffipn, he was attainted by the parliament of 1534; 
pond, the deepcH part need not exceed fix feet, rifing and committed to tbe Tower, where he wu cruelly 
gradually in fhoals towards the fides, for the fifh to fun treated, and where he would probably have died a na- 
tbemfehes, and lay their fpawn. Gravelly and fandy tural death, had not the pope created him a cardinal, 
bottoms, cfpecially the latter, are beft for breeding ; The king, now positively determined on hia deftruc- 
and a fat foil with a white fat water, as the wafhinga tion, fent Rich, the folic it or -general, under a pre- 
of hills, commons, ftrcets, finks, Sea. is beft for fat- tence of oonfultiog the biftiop on a cafe of conference, 
tening all forts of fifh. For floriog a pond, carp is to but really with a deugn to draw him into a converlh- 
be preferred for its gooHncfs, quick growth, and great tion concerning the fupremacy. The honeft old hi- 
iacrcafe, aa breeding live or fix times a- year. A pond (hop fxtokc his mind without fufpicion or refcrve, and 
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Fitter*. an indidRMDt wd conviction of high-treafon w» the training up ihef* ufeful member* of society a* itht- Kbor. 

'•""V — confequt uce. He wu beheaded oq Tower-bill, on the tie*. -■',— « 

aid of June t tee, in the 77th year of his age. Thai The filiation of the Britifh coaus ia the net advat- 

died thii good old prelate ; who, notwithstanding hia Ugeous in the world for catching ftfti : the Scotufh 

inflexible enmity to the reformation, wa* undoubtedly iflandt, particularly thou to the north and weft, lie 

a learned, ploua, and honeft man. He wrote ftvorsj rnoft commodious for carrying on the fafhiog trade l» 

treatifes againft Luther, and other work *, which were perfection \ for no country in Europe eta pretend to 

piloted at Wurtzburgh, in 15971 in ODe v °hi me *°*i«» come up to Scotland in the. abundance of the oneft 

FISHERY, a place where great number! of fifh fifli, with which its various creaks, bays, rivers, lakes, 

are caught. >°d coaib are replcnilhed. Of thefe advantage!, the 

The principal fifhsriea for fiumon, herring, mackrel, Scot* feem indeed to have bees abundantly feafiblc 1 

pilchards, Sec. are akmg the oonftl of Scotland, Eng- and their traffic in herring*, the tnuft valuable of all the 

land, and Ireland j for cod, on the bank* of Newfound- fiiherie*, is noticed in hiftory fo early as the ninth cen- 

land ; for whiles, about Greenland 1 and for pearls, in tury*. The frequent law* which were enacted in the * Srt at*, 

the Eaft and Weft Indies. reign* ot James III. IV. and V. difosver a Heady de-'*/' J - 

Frtt Fissmr, in law, or an exclnfWe right of filh- termined zeal for the benefit of the native fubjecta, 

Log in a public river, is a royal franchife ; and i* con- and the full reftoration of the fisheries, which the 

fidered a* fuch in aU countries where the feodal po- Dutch had latterly found means to sngrofs, and do 

lit j ha* prevailed : though the making fuch grant*, and honour to the memory of thofe patriots whom modern 

by that mean* appropriating, what it teem* unnatural to time* affect to call barbarian*. 

ssjftrain, the ufe of running water, was prohibited for The expedition of James V. to the Hebrides and 
the future by king John'* Great Charter ; and the ri- weftern parts of the Highlands, and hia afliduity in 
vera that were fenced in hit time were directed lo be exploring and founding the harbour*, difcovered a fix- 
laid open, a* well as the foreftsto be disforcfled. This ed refutation in that active prince, to civilize the in- 
opening waa extended by the fecund and third charter* habitant*, to promote the valuable nflterie* at their 
of Henry III. to thofe alio that were fenced under Ri- door*, and to introduce general indnftry. Hi* death, 
chard I.) Co that afranchifc of free tiihery ought now at an early period, and the fubftqaeflt religious and 
te a. to be m oU at leaft aa the reign of Henry II. Thi* civil commotion* in the kingdom, fruftmed thofe 
mtt f differ* from afeocral of pifcary, becaufe he that ha* a wife defigns, and the weftern fiflieries remained in their 
fevers! fifliery muft alfo be the owner of the foil, which original flate of neglect. Atkngth, 1602, James VI. 
ia a frec-uihery is not rsquifite. It differs alfo from refumed the national purpofe* which had beea thai 
a tammm fiiaety, in that the free filhery ia an endu- chalked out by hi* grandfather. " Three towns, 
five right, the common fifhery is not fo; and therefore, (lay* Dr Robcrtfon) which might ferr* M a retreat 
in a free fifhery, a man has a property in the fith before for the induftriou*, and a narfery for arts and com- 
they are caught t u> a common pifcary, not till after- merce, wcic appointed to be buUt in different part* of 
ward*. Some indeed have couGdered tjrti filhery not the Highland* ; one in Cantirc, another ia Lochaher, 
a* a royal francnile s but merely aa a private grant of a and a third in the ifleof Lewis; and in order to draw the 
liberty to filh in the_/ewm/ filhery of the grantcr. But inhabitant* thither, all the privilege* of the royal bo- 
the confideriag fuch right at originally a flower of the rough* were to be conferred upon them. Finding it, 
prerogative, till reftrained by Magna Chatrta, and dc- however, to be no eafy matter to infpif e the inhabi- 
rtved by royal grant (previous to the reign of Ri- tants of thofe coontriea with the love of induftry, a 
chard I.) to fuch at now claim it by preemption, may relolution was taken to plant among them colonic* of 
remove fame difficulties ia refpect. to thi* matter with people from the more induftriou* countries. Tlie firis 
which our law-book* are embarraJTed. experiment waa made in the ifle of Lewi* ; and aa it 
Fishisv, denotes alfo the commerce of filh, more wa* advantages 6 y Stunted for the fifhing trade (a 
particularly the catching them for fate. fourcc from which Scotland ought naturally to derive 
Were we to enter into a very raietttc and particular great wealth), the colony trauiported thither waa drawn 
confideration of filheries, a* at prefent eftablifhed in out of Fife, the inhabitants of which were well drilled 
thi* kingdom, this article would fweli beyond it* pro- in that branch of commerce. But before they had 
per bounds 1 becaufe, to do joftiee to a fubject of fuch remained there long enough to mauifeft the good ef- 
concernment to the Britifh nation, require* a very am- fed* of thi* inftitution, the iftandcra, enraged at fee- 
pie and dillinft difcuffion. We Audi, however, ob- ing their country occupied by thofe intruders, took 
ferve,, that fince the Divine Providence hath fo emi- arms, and furprifmg them in the night-time, murdered 
neatly ftored the coaft* of Great Britain and Ireland force of them, and compelled the reft to abandon the 
with the moft valuable fifti j and fince fiiherie*, if fuc- fettlement. The king's attention being fbon turned 
ccftful, become permanent nurferic* for breeding ex- to other object*, particularly to his fncceffioo to the 
pert feamen ; it 1* not only a duty we owe to the Sn- Englilh crown, we hoar no mere of thi* unitary pro- 
preroe Being, not to defpife the wonderful plenty be jeft." 

bath afforded us, by neglecting to extend thi* branch The Scottilh filheries were, however, refoaied by 
of commerce to the ntmoft ; but it ii a duty we owe Charles I. who " ordained an alTociation of the three 
to our country, for it* natural feeurity, which de- kingdoms, for a general fifhing within the hnxQ. feat 
pendt upon the ftrength of our royal navy. No nation and coafts of hi* majefty't feud kingdom* ; and for 
can have a navy where there ia not a fund ef bintoeft the government of the faad affociation, ordsinedf that 
to breed and employ feamen without any cxpencc to there Ibould be a ftanding committee choiien and no- 
lle public ; sad no trade it io won cakuutid for rainMed by hue raajefly, and hi* lucce&oa from time 
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to timd" Sec. ftc. Several perfons of dillinctkin em* fumed, and upon S more extenftre leak; tbe propofed Wwrf. 

' barked in tbe rkfign, which tbe king honoured with capital being 300,000 L of which 100,0001. wae to ' * — 

bit patronage, and encouraged by hit bounty. He have been railed by the furviving patentee* or their 

alfo ordered lent to be more ftridly obferved ; pro- fucceflbrs, and 200,000 1. by new fubferiben. Copies 

hibited the importation of fiih taken by foreigner* ; of the letters patent, the conftitution of the company, 

and agreed to purchafe from tbe company hi* naval and tenni of fubfeription, were lodged at fundry pla- 

ftores and tbe fiih for his fleet*. Thus the fcheme of cei in London and Weftrainfter, for the perufal of the 

eftablifhiag a fifhery in the Hebrides began to affume pubHc, while the fttbfcription was filling. It it pro- 

a Favourable afpeca ; but all the hope* of the adveniu- bable, that king William** partiality to the Dutch 

rera were froftrated by the breaking out of tbe civil fiiheriea, the fucceeding war, or both of thefe ciicnm- 

wars, and the very tragical death oftheir benefactor, fiances, fi-uftrated this new attempt ; of which we hare 

. In 1661, Charles II. duke of York, lord Clarendon, no further account in the annals of thai reign or finer, 

and other perfect* of rank or fortune, refumed the bu- The Scot tifh parliament had *lf w during the three 

(inefs of the htherie* with greater vigour than any of laft reigns, paffird fundry aft* for cre ep ing companies 

their predeceffor*. For thitpurpofe the moil falntary and promoting the fifheries ; but the intern ne commo- 

Uwtwere enacted by tbe parliaments of England and tiona.of that country, and the great exertion* which 

Scotland 1 in virtue of which, all material* ufed in, or were made for the Dnrien eftabbfhment, enfeebled ail 

depending upon, the fi(h«rjes, were exempted from all other attempt*! whether colle&ivtl}' or by individual!, 

duties, escilea, or impofts whatever. In England, the within that kingdom. 

company were anthorifed to let up a lottery, and to In 1749, hi* late majefty having) at the opening 
have a voluntary coSection in all parifh churches; houfe* of the parliament, warmly recommended the improve- 
of entertainment, u tavern*, inns, ale houfe*, were tnent of the fifheries, the houfe of commoas appointed 
lo take one or more barrel* of herring*, at the Anted a committee to inquire into the date of tlie herring 
price of 301. per barrel ; alfo a (. 6 d. per barrel was to and white fifheries, sad to consider of the molt pro- 
be paid to the ftock of this company on all imported filh bible mean* of extending tbe fame. All rank* of 
taken by foreigner*. Some Dutch families were alfo in- men were elevated with an idea of the boundlefi-rkhe* 
vited, or permitted, to fettle at Stornaway: the herring* that would flow into the kindom from this fonrce. A 
cured by the royal Englifh company gave general fa- fubfeription of 500,0001, wa* immediately filed in the 
lisia&ion, nod, a* mentioned above, brought n high city, by a body of men who were incorporated for 21 
price for thole day*. Every circumfUnce attending this year* by the name of The Stitty #/ ibe Fret Brhifh 
new eftablifhment fecmed to be the refnlt of a jndici- Fi/baj. Every encouragenMnt wa* held out by ge- 
ous plan and thorough knowledge of the buuoefs, when vernment, both to the foeiety and to iodividuala, who 
the neceffitict of the king obliged him to withdraw might embark in this national bnfioefs. A bounty of 
his fubfeription or bounty j which gave fuch umbrage 36*. fer ton was to be paid annually ovt of the cuftoma, 
to the parties concerned, that they foon after diflblred, for 14 years, to the owners of all decked reflet* or 
la 1677, a new royal company was cftablilhed in buflea, from 20 to 80 ton* burden, which fhoitld be 
England, at the head of which wa* the duke of York, built after the commencement ef the act, for the ufe 
tbe earl of Derby, Stc. Bolide* ail the privileges which of, and fitted out and employed in, the faid fifberiea, 
former companies had enjoyed, the king granted tbi* whether by the fociety or any other perfoa*. At the 
new company a perpetuity, with, power to pea-chafe fame time numerona pamphlet* and newfpaper-eflaya 
lands 1 and alfo J,. 20 to be paid them annually, out came forth ; all pretending to elucidate the fobject, 
*i the cuftom* of tbe port of London, for every dog- and to convince the public with what facility the her- 
ger or but* they mould build and fend out for feven ring fifherie* might be transferred from Dutch to Bri- 

E to come. A ftock of L. 10,980 was immediate- tilh hands. Tbi* proved, however, a more arduous 
ivanced, and afterwards L. 1600 more. Tbi* talk than had been forcfern by fuper&ciai fpeculator*. 
capital was foon exhaufted in pnrchafing and fit- The Dutch -were frugal in their expenditure* and K- 
tog out buffet, with other incidental expence*. The ring ; perfect matter* of the arts of fifhing and curing, 
company made, however, a fuccefsful beginning ; and which they had carried to the greateft height and per- 
one of their btafle* or dogger* actually took and fection. They were in fuHpofletfion of the European 
brought home 31,000 cod-nib ; other veneat had alfo markets; and their fiih, whether deferring or other- 
a favourable fifhery. Such favourable beginnings might wife, bad the reputation of fuperior qualities to all 
hare excited frefh fubferiptiona, when an unforefeen other* taken in our fea*. With fuch advantages, the 
event mined the whole design beyond tbe pofiibilky Dutch not only maintained their ground againft rhi* 
of recovery. Moil of the buffet had been budt in Hoi- formidable company, but had alfo the pleafure of fee- 
land, and manned with Dutchmen ; on which pretence ing the capital gradually linking, without having pro- 
the French, who were then at war with Holland, feized cured an adequate re turn to the adventurers; tiotwitb- 
Si out of feven vcflels, with their cargoes and fifhing- Sanding variou* aids and effort* of government from 
tackle ; and the company being now in debt, fold, in time to time in their favour, particularly in 1757, when 
1680, the remaining floret, etc. A number of gen- an advance of 2ob. fur ton wa* added to the bounty, 
atemen and merchant* railed a new fnbfcription of In 1786 the public attention was again called to the 
L. 6o,«oo, under the privilege* and immunities of the Ante of the Britifh America, by the fuggeftion* of Mr 
former charter. Tbi* attempt alfo come to nothing, Dempfter inthe houfe of common*, and by different pub- 
owing to the death of the king, and the* trouble* of licattona that appeared upon the f object: is confequeuce 
the- fnbfeqnent reign. of which, the mintller fullered a committee to be named. 
Soon after the tevoutins this bofinef* wa* again re- to inewim into thJtgreat fonrce. of national wealth. To 
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Fiftery. tliat committee it appeared, that the bell way of impro. the bay of Canada, on the great bank of Newfound- FAoj, 

^•■"V" ring the filheries was to encourage the inhabitants living land, and on the ifle of St Peter, and the ifle of —T" - 

neareft to the feat of them to become fillim: And it be- Sable ; to which places vcffell rcfort from divers part) 

ing found that the north- weft era coaft of the kingdotti, both of Europe and America. They are from 

though abounding with filh and with fine harbours, loo to 150 tons burden, and will catch between 30,000 

was utterly deflitute of towns, an aft was palled for and 40,000 cod each. The raoft effential part of the 

incorporating certain perfons therein named, by the fifhery is, to hare a mailer who knows how to cut up 

ffyle of " The Britijb Society for extending of the filhe- the cod, one who is Ikilled to take off the head pro- 

ries and improving the fea-coafU of this kingdom ;" perly, and above all a good falter, on which the pre- 

and to enable them to fubferrbe a joint flock, and there- ferring of them, and confequently the fucccfa of ttia 

with to purchafe lands, and build thereon free towns, voyage, depends. The beft feafon is from the begin- 

villages, and filhing ftations in the Highlands and ning of February to the end of April; the filh, which 

iflands in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, in the winter retire to the deepeft water, coming then 

and for other purpofes. The Ifle of Mull, Locli Broom, on the banks, and fattening extremely. What is 

the IGe of Sky and of Cannay, have already been pitch- caught from March to June keeps well; bat thofe ta- 

ed upon as proper fituations for fome of thefe towns, ken in July, Auguft, and September, when it it warm 

The progreu of fuch an undertaking from its nature on the banks, are apt to fpoil foon. Every fifher takes 

mull be How, but ftill flower when carried on with a but one at a time : the mod expert will take from 350 

limited capital arifing from the fubferiptiona of a few to' 400 in a day ; but that is the mofl, the weight of 

public -fpirited individuals. But it it .not to be doubt* the filh and the great coldncfs on the bank fatiguing 

ed but that it will ultimately tend to the increafe of very much. As loon as the cod are caught, the head 

our filheries, and to the improvement of the Highland is taken oft*; they are opened, gutted, and faked ; and 

part of this kingdom. Its tendency is alfo to leffen the falter flows them in the bottom of the hold, head 

the emigration of a brave and induftrioua race of inha- to tail, in beds a fathom or two fquare ; laying layers 

bitaots, too many of whom have already removed with of fait and fifh alternately, but never mixing filh caught 

.their -families to America. on different days. When they have lain thus three 

1 . jiaebtny-FisBsxr. The anchovy is caught in the or four days to drain off the water, they are replaced 
months of May, June, and July, on the coaft* of Cata- in another part of the fhip, and falted again * where 
Ionia, Provence, Sic. at which feafon it conftantly re- they remain till the velfel is loaded. Sometimes they 
pairs up the ftraita of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean, are cut in thick pieces, and put in barrels for the con- 
Collins fays they are alfo found in plenty on the weft- veniency of carriage. 

em coafla of England and Wales. Dry. The principal fifhery for this article it* 

The filhing for -them is chiefly in the night-time 1 from Cape Rofe to the Bay des Exports, along the 

when a light being put on the item of their little filh- coaft of Placentia, in which compafs there are divers 

ing-veffcla, the anchovies flock round, and are caught commodious ports for the filh to be dried in. Thefe, 

in the ruts. But then it is aflerted to have been found though of the fame kind with the fVefh cod, are 

by experience, that anchovies taken thus by fire, arc much fmaller, and therefore fitter to keep, as the fait 

neither fo good, fo firm, nor fo proper for keeping, at penetrates more cafily into them. The filhery of both 

.. thofe which are taken without fire. is much alike ; only this latter is moft expenfive, as it 

When the fifhery is over, they cut off the heads, takes up more time, and employs more hands, and yet 

take out their gall and guts, and.th.en lay them in bar- fcarce half fo much fait is fpent in this as in the other. 

rcls, and fait them. The common way of eating an- The bait is herrings, of which great quantities are 

chovies is with oil, vinegar, &c. in orderto which they taken on the eoft of Placentia. When feveral veffels 

are fiift booed, and the tails, fins, &c. Dipped off. — meet and intend to fifh in the lame port, he whofe fhal- 

Being put on the fire, they diffolve almoit in any li- lop firft . touches ground, becomes intitled to the qua- 

quor. Or they are made into fauce by minching them lity and privileges of admiral : he has the .choice of his 

with pepper, Sec. Some alfo pickle anchovies in final! ftation, and the refufal of all the wood on the coaft at 

delft or earthen pots, made on purpofe, of two or his arrival. As fall as the matters arrive, they unrig 

three pound weight, more or lefs, which they cover all their veffeli, leaving nothing but the !hroud& to fu- 

with plafter to keep them the better. Anchovies ftain the malts ; and in the mean time the mates pro- 

fliould be chofen fraall, frelh pickled, white on the out- vide a tent on fhore, covered with branches of trees, 

fide and red within. . They mull hare a round back ; and fails over them, with a fcaffold of great trunks of 

for tbofe which are flat or large are often nothing pines, 12, 15, 16, and often 20 feet high, commonly 

but fardincs. Betide thefe qualities, the pickle, on from 40 to 60 feet long, and about one-third as much 

opening the pots or barrels, rnuit be of a good talk, in breadth. White the fcaffold is preparing, the ciew 

and not have loft its flavour. are a- filhing ; and as fall as they catch, they bring their 

2. Cod Eiimbht. There are two kinds of cod-nlh ■ fifh alhore, and open and fan; them upon moveable 
the one green or white cod, and the other dried or eu- benches ; but the main falling is performed on the 

"SaeGanu. red cod; though it is all the fame filh *, differently pre- fcaffold. When the fifh have taken fait, they walh and 

pared 1 the former being fometimes falted and barrel- hang them to drain an rails ; when drained, they are 

led, then taken out for ufc ; and the latter, having lain laid on kinds of flages, which arc fmall pieces of wood 

fome competent time in fait, dried in the fun orfmoke. laid acrefs,and covered with branches of trees, having 

We (ball therefore fpeak of each of thefe apart ; and the leaves Jtripped off for the paflage of the air. On 

firft of the thefe flages, they are difpofed, a filh thick, head againlt 

Green. The chief filherica for green cod are in tail, with the back uppcrmait, and arc turned carefully 

four 
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Cither?, four times eviTy 14 hours. When they begin to dry, * n 16^3, he remarks the Dutch fold to different Kflwrr- 

fc " ' *~* they are laid in heaps 10 or 12 thick, in order to re- nations, u many herrings as amounted to L. 1 ,759,000 ™»™'- J 

tain their warmth; and every day the heaps are en- Sterling. In the year 1615, they at once fent out 

latged, till they become double their firft bulk ; then 2000 buffes, and employed in them 37,000 fiiher- 

- two heaps are joined together, which they turn every n^cn. In the year 1(118, tliey fent out 3000 mips, with 
day as before : la(lly,.they are falted again, beginning 56,000 men to take the herrings, and 9000 more /hips 
with thofe firft falted ; and being hid in huge piles, to tranfport and fell the fifh ; which by fea and land 
they remain in that dtuation till they are carried on employed 150,000 men, befides thofe firft mentioned. 
bofrd the (hips where they are laid on the branches All this wealth was gotten on our coafts « while our 
of trees difpoftd for that purpofe, upon the ballaft, and attention was taken up in a dillant whale- filhery. 
round the (hip, with mats to prevent their contracting The Scottifh monarchs for a long time feemed to di- 
any moifturc. red all their attention to the prefervation of thefalmon 

There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod, filhery; probably becaufe their fubjeds were fuch no- 
riz. the sounds, the tongues, the roes, and the oil ex- vices in fea- affairs. At length James III. endeavoured 
traded from the liver. The firft is falted at the filhery, to ftimulate his great men to thefe patriotic underta- 
together with the fiib, and put in barrels from 600 to kings; for by an ad of his third parliament, he com- 
700 pound. The tongues are done in like manner, and pcllcd " certain lord* fpiritual and temporal, and bur- 
brought in barrefs from 400 to 500 pounds. The roes rows, to make Ihips, buffes, and boats, with nets, and 
arc alio falted in barrels, and ferve to caft into the fea other pertinents, for fifhing. That the lame fliould be 
to draw fifh together, and particularly pilchards. The tnadenn each burgh; in number according to thefub- 
oil comes in barrels, from 400 to 520 pounds, and is ftance of each burgh, and the leait of them to be 
ufed in drehtng leather. In Scotland, they catch a of twenty tons : and that all idle men be compelled by - 
fmall kind of cod on the coafts of Buchan, and all along the flieriffa in the country to go on board the fame." 

- the Murray frith on both fides ; as alfo in the frith of Numerous indeed have been the attempts made at 
Forth, Clyde, &c. which is much efteemed. They different periods to fecure this treafure to ourfclves, but 
fait and dry them in the fun upon rocks, and fometimes without fuccels. Inthelatereign,avery ftrong effort was 
in the chimney. made, and bounties allowed for the encouragement of 

3. Coral- Fun fur. See Cos a l. Britifh adventurers: thefirft wasof jos./Vr ton toevery 

4. Herr'mg-FiSHHr. Our great (talions for this filhery bufa of 70 tons and upwards. This bounty was after- 
are off the Shetland and Weftcrn Itks, an J off the coal* wards railed to ;o a. per ton, to be paid to fuch adven- 

• See the of Norfolk, in which the Dutch alfo fhare *. There turers as were intitled to it by claiming it at the places 
arne.e C/«- are two feafons for tilhing herring : the firft from June of rendezvous. The buffet ire from 20 to 90 tons bur- 
***■ to the end of Auguft ; and the fccond in Autumn, when den, but the befl fizeis 80. Aveflel of Bo tons ought 

the fogs become very favourable for this kind of fi(h- to take ten lafts, or 120 barrels of herrings, to clear 
ing. The Dutch begin their herring- fifhing on the cxpencea, the price of the EJli to be admitted to be a 
24th of June, and employ a vail number of veffela guinea a barrel. A (hip of this fize ought to have 1 S 
therein; called buffet, being between 4; and 60 tons bur- men, and three boats ; one of 20 tons mould have fix. 
den each, and carrying three or four fmall cannon, men ; and every five tons above, require an additional 
They never flir out of port without a convoy, unlets hand. To every ton are 280 yards of ncta ; fo a veffel 
there be enough together to make about 18 or 20 can- of 80 tons carries 20,000 fquare yards: each net is 
oon among them, in which cafe they are allowed to go 12 yards long, and to deep; and every boat takes out 
in company. Before they go out, they make a verbal from 20 to jo nets, and puts them together, fo as to 
agreement, which has the fame force as if it were in form a long tiain ; they are funk at each end of the 
writing. The regulations of the admiralty of Holland train by a Hone, which weighs it down to the full ex - 
are partly followed by the French and other nations, tent : the top is fupported by buoys, made of iheeps- 
and partly improved and augmented with new ones ; (kin, with a hollow flick, at the mouth, faftened tight ; 
as, that no fiiher (hall caft his net within 100 fathoms through this the Ikin is blown up, and then flopped 
of another boat : that while the nets are call, a light with a peg, to prevent the efcape of the air. Some- 
fliali be kept on the hind-part of the veffel: that when times thefe buoys are placed at the top of the nets; at. 
a boat is by any accident obliged to leave off fifhing, other times the nets are fuffercd to fink deeper, by the. 
the light (hall be caft into the fea: that when the greater lengthening the cords faftened to them, every cord be- 
part of a fleet leaves off fifhing, and caft* anchor, the ing for that purpofe to or 12 fathoms long. But the. 
reft, (hall do the lame, &c. befl fifheries arc generally in more fhallow water, 

t Sif.if Mr Anderfon -f gives to the Scots a knowledge of Of the Scots filhery in the Weftem Iflca, the follow- 
C™b*™. great antiquity tn the herring- fifh cry. He fays that the ing account is given by Mr Pennant*. "The fifhing is- rnwf* 
Netherlander* reforted to thefe coails as early as A-D. always perfomed in the night, unlets by accident. The'*e^2rt*« 
836, topurchafc falted fifh of the natives; but, impo- buffes remain at anchor, and fend out their boats a little' 
fing on the ftrangers, they learned the art, and took up before fun-fet; which continue out, in winter and furn- 
the trade, in after-timea of fuch immenfe emolument mer, till day-light j. often taking up and emptying their 
to the Dutch. nets, which they do 10 or 12 limes in a night, in cafe 

Sir Walter Raleigh's obfervatione on that head, ex- of good fuccefs. During winter it is a molt dangeroua- 
tnded from the fame author, are extremely worthy and fatiguing employ, by reafon of the greatnefs and' 
tb. attention of the curious, and excite rebVdions on frequency of the gales in thefe feas,.and in fuch galea, 
the vaft ftrength refult ing from the wifdom of well ap- are the mod fuccefcful captures: but, by the Providence. 
plied, ioduitry.. of heaven,. the timers are feldom loft ; and, what.it w 
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tifcwy. derful, few are vifited with illnefs. They go cut weB of a mw migration { for they are u fat, and make Fd»v. 
*"" "«■- ' prepared, with a warm great coat, boots, an4 (kin the fame appearance, as thofe that compofed the firft — r-" 
aprons, and a good provifion of beef and fpirits. The The figns of the arrival of the herrings are flocka of 
fame good fortune attends the buffet, which in the tern- guile, who catch Dp the fifh while they (kirn in the 
peftuous feafoo, and in the'darkeft nights, are conti- furface i and of gannets, who plunge and bring them 
nually (hifting, in thefe narrow feas, from harbour to up from confiderable depths. Both thefe birds are 
harbour. Sometimes 80 barrels of herrings are taken clofely attended to by the fi flier*. Cod-fifh, haddocks, 
in a night by the boats of a (ingle veffel. It once hap- and dog- fifh, follow the herrings in vaft multitudes ; 
pened, in Loch-Stappan, in Skie, that a bufa of 80 thefe voracious fifh keep on the omfides of the co- 
tons might have taken xoo barrels in one night, with lumns, and may be a concurrent rcafon of driving the 
10,000 fquare yard* of net: but the matter was obliged fboalt into bays and creeks. In fummer, they come 
to deli ft, for want of a diffident number of hands to into the bays generally with the warmed weather, 
preferve the capture. The herrings are preferved by and with eafy galea. During winter, the hard galea 
fairing, after the entrails are taken out. This lad is from north-weft are fuppefed to affifl in forcing them 
an operation performed by the country-people, who get into fhclter. Eufl winds are very unfavourable to the 
three-halfpence per barrel for their trouble; and fome- fiftwry." 

times, even in the winter, can gain fifteen pence a-day. Herrings are caved either white or pickled, or red. 
This employs both women and children ; but the (alt- Of the frfl, thofe done by the Dutch are the 

iog ia only entitrfted to the crew of the buffes. The moil efteemed, being diftiuguiftted into four forts, ac- 

fim are laid on their back* in the barrels, and layers of cording to their fixes ; and the bed arc thofe that are 

fait between them. The entrails are not loft, for they fat, flefhy, firm, and white, faked the fame day they 

are boiled into an oil : 8000 iilb will yield ten gal- are taken, with good fait, and well barrelled. The 

Ions, rained at one (hilling the gallon. A veffel of 80 Brkifh cured herrings are little interior, if not equal, 

tons takes out 144 barrels of fait; a drawback of as. to the Dutch; for in fpite of all their endeavours to 

8d. is allowed for each barrel ufed by the foreign or conceal the fecret, their method of curing, lading, or 

Irrfli exportation of the fifh ; but there is a duty of catking the herrings, has been di (covered, and it as 

is. per barrel for the home- co of urn prion, and the fame follows. After they have hauled in their nets, which 

for thofe fent to Ireland. The barrels are made of they drag in the ftern of their veffels backwards and 

oak- (laves, chiefly from Virginia; the hoops from feverat forwards in traverfing the coaft, they throw them upon 

parts of our own ifland, and are either of 'oak, birch, the (hip's deck, which is cleared of every thing far 

nacel, or willow: the laft from Holland, liable to a du* that purpofe : the crew is feparatcd into fundry divi- 

ty. The barrels coft about js. each, they hold from (ions, and each dirifjon has a peculiar talk ; one part 

500 to 800 riih, according to the fire of the fifh; and opens and guts the herrings, leaving, the melts and 

are made to contain 32 gallons. The barrels are in- roes ; another cures and falts.tbem, by lining or rub- 

fpected by proper officers : a cooper examines if they bing their fnfide with fait ; the neat packs them, and 

are ftatutabk and good ; if faulty, he deftroys them, between each row and divifion they fprinkle handfuls 

and obliges the maker to ttand to the loft. of fait ; laitly, the cooper puts the finifhing hand to 

" Loch- Broom has been celebrated for three or four all, by heading the calks very eight, and (lowing them 

centuries as the refort of herrings. They generally in the hold. 

appear here in July ; thofe that turn into this bay are Red herrings mull lie 14 hours in the brine, in 

part of the brigade that detaches itfclf from the we- at much as they ace to take all their (alt there ; and 

flern column of that great army which annually deferti when they are taken out, they are fpitted, that is, 

the vaft depths of the arctic circle, and come, heaven- fining by the head on little wooden fpits, and then 

directed, to the feats of population, offered as a cheap hung in a chimney made for that purpofe. After 

food to millions, whom wafteful luxury or iron-hearted which, a fire of brufh-wood, which yields a deal of 

avarice hath deprived, by enhancing the price of the fmoke but no dame, being made under them, they 

wonted fupportt of the poor. The migration of thefe remain there till fufficiently fmuked and dried, and are 

fifh from their northern retreat is regular ; their vifits afterwards barrelled up for keeping. 

to the Weftern iflet and coaft s, certain; But their at- 5. Lobfttr*-FtssK*r. Lobiiers are taken along the • Sm Gw 

tachment to one particular loch, extremely ptecari- Brittfh channel, and on the coaft of Norway, wtiencear. 

ous. All have their turns: that which (Warmed with they are brought to London for fale ; and alfo in the 

fifh one year, it totally deferted the following; yet frith of Edinburgh, and on the coaft -of Northumber- 

the next loch to it may be crowded with the (hoalt. land. By toand 1 1 W. III. cap. 14. no lobfter is to 

Thefe changes of place give often full employ to be taken under eight inches in length, from the peak 

the buffes, who are continually (hifting their harbour of the nofe to the end of the middle fin of the tail ; 

in quell of news refpefting thefe important wanderers, and by 9 G. II. cap 33. no lobfters are to be taken 

They commonly appear here in July; the latter end on the coaft of Scotland from the firil of June to the 

of Auguft they go into deep water, and continue firft of September. • 

there for fome time, without any apparent canfe: 6. Maeiret^-FisKstT. The mackrel is a fummer fifh t See So* 

in November, they return to the (hallows, when anew of paflage, found in large (hoals, in divers parts of the**- 

fifhery commences, which continues till January ; at oceaa, not far north ; but efpecially on the French 

that time the herrings become full of roe, and are ufe- and Engb'fh coafte. The dining is nfoally in the 

fcfs as articles of commerce. Some doubt, whether months of April, May, and June, and even July, ao- 

thofe herrings that appear in November are not part cording to the place. They enter the Euglifh chan- 
ts 1*7. 6 «• 
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FHbery. -nel in April, and proceed up to the ftralts of Dover hogfheads and one third j St Ivea, ia8* hogfheads ; Fiiaery. 

■■ v ■— ' s» the fumtner advance* ; fo that by June they are on in all amounting to 29.79; hogfheads. Every hog- — v™"*, 

the coafta of Cornwall, Suffer, Normandy, Picardy, (head for ten years lail pad, together with the bounty 

tec. where the fifhery it moil confiderable. They are allowed for each boglhcad exported, and the oil made 

art excellent food frefh; and not "to be defpifed, when out of each hog (head, has amounted, one year with au- 

-well prepared* pickled, and put up in barrel* ; a me- other at an average, to the price of 1 1. 13s. 3d.; 

thod of preferring them chiefly ufed in Cornwall. fo that the cafh paid for pilchards exported has, 

The fiih i 9 taken two ways; either with a line or at a medium, annually amounted to the fum of 

nets: the latter 1* the more confiderable, and is ufually 49,533]. 10 e." — The numbers that are taken at 

.performed in the nighttime, The rules obferved in one ft 00 ting out of the nets are amazingly great. 

the fifhing for mackrtl are much the fame as thofe Mr Pennant fay*, that Dr Borlaf: aifured him, that 

-already mentioned in the fiihery of herrings. on the jth of October 1767, there were at one 

There are two ways of pickling them : the firft is, time incJofed in St Ives's Bay 7000 hogfheads, 

-hy opening and gutting them, and filling the belly each hogfhead containing 35,000 fiih, in all 245 mil- 

with fait, crammed in as bard as poffiblc with a ftick ; lions. 

which done, they range them in ftrata or tows, at the The pilchards naturally follow the light, which coa- 

' bottom of the velfel, Brewing fak between the layers- tributes much to the facility of the fifhery ; the feafon 

In the fecond way, they put them immediately into is from June to September. On the coalts of France 

tubs full of brine, made of frefh water and fait ; and they make ufe of the roes of the cod-fift as a bait ; 

leave them to ftcep, till they have imbibed fait enough which, thrown into the fca, makes them rife from the 

.to make them keep; after which, they are taken bottom, and run into the nets. On our coafts there 

out, and barrelled up, taking care to prefs them clofe are perfon* polled afhore, who, fpying by the colour 

down. of the water where the (hoals are, make ilgns to the 

Mackrcl are not cured or exported as merchandize boats to go among them to call their nets. When 

except a few by the Yarmouth and Leodoff merchants, taken, they are brought on Ihore to a warehoufe, 

but are generally confumed at home ; efpecially in where they are laid up in broad piles, fupported with 

the city of London, and the fea-ports between the backs and fide* 1 and as they are piled, they fait them 

Thames and Yarmouth, eaft, and the Land's end of with bay fait} in which lying to foak for 3oor 40 days, 

Cornwall weft. they run out a deal of blood, with dirty pickle and 

S« 0- 7. Ojfler$Fisnsxr. This fiihery ia principally carried bittern: then they wafh them clean in fea- water; and, 

""• on at Colchefter in ElTex; Feverfham and Milton in when dry, barrel and pref* 1 hem hard down to fquceze 

Kent; the lite of Wight) the Swales of the Medway } out the oil, which ifluea out at a hole in the bottom of 

and Tenby on the coalt of Wales. From Fever/ham, the calk. 

and adjacent par ta, the Dutch have fometimes loaded a 10. Salmon* -FuwKtr, The chief falmon fiiheriesin * Sce Sti ' 

bundled targe hoys with oyftera in a year. They are Europe are in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the"* 1 

alfo taken in great quantities near Portfmouth, and in riven, and lea-toads adjoining to the river-mouths, 

all the creeks and river* between Southampton and The moll dillinguilhed for falmon in Scotland are, the 

Chichefter : many of which are carried about by fea river Tweed, the Clyde, the Tay, the Dee, the Don, 

to London and to Colchefter, to be fed in the pita the Spey, the Neft, the Bewly, &c. in moll of which 

about Wavenhoe and other places. it is very common, about the height of fummcr, efpe- 

8. Pearl- Fish fkr. Sec Pearl. dally if the weather happens to be very hot, to catch 

9. Pilchard FiwEtr. The chief pilchard fifhcrici are four or five fcore falmon at a draught. The chief ri- 
atlongthe coafts of Dalmatia, on the coaftof Bretagne, vers in England for falmon are, the Tyne, the Trent, 
and along the coafts of Cornwall and Devonlhire. That the Severn, and the Thames. The filhing is performed 
of Dalmatia is very plentiful : that on tbe coaft* of with nets, and fometimes with a kind of lock* or weirs 
Bretagne employ* annually about 300 (hips. Of the made on purpofe, which in certain places have iron or 
pilchard- fiihery on the coaft of Cornwall the following wooden grates fo difpofed, in an angle, that being im- 
account is given by Dr BorUfe : " It employs a great pellcd by any force in a contrary dircition to the courfe 
number of men on the fea, training them thereby to of the river, they may give way and open a little at the 
naval affairs) employs men, women, and children, at point of contact, and immediately fhut again, doling 
land, in falling, prclung, warning, and cleaning j in the angle. The falmon, therefore, coming up into the 
making boats, nets, rope*, calks, and all the trades rivers, are admitted into thefe grate*, which open, and 
depending on their conftruclion and fale. The poor fuffcr them to pais through, but fhut again, and pre- 

. are fed with the offal* of the captures, the land with vent their return. The falmon is alfo caught with a 
the refufe of the fiih and fait; the merchant finds the fpear, which they dart into him when they fee him 
gains of commiflion and honeft commerce, the fiftier- fwimming near the furface of the water. It ie cufto- 
man the gains of the fiih. Ship* are often freighted mary likewife to catch them with a candle and lan- 
hither with fait, and into foreign countries with the thorn, or wifp of It raw fet on fire ; for the fiih natu- 
fiih, carrying off at the fame time part of our tin. Tbe rally following the light, arc flruck with the fpear, or 
ufual produce of the great number of hogfheads ex- taken in a net (pread for that purpofe, and lifted with 
ported each year for ten years from 1747 to 1756 in- a fuddenjerk from the bottom. 

clufive, from the four ports of Fowy, Falmouth, Pen- " The capture of falmon in the Tweed, about the 

zance, and St Ives, it appears that Fowy has exported month of July (lays Mr Pennant +) is prodigious. In fprii.Znl, 

yearly [732 hogfheads ; Falmouth, 14,631 hogfheads a good fifhery, often a boat-load, and- fometimes near jLi sS9 - 

and two thirds: Penzance and Mounts-Bay 12,149 two, aretaktainatidc: fome fewyeara agothere were 
Vol. VII. Part L LI above 
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Fiflufy. above 70ofi(h taken atone hawl, but from 50 to 100 predectflbr, jTive L. 1606/er arnmm, and wis a much Fiftrry 

■* » " is very frequent. The cooper* in Berwick then begin greater gnincr by tbe bargain, for. the renfoni before- ' ■ '\ J 

to fait both falmon and gilfei in pipes and other large mentioned, and on account of the number of poachers 

vcffels, and afterwards barrel them to fend abroad, ha- who deftroy the fifh in the fence-mouths. 
ring then far more than the London markets can take " The mouth of this river face* the north ; and is 

off their bands. finely fitnated to receive the fifh that roam along the 

" Moll of the falmon taken before April, or to the coalt. in fearch of an inlet into fome frelh water, as. 
felting in of the warm weather, is Tent frefh to Lon- they do all along that end of the kingdom which op- 
don in balkets; unlets now and then the vefiel is dif- poles itfelf to the northern ocean. We have feen near 
appointed by contrary winds of failing immediatelyi in Ballicattle, nets placed in the fea at the foot of the 
which cafe the fifh is brought alhore again to the coop- promontories that jut into it, which tbe falmon ftrike 
era offices, and boiled, pickled, and kitted, and fent to into as they are wandering clofe to (hore -, and numbers 
the London markets by the fame (hip, and frelh fal- are taken by that method. 

mon put in the bafkets in lien of the Hale ones. At « In the Ban they fifh with nets 18 fcore yards 

the beginning of the feafon, when a (hip is on the long, and are continually drawing night and day the 

point of failing, a frelh clean falmon will fell from a whole feafon, which we think lafts about four months, 

milling to eighteen pence a pound ; and moll of the two fets of 1 6 men each alternately relieving one sno- 

time that this part of the trade ie carried on, the prices thcr. The beft drawing is when the. tide is coming 

are from rive to nine (hillings per ftone j the value riling in : we were told, that at a. (ingle draught there were 

and falling according to the plenty of fifh, or the pro- once 840 filh taken. 

fpect of a fair or foul wind. Some fifh are fent in this « A few miles higher up the river 11 a wear, where 

manner to London the latter end of September, when a confiderable number of fi(h that efcapc the nets are 

the weather grows cool 1 hnt then the n(h are full of taken. We were lately informed, that, in the year 

large roes, grow very thin-bellied, and are not ettecm- 1760, about 320 tons were taken in the Crana filh- 

ed either palatable or wbolefome. er y*" ' 

" The feafon for filhing in the Tweed begins No- Carimg Salmon. When the falmon are taken, they 
vembcT 30th, but the fifhermen work very little till af- open them along the hack, take out the guts and gilb, 
ter Chriitmas : it ends on Michaelmas- day ; yet the and cut out the greateft part of the bones, endeavour- 
corporation of Berwick (who are confervators of the j n g to make the infide as fmooth as poffibk: they then 
river) indulge the fifhermen with a fortnight pad that fait the fifh in large tub* for the purpofe, where they 
time, on account of the change of the ftyle. < lie a confiderable time talking in brine ; and about 

" There are on the river 4 1 confiderable fiffierie*, October, they are packed clofe up in barrels, and feat 
extending upward*, about 14, miles from the mouth, to London, or exported up the Mediterranean. They 
(the others above being of no great value), which are have alfo in Scotland a great deal of falmon ("sited in 
rented for near 5400 1. per annum-: the eipence at. the common way, which after foaking in brine a corn- 
tending the fervants wage*, nets, boats, &c. amount petent time, is well prefied, and then dried in fmoke ; 
to 5000 1. more ; which together make* up the fum this is called Upper, and is chiefly made for home con- 
10,40c 1. Now, in confluence, the produce muft fumption 1 and if properly cured and prepared, is rec- 
defray all, and no lefs than ao timca that fum of filh koned-very delicious, 

will effect it 1 fo that 208,000 falmon mo ft be caught Sturgeon f Funtxr. The grenteft Iturgcon-filhery • Set As- 

there one year with another. is in the mouth of the Volga, on the Cafptan fea;/"/"' 

" Scotland poueffee great numbers of fine fisheries where the Mufcovites employ a great number of hands, 

on both fides of that kingdom. The Scotch, in early and catch them in a kind of inclofure formed by huge 

time* had moll fevere laws againft the killing of this ftakes reprcfenting the letter Z repeated fevcral time*. 

filh t for the third offence waa made capital, by a law Thefe fifheries 1 are open on tbe fide next the fea, and 

of James IV. Before that, the offender had power to dole on the other ; by which meant the fifh aft-ending 

redeem his life. They were thought in the time of in its feafon up the river, is embarraffed in thefe nar- 

Henry VI. a prefent worthy of a crowned head : for row angular retreat*, and fo is eafily killed with a 

in that reign the queen of Scotland fent to the duchefs harping -iron. Sturgeons, when frelh, eat delicioufly; 

of Clarence 10 calks of failed falmon; which Henry and in order to make them keep, they are faked or 

directed to pals duty-free. The falmon are cured in pickled in large pieces, and put up in cags from 30 to 

the fame manner a* at Berwick, and a great quantity 50 pounds. But the great object of this filhery is the 

is fent to London in the faring ; but after that time, roe, of which the Mufcovites are extremely fond, and 

the adventurers began to bat rd and export them to fo- of which is made the cavear, or kavia, lb much cfteem- 

■eign countries : but we believe that commerce is far ed by the Italians. Sec Cavea*. 

lefs lucrative than it was in former times, partly owing Tunnj-Fisfwir. The tunny (a fpeciet of Scomssx, 

to the great incieafe of the Newfoundland nlhery^and. which fee), wast, filh well known to the ancients, and 

partly to the general lelaxatioo of tbe difciplinc of ab* made a great article of commerce : And there are Hill 

ftinence in the Remifh church. very connrJcrabk tunny-filherie* on the coafts of Sici- 

" Ireland (particularly the north) abound* with this iy, as well as fevcral other parts of the Mediterranean, 
fifh : the not confiderable filhery is at Cranna, on the The net* are fpread over a huge fpace of fea by 

river Ban, about a mile and an half from Coleraine. means of cables fattened to anchors, and are divided 

When I made the tour of that hofpitable kingdom in into fevers! compartment*. The entrance is always 

1 754, it was rented by a neighbouring gentleman for directed, according to the feafon, towards that part of 

J., tm a- year ; who afturcd me, that the tsnaat, hi* the fra from which the fifh. Are known to come. A 
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roan placed upon the fummit of a rock high above the are common per'brated ftones, and four buoys made < Fiflwfy.' ^ 

• water, gives the fignal of the fi/h being arrived ; for he of leather or cork. The line is always laid acrofa the ' * "' 

can difecru from that elevation what palTcs under the current.. The tides of flood and ebb continue an equal 

water* infinitely better than any perfou nearer the fur- time upon our coaft, and, when undifturbed by winds, 

face. A* foon as notice is given that the iboal of fifh run each way about fix hours ; they are lb rapid that 

has penetrated as far as the inner compartment) or the the fifhermen can only {hoot and haul their lines at the 

chamber of death, the paffnge is drawn clofe, and the turn of tide, and therefore the lines always remain up- 

(laugh ter begins. on the ground about Gx hours ; during which lime the 

The undertakers of thefe fiiheriea pay an acknow- myxinc glutino/a of Linnxius will frequently penetrate 

ledgment to the king, or the lord upon whofe land the filh that are on the hooka, and entirely devour 

they fix the main flay or foot of the tonnara ; they them, leaving only the fkin and bones. The feme ra- 

make the bed bargain they can : and, till fuccefs hat pidity of tides prevents their ufing hand-lines ; and 

crowned their endeavours, obtain this leave for a fmall therefore two of the people commonly wrap themfrWcs 

confederation ; but the rent is afterwards raJfed in pro- in the fail, and ileep while the Other keeps a Ariel 

portion to their capture. look-out, for fear of being run down by (hips, and to 

The tunny enter* the Mediterranean about the vcr- obferve the weather. For ilormi often rife fo fud- 

nal equinox, travelling in a triangular phalanx, fo as denly, that it is with extreme difficulty they can 

to cut the waters with its point, and to prefent an ex- fometimes efcape to the fhore, leaving their lines be- 

tenfive bafc for the tides and currents to a& again 0., hind. 

and impel forwards. Thefe filh repair to the warm Befidrs the coble, the fifhermen have alfo a five-men 
feas of Greece to fpawn, fleering their court* thither boat, which is 40 feet long and 1 5 broad, and 25 tons 
along the European fliores, but as they return, ap- burden 1 it is fo called, though navigated by fix men 
proach the African coaft j the young fry is placed in and a boy, becaufe one of the men is commonly hired 
the van of the fquadron as they travel. They come to cook, &c. and does not (hare in the profits wi:h 
back from the rail in May, and abound on the coaft of the other five. This boat is decked at each end, but 
Sicily and Calabria about that time. In autumn they open in the middle, and has two large lug-fails. All our 
fleer northward, and frequent the neighbourhood of able fifhermen go in thefe boats to the herring- fifhery 
Amain and Naples) but during the whole fcafoo. at Yarmouth in the latter end of September, and re- 
flragglert are occafionally caught. turn about the middle of November. The boat* are 
When taken in May, the ufual time of their ap- then laid up till the beginning of Lent, at which time 
pearance in the Calabrian bays, they are full of fpawn, they go off in them to the edge of the Dogger, and 
and tbeir flefh is then efteeracd unwholefome, apt to other placet, to filh for turbot, cod, line, Urates, &<;. 
occasion headachs and vapours ; the milts and roes are They always take two cobles onboard; and when they 
particularly fo at that feafon. To prevent thefe bad come upon their ground, anchor the boat, throw oat 
effects, the natives fry them in oil, and afterwards fait the cobles, and fifb in the fame manner at thofe do 
them. The quantity of this fifh confumed annually who go from the fhore in a coble 1 with this difference 
in the two Sicilies almoft exceeds the bounds of calcu- only, that here each man is provided with double the 
riot). From the beginning of May to the end of Oc- quantity of lines, and inflead of waiting the return of 
tober it is eaten frefh, and all the reft of the year it it the tide in the coble, return to their boat and bait their 
in ufe failed. The anoft delicate part is the muzzle, other lines) thus bawling one fet and (hooting ano- 
The belly falted was called tarwtokum, and accounted ther every turn of tide. They commonly run into har- 
a great delicacy by the Romans ; its prefent name is bour twice a week to deliver their filh. 
Surra- The reft of the body is cut into Dices, and The bell bait is frefh herring cut in pieces of a pro- 
put into tubs. per lize ; the five- men boats are always furnifhed with 
Turioi-FisHtKT. Tnrbots grow to a large fize* nets for taking them. Next to herrings are the tetter 
fonie of them weighing from 23 to 50 pounds. They lampreys. The next baits in efleem arc fmall haddocks 
are taken chiefly off the north coaft of England, and cut in pieces, fand-wonnt, and limpets, here called 
others off the Dutch coaft. The large turbot (at well jbddert ; and when none of thefe can be had, they 
as feveral other kinds of flat fifh) are taken by the hook ufe bullock's liver. The hooks are two inches and 
and line, for they lie in deep water ; the method of a half long in the thank, and near an inch wide be- 
taking them in weirt or flaked nets being very preca- tween the fhank and the point. The line is made of 
riout- When the fifhermen go out to filh, each pcrfon fmall cording, and it always tanned before it is uferL, 
is provided with three lines, which are coiled on a flat Turbots are extremely delicate in their choice of 
oblong piece of wicker-work; the hooks being baited, baits; for if a piece of herring or haddock has been 12 
and placed regularly in the centre of the coil. Each hours out of the tea, and then ufed as bait, they will 
line is furnifhed with 14 fcore of hooka, at thediflancc not touch it. 

of fix feet two inches from each other. The hooks are WhaU* '•Fn&Mxr. Whales are chiefly caught in the • See St- 

fattened to the lines upon fneads of twifted horfe hair north fcas : the largeil fort are found about Green- '*"•■ 

27 inches in length. When fifhing, there are always land or Spitzbergen. At the firft difcovery of this 

three men in each coble, and confequcntry nine of country, whales not being ufed to be ditturbed, fre- 

- thefe lines are fattened together, and ufed as one line, quently came into the very bays, and were accordingly 

extending in length near three miles, and furnifhed killed ul moil clofe to the fhoiej fo that the blubber being 

with 2520 hooks. An anchor and a buoy are fixed at cutoff was immediately boiled into oil on the fpot. The 

the firft end of the line, and one more of each at the (hips in thofe times took in nothing but the pure oil 

end of each man's linet j in alt four anchors, which and the. whalebone, and all the bufinefs wat executed 

LI t 
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. jWftwg in the country { by which means ■ •ftiip could' bring drive as much ai poffihle to pull back what ii given Fiftery. * 

- •■ '"' home the product of many more whales than (he can out already, though they always find themfclves ne- ' »" J 

according to the prefent method of conducing this ccifitawd to yield at laft to the efforts of the animal, 

trade. The fifhery alfo was then fo plentiful, that they to prevent his finking their boat. If he runs out the 

were obliged fomctimra to fend other (hips to fetch off 200 fathoms of line contained in one boat, that be- 

the oil they had made, the quantity being more than longing to another is immediately fattened to the end 

the riming mips could bring away. But time and, of the firft, and fo on ; and there have been inftances, 

change of circumftances have fhifted the fituation of where all the rope belonging to the (is boats has been 

thin trade. The fhips coming in fuch numbers from neceffary, though half that quantity is feldom requi* 

Holland, Denmark, Hamburgh, and other northern red. The whale cannot (lay long below water, but a- 

countries, all intruders upon the Englilh, who were gain comes up to blow ; and being now much fati- 

the firft difcovcrera of Greenland, the whales were di- gued and wounded, ftay a longer above water than u~ 

fturbed, and gradually, as other iilb often do, forefa- fual. Thii gives another boat time to come up with 

king the place, were not to be killed fo near the Ihore him, and he is again ftruck with an harpoon. He 

1 as before ; but are now (bund, and liave been fo ever . again defcends, but with lefs force than before; and 

£nce, in the openings and fpace among the ice, where when he comes up again, is generally incapable of 

they have deep water, and where tbey go fometimesa defcendiug, but fuffers himfelf to be wounded and 

great many leagues from the (bore, killed with long lances which the men are provided 

The whale-fifhery begins in May, and continues all with for the purpofe. He is known to be near death 

June and July ; but whether the (hips have good or when he fpouts up the water deeply tinged with:, 

had fuccefs, they muft come away, and get clear of blood. 

the ice, by the end of Auguft 1 fo that in the month The whale being dead, is lafhed along- fide the (hip, . 

of September at far the ft they may be expected home | They then lay it on one fide, and put two ropes, one 

but a fhip that meets with a fortunate and early fifhery at the head, and the other in the place of the tail, 

in May may return in June or July. which, together with the fins, is ftruck off as foon as 

The manner of taking whales at prefent is as fol- he is taken, to keep thefe extremities above water, 

h>ws. — Every (hip is provided with fix boats, to each On the off-fide of the whale are two boats, to receive 

eif which-belong fix men for rowing the boat, and an the pieces of fat, utenuia, and men, that might other- 

harponeer, whofe bufinefs is to ftrike the whale with wife fall into the water on that fide. Thefe prccau-> 

his harpoon. Two of thefe boats are kept conftantly tions being taken, three or four men with irons at 

on the watch at fome diftaace from the (hip, fattened their feet to prevent (lipping, get on the whale, and- 

to pieces of ice, and are relieved by others every four begin to cut out pieces of about three feet thick and 

hours. As foon as a whale is perceived, both the eight long, which are hauled up at the capllane or- 

boata fet out in purfuit of it, and if either of them can windlets. When the fat is all got off, they cut off the 

come up before the whale finally defcends, which is whifker* of the upper jaw with an ax. Before they 

known by his throwing up his tail, the tarpooner dif- cut, they are all lalhed to keep them firm; which alfo 

charges his harpoon at him. There is no difficulty in facilitates the cutting, and prevents them from falling 

choofing the place where the whale is to be (truck, as into the fea : when on board, five or fix of them arc 

foaie have affetted ; for thefe creatures only come up bundled together, and properly flowed ; and after all . 

to the furface in order to fpout op the water, or llav, is got off, the carcafe is turned a-drift, and devoured 

as the fifhermen term it, and therefore always keep by the bears, who are very fond of it. In proportion 

. the foft and vulnerable part of their bodies above wa- as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reft of the> 

ter. A late improvement was made in the method of crew are employed in Hieing them fmaller, and picking 

difcharging the harpoon ; namely, by (hooting it out out all the lean. When this is prepared, they (low it; 

of a kind of fwivel or mufquetoon : but it doth not ap- under the deck, where it lies till the fat of all the 

pear, that fince this improvement wai made, the whales is on board ; then cutting it (till fmaller, they 

whale- fiiliing (hips have had better fuccefs than before, put it up in tubs in the hold, cramming them very full. 

— As foon as the whale ia ftruck, the men fet up one and doff. . Nothing now remains but to fail home- 

of their oars in the middle of the boat as a fignal to wards, where the fat.is.to.be boiled and. melted down 

thole in the (hip. On perceiving this, the watchman into train-oil.. 

alarms all the reft with the cry of fall ! foil ! upon It were in. vain to {peak in this place of the advan> 

which all the other boats are immediately fent out to tages that may be derived to Great . Britain from the 

the affiftance of the firft. whale-fifhery. We (hall only remark, that the lei . 

The whale finding himfelf wounded, runs off with giUature, juftly confideriog that trade as of great 
prodigious violence. Sometimes he defcends perp:n- national, importance; bellowed upon it at different, 
dicularly ; at others goes off horizontally, at a fmall periods very confiderable encouragements. In par- 
depth below the furface. The rope which is fattened ticular, every' Britifh veffel of 20a tons or upwards, 
to the harpoon is about 200 fathoms long, and pro- bound to the Greenland feas on the whale-fifhery, 
perly coiled up, that it may freely be given out as if found to be duly qualified according to the act; 
there is a demand for it. At firft, the velocity with obtained a licence from the commifnoners of the cu- 
which this line runs over the fide of the boat is fo ll.ims.to proceed on. fuch voyage: and on the Ihip'a 
great, that it is wetted to prevent its taking tire : but return, the, mailer and mate .making oath that they 
in a morttime the ftrength of the whale begins- to fail, proceeded on fuch voyage and no other, and u fed all 
and the fiflicrmen, ioftcad .of letting out more rope, their endeavours to take, whales, Sec. and that all the 
a„ wbak-. 
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Vtthcrj whale-fin?, blubber, oil, &c. imported in tbeir fhip, worfi in April, at which time they fpawn, but come Ktthia;.- 

IJ were taken by their crew in thofe Tea), there was al- foon in fealon j the place* whither they chiefly refbrt, » ■ " J 

* _ " g 1°wed 40a. for every ton according to the admeafure- are fnch as are weedy and gravelly riling grounds, in- 

*' went of the fliip. which this fifb ie faid to dig .and root with his nofe 

Ft was afterwards found, however, that fo great a like a f wine. In the funmer he frequents the Arongeft, 

bounty was neither rieceflary to the fuccefs of the fwiftett, currents of water; as deep bridges, wears, &c. 

trade, nor expedient with regard to the public. In sad is apt to fettle hirafelf amongft the piles, hollow 

1786, therefore, the afls conferring the laid emolu- places, and roofs, or weeds) and will remain there iro- 

ments being upon the point of* expiring, the fubject moveable : but in the winter he retires into.deep wa- 

was brought under the confederation of parliament | tera, and helps the female to make a hole in the fandt 

and it was propofed to continue the former meafures, to hide her [pawn in, to hinder its. being devoured by 

but with a reduction of the bounty from 40s. to 30s. other .riih. He is a very curious and cunning filhj for 

In propofing this alteration, it was dated, " that the if his baits be not fweet, clean, well fcou red, and 

fiima which this country had paid in bounties for the kept in fweet roofs, he will not bite ; but well-ordered 1 

Greenland fifhery amounted to L. 1,165,461 | thai, in and cariuuuy kept, he will bite with preat eagernefs. 

the lait year, we had paid L.94,858 ; and that, from The bell bait for him is the fpawn of a falinon, trout, 

the consequent deduction of the price of the fifli, the or any other rifh j and if you would have good fport 

fublie at prefent paid 60 per cent, upon every cargo, with him, bait the places where you intend to filh - 
h the Greenland filhery there were employed 6000 lea- with it a night or two before, or with large worms . 
men, and tbefe framen coft government L. 13, 10s. per cut in pieces; and the earlier in the morning or the- 
man per annum, though we were nerer able to obtain later in the evening that you fiJh, the better it will be. 
more than 500 of that number to feme on board our Your rod and line mud be both ftronjr and long, with - 
{hips of war. Befides, the vail encouragement given ■ running plummet on the line ; and let a little bit of ' 
to the trade had occaiioned fnch a glut in the market, lead be placed a foot or more above the book, to 
that it was found neceffary to export considerable keep the bullet from falling on it : fo the worm will •. 
quantities'; and thus we paid a large (hare of the pur- be at the bottom, where they always bite ; and when- 
cfiafe-money for foreign nations, as well as for our own the fifh takes the bait, your plummet will lie and not 
people, betides fupplying them with the materials' of drake him. By the bending. of. your rod. you may start/. Dist*i 
leverat important manufactures." This propofition know when he bites, as-alfo with 'yottr haod you will 
was oppofed by feveral members, but was finally car- feel him make a ftroug fnatch ; then (I rike, and you 
tied; and the propriety of the meafure became very will rarely fail, if- you play turn well; but if you 
foon apparent. At that time (1786) the number of manage him not dexteroufly, be will break your line. 
(hips employed from England in the whale -filhery to The beft time for filhing is about.- nine in -the morning,. 
Davis's Straits and the Greenland feaa amounted to «nd the molt proper feafon is the latter end of May, > 
139, befides 15 from Scotland. The propofed altera- J»ne, July, and the beginning of Auguft. . 

lion took place the next year (1787) ; and notwith- IV The BIcaif,- is an -eager 6ft, caught -with all 1. Seatw,. 

(landing the diminution of the bounty, the trade in- forts of worms bred on trees or plantrt as alfo with/™», 9. ,. 
creafed ; the number of (hips employed the fame year flies, pafte, (beep's blood, Sea. They may be angled 
from England amounting to 117, and the next year for with half a fcore of hooks at. once, if they can be 
( 1 768) to 123. all fattened on : he will alfo in theerening take a na- 

Fishgaxd, or FlsOAftD, a town of Pembrokefhire, tarsi or artificial fly. If the day be warm and clear, . 
fituated on a ftecp cliff on the fea-lhore, 254 miles there is no fly fo good for him as the. fmall fly-at the - 
from London, at the influx of tbc river Gwaine into top of the water, which he will take at any time of. 
the fea, which here forms a fpacious bay. It is govern' the day, efpeciaily in the everting; but if the day is., 
ed by a mayor, a bailiff,' and other officers : and here cold and cloudy, gentles and caddis are the bell ; a- , 
veffels may lie fafely in five or fix fathoms water. The bout two feet under water. No filh yields better fport ■ 
inhabitants have a good trade in herrings, and annual- to- a young angler than the bleak. ■ It is fo eager, . 
ly cure, between Fifgard and Newport, above ioo» that it will leap out of the water for a bait. 
barrels of them. The town (end* one member to par- There is another way of taking bleak, which is by ' 
Lament, whipping them in a boat, or on a bank-fide in frelh -. 

FISHING, in general, the art of catching filh, water in a AnHmcr'a evening* with a haze) top about - 
whether by means of nets, of fptars, or of -the tine five or fix feet long and a line- twice the length of the 1: 
and hook. rod. But the baft method is with. a drabble, thus: 

Fishing in the great, performed by the net, fpear, Tie eight or .ten fmall hooks acrufs a line two inches - 
or harpoon, for fifli that go in fhoals, has been explain- above one another; the biggeft hook the lowermoft, - 
ed in the preceding article. That performed by the (whereby you may foroetim.es take a better fifli), and ■• 
rod, line, and book, for folitary -fifh, is ufually termed bait them with gentles, flies, or fame fmall red worms, . . 
Angling : See that article; and for the ['articular hy which means you may. take half a dozen or more- 
manner of angling for the different kinds of fifh, fee- at^a time. 

their refpecrire names, at Dies, E*l, Pi*«h, ate. 3. For the- Brian \, obferve the following direc-f SmCj--- 
The following were omitted in "their order. , tions, which will alfo he of u.e. in carp-liihing.— Pro-^™""* S- - 

•Sot Of 1, The Barbel * , (fo called on account of the bark cure about a quart of rsrge.red worms; put them into- 
r beard that it under bis chop*-), though a coarfe fifh, frefh-mofs well waffled and dried evety three or four days, - 
■ivei confiderable exertife to the angler's ingenuity, feeding them with fat mould and chopped fennel, and 
They fwim together in great duals, and are at tbeir they will be thoroughly fcoured in about three weeks* 

Let;. 
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Let your lines be (ilk and hair, hat all filk is the 4. The carp *.• A perfun who an^ 
"belt: let the float) be either fwan-qutllt or goofe- arm liimfelf with abundance of patience, bccai 



a fmall ring at the tittle end of it : fa- to lie in the deepen placet, either of poods or riven, *" 

(ten the lead to the line, and the line-hook to the lead, where there is but a fmall running ftreain. 
about ten or twelve inches fpace between lead and Further, obferve, that they will (eldom bite in cold 

book will be enough ; and take care the lead be heavy weather) and you cannot be too early or too latest the 

enough to Gnk the float. Having baited your hook fport in hot weather; and if he bite, you need not fear 

well with a ftrong worm, the worm will draw the hook hi* hold t fur he is one of thofe leather-mouthed fiih 

trp and down in the bottom, which will provoke the that have their teeth in their throat, 
bream to bite the more eagerly. It will be bed to Neither muft yon forget, in angling for him, to 

tit up three or four rods and lines in this manner, and have a flrong rod and line ; and fincc he it £0 very wary, 

fet them as will be directed, and this will afford you it will be proper to entice him, by baiting the ground 

reach the better fport. Find the exact depth of the with a coarfe pafte. 

water if pofljble, that your float may fwim on its fur* He feldom refufet the red worm in March, the cad- 
face directly over the lead ; then provide the following dia in June, nor the grafhopper in June, April, and 
ground bait : take about a peck of fweet graft- September. 

ground-malt t and having boiled it a very little, ftrain This liih does not only delight in worm*, but alio 
it bard through a bag, and carry it to the water-fide in fweet pafle ; of which there is great variety ; the 
where you hare founded ; and in the place where you bell i* made of honey and fugor, and ought to be 
fuppofe the filh frequent, thwe throw in the malt by thrown into the water fome hours before you begin 
handful) fquecccd hard together, that the dream may to angle; neither will fmall pellet* thrown into the wa- 
not feparate it before it come* to the bottom j and be ter two or three, days before be worfc for this purpofc, 
fure to throw it in at leaft a yard above the place efpecially if chickens cuta, garbage, or blood mixed 
where you intend the hook fhall lie, otherwise the with bran and cow-dung, be alfo thrown in. 
Dream will carry it down too far. Do this about nine But more particularly, aa to a pafle very proper for 
o'clock at night, keeping fome of the malt in the bag; this ufc, you may make it in the manner following: 
and go to the place about three the next morning; but Take a fufficient quantity of flour, and mingle it with 
approach very warily, left you fhould be feen by the veal, cut fmall, making it up with a compound of ho- 
ftlh ; for it 11 certain that they have their ccntinels ney 1 then pound all together in a mortar till they are 
watching cm the top of the water, while the reft are fo tough as to hang upon the hook without waffling 
feeding below. Having baited your hook fo that the off. Tn order toeffed which the better, mingle whitifh 
worm may crawl to and fro, the better to allure the wool with it ; and if you keep it all the year round, 
filh to bite, call it in at the place where you find add fome virgin wax and clarified honey, 
the fifh to flay mofl, which is generally in the Again, if you fiih with gentles, anoint them with 
broadeft and deepeft part of the river, and fo that honey, and put them on your hook, with a deep fear- 
it may reft about the midft of your bait that is on the let dipped in the like, which is a good way to deceive 
jbbnV* Din ground. Caft in your fecond line fo that it may reft a the fifh. 

yard above that, and a third about a yard below it. Honey and crumbs of wheat-bread, mixed together, 

Let your road* lie on the bank with fome ttiinca to keep make alto a very good pafle. 

them down at the great ends; and then withdraw your- In takings carp either in pond or river, if the ang- 
felf, yet not fo far but that you can hare your eye up- ler intends to add profit to his plcature, he mutt take 
on all the floats ; and when you fee one bitten and a peck of ale-grains, and a good quantity of any blood 
carried away, do not be too halty to run in, but give to mix with the grains, baiting the ground with it 
time to the filh to tire himfelf, and then touch him where he intends to angle. This food will wonder- 
gently. When you perceive the float fink, creep to fully attract, the fcak-filh, as carp, teach, roach, dace, 
the water-fide, and give it at much line as you can. and bream. 

If it is a bream or carp, they will ran to the other fide ; Let him angle in a morning, plumbing hia ground, 

which (bike gently, and hold yonr rod at a bent a little and angling for carp with a litong line; the bait muft 

while; but do not pull, for then you will fpoil all) be either pafle or a knotted red worm; and by this 

but you muft firft tire them before they can be landed, means he will have fport enough. 

for they are very fhy. If there are any carpi in the Defcription of prober Bait 1 for the jmtrol forii of FisB 
river, it U an even wager that yon take one or more of referred to in tht annexed Table. 
them: but if there are any pike or perch, they will be F/iet.'] 1. Stone-fly, found under hollow ftonet at 
fure to vifit the ground-bait, though they will not touch the fide of rivers, is of a brown colour, with yellow 
it, being drawn thither by the great refort of the fmall Araks on the back and belly, has large wings, and is 
■fifli ; and until you remove them, it is in vain to think in feafon from April to July, 2 Green drake, found 
of taking the bream or carp. In this cafe, bait one among Hones by river-fides, has a yellow body ribbed 
of your hooks with a fmall bleak, roach, or gudgeon, with green, is long and Sender, with wings like a but- 
about two feet deep from your float, with a little red terfly, his tail turns on hit back, and from Irfay to Mid- 
worm at the point of your hook ; and if a pike be there, furomer it very good, $• Oak-fly) found in the body 
be will be fure to fnap at it. This fport is good till of an old oak or afh, with its head downwards, is of 
nine o'clock in the morning ; and, in a gloomy day, a brown colour, and excellent from May to Septem- 
till night : but do not frequent the place too much, her. 4. Palmer-fly or worm, found on leaves of plants, 
left the fifh grow fhy, is commonly called a tstetftlior, and when it comes to 
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•TJh'ng. i fly it excellent for trout. J. Ant-fly, found in ant- i. for March, the dun-fly ; made of dun-wool, and Kfli iftfi ^ 

J" v ■ ' hUb from June to September. 6, The May- fly is to the feather* of the partridge*! wing j or the body made ' '*' ,J 

be found playing at the river-Gde, especially agaiuft ofblack wool, aad the feather* ofa black drake. 2. For 

rain. 7. The black-fly is to be found upon every April, the Hone-Ay 1 the body made of black wool, 

hawthorn after the budi are come off. dyed yellow under the winga and tail. 3, For the 

Pajks.~\ t. Take the blood of (beeps heart*, and beginning of May, the ruddy fly ; made of red wool, 

jnii it with honey and flour worked to a proper con- and bound about with black filk, with the feathers of 

fiftence. 1. Take, old cheek grated, a little butter a black capon hanging dangling on his fides next bit 

fuScient to work it, and colour it with faffron : in tail. 4. For June, the greenilh fly ; the body made of 

winter ufe rufty bacon iaIUad of butter. 3. Crumbs of black wool, with a yellow lift on either fide, the winga 

bread chewed or worked with honey or iugar, moift- taken oh? the wings of a buzzard, bound with black 

ened with gum-try water. 4. Bread chewed, and broken hemp. e. The moorilb fly, the body made of 

worked in the hand till ftiff. duflcifh wool* and the wings of the black! fh mail of » 

Worms.'} i. The earth-bob, found in fandy ground drake. 6. The tawny fly, good till the .middle of 

after ploughing , it is white, with a red head, and big- June ; the body made of tawny wool, the wings made 

ger than a gentle: another is found En heatky ground, contrary one againil the other, of the whitifh mail of 

with a blue bead. Keep them in an earthen veffel well a white drake. 7. For July, the wafp-fly ; the body 

covered, and a fufficient quantity of the mould they made of black wool, caft about with yellow filk, and 

harbour in. They are excellent from April to No- the wings of drakes feathers. 8. The Heel-fly, good « 

vember. 2. Gentles, to be had from putrid flelh ; let in the middle of July ; the body made with grecnifh 

them lie in wheat-bran a few days before ufed. wool, call about with die feathers of a peacock's tail, 

3. Flag-worms, found in the roots of flags; they are and the wings made of thofe of the buzzard. 9. For 
of a pale yellow colour, are longer and thinner than a Augult, the drake-fly j the body made with blade 
gentle, and muft be fcowred like them. 4. Cow* wool call about with black filk ; his wings of the mail 
turd-bob, or clap-bait, found under a cow-turd from of a black drake, with a black head. 

May to Michaelmas ; it is like a gentle, but larger. The beft rules for artificial fly-fiihing are, 
Keep it in its native earth like the earth-bob. 5. Cadis 1. To Olh in 1 river fome what dulurbcd with rain 1 

worm, or cod-bait, found under loofc Hones in fhal- or in a cloudy day, when the watera are moved by a, 

low rivers; they are yellow, bigger than a gentle, with gentle breeze : the fouth wind is beft } and if the wind 

a black or blue head, and are in feafon from April blow high, yet not fo but that you may conveniently 

to July. Keep them in flannel bags. 6. Lob-worm,, guard your tackle, the fifh will rife in plain deeps j butt 

found in gardens; it is very large, and has a red head, if the wind be fmall, the beft angling it in fwift ftreamt* 

a ftreak down the back, and a flat broad tail. 7. Marfti- 1. Keep as far from the water-fide as may be ; fiflr- 

worms, found in marfhy ground : keep them iu mofs down the ftream with the funatyour back, and touch 

ten days before you ufe them : their colour ii a bluilii not the water with your line. 3. Ever angle in clear 

red, and are a good bait from March to Michaelmas, rivers, with a fmall fly and ilender wings j but in mud- 

8. Brandling red-worms, or blood-worms found in dy places, ufe a larger. 4. When, after rain, die wa- 

rotten dunghills and tanners bark ; they are fmaQ red* tcr becomes brownifh, ufe an orange fly ; in a dear 

worms, very good for all fmall fifh, have fometimes a day, a light- coloured fly ( a dark fly for dark waters, 

yellow tail, nnd are called tag-tail. tec. e. Let the line be twice as long as the rod, uu- 

FtfbrnidlnfiBt.'] 1. Minnow. 1. Gudgeon. 3. Roach. Ufa the river be encumbered with wood. 6. For e- 

4. Dace. 5. Smelt. 6. Yellow frog. 7. Snail flit, very fort of fly, have (cveral of the lame, differing iu 
8. Gralhopper. colour, to fuk with the different complexions of feve- 

FitniNG-Fiy, a bait ufed in angling for divert kinds ral waters and weathers. 7. Have a. nimble eye, and 

offllh. Sec Fishing*. active hand, to ftnike prefently with the riling of the 

The By is either natural or artificial: fifh ; or elfe he will be apt to fpue out the hook.' 

I. Natural flies are innumerable. The more ufual 8. Let the fly fall firft into the water, and not the line, 
for this purpotc are mentioned in the preceding which will fcare the fifh. 9. In (low rivers, or ftiH 
P&ge- places, caft the fly acrofs the river, and let it link a- 

There are two ways to fifh with natural flies; ei- little in the water, and dra-w it gently back with the 

tber on the furface of the water or a little under- current, 
ncath it. Salmon-flies fhould be made with their wings ftand- 

In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, more not ing one behind the other, whether two or four, Thia 
your natural fly fwiftly, when you fee the fifh make at fifh delights in the gaudieft colours that -can be ; chief- 
it ; but rather let it glide freely towards him with the ly in the wings, which muft be long, as well as the 
ftream : but if it be in a ifctll and flow water, draw the tail. 

fly flowly fidewife by him, which will make him «- Fisbihg ty meant afHrtk, a method peculiar to the 

gerly purfue. Chinefe, who train certain birds for the purpoie in the 

II. The artificial fly is feldom ufed but in blufter- fame manner as falcons are taught to purfue game, 
tag weather, when the waters are fo troubled by the SecCvpainvs; and China, n" (31. 

winds, that the natural fly cannot be feen, nor reft up- Ftsmtra-FIoats, are little appendages to the line, 

on them. Of this artificial fly there are reckoned no ferving to keep the hook and bait fufsended at the 

lefsthan M forts, of which the following are the prm- proper depth, to difec-ver when the fiih has hold of 

^ c 'E bI ' them,. &c. Of thefc there are divers kinds} fome- 
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made of Mufcovy-duck quills, which arc the belt for Fizhikg-HmI, tfmall inftrument inadc of Iteel-wirc, 

flow waters ; but for Itrong Steams, found cork, with- -of a proper form to catch and retain fifii. 

out flaws W holes, bored through with an hot iron, The liming book, in general, ought to be long ia 

into which ia put a quill of a fit proportion, is prefer- the (hank, fomewhat thick in the circumference, the 

able s pare the cork to a pyramidal form, and make it point eren and firaight j let the bending be in the 

froooth thank. 

N J i»7. For 
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Khiraj, Tor fetting the hook 01, use ftrong, bat fmali Gilt, FISTULA, in the ancient mafic, an inftrument of WW» 

■Piffurt* Isyiog the hair »u theinfide ofyour hook 1 f»r if itbe the wind- kind, refembling oar flute or flageolet. R 

— '*■ ■ on the outfide, the filk will fret and cut it nTimder. The principal wind-in ttruments of the ancients, were r £"£ et " 

There are fevers! liaes of thefe Sfhiog-hooki, {bate the tibia and the fiftula. But how they were confti- , ' f 

big, faae little ; and of thefe, fonte have peculiar tuted, wherein they differed, or how they were played 

names) as, I. Stogie hooka. 1. Double hooka ( which upon, does not appear. All we know is, that the fi- 

■ have two bindings, one contrary to theothcr. 3. Snap- ftula was at firil made of reeds, and afterwards of other 

pen, or gorgets, which are the hooka to whip the ar- matters. Some had holes, fame none ; foaie agairf 

' tificialfly upon, or bait with the natural Ay. 4. Spring- were finale pipes 1 others a combination offeveralt 

ers, or fpring hooka ; a kind of doable hooks, with a witnefi the fyringa of Pan. 

fpring, which flies open upon being (truck into any Fistula, in furgery, a deep, narrow, and calloul 

fill), and fo keep it* mouth open. ulcer, generally arifing from abfeefle*. 

FisHiHO-L'tm, is either made of hair twilled ; or It differs from afinus, in its being calloitt, the latter 

filk ; or the Indian grafs. The bell colours are the not. See Sukgekv. 

fortel, white, and grey ; the two laft for clear waters. Fistula, iu farriery. See FAaaiaar, Seft. xxxiu 

the Crft for muddy ones. Nor iithe pale watery green FISTULARIA or Toaacco-rira Fish; a ge, 

defpifable j this colour is given artificially, byftecping nus of fifties, belonging to the order of abdominales. 

the hair in a liquor made of alum, font, and the juice Of this genus Linnaeus reckons two fpecieif but we 

of walnut-leaves, boiled together. have a defcription only of one, viz. the tabacaria. IC _ jjy. 

Frsmna-Rod, a long Sender rod or wand, to which is defcribed by Mr Catiiby, from the only one he evee 

the line is fattened, for angling. — Of thefe there are law. It was almoft a foot in length 1 the fore- part from 

fevcrai for is ; as, 1. A trover, or trolling-rod, which the nofc to half-way the body of nearly equal bigncfaf 

baa a nng at the end of the rod, for the line to go from whence it grew tapering to the tail, which was 

through when it runs off a reel. 2. A whippcr, or forked, and from which grew a (lender taper whip, 

whipping-rod ; > top-rod, that is weak in the middle, four inches long, of the confidence of whalebone; the 

and top heavy, but all Header and fine. 3. A drop- mouth narrow, from which to the eyes was almoft three 

per t which is a ftrong rod and very light. 4. A fnap- inches. The whole filh was of a brawn colour. They 

per, or fnap-rod; which is a ftrong pole, peculiarly are fometimes taken on the coaibj of Jamaica. 

ufed for the pike. 5. A bottom-rod ; being the fame ' FIT. See Paroxysm. 

as the dropper, but fomewhat more pliable. 6. A Dr Cheyne is of opinion that fits of all kinds, whe- 

fniggling or procking ftick ; a forked ftick, having a ther epileptic, hyucric, or apoplectic, may be cured 

fliort ftrong line, with a needle, baited with a lobe folely by a milk-diet, of about two quarts of cows milk 

worm : this is only for eels in their hole*. a-day, without any other medicine. 

FuKiNG-Frog, or Angler. See Lor hum. FITCHES, in hufbandry, a fort of pulfe, more get 

Right of Fisaiito, and property of filh. 'It has been nerally known by the name of thick-pea. See Cicek. 

held, that where the lord of the manor hath the foil Fitches are cultivated either for feeding cattle, or 

on both fides of the river, it is a good evidence that he' improving the land. They make a wholefome and mm- 

hath aright of timing; and it puts the proof upon him riming food, whether given in the ftraw or threlhed 

y««}'j£*wwho claims liberam pijeariami but where a river ebbs out. When fown only to improve the foil, they are 

'ms. md flows, and is an arm of the fea, there it is common ploughed in juft aa they begin to bloflbm, by which 

to all, and he. who chums a privilege to himfelf muft means a tough ftiff clay-foil is much enriched. 

prove it; forif the trefpafs is brought for filhing there, FITCHET, a name ufed in fome places for the 

the defendant may juftify, that the place where is bra- wcafel, called alfo tbe/owmort. See Mustila. 

chium maris, in quo uaufymfiue fobtfihis domha regit ha- FITCHV, in heraldry, (from the French fifbe, i. e. 

het el habere debet liberam pifcariam. In the Severn the fixed); a term applied to a crofswhen the lower branch 

foil belongs to the owners of the land on each fide ; ends in a (harp point : and the reafon of it Mackenzie 

and the foil of the river Thames is in the king, but the fuppofes to be, that the primitive Chriftians were wont 

fifhing is common to all. He who is owner of the foil to carry croffes with them wherever they wtt.t ; and 

of a private river, hath feparalis pifcaria 1 and he that when they flopped on their journey at any place, they 

hath Sbera pifcaria, hath a property in the filh, and fiaed thofe portable croffea-iuthe ground for devotion's 

may bring a poffeflbry action for them ; but communis lake. 

fi/earia ia bke the cafe of all other commons. One FITZ, makes part of thefumame of fome of the na- 

that baa a clofe pond in which there are filh, may call tural fons of the kings of England, as Fiizmy 1 which 

them pifcet fiat, in an indictment, &c. but he cannot is purely French, and fignines the " king's Ion." 

call them bona & catatla, if they be not in trunks. FITZHERBERT (Sir Anthony), a very learned 

There needs no privilege to make a nth-pond, as there lawyer in the reign of king Henry VIII. was defcended 

doth in the cafe of a warren. See Frawchiss. from an ancient family, and born at Norbury in Der- 

FISSURES, in the hiftory o'f the earth, certain* in. bylhire. He wan made one of the judges of the court 

term prions, that in an horizontal or parallel manner of common-pleas in 15131 and diftinguifhed himfelfby 



diride the fcveral ftrata of which the body of our ter- many valuable works, a; well as by fuch an honourable 

reftrial globe is compofed. ■ difcharge of the duties of his office, as made him cfteem- 

FiitvMM of the bancs, in firrgery, is when they are edan oracle of the law. His writings are, The Grand 

divided either tranfverfcly or longitadinally, not quite Abridgment; The Office and /lulhrilj of Jujtuet of 

through, but cracked after the manner of glafs, by Peace; the Office of Sheriffs, Bmtiffi of Liberties, Ef- 

amy external force. See Suaaaar. dialers, Conjtablts, Coroners, flcc.l Of the Diverfity of 

Vol. VII. Part L , Mm Court, t 
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Fitj-fte- Count i The New Natura Btnum ; Of the Surveying the acidity of die folvent, but may wife from the pUo- Tad it 

1™° of Landi ; and The Boot of HvJhetuLy. He died in gifton contained in it. . — /— 

Filed Air '53 3 - " Fixed air it alfo fuppofed to be an acid, by dimi- 

*.-,i-^ FITZ-STEPHEN [William), a Isarned monk of mining the caufticity and promoting the cryftalliaation 

Canterbury, of Norman extraction, but born of refute- of fixed atkaliea: but this hypothefis docs not agree 

table parents in the city of London. He lived in the with the cffc&s which are produced by the combiua- 

I2tb century; and being attached to thefcrviceof arch- tion of acid! with alkalies. By tliefe combination! 

■■ bifhnp Becket, was prefent at the time of his murder, neutral falls are produced ; but alkalies do not become 

In the year r 174, he wrote in Latin, Tbt Life ef St neutral by .combination with fixed air, being only 

Tbomixi, archbyhop and martyr t in which, as Becket changed by fuch an union from cauftic and dcliqucf- 

yvae a native of the metropolis, he introduce! a defcrip-- cent to mild and cryftallizable alkalies : whence it i« 

tion of the city of London, with a mifcellanepus de- evident, that the alteration in litem produced by iixed 

tail of the manners and ufaget of the citizens : this ia air is not to be attributed to tlic introduction of an 

defervedly confidered as a great curioiity, being the acid. 

earned profeffed account of London extant. Fiu-Ste- " We mull therefore (continues out author} turn our 

phen died in 1191. eyes to the con fid era tion of fome other principle by 

FIVES, or Vivis. See Faxmexy, Seel. xiv- 2. which thtfe <fftcls may be produced 1 and this prin- 

FJXATION, in chtroiftry, the rendering any vo- pie appears to be phlogifton. The phlcgi&caitd al- 

Utile fubilance fixed, fo as not to fly off upon being ex- kaline lixivium is perfectly mild when fat u rated j and 

pored to a great heat : hence, by a flight evaporation is reduced to a concrete 

FIXED bodies, are tbofe which bear a confiderable cryltalline maft, which does not deliquefce or imbibe 

degree of heat without evaporating, or loting any of the lead moifture from the air, and no longer retains 

their weight. Among the moll fixed bodies are dia- any alkaline character or property. M. Beaume" , by an 

mondg, gold, &c. See Diamond, Gold, Sec. . elegant and ingenious experiment, has proved the pre- 

Ftxi-D, or Fixall, j1U; an inviiible and permanently fence of phlogifton in mild alkalies ; and hat wowu, 

cUfticiluid.ruperioriiigravilytothecoinmonBtmofphe- that their power of cryltalliiing dependa upon their 

ric air and molt other aerial fluids, exceedingly deft rue- union with that principle. He heated in afiJ»er vcflel 

five to animal life 1 produced in great quantities, nam- a lixivium of mild alkali, which imparted to the filver a 

rally from combiifliblc bodies, and artificially by many covering or coating of inflammable matter, by which. 

chemical procefTes. From its apparently acid properties its fuiface was tamilhed and became black. The liai- 

it has obtained the name of atrial acid, trctacanu acid, and vium was feveral times poured out of the Giver veflel ; 

tarbonii acid ; from its noxious qualities, it bai been and after the futface of the metal had been freed from 

called miph'ttic air, or mephitic gat; and, from the cir- the tarnifh, the lixivium waa replaced in it, and again 

cumftauce of being pmduced in vaft quantities during heated, by which the tarnifh was renewed. This was 

the combuftion of charcoal, it firfl obtained from Van repeated till the lixivium no longer communicated any 

Hclmont the name of gai fylvtfire. The term fixed ftain to the filver. The caufticity of. the lixivium in- 

tur has been given from its property of readily lofing creafed in proportion as it imparted its prdogitton to 

its eluvticity, and fixing itfclf in many bodies, panic u- the filver 1 and at the end of the procefs the alkali be- 

larly thofe of the calcareous kind ; and though fome came perfectly cauftic and incapable of cryftallixing. 

objected to the propriety of the term, the fluid ia " Thole inflances, and many others which might be 

qudllon is fo well known by the name of fixed air, adduced, feem to prove that the change which fixed 

that we choofe llill to retain it. air produces in cauftic alkalies is Dot effected by acid 

The nature and properties of fixed air are explained but phlogiftic matter. It is certain, that the matter 

under the article Aerology. It is there confidered communicated to lime by fixed air is the very fame 

as an acid, and the reafnns for fuppofing it to be which it imparts to alkalies: for it may be transferred, 

compofedof phlogifton and dephlogifticated air are fct unchanged, from one of thefe fubflauces to another; 

forth. In a paper of the Manchdler Tranfactions by and when united to either of them, ftill retains the 

MrDelavalon the permanent colours of opaque bodies, fame qualities. Therefore, if phlogifton renders al- 

, he confiders the nature of fixed air, and gives an ac- kaliei mild, and effects their crystallization, the fame 

Mttiels- count fon:ewhat different. He denies its acid property, principle alfo precipitates lime, and in like manner 

~,"??' which has been generally looked upon as fo well afcer- reftores it to its ft ate of mild calcareous earth. 

'tatned. " The change of colour produced in vege- " The experiments and obfervation* on which Dr 

table juices by the electric fpark (fays he), is adduced Black has cltabu'fhed his comprehensive and confluent 

as a proof of the acidity of fixed air ; but it has been theory, clearly prove, that lime is precipitated from 

already mown, that this does not arife from acid, but lime-water by fixed air ; but his views were not ex- 

'SeeCirt- phlogiftic matter*. The acid quality of fixed air ia tended to an investigation of the particular matter or 

■*'«*, alfo generally inferred from its power of diffolving quality whereby fixed air operates that effeS. 

p 3t ' iron. But phlogifton is alfo a folvent of iron. Thus "Lime, which haa been prccipitatedfrom lime-water, 

a confiderable portion of that metal is always diflblved and reftored to the Itate of a mild calcareous earth, is 

and held in folution by the pblogilticatcd alkaline again foluble by the addition of a larger proportion of 

lixivium, which coiififts of inflammable matter calci- fixed air ; which has been confidered as an additional 

ncd with fixed alkali. M. Margraaf has fhown, that proof of the acidity of the latter. It hat alio been conG- 

feveral other metals are foluble in this lixivium. Hence dered as an extraordinary circumflance, that two fucb 

it Ja evident, that the solubility of iron docs not prove oppouteiffecUQiouldbcprcKlucedbyliielamefubftaiict. 

s v. 
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Rttd Air. The fimp1icfry obfeTted by nature in her operations, with properties which are peculiar to phlogifton : fuch Filed Air, 

* ■ » however, will not allow us to fuppofc that fixed air ia »a its power of effecting the cryilallization of alkalies » . [. 

poffefied of two different or op polite qualities, by one without changing them to neutral lalts j its tend en - 

of which it precipitates, and by the other it diflolves. cy to efcape from water ; and its affinity with the air, 

The precipitation of lime from lime-water, and its re- by means of which a confiderable quantity of fixed air 

folution, are effected by an equable uniform aftion, is united with and difiufed throughout every part of 

exercifed by one and the fame principle, which ia a the atmofphere. 

constituent and effential part of fixed air. Such a pre- "Water, as well as phlogiflon, is a con tlitu tut, part 
cipitation and refolution are not extraordinary or com- of all fubftances which yield fixed air. Both thefe 
plex phenomena, as has been thought, but are ana- principles have a ftrong affinity to air. This appears 
logout to the ordinary and conftant effects which arife from the union which air forms with the inflammable 
from chemical affinities. This may be exemplified by principle when it is difengaged from bodies by corn- 
any compound which aflumes a concrete and folid con- bullion, fermentation, putrefaction, or any other mode 
Cftf nee by its union with a given quantity of. fluid* of decompofition ; and from the mutual attraction of 
' and which by the addition of a larger quantity of the water and air, which ia manifested by evaporation, and 
feme fluid is reduced to a liquid Hate. Thus, when a by the conftant prefence of aqueous particles in the 
due proportion of water is added to iron and vitriolic atmofphere. 

acid, a mutual attraction takes place between thefe " The laws of chemical analyfis will hardly permit 

three ingredients, by means of which they are united ; us to doubt that the air which is obtained from mild 

and, by their combination, a concrete vitriol or metallic alkalies, calcareous earth, and various other fubftances, 

fait is formed. But if a greater quantity of water be receives from them, when they are decompofed, the 

added to thin concrete fait, as the mutual attraction lame contents which were united in them as conftitu- 

after this addition fubfifts equably between the vitriolic est parts while they were in their entire ftate ; and 

fait and the whole mafs of water, the acid and ferru- their analyfis invariably' mows, that air, water, and 

ginous particles are more minutely divided, and diffii- phlogifton, enter their compaction. 
ted uniformly throughout every part of the water. "Hence it feems to follow, that fixed air confifts of 

Thus the folid concrete fait is refolved, and a vitn'o- thefe three ingredients, either united in- bodies, and 

be liquor is formed, in which the water predominates, difcharged from them already combined, or that it ia 

- " Lime ftrongly attracts and unites with inflam. formed in the atmofphere by the concurrence and 

fnable fubftances, as fulphur, camphor, [and refms. union of thefe principles : and the phenomena both of 

Fixed air has a ftill greater affinity with it } becaufc, fixed and phlogifticated air may be folved by the action 

in all the more grofs fubftances, the phlogifton is allayed and properties of thefe ingredients. 
with fait, earth, and other matters: but in fixed air it " The Weight of fixed air indicates that it contains 

exifts in a purer, and confequently a more active ftate. a confiderable portion of aqueous matter ; and it is 

' " As alkalies are rendered mild or cauftic by the by means of this conftituent principle that it is raif- 

prefence or abfencc of the inflammable principle, it Cible with water, in like manner as ardent fpirits are, 

can hardly be doubted that the difference hetween mild notwithstanding their inflammable nature, 
and calcareous earth and quicklime is alfo occaGoned " Phlogiftic matters are mifcible with water only 

hy a communication or deprivation of the fame prin- in proportion as they contain a quantity of the aque- 

ciple. ous principle in their compofition. When the rela- 

" The origin of fixed air feems to prove its phlo* tive proportion of this conftituent principle is lefs than 

giftic nature ; for all bodies which yield it, yield alfo that of the phlogifton combined with fuch matters, 

inflammable matter, but many of them d» not yield they are cither imtnifcihle with water, or mifcible only 

any acid. Calcareous fpar, magnefia, and alkaline in part. Thus, fpirit of wine unites with water in all 

falts, fend forth fixed air ; and all thefe fubftances, by proportions. Ether, which is fpirit of wine deprived 

the lofs of it, are deprived of their inflammable con- of part of its water by means of the vitriolic acid, ia 

tents. Diamonds, expofed to the focus of a burning not mifcible with water In all proportions j but ten 

glafs under a receiver, impart to the air contained in parts of water are requifite to the abforption of one 

it a power of precipitating lime from lime-water when part of ether. Oil, which has ft.31 lefs water in its 

it is agitated with it : But it does not appear that any ' compofition, does not in any degree mix with water; 

acid can be derived from thefe bodies. Refinous fubftances do not combine with water, be* 

" Some of the properties of fixed air are confident caufe their aqueous part is not in fufficient quantity 

with either the character of an acid or phlogifton. to ferve as a medium for the union of their phlogifton. 

Such are, its power of altering the colour of vegetable In gums the relative proportion of phlogifton is much 

juices ; its affinity to alkalies, and ready union with lefs than in refins, and that of the water is much 

Krae; its power of dissolving iron, which is inftanccd greater i and, by the intervention of their aqueous 

in all acids, and likewifc in the' phlogifticated alka- part, gums arc readily mifcible with water, Refins* 

line lixivium. The antifeptic quality prevails equally when united with a due proportion of gum, are by ita 

in acids and in inflammable fpirits. Acids arc difen- mediation alfo rendered foluble in water. But if a 

gaged from fubftances which are decompofed by lefs proportion of the gum be joined with the refin. 

fironger acids \ phlogifton is likewifc expelled from only a part of the compound refulting from this union 

bodies which diffolvcd in acids. is difpofed to mix with water, and a refiduum is left 

" The qualities of acid and phlogifton agree In thefe which is incapable of bang difTolved ia any aqueous 

•nd feveral other inftancce j but fixed air is endowed liquor. 

M m i « Fixed 
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FhtJ Air. . " Exed airfeerostorelemhle fcbofe matters .which neceffiry Jo ccnftitutc fixed air, nay acquire ■ dot Kulii 

Vj^k " — do ngt poflefi a fufficient quantity of aqueous matter proportion of them by an addition of the ingredients ~v-~ 

to render them totally fohible in water) for after a id which they are deficient. Pure dephmgiflicaud 

given portion of fixed air has been imbibed by water, air ia reduced to fixed air by the communication of 1- 

a refiduum remains which is incapable of being ab- queoui and pblogiftic vapours difengaged from bodies 

forced by it, and is called pblogjfiicottd air. This air by various proccflea : theft principles hare a great if- 

may be formed from fixed air, not only by the fub- finity to air, and readily combine with it. Phtogifti- 

traction of water, but by the addition of the inflam- cated air, when agitated with water, receives into iti 

inable principle ; as when phlqgifton is .communicated composition a quantity of aqueous particles fufficient 

to fixrd air by clc&iic (parks, or the vapours difen- to conftitute it fixed air ; and by that means it bt- 

gaged from a mixture of fulphur and iron-filings. comes capable of precipitating lime from lime-wsttr. 

" The origin of phlogi Iticattd air, (hows that its If the anatyfis and recompolitiou of calcareous earth 

difference from fixed air confifts chiefly in the deficit n- be ever fo often repeated, its analyfis will always yield, 

cy of water. Hence, as metal) contain no water, the and its rccompofition will always require, the tune re- 

phlcgillun which „arifes from them during calcination lative quantities of air, water, and phlogiftou. Fixed 

produce? no fixed but phlogi die ated air. But vitriols, air therefore feems to confift of thefe three principle* 

and alt other (aline matters, containing water as a con- invariably and cooftantly combined in the fame pro- 

fiituent part, yield fixed air. Cake* of metals-alfo, portions. It has been frequently confidered as a mere 

which have received aqueous matter in the procefs of compound of air and plilogillun; but fuch a compound 

their calcination, as white-lead and other calces, which fecms to approach neater in its nature to phlogiilica- 

have abforbed water, together with the air, from ted air, as it is deficient in one of the principle* which 

the aimofphere, yield alfo fixed ait. The fermenta- is effential to fixed air." f 

tion and putrefaction of animal and vegetable fubftan- On this account uf fixed air it may be obfmed, Q'.fc,-. 

ces is tffe&rd by means of their moifture, and there- that not with (landing all our author's argument 4,:™ = -' 

fore fixed air ia produced in thefe proceffes. It is ' there ia no pofitivc proof adduced againft the acidity ,bc *1- 

more effectually producrd by refpiration than by many of fixed air. It is Dot certainly known whether 

other phlogi flic precedes, in cnnlequence of the copious mere phlogiiton will perfectly neutralise alkalies. 

fupply of the aqueous, as well as the pldogiftic princi- The colouring matter of Pruflian blue indeed will cer- 

ple, which the air reciives from the lungs. taluly do fo : but this is not pure phlogi Hon, but a 

" Fixed air may be formed from vegetable acids; compound of different fubilanccR; and befides, the al- 

but when it is thus conitiluted, it does not differ from Italics neutralized by it differ very considerably from 

that which is produced from alkalies, magnefia, and thofe rendered neutral by fixed air. Before we can 

other fubftances which yield no acid. It is therefore attribute the effects of fixed air to mere phlogi Hon, 

evident, that in each of thefe inftances it is formed by therefore, it would be neceffary to form out of acauftic 

the combination of fome principles which are common alkali, by means of pure phlogiiton, a (alt exaflly re- 

to all thofe fubftances. Thefe principles are water fcmbling mild alkali produced by the union of the 

and phlogiflon. In vegetable acids, the phlogiiton fame caufticialt with fixed air; fo that it (hall notonly 

combined with the water is equal in quantity to that have the fame tafte and other external properties, but 

which conftitutes the inflammable pait of fpirtt of like wife emit fixed air upon the addition 0/ a mineral 

vine 1 for radical or concentrated vinegar is totally acid. But by no experiment have we yet been able 10 

inflammable. The acid (late uf vegetable matters is effect this. It is absolutely neceffary that the invifible 

not efTential to them, nor is it requiGte to the produc- and unknown fubfbnce called by Lavoifier the exygt- 

• tion of fixed air from them; for fixed air is producible nmu principle, by others the bafis of dtphlari&tu&d or 

from recent plants. Hence it appears, that in their vital air, fhould be united to the inflammable matter, 

acid, as well as in their recent, vinous, or putrefactive in order to the formation uf tbe fixed air : and as this 

flatc, they yield fixed air by means of their aqueous bafis is likewife found to be neceffary to the formation, 

and phlogidic principles. of every acid, or at lead to thofe of tbe mineral kind, 

" All fixed air, from whatever fubjefi it may be pro- we have equal reafon to call fixed air an acid while it 

cured, or to whatever bodies it is tiansferred, confifti difplays the properties of one. 

•onftantly and invariably of tbe fame materials, com- That water is an efTential ingredient in the compo- 

pined in tbe fame proportions; other wife it could not fition of fixed air as well as all other kinds af aerial 

■tftorc lime, cauftic alkalies, Sec. 19 their original mild vapours, is not to be doubled; but we are by no means 

(late ; becaufe thefe fubftances cannot be recompofed certain whether the difference between fixed and phlo- 

put by the fame proportion of their condiment prin- giflicated air confilt a in the want of water in the Litter, 

siples which they contained before their decompofi- Thefpecific gravily here cannot be any rule for mrto 

tion. Thus, .lime cannot be reflated to the flatc of judge of the matter i for inflammable air, the- lighted 

■ mild calcareous earth by water or by pure depblogif- of all the Linda hitherto known, canuot be produced 

ticatcd air, becaufe each of thefe principles confilis without a certain proportion of water ; and by fome 

' (inly of one of tbe three ingredients which are requi- proceffes fixed air may be converted into inflammable 

ftte for that purpofe. Nor can the recompofition of as well as phlogi ft ieated air. ' 

calcareous eaith be effected by pldogifticated air, be- The noxious properties of fixed air arc well know r.,. 'f. u . 

caufe it contains an excefs of phlogiiton and a defect and arc too often fatally experienced by the miners, i-s.«- 

of »a.ter. Compounds formed of Tuch ingredients as who have given it the appellation of the cbait-djmp.&"' 

do not contain a requi lite quantity of the principles In the Manthciler Transactions, however, we have au ^'^/ : 
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VtaedAb-. account of one who continued ftTen days below only without in convenience, but with Unufual plea- K »« dAir ; 
" " ' V ' ground, not only eapoted to the effects of thii gM, fur*. He had a facility in dilating thebreaft, and no- "■"'* ■ 
but without any hind of fufteuanc* ; notwitbftand- ier felt an equally agreeable fcnfation even when he 
ing which, he waa taken out alive. When firft inhaled the pureft dtphlogifticated air. But he differed 
found in the pit, the fides of which had fallen in and greatly in a fubfequent experiment : for having filled 
confined him for the time above mentioned) his eye* a bladder, containing about 350 cubic inches, with 
were fo fwollen and protruded out of their fockcts, inflammable air, he began to breathe it boldly after 
that he had a (hocking appearance ■ for which reafon, discharging the atmofpheric air contained in his lungs 
the people tied a handkerchief round hi* head. While by a violent exfpiration. The firft infpiration produced 
in this protruded Ifate, however, he was capable of di- agreat opprefiioni towards the middle of the fecund, he 
Itinguiihing objecls ; but in a little time his eyes funk was ohferved to become vwy pale, and objects appear- 
within their fockets, and he became quite blind. On ed confuted to his eyes: ntvu thelefe he ventured on a 
being taken out of the pit, he feemed for Tome time to third ; but his ftrength now failed, fo that he fell un- 
be in a way of recovery ; but all favourable fymptoms on his knees, and fooo afterwards dpon the floor. His 
foon vanilhed, and he expired in three days after his refpiration continued to be etfi'&ed with pain and dif- 
releafe. acuity, and he did not perfectly recover till the file 

During all the time of bis confinement he had only seeding day. In this inftance fume degree of palfy 
a fpmce to breathe in of three yaids in length and two was probably induced in the nerves of the lungs by the 
in breadth, in which he lay upon his belly. It com- action of concentrated inflammable air conveyed into 
municated indeed with another pit by a pafiage 80 the veficlea forcibly emptied of their atmofpheric air 
yards in length and about eight or ten inches wide; but by exfpiration. For, in ordinary refpirat ion, about 3$ 
as the mouth of the pit into which he defcended was . inches of air are inhaled and exhaled ; but in a violent 
Hopped, and the body of earth through which be had exfpiration, about 60 cubic inches may be difcharged- 
dug thrown behind him,- no circulation of air could In the cafe of the unfortunate collier (Travis), it will 
poflibly take place. The truth of this conclufion was' be remembered, that the air was fufficiently falubrious 
like wife evinced by the ftate of the air in the other when he went down into the pit ; that by It agnation it 
pit through which the people entered to dig out the became gradually noxious • and that his nervous fy- 
un fortunate fufferer ; for it was there fo foul, that the ftem mull therefore have been progreffively habituated 
caudles they carried down with them weie immediately to its influence. This is conformable to the obi'erva- 
extinguilhcd. In this ftate of the air which furround- tiont of Or Prieftlcy: who found, that if a moufe can 
td him, it is remarkable, that the patient, .who was bear the firft mock of being put into a waTel filled with 
naturally atthmatic, breathed freely, and continued to artificial gas, or if the gas be increafed by degrees, it 
do fo till his death: And on this fubjeet Dr Fcrcival will live a confiderablc time in a fixation that would 
. makes the following remarks. inftantly prove fatal to other mice ; and he frequently 

Coiijeflures " As he had been long art lunatic, we may reafon- noticed, that when a number of mice had been confined 
e.mcerninf> a bly conclude from his differing fo little, that the in a given quantity of infefttd air, a frelh moufe intro* 
fr e JjV" w " cwmnonly received opinion of Khefujotat'mg nature of duced among them has immediately died in convul- 
„£!,_ the uuphitla or choke-damp, that it deftroya the ela- Guns. ■ fi 

fticity of the air, and occafions a collapfion of the " It has been found by experiment, that the fu roe* Noxious 

lungs, i» without foundation, notwithfta iding all the emitted by almoft every (pectes of burning fuel provefumesfrom 
re fpefiablc authorities that may he advanced in fupport fatal to animal*, when applied in a fufl'ieieiitb/ concen- 1 !" I"*"" 
of it. Indeed, from the phenomena which attend the trated ftate. I have computed, that 300 tons of cMl^fumed 
oxtir%on of life in tbofe to whom fuch vapours have are every day cor fumed in the town of Manchelter du- ; n ] ar g, t i- 
proved mortal, it is evident that the poifon a&s ring the winter feafon. The factitious gas generated ties. 
chiefly on the nervous fyftcm. The vital principle by its confumption muft amount to at leaft a third 
Deems to be nrrcited and almoft inilantaneoully de- part of that quantity ; it is probable that the fmoke 
ftroytd ; fometimes even without a flruggle, and pof- proceeding from it constitutes another third part ; and 
fibly without any antecedent pain. Pliny the elder both together are capable of occupying a fpace of very 
was found, after the fatal eruption of Mount Vefu- wide extent. Now, if it were not for the difperfion- of 
vius, exactly in the poiture in which he fell, with the thefe vapours by the wind, the precipitation of ttwm 
SrnJwma appearance of one afiecp rather than dead. Some by rain, and the influence of other cauies, refpirat ion 
pro-.;i..-rd peifons killed by foul air in a cellar at Paris, were could not be carried on in fuch circumftances. And 
in t&rious . found ftiff as Aatues, with their eyes open, and in the we may obferve, that fruity weather, which is general- 
per'"" poihire of digging. M. Beaume relates the hlftory of ly ferene and without wind, proves extremely op- 
s' ™j" 1 t [ L " "a man who was recovered from apparent death produ- prefiive, and fometimes even fatal, to afthmatic pati- 
• oed by a firaDar caufc, and who afferted that he had ents, efprcially in great cities. Indeed the rate of hu- 

' neither felt pain nor opprefilon ; but that at the point man mortality is nearly in proportion to their magoi- 

i- of time* when he was lofing his ftufes, he experienced tude and population. It is evident, therefore, that 

a delightful kind of delirium. This account receives, habit, however it may abate, cannot entirely counter- 
fume confirmation from what Dr Heberden fays in his ad the baneful effects of bad air ; and thofe will feel 
lectures on poifone, that he had fetn an inftance in its efftflb the more ftrongly, in every fit uation, whofe 
which the fumes of charcoal brought on the fame kind nervous fy Reins are endowed with more than 01 dinary* 
of delirium that is produced by henbane and other fenfibility. Such perfona I would caution not to in- 
iotoiicating poifons of the vegetable kind. Abbe Fun- dulge their curiofity in the infpeflion of unwbole- 
tana breathed a certain portion of inflammable air, not. fume aunufa&urcs, nor in vjuung mines, caverns,'. 
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FftrfAir . (totes, hcfpitals, or prifons. The late Dr Brown fuf- phlogiiticsted 1 kind. The perforation of animal bo- Knife 
* fered very feverely by accompanying two foreigner* of dies of itfelf f applies a lefource for the abforption of T"' 
di(lin<ftton into the duke of Bridgewster's work* at pure fixed air; for all animal exhalations are of the 
Worfley. It happened that they were the firft who alkaline kind, and therefore are capable of neutralizing 
. entered the tunnel on that day. The candles which this kind of gai. This is evident from a cirenmftance 
they carried with them were obferved to burn veiy generally unnoticed, but which ii obvioui to everyone 
dimly j but neither the pafTengers nor the boatmen who choofes to give himfelf the trouble of inquiry. 
experienced any difficulty in refpiration. After re- In waihing over the walls of rooms with lime and w*. 
maining in the coal-pits a eon lido-able time, they pro- ter, which is the firft preparatory operation for paint, 
ceeded to Warrington, where Dr Brown was attacked ing, a violent fmellof volatile alkali is perceptible ; and 
by violent pains, which fhifted fuddenly from one there can be no doubt that this proceeds from a de- 
part of his body to another ; fmall purple fpots over- compofition of the neutral fait formed by the union uf 
fpread his fkin ; hi* throat became tumefied fo as to the fixed air, produced in refpiration, with the fubiilc 
render fa-allowing difficult; and great proftration of phlogiftic and alkaline effluvia which rife in prrfpint- 
strength, with a low fever, enfued. The doctor was tion. To this caufe we may in a great roeafnre a- 
ftibject to tlie anomalous gout ; had once a paralytic fcribe the prefervation of the Ruffians, which Dr Per- 
complaint of long continuance; and hence we may civalalfo lakes notice of, but afcribes it to an aarannm- 
conclude that h is nervous fyftem was endowed with dating quality of the human frame by which itxaa 
peculiar irritability. He was not, however, the only fubfift in fo great a variety of circum fiance*. "A 
fufferert for one of the foreigners was affected with Ruffian boorffay* he),inthe winter feafon, experience* 
fimtlar petechia;, but attended with little pain or dif- all the varieties of air, heat, and cold, without any in- 
order." convenience. When labouring out of doors, he ii ex. 

tn what Here we may obferve, that our knowledge of the pofed to the intentity of (roll and fnow t when he re- 

nuEoer ihe compofition of fixed air fecms to throw fome light up- tires in the evening to hi* hut, which confilb only of 
atai^fchere m & e fobjea j n qneftion. Dephlogifticated air and one clofe apartment, never ventilated during fa 
riHed fram Phlogifton are universally allowed to be the compo- months, he feeds upon' falted fifh or flefh, and after- 
too great nent parts ; and whether we' fuppofe, with Mr Dela- ward* rrpofet on a greafy mattrafa placed over an oven 
ftquantitv vjj, water to be a third ingredient or not, the cafe in which billet* of wood are burned. In thiifituation 
of fixed air. ^j fcQ ^ tne f arrie . f or ^ whatever means the fe- he is literally (tewed, with his whole family, who live 
paration of the phlogifton can be effected, the air in a conftant fteam, not offensive to themfelves, but 
will be rendered pure. Thisisafcertaiuedbyfome of Dr fcarcely fupportable by a flranger. The atraofpbere 
Prieflley's experiments, particularly thofe related under of a crowded town mufl, in many refpeets, refemble 
the article Askoloo y, n° 113. where the phlogifton the foul air of a Ruffian cottage; yet tboufandi enjoy 
was plainly feparated by the electric fpark, and the In it a confiderable fhareof health." 
dephlogifticated air remained in a Date of purity. On this we mult further obferve, that in certain ^^ 
When the atmofphere is contaminated by a mixture of cafe* the human body requires much more of the vita! ^.j., 
fixed air, therefore, it may be purified in two very dif- principle fupplied by dephlogifticated air to fuppmt <,i M ii 
ferent ways: one i* by the abforption of the gat with- life than in others. This is particularly the crft^-v^ 
out any decompofition, an by lime- water, alkaline fait), when much motion and exerclfe are ufed ; fo that the '^^ 
Ice. the other, by the reparation of its component computation* made of the quantity of air confnnifd m,.. yf-j 
parts, by which a portion of it mull necefTarily be ex- by a human creature in a minute, muff be very vague atet« 
changed for a portion of pure refpirable air. It is and variable. This was evident in M. SaiifTure'' fi( ' al * H 
probable that nature purine* both thefe methods in journey to the top of mount Blanc, where, be fide a the 
freeing the atmofphere from this noxious gas : but in- general rarefaction of the atmofphere, there was a great 
deed, whatever method /he takes, it is certain that any mixture of fixed air, as appeared by tbe precipitation 
large portion of atmofpheric air cannot long be con- of lime-water when expofed to the action of the com- 
taminated with this gas, even though feemingly in a mon air. Here, though always fomewhat uneafy, yet 
. confined fituation. 'Hits it evident from fome txperi- be was comparatively well while he remaoicd in a 
ments, where large quantities of fixed air being poured ftate of inaction} but felt eiceffive trouble on being 
out into the atmofphere of a room, entirely vanifhed, fo obliged to exert his ftrength, infomuch that he 
that it could not be perceived by the niceft uft, in could fcarce accomptifh in four hours and an half, the 
half an hour. As we are not yet acquainted with the experiments which at the foot of the mountain lie 
action of atmofpheric and fixed air upon each other, would have eafily done "in three. " While I remained 
when the former is in large proportion, it naturally be- perfectly ltill (fays he), I experienced but little uoea. 
come* a matter of fufpicion whether the fixed air hat nnefs, more than a flight oppreffion about the heart 1 
sot a natural tendency to decompofition, and confe- bat on tbe fmtllcft bodily exertion, or when I fixed 
quently to render the air falutary after it has for a Ihort my attention upon any object for fome moments toge* 
time rendered it noxious. Thi* i* certainly the cafe ther, particularly when I prelfed my cheft in tbe «& 
when it meet* with vegetable* j for many of them are of (looping, I was obliged to reft and pant for fome 
fupportcd by every kind of noxious air. In cafes minutes." 

where many animal* are confined together, it is pro- From this account we muft naturally conclude, that 
bable that their death is not occasioned by \hitjixed air in cafes where the powers of life and circulation are 
produced from their refpiration, but by that which i* ftrong and vigorous, a great quantity of vital principle 
called phlogifticattJ, or moll probably by the total it rcquiute to fupport lite ; and tbe fudden deprivation 
deprivation of the vital principle fupplied by tbe de- of any confiderable part of it may occafion death, ■** 
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Fiaed Air. though U much Hill remain as would be [nlfkiea t to ledges t lie fairnefs and candour with which the experi- CixeJ Air. 

V» ■" fupport life in other circumflances. Hence, if a menu of Dr PercJvat were related, but fuppofea there * "i 

ftrong and healthy animal is fuddculy plunged into an mud hate been fame miftake ; particularly, as the air 

atmofphere loaded with mephitic or other noxious ta- was produced by Dr Nooth's apparatus, he thinks the 

pour*, it will very frequently die in a moment ; while quantity could not be fo great as was imagined. In 

the mere c ire urn dance of debility caufes others to bear iupport of this opinion he mentioned a great number 

Why'fnd- ^ kme fituation with impunity. In thefe circum- of experiments, in which fixed air was tried in all pro* 

dciichariffetftances a bidden expofure to very pure air might portions, from a ftate of purity to a mixture of one- 

froai noxi- „ ta be fatal to an animal very long confined in fuch third of fixed air with feven -eighths of common air | 

■ir'm'iun ** '* BO ** om ' J ul * M Bre ""J °* P" 1 out D ^ to ° v '°' eBl ""^ '" •*• *W* loe fixed air was found to be injurious, 

jjeruua. a blaft of air. Hence we may understand why con- and to deftroy the colour of rofe- leaves. 

fumptive perfoot are not recovered, but often made From fome experiments made by Mr Henry himfelf, 

manifcftly worfe, by being brought into purer air ; and the contrary opinion Teemed to be e&abh'lhed. By thefe 

in all probability the death of Travis was haftencd by it appeared that a ftrawberry plant had not only been 

his fudden removal into the open atmofphere, His prcfervrd alive, expofed in the middle of Dr Nooth's 

remaking alive, therefore, for fuch a length of time in machine to copious dreams of fixed air, from the 13d 

circumftances fo very unfavourable, we are to attri- of April to the 14th of May, but that the bluflbms, 

bute in a particular manner to the extreme debility of which were only budded when put into the machine, 

the vital powers.by which an exceedingly fmall quantity had actually expanded] a ftrong proof that the phut 

of dephlogifticatcd air was required to fupport them, had continued to vegetate. It was ftill alive, but in 

We are befides to take into consideration, that in cer- a fituation Tomewhat drooping ; and happening to be 

tain cafes the air will impart nourifhraent, even to the crulhed on taking it out of the apparatus, it waa 

bodies of animals as well as vegetables. Under the thrown away altogether. Two fprigs of mint, with 

article Abstinence, inftances are brought of animal fome earth loofely adhering to their roots, were fubiec- 

bodica being augmented in bulk without any nourilh- ted to a fimilar experiment from the ill to the nth of 

ment taken in by the mouth. In fuch cafes we mull September ; the one having a continual current of fix - 

IO ' conclude, that the nourishment came from the phlo* ed air applied to it, but the other being left to the 

The human glftic particles difperfed through it- It is not wi- operation of common atmofpherical air. The roots of ' 

body miy poflihle, therefore, that in fome cafes the human body, both were cut off on the 7th : that in common air ex- 

f ^p'V mt ' by abfoibing from the atmofphere the phlogifton hibited fymptoms of decay on the uthj but the other 

rlfliment which it had juit emitted by refpiration, may purify continued frefh for more than a week after the other 

ir which it had jutt before contaminated: and had been decayed almoft to the top. 



•tmo. thus life might be prolonged in the cafe of Travis, who On the nth of April 1777, the weather being very 
">neie. ma not on [ y defbuite f a ; r proper for refpiration, cold and backward, Mr Henry filled the middle, part of 
but of food and drink alfo. In cafes of famine, it is Dr North's machine entirely with fixed air, by firit 
manifest that there is a great abforption from the at- filling it with water, inverting it in the fame flnid, 
tnofphcre. Thus a negro who was gibbeted at Cnarlef- flopping up the capillary rubes, and then driving out 
town, and had nothing given him afterwards, voided a the water from the vefTel by a ftreara of fixed air from 
large quantity of urine every morning ; and in cafes of an effervefcing mixture. The middle was then immc- 
licntery and diabetes, the quantity of evacuations diately placed in the lower part of the machine, con- 
greatly exceeds the nourifhment taken in by the taining an effervefcing mixture alfo, which had been 
mouth. On this principle, perhaps, we may account working for feveral minutes ; and a crimfoa polyan- 
for that very ft range phenomenon of animals being thus was introduced into the middle part, and fufpend- 
found alive in the heart of solid bodies, where there ed by a firing. In paffing thrpugb the mouth of the 
could be no poflibility of any connection with the ex- vefTel, the petals were compreffed, and one. or two re- 
teraal atmofphere. In fiances of thefe are given under ceived fome damage. A young fprig of mint, with its 
the article Animalcule, n» 57. root, waa introduced the fame day, and into the fame 
Efieili of We (hall conclude this part of our fubjefi with fome veffel ; while a fimilar fprig, as a ftandard, was placed 
fixed air on obfemtion* made by Mr Henry on the effects of fix- in a large glafs decanter. The polyanthus began to 
vegetation, ed air on vegetation. Experiments on this fubjrci had droop on the 15th, and waa taken out next day Ihri- 
been made firft by Dr Prieftley, and afterwards by Dr veiled but not dif coloured. The mint, when examined 
Fetcival, but with very different refulta; the former on the ntb, was apparently more frefh than when firft 
concluding that fixed air was prejudicial to the growth put into the vefTel with fixed air ; the next day two 
of vegetables, and Dr Percival that it waa favourable young fhools appeared ftill more vigorous. On the 15th 
to it. Mr Henry endeavoars to reconcile the diffe- its appearance waa more vivid than that in common 
reoce. He fuppofea Dr Percival '» meaning to be, not air; but next day it was taken out quite dead. This 
that fixed air, in its pure Kate and ftagnant, was fa- fudden change, however, our author fuppofea to have 
vourable to vegetables immcrfed in it; but that gra- been owing to the machine having no valve ; and ha- 
dually applied, and in a continued ftream, while the ving been violently fhaken, he fufpecled that fome of 
plants at the fame time are not confined from the com- the vitriolic acid had been forced up through the tubes 1 
mon air, do receive from fixed air fuch a proportion for the moifture on the infide of the middle part was 
of nourifhment aa is fufficient for their temporary fup- found to be more acid than it fhould have been by fix- 
port, even when removed from every other meant of ed air alone. 

being fupphed with food. The experiment waa repeated on the atjth of April 

Dr PridUey, in Us third volume 00 Air, ncknow* with » polyanthus plant with it* root and flowers, 

which, 
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■•which, with rtfcral other i, were pat into the middle creted by its veueU would not be conveyed from it. Rniti, 
'part of North's machine. Here it continued till For in thefe circumftance*, thii fluid, fo&Iatnrytoani- - *"■* 
the 10th of May. The effervefcence wit frequent- malbut deilruelive to vegetable life, mult be accumula- T i 
If renewed; for the firft four days twice, and then' ted in the body of the plant ; and iti functions being ^T 1 * 
( once .a-d*f ; but the difcharge of air was continually ' thui impeded, death is the neccflary confequence." ting *mc 
going on. It continued ten daya without any Xigna of As fixed air (a now an article of the materia medica, •"•'**'* 
decay i and when taken out of the machine on the 14th a method of obtaining it readily and in large qiMntrtyl IT1T - 
' day, though fome of the older flowers were fading, the become! an object of confidcnble confequence. Mr'^^! 
others were as frelh and blooming M -when put into Henry, who has .proved that nxed-atr-' i* the properiudu. 
the veffel ; more fo than thofe which had been purcha- bale of ferments, and the immediate canfe of fer- 
fed on the fame day, and planted in the garden. The mentationf, djlcribes an apparatus far inpregnating 45 "'*- 
won or other f*rmfeiil«bld liquura with (t. ' This appa-*™ 1 **' 
ratus is reprefe*Sd rWiCXCIJI.. .. '■ 

AA > Fig, uTCprefctiti the calk in Whifett.the wort 
it to be impregnated! Jf7,~tEc lliiign "bj which the 

air-Teffel ia to tfe let dtsMU_ ._-, j" --.' 

Fig. 2. i>il'iiheWr.*+fla,;fimlUw to the bottom 
part of Dr NowVa gbris liachifee ,'i.i he inhde of giant 
or earthen ward ^c, . A gjafs-ftoppcr, JQBMLm to ^ 
the mouth-of the veflijl, hiving a raunufer vf capillary 
tune* running.- font hp«wm to .toptirt B diverging di- 
rection, fo as to tprefei the air r"*T r * r -r- through 



body of the plant wai green, fucculent,nnel-aBdacaycd. 
The air extinguilhed flame. On trial it was found to be 
one-third fixed air ; and during fcveral days, the pro- 
portion, of lined air muft have been larger. 

But, when confintd in vefTels of fixed air, or'even in 
Nootli'a machine, with the upper part and grooved 
(topper put on, plants died fooner than in common air. 
The air meafured was feven -eighths Rued air. 
> . " .1 101 informed (fays Mr Henry), that an ingeni- 
" oua philofopbtr of Geneva has made fome experiments, 
by which he has proved, not only that phlogiiton ie 
the food of plants, but alfo, to the fatisfa$ipn of Dr 
I'rieftley, that it is in the form of fixed air, in pro- 
per proportion and place, that this pabulum ia admini- 
ttercd. In regard to the animal body, it would furety 
be wrong to lay that nothing was nutritious or falutary 
to it which it could not bear to receive unmixed Or un- 
diluted. Why then may we not fuppofc, that th< 
fined " ' ' ' ■ 



the liquor. 

Fig. 3. The; -(topper viewed feparatdy to fiaow the 
capillary tube*.' 

The method or uTing this apparatus ii obvious from 
an infpe&uan- of the- figure ; but at tha fame time it 
mult be equally evident, that it cannot; be .applied where 
any very large quantity is to bejmprtgnated- Where 
-, when pure, may be fatal to plants confined great quantities ; of fixed air are required, we muA aho 
id excluded from communication with the ex- ufe great quantities; it fiiiiismiag njiuiiali , in J it 
ternal air 1 yet, when applied in a proper dofe, and to would be inconvenient lt jj, e h^hjtt dfcgrte tntimatrge 
plants enjoying a free intercourfe with the atmofpherc, thefc in the liqbo*- to be Fermented ;! hot to 'mention, 
ft may have a contrary effect, and ferve to nouriih and that where large oiaainter'ofrhis hud-of 'tuatcrials 
fnpport them ! But in Dr Prieflley't experiments, this are mixed, they <jugh^ frequently to beJUnitd orlhaken, 
free intercourfe does not appear to hive bees allowed ; left they*(hould <tancrpic|mto hard lump "jiwhSejt the 
and herein, I apprehend, confided the caufe of the dif- fame time they are often apt to fwell.l »ndjwiuld torn 
ference in our remits, endanger the fpoilirar of the liquor altogether. It 

." At thai time the confutation of fixed ah- was not mull alfo be reMaafarttwyMiyi liqjld ■ receives aa 
vnderftood. It is' now generally allowed to be form- impregnation of uxfci air snore! reaUHy/ -fr*m the 
ed by a combination of phlogilton with the pure part furface than by blowing it through the i maw of |i< 
•of 'atmospheric air. - The fiilt of thefe ingredients has quid. The appataMtrcprefeiited |g, 41 tBtrcf t ~ 

been proved by Br Prieftley and others to be favour- preferable to that-ofi Mr Hetry, as capable 

able to vegetation ; While plants droop and decay when extended indefinitely altaotf - withqm ' any at 

eipofed to tlie action of the latter. It mould further trouble. A "1" fr rrnrrffnfa a larfrj tttjodtTcA filled 
appear from Dr Ingenhoufz's experiments, that plants with materials to the ' height reprelenfed by ii. 

JuUe the power of Trparating phJogitton from c '- - ' "-' '-- e -~ ,w - lj: — - 1 — ,: -- 1l - : - 

air, applying it to their nurture ( a ), and thro 1 
the pure or deplilogiftlcated refiduum as excri 
mrsv^Now allowing, what is highly probable, that 
they hare a fimilar power of decomposing fixed air, 
and of applying and rejecting its corjltituent parts, our 
method of conducting the experiments' was not inju- 
rious to the procefa ; whereas, when confined in ctofs 
velfela, aa by Dr Prieftlry, the plants would be fuffo- 
i-Htcd in a manner reverted to what would happen to an . 
animal. '-For as in that cafe, from a want of commu- 
nication with the atmofphere, as Decenary to carry off 
the pliTo^Tlttc air from the lungs (according to the beau- 



large Sat fooler- for holding the liquor to be im- 
pregnated. This veflel is to be clofely covered, and 
may be conveniently made of lead, having a wooden 
top, the edges of which are clofely luted all round with 
a mixture of falad oil and finely powdered chalk. 
/, Reprefents a tin pipe, about an inch in diameter^ by 
which a communication ia made between the calk and 
cooler for the tranfmiiCon of the fixed air. g h, h a 
wooden axis palling quite through the caflc from lop 
to bottom, and moveable on a centre A, having a ftrong 
handle at top, to turn it in order to (lir.the mixture, 
it ii. Are four crofs blades fixed into the axis, which, 

.... r _. . . r . ( ._. .. . in confequence .of turning the handle, Air and ruife a 

tsful theory of rtfpiration advanced and fo well fupport- great comrootiort in the liquor contained in the cifk. 
ed by Dr' Pridtley), thepntmiil muft periifr; fo, in the m, Is a large hole (topped with a wooden plug, by 
other iofttnee, the plant would die if cut off from the air which the mattrjals may be put in or taken out ; and 
ofthe atmpfphere in fochn manner that the pure air ex- for this laEt parpofe a kind of ladle with an upright 

K°I«7a ' , Item 

_ 1 . . — i 

(») See this further difcufled under the article AekologV, 11^51,52, 

- — *-" 
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Tared Stars Item at AT may be made ufe of* /» It a plug Hopping St Andrew are blended. This lalt U appropriated » K«', 

It up a hole in the lid of the cooler E, by which the ii- the admiral of the fleet, who it the firft military officer ■"■*«*•■«■ 

f Flag». q 0or to j^ impregrnMd may be put in, and let out undei the lord high admiral. . tl " - i , 

* again by the cock ». The next flag after the union is that of the while " ' 

In this apparatus it it evident, that when an efter- fquadron, at the main-mart head ; and the laft, which 

vefciog mixture it put into the calk, the fixed air mull c ha r a fie rife s an admiral, it the blue, at the fame maft- 

pafa through the tube / into the cooler, where it will head. 

be abforbed by the liquor at faft as it in emitted by the For a vice-admiral, the firft flag it the red, the fe- 

materials ; but in order to prevent it from efcaping, all cond the white, the third the blue, it the flag -ftaff on 

the junctures mull be luted carefully with the mixture the fore- mall. 

of falad oil and chalk already mentioned, which is both The fame order proceeds with regard to the rear-ad- 

fuflkiently adhefive, and remaining foft for a long time, mirals, whofe flags are hoiftrd on the top of the mizen- 

may be inftanianeoufiy repaired where it happens to he tnaft : the lowell flag in our navy is accordingly the 

broken. When the effervefccnce begins to turn Ian- blue on the mizen-maft. , 

fuid, it may inftantly be quickened by turning tlie To Lotuer or Strike the Flas, in the marine, ia to 

indlc ; but this will diflurb the luting at 00, which pull it down upon the cap, or to take it in, out of 

mult therefore be clapped clofe all round the axis as Toon the refpect, or fubmiffion, due from all Oitpa or fleets 

u the matter is fufficiently flirted. inferior to thofe any way juilly their fuperiors. To 

Fukd Start, are fuch as conftantly retain the fame lower or ftrike the flag in an engagement is a fign of 

* See Apt- pofition and dillance with refpect to each other * ; by yielding. 

-"•y, which they are contradifiinguifhed from erratic or wan- The way of leading a (hip in triumph ia to tie the 

11 *^** dering liars, which are continually Ihifting their fitua- flags to the Ihrouds, or the gallery, in thp hind-part 

tion and dilUncc. — The fixed liars are what we pre- of the (hip, and let them hang down towards the wa- 

perly and abfolutely ctWJiari -• the reft have their pe- ter, and to tow the veffels by the ftem. Livy relates, 

culiar denominations of planet and comet. See A- that this was the way the Romans ufed thole of Car> 

stsonomv, per Index. tbage. 

FIXITY, or Fixbdnbis, in chemitlry, is in a pe- To Heave out the Flag, is to put out or put abroad 

culiar manner ufed for the affection oppofite to volati- the flag. 

lity ; i. e. the property whereby bodies bear the action To Hang oat tie While Flao, is to afk quarter j or 

of the fire, without being diffipated in fumes. it (bows, when a veltel is arrived on a coaft, that it haa 

FLACCUS(Caiut Valerius), an ancient Latin poet, no hoftile intention, but comet to trade, or the like, 

of whom we have very imperfect accounts remaining. The red flag is a fign of defiance, and battle. 
He wrote a poem on the Argonautic expedition ; of Flag it alfo ufed for fedge, a kind of ruin, 
which, however, he did not live tofinilh the eighth hook, Cortt-FtAG. See Gladiolus. 

dying at about 30 years of age. John Baptifta Pius, Svueet-fcented Flag. See Acoaus. 

an Italian poet, completed the eighth book of the Ar- FLAa-OJicers, thofe who command the feveral fqua- 

gonautics ; and added two more, from the fourth of drone of a fleet) fuch>are the admirals, -vice- admirala, 

Apollonius; which fupplemcnt was firft added to Al- and rear admirals, 
dus's edition in 1523. The flag-officers in our pay, are the admiral, vice- 

FL AGS, in the army, are fmall banners of diftiric- admiral, and real admiral, of the white, red, and blue, 

tion (luck in the baggage -waggons, to diltinguifh the Sec Admiral, Flao, and Fleet. 
baggage of one brigade from another, and of one bat- Ft.AQ~Sbip, a (hip commanded by a general or flag- 

tahon from another ; that they may be roarfhalled by officer, who hat a right to carry a flag, in cootradi- 

the waggon-mailer general according to the rank of ftiaction to the fecondary vefTels under the command 

their brigades, to avoid the confufion that might other- thereof, 
wife arife. Flag-Skmic, a genus of argillaceous earths, of a grey, 

Flao, in the marine, a certain banner or flandard, yellowifh, or reddifh- white colour; not giving fire 

by which an admiral is diftiaguifhed at fea from the with fteel, nor effervefciog with acids. Its fpecific 

inferior fhips of hit fquadron 1 alfo the colours by gravity it from 3600 to 3780. Sometimes it is found 

which one nation is diftinguifhed from another. See compact, and fometimea like the argillaceous grit j in 

Plate CXCIV. which cafe its gravity it lets. Its general ufe is for 

In the Britilh navy, flags are either red, white, or flooring houfes, though fomctimes it ia made ufe of 
blue ; and are difplayed from the top of tbe main-mad, for coveting them. There is alfo a calcareous flag- 
fore-maft, or mizen-maft, according to tbe rank of the ftone found near Woodftock in England. It is oft 
admiral. -When a flag is difplayed from the flag-ftafF yellowi In -white colour, and moderately hard, contain- 
on the main-mail, the officer diftinguifhed thereby is ing a little iron. Its fpecific gravity is 1585. 
known to be an admiral ; when from the fore-maft, a FLAG ELLA NTES, a feet of wild fanatics who 
rice admiral ; and when from the mizen-maft, a rear- chaflifed and difciplined themfelvet with whipt in 
admiral. public 

The firft flag in Great Britain it the royal flandard, The fed of the Flagellantes had its rife in Italy in 

which is only to be hoifted when the king or queen are the year 1 160 ; itt author was one Rainier a hermit t 

on hoard the veffel : the fecond is that of the anchor and it was propagated from hence through almoft all 

of hope, which chara&erifet the lord high admiral, or the countries of Europe. It was in all probability no 

lords commiffioncrs of the admiralty : and the third is more than the effect of an indifcrcet zeal. A great 

tbe union-flag, in which the croflei of St George and number of pcrfont of all aget and fcxes made procef- 

Vol. VII. Part L N n fions. 
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Riaetttn- floni, walking two by two with their moulders bare, whiteueft and the certainty «f iti ftwuUng. ill the ec- FUmtatj 

'" which they whipped till the blood ran down, in order ruf* or white lead made with ut in cemmon. It it *»»li* 

Pljie. to obtain mercy from God) and apptafe hia iudigna- ufed in oil and varnifh painting for all purpofe* where ^J^ 

t, lion again ft the wickedoeb of the age. They were a very clean white in required. The white flake fhould _j 

then called the devout ; and having cfublifhed a fupa- be procured in lump a» it is brought over, and leviga- 

rior, he was tailed tht gmeral oftht dreafie*. Though ted by thofe who uTe it ; becaufe that which tbe cc- 

the primitive Fhgellantea were exemplary in point of lourmeo Cell in a prepared ftate ia levigated and mixed 

morale, yet they were joined by a turbulent rabble, up with ftarch, and often with white lead, aad worfe 

who were infected with the moll ridiculous and impi- fophifticatton*. , 

ous opinioni; fo that tbe emperors and pontiffs thought FLAMBEAU, or Flikbov, a luminary made of 

proper to put an end to this religious pbrenfy, by de- feveral thick wicks, covered over with wax, ferring to 

daring all devout whipping contrary to the divine law, burn at nights in the firteta ; aa alfo at funeral procef- 

-auii prejudicial to the foul's eternal intereft. fions, illumination a, &c. 

However, this feet revived in Germany towards the Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and taper*.— 

middle of the next century, and rambling through They are made fquarc, fometimes of uhite wax and 

many provinces, occasioned great diftotbaoce*. They fometimes of yellow. They ufually confift of four 

held, among other things, that flagellation was of wicks or branches near an inch thick, and about three 

equal virtue with haptifm and the other facraments ; feet long, made of a fort of coarfe hempen yarn half 

that the forgivenefs of all tins was to be obtained by it twilled. Tbcy are made with the ladle much as torches 

from God without the merits of Jefui Chrift ; that the or tapers are j via. by firft pouring the melted wax 

aid law of Chrift was faon to be aboiilhed, and that a on the top of the feveral fufpended wicks, and letting 

new law enjoining the baptifm of> blood to be admini- it run down to the bottom. This they repeat twice. 

Acred by whipping was to be fubftituted ia its place : After each wick has thus got its proper cover of wax, . 

upon which Clement VII. by an injudicious at well aa they lay them to dry ; then roll them on a table, and 

unrighteous policy, thundered out anathemas again ft fo join four of them together by means of a red-hot 

- the Flagcllantes, wbo were burnt by the inquifitors in iron. When joined, they pour on more wax till the 

feveral places) but they were not eafily extirpated, flambeau is brought to the fixe required, which ia 

They appeared again in Thuriogia and Lower Saxony ufually from a pound and half to three pounds. The 

in the 1 5th century 5 and rejected not only the facra- laft thing is to finilh their form or outfide, which they 

jncnts, but every branch of external worfhip ; and pla- do with a kind of poliihing instrument of wood by 

eed their only hopes of falvation in faith and flagrlla- tunning it along all the angles formed by the union of 

tion, to which they added other ftrange doctrine* con- the branches. 

cerning.cvil fpirits. Their leader Coniad Schmidt and The flambeaux of the ancients were different from 

many others were committed to the flames by German ours. They were made of woods dried in furnaces or 

inquifitors in and after the year 1414- otherwife. They ufed divera kinds of wood for this 

FLAGEOLET, or Flajholit, a little Ante, ufed purpofc ; tbe wood moft uAud was pine. Pliny fays, . 
chiefly by fhrphcrds and country-people. It is made of that in hit time they frequently alfo burnt oak, elm, 
box or other hard wood, and fometimes of ivory ; and and hazle. In the feventh book of the jEncid, men- 
has fix holes befidet that at the bottom, the mouth- tion is made of a flambeau of pine; and Servius on that 
piece, and that behind the neck. paffage remarks, that they alio made them of the cornel*-* 

FLAIL, an inftrument for threfhing corn. It con* tree. 
fifts of the following parts. 1. The haad-lUff, or piece FLAMBQ ROUGH- head, in geography, a cape 

held in the tbrefher's hand. 2. The fwiple, or that part or promontory on the eaftern coaft of Yorkshire, five 

which ftrikes out the corn. 3. The caplins, or ftxoog miles eaft of Burlington, and ai6 from London. 

. double leather!, made faff to the tops of the hand-ftaff E. Long. ao°. N. Lat. 54, 15. — This was the FLw*- 

-■* and fwiple. 4. The middle-hand, being the leather burg of the Saxons ; lb called, at feme, think, from the 

thong or filli latin that ties the caplins together. lights made on it to direct the landing of Ida, who iu , 

FLAIR,' in fe a- language. The feamen Day that 547 joined bis countrymen in thefe paits with a large 
the work doth fiait over, when a (hip being hoofed in reinforcement from Germany, and .founded tbe king- 
near the water,, fa that the work hangs over a little too dom of Northumberland. In the time of. Edward the 
much, and thus i« let out broader aloft than the due Confeffor, Flamborough was one of- the manors of' 
proportion will allow. Harold, Earl of the Weft Saxons, afterwards king of 

FLAKE, in the cod-fifhery, a fort of fcaffbld or England. On his death, the Conqueror gave it to 
sJaiform, made of hurdles, and fuppottedhy ftanchion*, Hugh Lupus; who, in perpetual alms, bellowed it. 
and ufed for drying cod-fifh in Newfoundland. Thefe on the mouaftery of Whitby. — The town is on the 
flakes arc ufually placed oear the fhoraa of fifking-har- north fide ; and conufta of about 150 fmal\ houTes, en- 
hour*, tirely inhabited by fifhermeui few of whom, as is (aid, , 

Fi.a-.-., in gardening, a name given by the florifts die in their beds, but meet their fate iu tbe dement- 
to a fort of carnations which are of two colour* only, they are fo convcrfant in. The cliffs of the Head are 
•ad have very targe Stipe*, all *>f them going, quite of a tremendoug height and amaaing grandeur. Beneath- 
through the leaves. are feveral vaft caverns j fome clofed at the end*, others- 

Wiaii* Fi.ju, in painting, is lead corroded by means pervious, formed with a natural arch. In fome places . 



m tott xijtt, » painting, is lead corroded by means pervious, formed with a natural arch. In lorae placet 
•f the prefing of grapes, or a cerufa prepared by the tbe rock* are in filiated, and of a pyramidal figure. 
Kid of grape*. It is brought here from Italy ; and foaring up to a vaft height. . The bafes of moft are 
*""" ' """' ' ' ' " '"' ' ' 1 and arched. The 

colour 
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W»»»." volant of all there rocks h white, from the dung of for the water irt the teffel very foonfoak down to ju», Flame, 
^ " » " the innumerable flock* of migratory bird*, which quite while the fleam iflued forth with great violence. '■■■„■ ■* ' 

cover the face of them, filling every little projection, From thefe experiment* it appear), that the fteam of 
every hole that will give them leave to reft. water, after it has ibforbed at much heat in a latent 

FLAME, u a general name for every kind of lu- date as - it can contain, continues to abforb, or detain 
jhinoui vapour, provided the light it emits hath any among its particles, an unlimited quantity of fenfible 
conhderable degree of intenfity. The nzvnefamt, how- heat; and if the fteam could be confined till thiaquan- 
ever, ia moft generally applied to fuch aa are of a coni- tity became great enough to be viable by its emiffion 
cal figure, like thofe anting from our common tires ; of light, there cannot be the leaft doubt that the va- 
without this, they are commonly called luminous vapours, pour would then be converted into flame, 
•or (imply lights. In what manner the beat is detained among the par- 

According to Sir Ifaac Newton, flame !a only red- ticlea of fteam, is perhaps impoffible to be explained ) 
hoi fmoic, or the vapour of any fubftance railed from it hut to this heat we mull undoubtedly afcribe the vio- 
by fire, and heated to fuch a degree as to emit light lent rxpanlive force of fteam of every kind. It feema 
copioufly. This definition feema to be the moft accu- probable, that when fmoke is converted into flame, the 
rate and expreifive of any. It ia certain, that bodies latent heat with which the vapour had combined, or 
o-rt capable of emitting flame only in proportion to the rather that which made an cfTential part of it, break* 
quantity of vapour (hat rife* from them. Thus wood, forth, and adds to the quantity of fenfible heat which 
coals, Btc. which emit a great quantity of vapour, >• alteady prefent. This feema probable, from the 
Same violently i while lead, tin, &c. which emit but a fudden explofion with which all flames break out. If 
{mall fume, can fcarce be perceived to flame at alL a veffel full of oil ia fet over the fire, a fmoke or vapour 

This rule, however, ia by no means to be depended begins to arife from it ; which grows gradually thicker 
upon in all cafe a. Some vapours fiem to be in their and thicker 1 and at laft begins to fhine in fome places 
own nature uninflammable, and capable of extinguifh- very near the furface of the oil, like an electric light, 
fag flame; aa thofe of water, the mineral acids, fal-am- or fulphur juft kindled. At this time the oil is very 
rnoniac, srfenic, &c. : while others take fire on the hot, as well aa the fteam which iffues from it. But thii 
flighteft approach of a flaming fubftance ; fuch as ether, lall is continually giving oft" its fenfible heat into the at- 
fpirit of wine, Sec Thefe laft mentioned fubftance* mofphere ; fo that at the diftauce of an inch or two 
(tlfo exhibit a remarkable phenomenon ; namely, that from the furface of the oil, the heat of the fteam will 
they cannot be made to flame without the approach of not exceed 400 degrees of Fahrenheit, or perhaps may 
fome fubftance actually in flames beforehand. Thus, not be To much ; but if a burning candle is held in the 
fpirit of wine poured on a red-hot iron, though inftant- fteam for a moment, the whole .is immediately con- 
ly dillpated in vapour, will not flame ; but if a burn- verted into flame, with fomctbing like an cxplofion ; 
fag candlctouchea its furface, the whole is fet in a flame after which, the oil burns quietly until it ia aU.*con- 
at once. The cafe is otherwife with oils, efpecially fumed. The flame, as foon aa it appears, is not only 
thofe of the grafter kind ; for their vapours will readily much hotter than the -fteam from whence it was pro- 
be changed into flame by the mere increafe of heat, duced, but even than the oil which lies below it. 
without the approach of any flaming fubftance. Whence, then, has this fudden and great increafe of 

There ia, however, no kind of vapour, perhaps, that heat arifen ? It could not be the/aifiHi heat of the va- 
ia incapable of being converted into flame, provided it is pour, for that was greatly inferior; nor could it be 
cxpofed to a fufficient degree of heat. Thus the va- communicated from the oil, for that could communi* 
pour of water made to pais through burning coala cate no more than it had to itfelf. The candle, in- 
troduce* an exceedingly ftrong and bright flame.— deed, would communicate a quantity of heat to the va- 
It ia temarkable, that this kind of vapour feema to be pour which touched ita flame j but it is impoffible that 
more powerful than almoft any other in abforbing heat, this quantity fhould extend permanently over a furface 
and detaining it in a latent (late. Dr Black hath perhaps 100 times larger tluin the flame of the candle, 
, mown, thai when any quantity of aqueous vapour is in fuch a manner as to make every part of that furface 
condenfed, more heat will be feparated from it than equally hot with the flame of the candle itfelf; forthia 
would have been fufficient to heat an equal bulk of iron would be to fuppofe it to communicate too time* more 
red-hot. — It is moft probably to this property which heat than really waa in it. The heat therefore mult 
all-vapoura have of abforbing heat, and detaining it in have originally refided in the vapour itfelf: and at, in 
a latent ftate, that we are to attribute the phenomena the freezing of water, its latent heat is extricated and 
of flame, and alfo the exceeding great elafticity of fteam. becomes fenfible, and the water thereupon lofes ita flui- 
It is certain, that vapours, of water at lead, have a much dity; fo, in the accenfion of vapour, the latent heat 
greater power of abforbing and retaining heat, than the break* forth with a bright flafti, and the vapour is then 
■ water from which they are raifed. In open vefFels, totally decompofed, and convened into foot, alhes, or 
water cannot be heated more than an degrees of water, according to the different nature of the fub-. 
iahieiiheit'i thermometer; but in I'apiu'* digefter, ftancea which produce it, or according to the intenfity 
where the vapouria forcibly confined, it ha* been heat- of the heat. — Several other hypothefes have been in- 
ed to 400 of the fame degrees ; and, no doubt, might vented to folve the phenomena of burning and flaming 
have been heated a great deal more, had the veffels bodies; for an account of which, fee the articles Ighi- 
been ftrong enough to bear the expanfile force of the i ion, Phlogiston, &c. 

fteam. On opening the verTcli, however, the excef* of Flames are of different colours, according to the fub- 
heat was found to have reftded entirely in the vapour; fiances from which they are produced. Thus, the 
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Tlonien flame of fulphur and fpirit of wine is blue ; the flame father and deliverer of Greece. He wai afterward* FI 

1 . of nitre and zinc, of a bright white j that of copper, of fent ambaflador to king Prufias, who had given refuge 

I m a greenifh blue, 8tc. — Thefe varieties afford an oppor- to Hannibal; and there his prudence and artifice baftened 

tunity of making a numberof agreeable reprefen tat ions out of the world a man who had long been the terror, 

in .fire- works, which could not be done if the flame of the Roman B. Flaminius was found dead in his bed, 

produced from every different fubftance was of the after a life fpent in the greater! glory, in which he had 

lame colour. See Pvrotkckhics. imitated with fuccefs the virtues of his model Scioto. ■ 

FLAMEN, in Roman antiquity, the name of an Flaminius, or Flauihio, (Mark Anthony), one 

order of prieftt, inftituted by Romulus or Numa ; au- of the bed Latin poets in the 16th century, of Imo- 

thors not being agreed on this head. la in Italy, fon and grandfon of very learned men. 

They were originally only three, viz. the Flamen The pope had chofen him fecretary to the council in. 

J}iafu, Flamen Marluilii, and Flamen Quirinalii. The ■ J'45 i hut he refufed that employment, became, fa- 

Flamen Dialis was facred to Jupiter, and a pcrfon of vouring the new opinions, he would not employ his 

the higheft confequence and authority in the Hate, pen in an affembly where he knew thefe opinions were 

He difcharged feveral religious duties which properly to be condemned. — He paraphrafed 30 of the pf alms in 

belonged to the kings, and was honoured with many Latin verfe, and alfo wrote notes on the pfalnu ; and 

eminent privileges beyond all other officers, but was fomc letters and poems which arc efteemed. He died. 

obliged to obferve feveral fuperftitious reftrttot*. The at Rome in tjjo. 

Flamen Martiatis was facred to Mars, and was ordain. FLAMSTED, a town of Hertford (hire in Eng- 

ed to infped the rites of that god. The Flamen land, 5 milts from St Alban'a and Dunftable, ftands on 
Quirinalis was facred to, and fuperintended the rites the river Vertatn, and was of old called Verlamftedc. 
of, Quirinus Romulus. The Flaminet lad mentioned, The land hereabouts is a clay fo thickly mixed with 
though of high authority, were much inferior to the fhnts, that, after a fhower, nothing appears but a heap 
Flamtn Dialis. AU three were chofen by the people, of ftones ; and yet it bears very good corn even in dry 
and confecrated by the Pontiffs Maximus. — In latter fummers. This fertility is imputed to a warmth in 
times feveral pricfta of the fame order and name were the flint, which prefcrves it from cold in the winter ; 
added to them, but inferior in power. The whole a "d to 'ts clofenefs, which keeps it from the fcorching 
number at laft amounted to 15: the three firft of rays of the fun in the fummer. Edward VI. when an 
whom were fenaton, and called Flamiaei majorei ,- the infant, was brought hither for bis health ; and, it is 
ether 1 2, taken from among the people, being deno- f*id, the bedilead he lay on, which is curioufly wrought, 
minated Fianunes minora. — Some authors tell us the '* ">" preferred in the manor-houfe juft by. 
Romans had a Flamen for every deity they worlhip- FLAMSTEED (John), an eminent Englifh aftro- 
ped. The greater Flamines wore the robe edged with nomer in the 13th century, born at Derby in 1646. 
purple, like the great mag ill rates; bad an ivory chair, He had early read a great deal of civil and cedtfiatii- 
and a feat in the fenate. They wore a little band of ca l hiilory; but happening to fee John de Sacrobofco's 
thread about their heads, whence their name is faid to book at Sphara, this gave him a turn lor aflronumy, 
be derived, $>aaji Filamiati. — Wife of the Flamen which ftudy he afterwards profecuted with great vi- 
Dialis was called Flaminica, and wore 1 flame colour. g°ur. His father, finding him in correfpondence' with, 
ed habit, on which was painted a thunder-bolt, and teveral learned men, advifed him to go to London, 
above her head-drefs (he had green oak boughs, to tnat he might be perfonally acquainted with them. In 
indicate that fhe belonged to Jupiter the thundcrer, to '^74> Qe wrote an ephemeris, in which he Ihowed the 
whom the oak was facred. The Flamines wore each, falfity of a Urology ; and gave a table of the moon's 
of them a hat or cap called Flammeum or Apex, riling and felting, carefully calculated, together with 

FLAMINGO, m ornithology. See Phoehicof- & e eclipfes and appulfes of the moon aud planets to 
i-F.se s. fixed ftars. This fell into the hands of Sir Jonas More; 

FLAMINIUS, or Flahihikus, (T. Q^) a cele- for whom, at his requeft, he made a table of the moon's 
bratcd Roman raifed to the confulfhip in the year of true fouthings. In 1674, Sir Jonas having informed 
Rorae554,tboughundertheageof 30. He was trained him, that a true account of the tides would he highly 
in the art of war ayainil Hannibal; and he ihowed himfelf acceptable to his Uajcily, he compofed a fmall cphe- 
eapable in every refpeft to difcharge with honour tht mens for the king's ufe: and when Sir Jonas Ihowed 
great office with which be was entrultcd. He wae fent the .king and duke of York our author's teleicopes and 
at the head of the Roman troops againft Philip king of micrometer, and recommended him ftrongly, be pro- 
Macedonia, and in his expedition be met with uncom- cured him a warrant to be king's a ftronomer, with the 
mon fuccefs. The Greeks gradually declared themfelves (alary of L. too per annum; on which occafian he 
bis firmed fupportert; and he totally defeated Philip on was ordained. In 1675, the foundation of the royal 
the confines of Epirus, and made all Locris, Pbocis, obfervatory at Greenwich was laid, and during the 
and Theflaiy, tributary to the Roman power. He building be lodged at Greenwich; his quadrant and 
granted peace to the conquered monarch, and proclaim- telefcopes being kept in the qucen'shoufe there. His 
ed ail Greece free and independent at the IAhmian DoBriae of the Sphere was published in 1681, in a 
games. This celebrated aAion procured the name of pofthumous work of Sir Jonas More, in tilled, A new 
Patrons of Greece to the Romans, and infallibly, paved Syfiem of tht Mathematm. In 1684, he was prefect - 
their way to univerfal dominion, Flaminius behaved ed to the living of Burllow in Surry, which he enjoy- 
among them with the greatelt policy; by his ready ed till he died in 1719. Hia Mifioria atlejiu Briiamu- 
compliance to their national cufloms and prejudices, he ca was publilhed at London in 1725, in 3 vols. Mr 
gained uncommon popularity, and received the name of Flamftccd like wife compofed the flritiih. Catalogue of. 
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Flanders, the fixed fUrs, which contains twice the number that the room, toe air of which was at 45° of Fahrenheit. HwT- 

Flancl. aK i D the catalogue of Htvelius t to each of which he At the end of this fpace they were weighed, and then r-"i 

y V -' annexed its longitude, latitude, right afcenfion, anddi- removed into a damp cellar, and placed on a table in 

fiance from the pole, together with the variation of the middle of the vault, where the air was at the tem- 

right afcenfion and declination, while the longitude in- perature of 45 , and which by the hygrometer feemed 

crcafes a degree. This catalogue, together with moll to be fully faturated with moifture. In this Gtuation 

of his obiervations, were printed on a fine paper and they were fuffercd to remain three days and- three _. 

character, at the expence of the late prince George of nights j the vault being all the time hung round with 

Denmark. wet linen cloths, to render the air as completely damp. 

FLANDERS, & province of the Netherlands, as poffible. At the end of three days they were weigh- 

bounded by the German fea and the United Provin- ed, and the weights at the different times were found 

ces on the north, by the province of Brabant on the as in the following tabic. _ 
call, by Hainault and Artois on the fonth, aud by 
another part of Artois and the German fea on the 
weft t being about 60 miles long, and ;o broad, and 

divided between the Aa&riaos, the French, and the Sheeps wool 

Dutch. Beaver's fur 

Flanders is a perfectly champaign country, with not The fur of a Ruffian hare 

a rifing ground or hill in it, and watered with many Ecder down 
fine rivers and canals. Its chief commodities are fine r Raw fingle thread 

lace, linen, and tapeftry. Silk < Ravellings of white 7 

In this country fomc important arts were invent- Q taffety j 

ed and improved. Weaving in general was greatly TFine lint 

improved, and that of figures of all forts in linen Linen < Ravelling! of fine 7 
■[ alfo the art ofdyeing cloths and fluffs, (_ linen 5 
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.and of oil-colours; the curing ofherringe, &c. The ma- Cottonwool 1043 1089 

nufactutes of this country are not now in the flourifhing Ravelling! of diver lace J 1000 1000 

fiate they were formerly ; yet filk, cotton, and wool- On thefe experiments our author obferves, that thougb 

len fluffs, brocades, camblets, tapeftry^ lace, and linen, linen, from the apparent cafe with which it receives- 

are ftill manufactured here in great quantities. This dampnefs from the atmofphere, feems to have a much? 

province had counts of its own from the ninth century greater attraction for water than any other ; yet it 

to the year 1369, when it went by marriage to the would appear from what is related above, that thofe 

dukes of Burgundy ; and afterwards from them, by bodies which receive water in. its uoclaltic form with- 

marriage alfo, to the houfe of Auilria. France, in 1667, the grcateft eafe, or are moA eafily wet, arc not thofe 

feized the fouthern part; and the States- Genet al ob- which in all cafes attract the moifture of the atmo- 

tained the northern, part If by the treaty of Munftcr, fphere with the grcateft avidity. " Perhaps (fays hc) r 

and partly by the barrier-treaty of 1715. the apparent dampnefs of linen to the touch, arifes 

For a more particular hiftory of Flanders, with a more from the eafc with which that fubftance parts- 
continuation down to the prcfent times, fee the article with the water it contains, than from the quantity of 
Netherlands. water it actually holds ; in the fame manner as a body 

FLANEL, or Vlahhsl, a kind of flight, loofe, appears hot to the touch, in- confequence of its parting- 
woollen fluff, Compofcd of a woof and warp, and wove freely with its heat 1 while another body, which is real- 
on a loom with twotreddles, after the manner of bays. ly at the fame temperature, but whieh with -holds its heat 

Dr Black afligns as a reafon why flanel and other with greater obflinacy, affect 1 the fenfe of feeling much; 

fubftances of the kind keep our bodies warm, that they Iota violently. It iswell known that woollen clothes, fuch 

compofe&rareandfpongymafs, the fibres of which touch as Hands, &c. worn nest the /kin, greatly promote infen- 

each other fo flightly, that the heat moves (lowly thro' fible perfpiration. May cot this arife. principally from. 

the interfiles, which being filled only with air, and the thong attraction which fubiifts between wool and 

that in a llagnant ftatc, give little sfuftance in conduc- the watery vapour which is continually iffuisg from the 

ting the heat. Sir Benjamin Thomfon haa inquired human body r That it does oot depend entirely 00 the 

farther into the matter, fend finds that there is a rela- warmth of that covering, is clear ; for the fame degree 

Hon betwixt the power which the fubflances ufually of warmih produced by wearing more clothing of a- 

worn as clothing have of abforbing moifture, and that different kind, does not produce the fame effect. The 

of keeping our bodies warm. Having provided a quan- perfpiration of the human body being abforbed by a co- 

tity of each of -thefe fubftances mentioned below, he vcring of Hand, it is immediately distributed through: 

expofed them, fprcad out upon clean China plates, for the whole thicknefs of that fubftance, and by that 

the fpace of 14 hours to the warm and dry air of a means expofed, by a very large furfhee, to be carried off 

room which had been heated by a German flove for fe- by the atmofphere ; and the lofs of this watery vapour, 

vend months, and during the hit fix hours had raifed which the flanel fuftains on the one fide by evaporation,. 

the thermometer to 85° of Fahrenheit ; after which he being immediately reflored flora the other, in confe- 

weighed equal quantities of the different fubftances with quencc of the ftrong attraction between the flanel and 

a very accurate balance. They were then fprcad out this vapour, the pores of the fkin are difincumbercd, 

-upon a China plate, and removed into a very large un- and they are continually fuxrounded by a dry and falu- 

inhabitcd room upon the fecond floor, where they were brious atmofphere." 
expofed 48 hours upon a table placed in the middle of Our author exoreffes hia furprife, that the cuftom o£ 
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'Tim*: • wearing nanel next the ikin (hould not have prevailed 
II more univerfally. He it confident it would prevent a 
- ^fbtnm.^ nymber of difeafei [ and he think* there is no greater 
""■■•" luxury than the comfortable fenfation which arilcs from 
wealing it, efpccially after one ii a tittle ace u Homed to 
it. "It-is a miftakco notion (fays he), that it is too 
nana a clothing for fummer. I have worn it in 
- the hotted climates, and at all fcafons of the year ; 
and never found the leaft inconvenience from it. It 
is the warm bath of a 'perfphation confined by a linen 
'Hurt, wet with fweat, which renders the fummer beats 
of fouthern climates fo infupportable i but ftanel pro- 
motes perforation, and favours its evaporation t and 
evaporation, as is well known, produces pofitive cold. 

It has been obferved that new flancl, after forae time 
wearing, acquires the property of Ihining in the dark, 

■ but loses it on being warned. PbUof.Traxf. a° Afiy § 7. 

PLANK, or'FLiNC, in the manege, hi applied to 
the fides of a horfe's buttocks, &c. In a drift 
fenfe, the Hanks of a horfe are the extremes of the 

• belly, where the ribs are wanting, and are below the 

The' flanks of a- horfe fliould be full, and at the top 
of each a feather. The dlftaace between the laft rib 
-and haunch-bone, which is properly the flank, fhould 
be (bort, which they term well coupled, fuch hones be- 
ing mo ft hardy, and fit to endure labour. 

A horfe is (aid to have no flank if the laft of the 
■fhort ribs be at » confiderable diftance from the haunch- 
bone i asalfo when his ribs are too much ftraightcned 
in their compafs. 

Flake, in war, is nfed by way of analogy for the 
fide of a battalion, army, &c. in con tradifli action to 

■ the front and rear. 

To attack the enemy injani, is to difcovcr and fire up- 
on them on one tide. See File. 

Flank, in fortification, is a line drawn from the 

• extremity of the face towards the iofide of the work. 

Or, flank is that part of a battion which reaches 
from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppoiite 
'face, the flank, and the curtain. See FonTiFicATioH. 

FLAT, in fca -language, denotes a level ground ly- 
ing at a fmall depth under the furfacc of the lea, and 
is alio called ijboai orjballwar. 

Flat -bottomed Hoots are fuch as are made to fwtm in 
(billow water, and to carry a great number of. troops, 
artillery, ammunition, &c. They are conftruetcd with a 
la pounder, bow-chafe, and an 18 pounder, Item-chafe) 
their keel is from 90 to 100 feet, and from 1 1 to 14 
feet beam : they have one mil), a large fquare main 
fail, and a jib-Gal { are rowed by 18 or 10 oars, and 
can carry 400 men each. The gun takes up one bow, 
and a bridge the other, over which the troops arc to 
march. Thefe that carry horfes have the fore-part of 
the boat made to open when the men nre to mount and 
ride over a bridge. 

FLATMAN (Thomas), an Bnglifh poet of fome 
repute, born at London about the year 1633. He 
ftndied at the Inner-Terople, and became a barrifter, 
bat it docs not appear that he ever pra&iied ; for ha- 
ving a torn for the fine arts, he gave a loofe to his in- 
clination that way, and acquired reputation, both as 
a poet and a painter. He pubJifhed, in 1682, a 
third edition of his poems and fongs, dedicated to 
the duke of Ormond, with « print of bira£df m a 
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frontifpicce ; he aHb pnblilhed a fatirical romance in Ka. 
profe, on Richard Cromwell, foon after the reftomion 1 |[ > 
which took greatly at that turn of affairs. He died Flu < 
about 1688. iH, 

FLATS, in mufti:. See Iktiktal. 

FLATUS, flatulence, in medicine} vapours ge- 
nerated in the ftomach and intcftines, chiefly occafion- 
ed by a weaknefs of thefe parts. They occifion difteu- 
fions, uneafy fenfation, and ficknefs, and often a con- 
fiderable degree of pain. See (the Index fubjoined to) 

FLAVEL (John), an eminent nonconformift mi- 
nifter, was educated at UniverGty-colIcge, in Oxford 1 
and became miniier of Deptford, and afterwards of 
Dartmouth in Devonshire, where he refided the great- 
eft part of his life, and was admired for bis preaching. 
Though he was generally refpeded at Dartmouth ; 
yet, in 1685, fcveral of the aldermen of that town, at- 
tended by the rabble, catried about a ridiculous effigy 
of him, to which were affixed the Bill of Exctufion 
and the Covenant. Upon this occafion, he thought 
it prudent to withdraw from the town ; not knowing 
what treatment he might meet with from a riotous 
mob, headed by magiftrates who were themfelves 
among the lowed of mankind. Part of his Diary, 
printed with his Remains, mull give the reader a high 
idea of his piety. He died in 1 69 1 , aged 6 1 j and af- 
ter his death, his works, which confided of many pie- 
ces of pradicaljiivinity, were printed in two volumes 
folio. Among thefe, the moil famous are his " Navi- 
gation Spiritualized, or a New Compafs for Seamen, 
Confifting of 31 points of pleafant observations and fe- 
rious reflcdions," of which there have been feveral 
editions in 8vo j and his " Huibandry Spiritualized, 
&c. with occafional meditations upon bcafts, birds, 
trees, flowers, rivers, and Several other objeAs," of 
which alfo there have been many editions in o&avo. 

FLAX, in botany. See Lihum. 

The following particulars with regard to the manner 
of railing flax, has been for fome years pad waimly re- 
commended by the truftees for (liberies, manufactures, 
and improvements in Scotland. 

Of the chsice of the Soil, and preparing the Ground fir 
Flax. A Ikilful flax-raifer always prefers a free open 
deep loam, and all grounds that produced the preced- 
ing year a good crop of turnip, cabbage, potatoes, 
barley, or broad clover ; or have been formerly laid 
down rich, and kept for fome years in pafture. 

A clay foil, the fecond or third crop after being 
limed, will aufwer well for flax j provided, if the 
ground be ft ill ft iff, that it be brought to a proper 
mould, by tilling after harveft, to expofe it to the win- 
ter frofts. 

All new grounds produce a ftrongcrop of flax, and 
pretty free of weeds. When a great many mole-heaps 
appear upon new ground, it anfwers the better for flai 
after one tilling. 

Flax-feed ought never to be fotvn on grounds that 
are either too wet or dry j but on fuch as retain a ns- 
tural moifture : and fuch grounds as are inclined to 
weeds ought to be avoided, unlefs prepared by a careful 
fummer-falloW. 

If the lint-feed be fown early, and the flax not al- 
lowed to ftand for feed, a crop of turnip may be got 
after the flax that very year ; the iecond year a crop 
of 
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oF bear or barley may b* taken t and the third year, for one Scots acre; anJ about 10 pecki of Phi Ia3cl- K«- 
"*■" grafs.fceds are foroeume* fown along with the list feed, phia feed, which, being the fmiUeit grained, goes far- » d . 
This is the method moftly praflifed in and about the theft. Riga lintfeed, and the next year's produce of 
counties of Lincoln and Somerfet, where great qnanti- it, is preferred in Lincoln (hire, 

ties of flax and hemp are every year raifed. and where The time for f owing lintfeed it from the middle of 
thefe crop* have long been capital articles. There, old March to the end of April, as the ground and fcaibn 
ploughed grounds are never fown with lintfeed, unlefs aafwers ; but the earlier the feed is fown, the lefa the 
the foil be very rich and clean- A certain worm, called crop interferes with the corn-harveft. 
in Scotland the eotf-wvrm, abounds in new-broke up- Late fown lintfeed may grow long, but the flax up. 
grounds, which greatly hurts every crop but flax. In on the (talk will be thin and poor, 
fmall inclofures furrounded with trees or high hedges, After Cowing, the ground ought to be harrowed till 
the flax, for want of free air, is fubjtcx to fall before the feed is well covered, and then (fuppoGog the foil, , 
it be ripe, and the droppings of rain and dew from .as before mentioned, to be free and reduced to a fine 
the trees prevent the flax within the reach of the trees mould) it ought to be rolled. 

from growing to any perfection. Wlicn a farmer fowa a Urge quantity of lintfeed, he 

Of preceding crops, potatoes and hemp are the beft may find it proper to fow a part earlier and part la- 
preparation for flax. In the fens of Lincoln, upon ter, that in the future operations of weeding, pulling, . 
Coper ground of old tillage, they fow hemp, dung- watering, and grafting, t lie work may be the eafierand . 
g well the firft yeari the fecond year hemp without more conveniently gone about, 
dung) the third year, flax without dung; and that fame It ought always to be fown on a dry bed. 
year, a crop of turnip eat on the ground by fheep i the Of Wttding Flai. It ought to be weeded when the 
fourth year, hemp with a large coat of dung ; and fo crop is about four inches long. If longer deferred* , 
<ui for ever. the wecders will fo much break and crook the (talks. 

If the ground be free and open, it Ihouk) be but once that they will never perhspa recover their ftrajghtnefs 
ploughed; and that as (hallow aspoffible, not deeper again ; and when the flax grows crooked, it is mote li-- 
tban i-i- inches. It ihould be laid flat, reduced to a fine able to be hurt in the rippling and f'wingling. 
garden mould by much harrowing, and all Hones and Quicken -graft fhould not be taken up ; for, being 
fods fhould be carried off. ftrongiy rooted, the pulling of it always loofeus a deal : 

Except a little pigeon's dung for cold or four of the lint. 
- ground, no other dung fhould be ufed preparatory for If there is an appearance of a fettled drought, it is - 
lisx ! becaufe it produces too many weeds, and throws better to defer the weeding, than by that operation to> . 
tap the flax thin and poor upon the ftalk. expofe the tender roots of the flax to the drought. 

Before (owing, the bulky clods Ihould be broken, or How foon the weeds are got out, they ought to be 
carried off the ground i and ftoucs, quickening*, and carried off the field, iafttad of being laid in tkc fur- 
•rery other thing that may hinder the growth of the rows, where they often take root again, .and at any 
flax, fhould be removed. t rate obfhuft the growth of the flax in the furrow*. 

Of ike tboiii sf Limtjeed. The brighter in colour, Of Puffing fui. When the crop grows fo fhort 
and heavier the feed is, fo much the bettor; that and branchy, as to appear mora valuable for feed than . 
which when bruited appears of a light or yellowifh flax, it ought not to be pulled before it be thoroughly 
grecn, and frelh in the heart, out and not dry, and ripe j but if it grows long and not branchy, the feed 
smells and taftes fweet, and not fluty, may be depend- Ihould be difregarded, and all (he attention given to - 
ed upon. the flax. In the Uft cafe it ought to be pulled after 

Xhrtch feed of the preceding year's growth, for the tft e bloom has fatten, when the ftalk begins- to turn . 
xaoft part, aafwers beft ; but it seldom fucceeds if kept yellow, and before the leaves rail, jwd the bolls turn ■ 
another year. It ripens fooner than any other foreign hard and stop pointed. 

feed. Philadelphia-feed produce* fine Hat and few When the ftalk is fmall, and carries tew bolls, the 
bolls, becaufe fown thick, and aafwers beft in wet flax is fine ; but th« ftalk of coart* flax is grots, rank* - 
ooM foils. Riga-feed produces raarfer lint, and the branehy, and carries many hollt. . 
groateft quantity of feed. Scots-feed, when well win- When the flax baa fatten, and lies; fuck as lies ought 
ned and kept, and changed from one kind of foil toaao- to be immediately pulled, whether it has grows enough s 
tker, fomt times anfwsro pretty wen; but fltould be or not, as. otherwifc it will rot altogether, 
iown think, as many of its grain* are bad, and nail. It When part* of the fame field grow unequally, fo • 
fprings well, and its flax is fooner ripe than any other) that fceoc parts are ready for pulling before other 
fcsit its produge afterwards is generally inferior to that parts; sol y what is ready fhould be pulled, and the 
from foreign feed. nft fhauki be fuffered to (Usui till .ready. 

A kind has been lately irn posted, called memmii-JetJ; The ftax-rajifcr ought to be at-pai** to pull, and : 
which looks weB, is fcort and plump, but fcldom grows keep by itfelf, each different kind oflint-which be bada 
above sight lushes, and on that account ought not to in his field; what is both long and fine, by itfelf; . 
be fown. what is both long and coarfe, by itfelf j what is both . 

OfS*Bx»f Liatfind, The quantity of lintfeed fown . (host and one, by itfelf ; what is both Ihort and coarfe, . 
fbould be proportioned to the condition of the foil; for by itfelf ; and- in like manner every other kind by it- 
. if the ground be in good heart, and the feed town felf that is of the lame fuse and quality. If the diffe- 
tkick, the crop will be in danger of falling before it is rent kind* he not thus kept separate, the flax rnuft be : 
reach/' for pulling. From it to i a pecks Linlithgow much damaged in the watering and the other fuscced- 
mttaut. at Hatch or Riga feed, u generally tnsndcnt -ing operations* . 

. .■ lt«mt.t 
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What ii commonly oiled under grow it may be ne- 
* gkaed as ufelefs. 

Few perfons that hare feen pulled flax, are ignorant 
of the method of laying it in handful* acrofs each ci- 
ther ; which gives the flax fufficient air, and keeps the 
handfuls fcparate and ready for the rippler. 

Of Statking up Flax during the Winter, and Winning 
the Seed. If the flax be more valuable than the f«ed, 
it ought by no means to be flacked up ; for its own 
natural juice affifta it greatly in the watering; whereas, 
if kept long un watered, it lofes that juice, and the 
harle adheres fo much to the boon, that it require* 
longer time to water, and even the quality of the flax 
becomes thereby hariher and coarfer. Betides, the flax 
Hacked up over year,, is in great danger from vermin 
and other accidents ; the water in fpring is not fo 
foft and warm as in harvefl ; and near a year is there- 
by loll of the ufe of the lint : but if the flax be fo fhort 
and branchy as to appear molt valuable for feed, it 
ought, after pulling, to be Hooked and dried upon the 
field, as is done with corn ; then flacked up for win- 
ter, tippled in fpring; and after (heeling, the feed 
fhould be well cleaned from bad feeds, See. 

Of RiffRng Flax. After .pulling, if the flax is to 
be regarded more than the feed, it mould be allowed 
to lie fome hours upon the ground to dry a little, and 
fo gain fome firmnefs, to prevent the fkin or harle, 
which is the flax, from rubbing off in the rippling ; an 
Operation which ought by no means to be neelefted, 
a* the bolls, if put into the water along with the flax, 
breed vermin there, and otherwife fpoil the water. The 
bolls alfo prove very inconvenient in the grafting and 
breaking. 

- In Lincolnlhire and Ireland, they think that rip- 
pling hurts the flax ; and therefore, in place of rip- 
pling, they ftrike the bolls againfl. a ftone. 

The handful* for rippling fhould not be great, as 
that endangers the lint in the rippling comb. 

After rippling, the flax-raifer will perceive, that he 
is able to affort each fize and quality of the flax by it- 
- felf more exactly than he could before. 

Of Watering Flax. A running Aream wafles the 
lint, makes it white, and frequently carries it away. 
Lochs, by the* great quantity and motion of the wa- 
ter, alfo wafte and whiten the flax, though not fo much 
as running dreams. Both rivers and locha water the 
■flax quicker than canals. 

But all flax ought to be watered in canals, which 
fhould be digged in clay ground if pofEblc, as that 
foil retains the water belt : but if a Ann retentive foil 
cannot be got, the bottom or fides of the canal, or 
both the bottom and fide*, may be lined with clay; or 
inftead of lining the fides with clay, which might 
fall down, a ditch may be dug without the canal, and 
filled with clay, which will prevent both extraneous 
water from entering, and the water within from run- 
ning off. 

A canal of 40 feet long, fix broad, and four deep, 
will generally water the growth of an acre of flax. 

It ought to be filled with frefh foft water from a 
river or brook, if pofEble two or three weeks before 
the flax is put in, and expofed all that time to the hear 
of the fun. The greater way the river or brook has 
run, the fofter, and therefore the better,; will the water 
be. Springs, or fhort- runs from hills, are too cold, 
N°l2o. * 3 
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unlefs the water is allowed to ftand long In the canal, flu. 
Water from coal or iron is veiy bad for flax. A little — v— ' 
of the powder of galls thrown into a glafa of water, 
will immediately difcover if it cornea from minerals of 
that kind, by turning it into a dark colour, more or 
lefs tinged in proportion to the quantity of vitriol it 
contains. 

The canal ought not to be under (hade; which, he- 
fides keeping the fun from foftening the water, might 
make part of the canal cooler than other parts, and fo 
water the flax unequally. 

The flax-raifer will obferve, when the water 11 
brought to a proper heat, that fmall plants will be 
riling quickly in it, numbers of fmall infects and rep- 
tiles will be generating there, and bubbles of air ri- 
ling on the furface. If no fuch figns appear, the 
water muft not be warm enough, or is otherwife unfit 
for flax. 

Mofa-holei, when neither too deep nor too Ihallow, 
frequently anfwer well for watering flax, when the wa- 
ter is proper, as before defcribed. 

The proper feafon for watering flax is from the end 
of July to the end of Auguft. 

The advantage of watering flax aa foon as poffiblc 
after pulling, has been already mentioned. 

The flax being forted after rippling, as before-men- 
tioned, fhould next be put in beets, never larger than 
a man can grafp with both his hands, and tied very 
flack with a band of a few (talks. Dried nifties an- 
fwer exceedingly well 'for binding flax, as they do not 
rot in the water, and may be dried and kept for ufc 

The beets fhould be put into the canals Hope-ways, 
or half Handing upon end, the root-end upprnnoft. 
Upon the crop-ends, when uppermost, there frequent- 
ly breeds a deal of vermin, deftructive of the flax, 
which is effectually prevented by putting the crop-end 
downmoft. 

The whole flax in the canal ought to be carefully 
covered from the fun with divots ; the graffy fide of 
-which fhould be next the flax, to keep it clean. If it 
is not thus covered, the fun will difcitour the flax, 
though quite covtred with water. If the divots are 
not weighty enough to keep the flax entirelyuuder wa- 
ter, a few ftones may be laid above them. But the flax 
fhould not be preffed to the bottom. 

When tbe flax is fufficiendy watered, it feels foft to 
the gripe, and the harle parts eafily with the boon or 
Jbow, which tail is then become brittle, and looks whi- 
tifh. When thefe figns are found, the flax fhould be 
taken out of the water, beet after beet; each gently 
rinfed in the water, to deanfe it of the naflinefs which 
has gathered about it in the canal ; and as the lint is 
then very tender, and the beet Hackly tied, it. muft be ' 
carefully and gently handled. 

Great care ought to be taken that no part be over- 
done ; and as the coarfeft waters fooneft, if different 
kinds be mixed t< tether, a part will be rotted, when 
the reft is not fuffidently watered. 

When lint taken out of the canal is not found fuffi- 
cie:itly watered, it may be laid in a heap for 12, 18, 
or 24 hours, which will have an effect like more water- 
ing ; but this operation is nice, and may prove dange- 
rous in unflcilful hands. 

After the flax is taken out of the canal, frefh lint 
fhould 
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fhould not be put * fccond tine into it, until the former The fkSful flax-raifcr fpreads hit firft row of flax 

•* water be run off, lad the canal cleaned, and fupplied at the end of the field oppofite to the point from'"' 

with frelh water- whenoe the moll violent wind commonly cornea, pla- 

Of Groffmg Flax. Short heath ti the beft field for cing the root-end* forrmoft ; he make* the root-tad* 
grafting flax 1 *>, when wet, it fatten* to the heath, of every other row over-lap the crop-ends of the former 
and it thereby prevented from being blown away by row three or four indies, and binds down the lift row 
the wind- The heath alio keep* it a little above the with a rope 1 by which means the wind does not eafily 
earth, and focxpofeait the more equally to the wea- get below the lint to blow it away; and as the crop- 
ther. When fuch heath is not to be got, links or end* arc feklom fo fully watered a* the root-ends, the 
dean old lea-ground is the next beft. Long-graft afbrefaid overlapping ha* an effeft like giving the crop- 
grounds Jhould be avoided, as the grab growing thro* ends more watering. Experience only can fully teach 
the .lint frequently fpots, tenders, or rott it 1 and ■ perfon the figni of flax being fufficiently graffed: then 
ground* expoCed to violent winds mould alfo be a- it u of a clearer colour than formerly ; the harle i* bli- 
voided. flered up, and eafily part* with the boon, which il then 

The flax, when taken out of the water, muft be become very brittle. The whole would be fufficientty 

fpread very thin upon the ground ; and being then graffed before any of it is Uftedji for if a part be lifted 

very tender, it muft be gently handled. The thinner fooner than the reft, that which remain* is in great 

it it fpread the better, as it i* then the more equally danger from the winds. 

expofed to the Weather. But it ought never to-be A dry day ought to be chofen for taking tip the 
fpread during a heavy fhower, a* that would wafh and flax ; and if there is no appearance of high wind, it 
wafte the harle too much, which is then exceflivdy mould be loofed from the heath or graft, and left loole 
tender, but Toon after becomes firm enough to bear the for feme hours, to puke it thoroughly dry. 
rain*, which, with the open air and funfhine, deaoi, A*a great quantity of flax can fcarcdy be all equal- 
foftrn*, and purifies the harle to the degree wanted, and fy watered and grafted, and at the different qualities 
make* h blifter from the boon. In fhort, after the will beft appear at lifting the flax off the graft ; there- 
flax ha* got a little flrmncfi by being a few hours fere at that time each different kind mould be gather- 
fpread in dry weather, the more rain and funfhine it ed together, and kept by itfdf | that is, all of the 
gets the better. fame colour, length, and quality. 

If there be little danger of high winds carrying off The fmaUer the beets lint is made np in, the better 

the flax, it will be tnuch the better of being (turned for drying, and the more convenient for flacking, hou* 

about once a-week. If it is not to be turned, it ought ling, &c. and in making up thefc beets, as tn every 

to be very thin fpread. The fpreading of flax and other operation upon flax, it is of great confeqnence 

hemp requires a deal of ground, and enriches it that the Hot be laid together an it grew, the root-ends 

greatly. together, and the crop-ends together. 
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happen, and that tbt farmer it neither wt/titfid nor negligent. 



Ground -rent, labouring the ground, and leading the 
Lintfecd from L. a. to L.+. per hoglhead, the medium 
3 s. 4 &. per peck — — — 

Clodding and fowiug — — — 

Weeding — — — — 

fulling, rippling, putting in, and covering in the 

Water — — — 

Taking out of the water, grafting, and flacking 
Breaking and fcutching, *t 2 %. per ftone — 



Produce 1 



Total expence 

lot. per ftone — — 



Lintfced fold for oil at 1 s. per peek — 

The chaff of the bolls is well worth the expence of 
drying the feed; as it i* good food, when boiled' 
and mixed with beer, for horics. 

Total produce 

Balance for profit ■— — — 
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There is nothing Rated here ai espence of the canal If any of the lint upon the border, or through tSe Flit, 

in which the flax is watered j becaufe that varies much piece of ground, be coarfcr than another, it mud be ' »*J 

according to the conveniences people have for making feparated from the reft. 

it ; and a canal once made requires for after years only The utmoil care mult be taken to prefer ve the lint 

to be repaired and eleanfed. entire or unbroken; for this rcafun they beat off the 

It is a certain fn&, that the greater the crop is, the feed with a. round mell or bittle. 
better is the quality of the fame kind of (lax. The moil proper ground is fummer fallow, or after 

The advantage of having both a crop of flax and a potatoes or lea; if poffible nei 

crop of turnip the fame year— or of fowing grafs-feedj etpence of carrying brufh. 
along with the lintfeed — and of reducing the ground As foon as the feed is 

to a fine garden mould, free of weeds, ought to be at- that feafon, it mull be tied ii 

tended to. you can grafp with your two hands. 

For Cambric and fine Lawn. The ground mull be The water proper for it, is a very fmall rivulet or 

' :h light foil, rather faody, but cannot be too rich. foft fpriug free of any m.-tallic ore ; taking care that 
no flood or foul water enters your pit ; which mull be 
at lead fiva feet deep, about nine or ten broad at the 



a wood, to prevent the 



, if you intend to water it 
a bundles about as large as 



raft be 

It ought to be ploughed in September, or the be- 
ginning of October, fijft putting a little hot 



dung upon it. In January it ought to have a fecond top, and feveu or eight at the bottom; the length 

ploughing, after a hard frofl ; and when you intend will depend on the quantity of flax you hare to wa- 

to fow it, plough it a third time, or rather hoe it, re- ter. A very fmall ftripe of water, when clear, IhoulJ 

ducing the clods very fine ; but make no furrows: the always be running in and off from your pit when the 

land muft be made level like a garden ; but never work lint is in it. 

the land when wet. The pit ought to be made three or four months be- 

The feed fhould be fown the beginning of April, fore it be ufed. 



and about double the quantity that is generally fown 
.fay our farmers ; if the land be very rich, it will require 
rather more than double. 



You mull drive poles about four inches thick, with 

hook inclining downwards, in this form 7, all along 

the fides of (he pit, above five feet a hinder. The hooks 



As foon as fown (if the weather be dry) it will be mull be level with, or rather under, the furface of the 

leceffary to roll the ground. . water. A long pole, the whole length of the pit, mult 

The lint muft he weeded Very clean when about three be fixed into thefe hooks on each fide; andcrofs pole) 

inches high ; dircftly after which you muft IVt forked put under chat, to keep the lint nnder water ; but th<j 

flicks, of about one and half inch thick (which ought crofs poles are not ufed till the lint is put in. You 

to be prepared before), every four or five feet, accord, muft order it fo, that all the lint fhould be three or 

ing to the length of the poles you are to lay upon four inches under water. You next bring your lint to 

them ; they thould be wel] fixed in the ground, the the fides of the pit j then put your Iheaves head ti 
forked part to receive the poles about fix or feven 
inches above the lint ; each row of poles fhould be t> 
three, or four feet afunder, according to the length of 



head, caufing each to overlap the other about one third, 
and take as many of thefe as make a bundle of two or 
o and a half feet broad, laying the one above the 
other till it is about four or four and a half feet high; 
then you tie them together in the middle, and at each 
-oot-endi after this, you wrap your bundle in draw, 
ind lay it in the water, putting the thin or broad fide 
mdermofl, taking care that none of your lint touch the 



the brufhwood you are to lay upon them. 

The. pole* ought to be from 10 to 15 feet long, 
and ftrong enough to fupport the brum acrofs the 
poles ; takl the longeft brufhwood you Can get, the 
more branchy the better, very thick, rilling up the va- 
cancies with fmaller brufh, and any of the branches earth; after it hi fully prefled under w 
that rife higher than 18 or jo inches ought to be lopt crofs pole* to keep it under. The bundles ought to 
off to make the bnilh lie as level as poflible : any fort lie in the pit a foot feparate from each other. This 
of brum will do except oak, as that tinges the lint. renders it eafy to take out ; for, if the bundles en* 

Your lint muft be pulled as foon as the feed is fu ly tangle, they will be too heavy- to raife. 
formed) which is a few days after it is out of the bloom, The time of watering depends fo much upon the 

before the lint turn yellow. weather, and foftnefs or hardntfs of the water, that it 

It muft be pulled above the brufhwood, and every is impoflible to fix any certain time. This muft b: left 

handful laid upon it as foon as poflible : if it is fine to the (kill of the farmer. If the flax be intended for 

weather, leave it four or five hours in that manner; then fpinuing yarn foft and fit for cambric, it ought ti 



a fcreen near a barn, to put it 1 
in cafe of rain ; there it muft be fpread four or five 
days* and always put in the barn at night, or when 
it appears to rain : the bundles muft be opened in the 
6arn,'or made hollow, to prevent it from beatin 



fpread upon fhort grafs for four or five days before you 
put it into the water ; but if for lawns, lace, or thread, 
it is beft to dry it outright. ' In cither-cafe, avoid as 
much as poffible to let it get rain ; as much rain blanches 
and wafhea out the oil, which is nectfiaiy to prefervc 



Thefe operations muft be performed until the lint is the ftrength. 

perfectly dry, and our. of danger of hearing; taking The great ■ property of this flax is to be fine and 

cm all the time to keep the roots as even as poffible, long. Thick fowing ratfes all plants line and (lender; 

and if poflible keep it from rain or wet : if you cannot and when the ground is very rich, it forces them to 

present it from being wet, it will be better to leave it a great length. Pulling green prevents that coarfe 



en the grafs till dry; becaufe when once wet, the put- 
ting it under cover before dry will make it turn black 1 
a thing which muft be prevented at all events. 



hardnefg which flax has when let ft and 'till it be full 
ripe, and gives it the fine filky property, TV brufh- 
wood) when the flax fprings up, catches it by the mid- 
dle, 
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( . it from lying down and roiting'; infallible pcrimcnts have difcovcred that the wafle complained 

- confcquences of fowing thick upon rich ground. It of mult be charged to the unfkflfulncfs or negligence * 

likewift: keeps it flraight, moift, and foft at the roots; of the workmen, ai in good hands the mill carries 

and by keeping it warm, and fnaded from the fun, away nothing but what, if not (b fcutched off, mult 

greatly promotes its length. The keeping it fiom be taken off in the heckling with more lofs both of 

rain, heating, taking proper care of your water, pre- time and flax. But to obviate this objection of the 

ferves the colour, and prevents thofe bars in cloth To violence of the horizontal fciUcheri, an imitation of 

much complained of by bleachers. band- fcutching lias lately been applied to water. The 

FLAx-DrrJJing. For many ages it was the practice fcutchers then project from an horizontal axle, and 

to feparate the boon or core from the flax, which is the move like the arms of a check reel, linking the flax 

batk of the plant, by the following funple hand me- neither acrofs nor perpendicularly down, but Hoping 

thod*. Firtt, for breaking the boon, the ftalks in ftnall in upon the parcel exactly as the flax is (truck by the 

parcels were beat with a mallet; or, more dexterouily, ha ndf catcher. This Hoping ftroke ii got by railing 

the break (Plate CXCIV. fig. i. and a.) was ufed tbusj the fcutching- flock fome inches higher than the centre 

The flax being held in the left-hand acrofs the three of the axle; and by railing or lowering the flock, over 

under teeth or Jhierdt of the break {A, fig. i. and a, which the Aax is held, or fere wing it nearer to or far- 

fig.-zt), the upper teeth (B, fig. i. and b, fig. 3.) were ther from the fcutchers, the workman can temper or 

with the right hand quickly and often forced- down humour the ftroke almolt at he pleafei. 

upon the flax, which was artfully fhifted and turned A lint-mill, with horizontal fcutchcra upon a per- 

with the left hand. Next, for clearing the flax of the pendicular axle, requires a houfe of two (lories, the 

broken boon : the workman with his left-hand held rollers or break being placed in the ground flory, and 

the flax over the Jloet (fig. 3. and 4.), while with his the fcutchers in the loft above ; but a mill with verii- 

right-hand he flruck or threfhed the. flax with the cal fcutchers on an horizontal axle, requires but one 

Jcutchtr (fig. J.) ground ftory for all the machinery. 

Thefe methods of breaking and fcutching the flax Another method of breaking and fcutching flax, 
being flow and very laborious, a •water-mill was invent- more expeditious than the old hand-methods, and 
ed in Scotland about 40 years ago; which, with fome more gentle than water-mills, has alio been lately in- 
late improvements, makes great difpatch, and in flcil- vented in Scotland. It is much like the break and 
ful and careful binds gives fatisfaction. It has been fcutcher giving the Hoping Itroke laft defcribed, moved 
generally con ft ructed to break the boon by three dent- by the foot. The treadle is remarkably long, and 
cd rollers, placed one above the other. The middle the fcutchers are fixed upon the rim of a fly-wheel 
one of which, being forced quickly round, takes the The foot-break is alio aflifted in its motion by a fly. 
other two along with it, and one end of the haudfulsof Thefe foot -machines are very ufeful where die re are no 
the Aax being by the workmen directed in between water-mills, but they are far inferior to the mills in 
the upper and middle rollers, the llax is immediately point of expedition. 

drawn in by the rollers ; a curved board or plate of The next operation that flax undergoes after fcutch- 
tin behind the rollers directs the flax to return .again ing is heckling. The heckle (fig. 6.) is firmly fixed 
between the middle and uadermoft rollers ; — and thus to a bench before the workman, who ftrikes the flax 
the operation is repeated until the boon be fufficiently upon the teeth of the heckle, and draws it through the 
broke. Great weights of timber or Hone at the ends teeth. To perfons unacquainted with that kind of 
of levers, prefs the upper and under rollers towards work this may fecrn a very firaple operation ; but, in 
the middle one. fact, it requires as much practice to acquire the flight 
. The fcutching is next carried on by the mill in the of heckling well, and without walling the flax, as any 
following manner: Four arms, fomething like the other operation in the whole manufacture of linen- 
hand- fcutchers before defcribed, project from a per- They ufe coarfer and wider teelhed heckles, or finer, 
pendicular axle 1 a box around the axle inclofes thefe according to the. quality of the flax; generally putting 
projecting fcutchers ; and this box is divided among the llax through .two heckles, a coarfer one firil, and 
the workmen, each having fuflicient room to lland and next a fine one- 
handle his flax, which, through Hits in the upperpart Flax far cambric and Juie lawn, thread, and lace, 
and fides of the box, they hold in to the ftroke of the is drefled in a manner foroewhat different. It is. nor. 
fcutchers; which, moving round horizontally, ftrike fkutched ib thoroughly as common flax; which from 
the flax acrofs or at right angles, and fa thrcfh out the fkutch proceeds to .the heckle, and from that to 
or clear it of the boon. the ffunnet: whereas, this line 'flax, after a rough 
The breaking of the flax by rol/trt is fcarcely fub- fkutching, is fcraped and eleanfed with a blunt .knife 
ject to any objection, but that it is dangerous to work- upon the workman's knee covered with his leather- 
men not fufliciently on their guard, who ibmetimes apron ( from the knife it proceeds to the fpinncr, who, 
allow the rollers to take hold of their fingers, and with a bruin made forthe purpofe, flraights anddceffea 
thereby their whole aim is inftantiy drawn in: thus each parcel juft before flic begins to fpiu it. 
many have loft their arms. To avoid this danger, a 

break, upon the general principles of the hand-break The following obfervations, firfl publifhcd in the 

before defcribed, has been lately adapted to water- Gentleman's Magazine for June 1 787, feem worthy of 

machinery, and ufed in place of tollers.' The hoii- very particular attention, and may not therefore be 

Eontal ftroke of the fcutchers was long thought too improperly fubjoincd as a fupplement to the prefect 

severe, and wafteful of the flax ; but very careful ex- article. 
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Of the watering of flax by a wew method, fo at tojbarlea flax u a tinged. This fnmi to be equally onmfe m 
labour, to add probably to tbtftrengtb oftbtfittx, and to though we were to dye cotton black firft, in order to — 
groe it a much finer colour, which would render the off whiten it afterwards. Thrfe pond*, bcfides, become 
ration of HeaeSaig fafer mid left tedioui. a great nuisance to the neighbourhood ; the irapreg- 
" Though the following reflection! have for their nated water ii often of fueh a pernicious quality, that 
object an improvement in the very eflential article of cattle, however thirfty, will not 'drink of it | and the 
watering of flax, yet I mud advertife the reader, that effluvia of it may perhaps be nearly at infectious as it 
they are only theory, and tnuft depend entirely for is offenfivc. If thil effluvia it really attended with any* 
their truth and juftifi cation upon future experiments, contagious effects in our cold climate, a thing worth 
fkilfufly and judiciorjQy made. Should repeated trials the enquiring into, how mock more pernicious mut 
prove the advantage of the new method propofed, we its effects have been in the hot climate of Egypt, a 
may venture to affirm, that it would be an improve- country early noted far its great cultivation of flue f 
ment that would increafe the national income in the " I have often thought that the procefs of watering 
agricultural branch many thoufand pounds annually, might be greatly improved and fhorteaed by plunging 
would add greatly to the perfection of the linen manu- the new flax, after it is rippled, into folding water t 
fafturc, and over and above would fupprefa a very dif- which, in regard to extracting the vegetative ftp, would 
agreeable nuifanee, which the prcfent method of wa- do in five minute* more than cold water would do in 
tering flax occafioni during fome port of the fummer a fortnight, or perhaps more than cold water could da 
in every flax-growing country. at all, in refpect to the clearing the plant of lap. 
** The intention of watering flax it, in my opinion, Rough almonds, when thrown into fcalding water, arc 
to make the boon more brittle or friable, and, by foak- blanched tn an inftant ; bnt perhaps a fortnight's ma- 
ing, to dtflblve that gluey kind of fap that makes cerating thofe almonds in cold water would not make 
the bark of plants and trees adhere in a fmall degree them part fo eafily with their ftlos, which are the fame- 
to the woody part. The bark of flax is called the to them as the harle is to the flax. Were tea leaves 
hark i and when feparated from the uiclcf* woody part, to be infufed in cold water a fortnight, perhaps- the 
the boon, this harle itfelf is called flax. To effect this tea produced by that infufion would not be fo good to 
feparation eafily, the practice ha* long prevailed, of the tafte, nor fo ftrongty tinged to the eye, as what is 
foaking the flax in water to a certain degree of fer- effected by fcalding water in five minutes. By the 
mentation, and afterwards drying it. For this foak- fame analogy, I think, flax or any fmall twig would 
ing fbme prefer rivulets that have a fmaB current, and be made to part with its bark much eafier and quicker 
others ftagnant water in ponds and lake*. In both by being dipped in boiling water than by being ftecp- 
methods the water acts as in all other cafe* of infufion cd in cold water. 

and maceration ; after two or three weeks it extracts " This reflection opens a door for a great variety 
a great many juices of a very ftrong quality, which in of new experiments in regard to flax. I would there- 
ponds give the water an inky tinge and offenfive frocll; fore recommend to gentlemen cultivators and farmers, 
and in rivulets mix in the ftream and kill the fifh. to make repeated trials upon this new fyflcin, which 
Nay, if this maceration be too long continued, the would fbon afcertain whether it ought to be adopted 
extracted and fermented fap will completely kill the m practice or rejected. One thing, I think, we may 
flax itfelf. For if, inftead of two or three weeks, the be certain of, that if the Egyptians watered their flax 
new flax were to lie foaking in rhe water four or five in our common manner, they undoubtedly watered is 
months, I prefume it would be good for nothing but in very warm mater, from the great heat of their eli- 
te be thrown upon the dunghill j both harle and boon mate, which would probably make them neglect to 
would in time be completely rotted i yet the harle or think of water heated by any other means than that 
flax, when entirely freed from this tap, and mannfac- of the fun. A good general practice can only be efta- 
tnred into linen, or into ropes, might lie many months blifhed upon repeated trials. Though one experiment 
vndci water without being much damaged -, as linen, may fail, another with a little variation may fucceed - 
it maybe warned and fteeped in folding water twenty and the importance of the object defired to be obtain* 
times without lofing much of its ftrengtn ; and as pa- ed will jultify a good degree of perteverance in the 
per, it acquires ■ kind of incorruptibility. profccution of the means. In this view, as the Cbi- 
" It appears then eflential to the right management nefe thread is faid to be very ftrong, it would be worth 
of new flax, to get rid of this pernicious vegetative while to be acquainted with the practice of that diftant 
lap, and to macerate the boon | but from the com. nation, in regard to the rearing and manufacturing of 
plaints made againft both the methods of watering now flax, as well as with the methods ufed by the Flemings 
in ufe, there is reafon to think that there is ftill great and the Dutch. 

room for improvement in that article. In rivulets, the " Boiling water perhaps might at once dear the 
vegetative lap, as it is difforved, is carried off by the new flax from many impurities, which when not re- 
current, to the deftruction of the fifh. This prevents moved till it be fpun into yarn, are then removed with 
the flax from being trained ; but the operation is te- difficulty, and with lofs of fubftaoce to the yarn. Why 
dious, and not complete, from the uncertainty of mould not the longitudinal fibres of the flax, •before 
knowing when it is juft enough, and not too much, or they be fpnn into yarn, be made not only as fine but 
perhaps from neglect. In ponds, the inky tinge of as elean as poffible ? Upon the new fyftem propofed* 
the water often ferves as a kind of dye to the flax, the act of bleaching would begin immediately after the 
which imbibes it fo ftronglv, that double the labour rippling of the flax; and a little done then, might per- 
in bleaching will hardly bring the linen made of fitch haps fave much of what is generally done after the 
flax to an equality in whitencfj with linen nude of fpiiming and weaving. To fpin dirty flax with a view 

of 
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of craning it afterwards, appcara to be the fame im- the future man a ft during of the flax. On this ac- Mu 

■* propriety ai though we were to referve part of the count I think much more would be gained than loft, . V. 

dreffing given to leather till after ft. ia made into a were the two or three Uft inches of the roots of the K *'_, 

glove. ftems to be chopped off, or dipt off, prcvioua to the ■* 

" Should the plunging of the flax into the boiling flax being either watered or boiled. When the flax ia 

water not fuffice to make the boon brittle enough, watered, care mould be taken not to fpread it out to 

»» I am inclined to think it would not, then the com* dry, when there ia a hazard of ita being expofed in Ita 

Aon watering might be added ; but in that cafe pro- wet Hate to froft." 

bably half the time ufually given to this watering would Flax modi to rt/emUe Cotton. In the Swedifh Tranf- 

fuffice, and the flax might then be laid in clear rivu- action* for the year 1747, a method is given of pre- 

lets, without any apprehenfiun of ita infecting the wa- paring flax in fuch a manner as to tefemble cotton in 

ter and poifoning the fiih, or of being difcoloured" it- whitenefs and foftneb, as well as in coherence. For 

felf ; for the boiling water into which it had been pre- this purpnfe, a little fen- water is to be put into an 

vioofly put, would have extracted all the poifonous iron pot or an uotinned copper- kettle, and a mixture 

vegetative fap, which I prefume ii what chiefly difco- of equal parts of birch-alhea and quicklime ftrewed 

lours the flax or kills the fifh. upon it : A fmall bundle of flax is to be opened and 

" On the fuppofition, that the ufe of boiling water fpread upon the furface, and covered with more of the 

in the preparation of flax may be found to be advan- mixture, and the {(ratification continued till the veflel 

tagcous and profitable, I can recollect at prefent but is fufficicntly filled. The whole is then to be boiled 

one objection againft its being generally adopted, with fea-water for ten hours, frefh quantities of water 

Every flax grower, it may be faid, could not be ex- being occafionally fupplied in proportion to the cvapo- 

pe&ed to have conveniences for boiling water Jufit- ration, that the matter may never become dry. The 

cient for the purpofe; the confmnption of water boiled flax ia to be immediately warned in the fea 

would be great ; and fame additional expence would by a little at a time, in a baiket, with a fmooth flick 

be incurred. In anfwer to this, I (hall observe, that at firft while hot ; and when grown cold enough to 

I prefume any additional expence would be more than be borne by the hands, it mull be well rubbed, 

reimburfed by the better marketable price of the flax j walked with foap, laid to bleach, and turned and 

for otherwife any new improvement, if it will not quit watered every day. Repetitions of the warning with 

coft, muft be dropt, were it even the {(arching after foap expedite the bleaching ; after which the flax ia 

gold. In a large cauldron a great deal of flax might to be beat, and again well walhed ; when dry, it 

be dipt in the fame water, and the confumption per- is to be worked and carded in the fame manner aa com- 

hap« would not be more than a quart to each Iheaf. moo cotton, and preflcd betwixt two boards for 48 

Even a large houfchold pot would be capable of con- hours. It ia now fully prepared and fit for ale. It 

uining one iheaf after another; and 1 believe the lofes in this procefs near one-half its weight, which ia 

whole objection would be obviated, were the practice abundantly compenfatcd by the improvement made In 

to prevail with us, at in Flanders and Holland, that ha quality. 

the flax-grower and the flax-dreflcr fhouhl be two di- The filamentous parts of different vegetables have 

ftinct profeffious. been employed in different countries for the fame me- 

" I (hall conclude with recommending to thofe who chanic ufes as hemp and flax among «». See Fila- 

are inclined to make experiments, not to be difcou- went. 

Taged by the failure of one or two trials. — Perhaps the Eartb-FiAx. See Amianthus. 
flax, inftead of being jnft plunged into the (raiding New-Zealand FiAz-Platl. See Phobmium. 
water, ought to be kept in it five minutes, perhaps a Tead-FiAx. See Likabia. 
smarter tf an hour, perhaps a whole hour. Should five FLEA, in zoology. SeePuLix. 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, or an hour, not be FkiA-BaHi, in botany. See Cohtza. 
fnfficient to make the boon and baric eafily feparate, FisA-Bitttn, that colour of a horfe which is white 

it might perhaps be found expedient to boil the flax or grey, {potted all over with dark reddifii fpots. 
for more than an hour; and fuch boiling when in this FLEAM, in forgery and farriery, an inftrument 

Hate might in return fave ftveral hours boiling in the for letting blood of a nun or horfe. A cafe of fleam), 

article of bleaching. It is not, I think, at all probable at it la called by farriers, comprehends fix forts of in- 

that the boiling of the flax with the boon in it would ftruments ; two hooked ones, called dratvrrt, and jifed 

prejudice the hsrle j for in the courfc of its future ex- for cleaning wounds ; a pen-knife ; a (harp-pointed 

aftence, it is made to be expofed 10 or 40 times to lancet for making incifions; and two fleams, one (harp 

this boiling trial; and if not detrimental in the one and the other broad-pointed. Thefe laft are fo me what 

cafe, it is to be prefumed it would not be detrimental like the point of a lancet, fixed in a flat handle, and no 

in the other. Perhaps, after the boiling, it would be longer than isjuft neceflary to open the vein, 
proper to pile up the flax in one heap for a whole day, FLECHIER {Efprit), bilhopof Nifmes, one of the 

or for half a day, to occafion fome fermentation ; or mod celebrated preachers of bia age, and the pnblifher 

perhaps, immediately after the boiling, it might be of many panegyrics and funeral orations, was born at 

proper to walk it with cold water. The great object, Perne in Avignon in 1633. He was nominated to 

when the ftax is pulled, is to get the hsrle from the the bilhopric of Lavaur in 168;, and tranflated to 

boon- with aa- little loft and damage as poffible ; and if Nifmes in 1687. At this latter place he founded an 

this it accomplilhed in a more complete manner than academy, and took the prefidentfhip uponhimfclf: bia 

nanalr confidciablc labour aid expence will be fated in own palace was indeed a kind of academy, where he 

applied 
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Tlerknae applitd himftlf to train up orators and writers, who acircumftance which fiiould be kept in view io every 

11 might ferve the church, anil do honour to the nation, ordvr of failing. See Naval Tactic*. 
. Tleel - He publiflitd, befidcs hia panegyrics and funeral ora- Ft I IT, is alio a noted prifon in London, where per- 

* lions, i. An Hiftory of the Emperor Thecdofius, that fons arc committed for contempt of the Ling and ~ 

of Cardinal Ximenes, and that of Cardinal Comrnendon. his laws, particularly of hia court* of jufticc : or for 

a. Several Sermons. 3. Mifoellaneous Works. 4. Let- debt, where any perfon will not or in unable to par 

tera, &c. He died in 1710. his creditors. 

FLECKNOE (Richard), an Englifh poet in the There are large rules and a warden belonging to the 
reign of Charles II. more remarkable for Mr Dryden's fleet prifon; which had its name from the float or fleet 
fatire on him than for any works of his own. He is of-the river or ditch, on the fide whereof it Hands. 
faid to have been originally a jefuit, and to have had FLEETWOOD (William), a very learned EngUfti 
good Englifh connections in the Catholic intereft. biihop in the beginning of the 18th century, of an an- 
When Drydeu loft the place of poet-laureat on the re- cient family in Lancashire. He diilinguithed himfelf 
volution, its being conferred on Flecknoe, for whom during king William's reign, by his Infcriptionum An- 
lie had a fettled a vei Hon, gave occafion to his poem tlquarum Sylloge, by feveral fermons he preached on 
mtitled Mac Flecknoe t one of the beft written fatircs in public occafions, and by his Effay on Miracles, He 
our language, and from which Pope feems to have ta- was deigned by king William to a canonry of Wind- 
ken the hint for his Dunciad. Flecknoe wrote forae for. The grant did not pais the (call before the king's 
plays ; but could never get more than oue of them ac- death ; but the queen gave it him, and he was inftalJed 
ted, and that was damned. in 1701. In 1703, he took a refolution to retire; and 

FLEECE, the covering of wool (horn off the bodies in 1707, pubhihed, without his name, bis C&mmam 

ofiheep. See Wool. Prctio/um. In 1708, he was nominated by the queen 

Gulden Fuses. See Argonauts, and Goldkh to the fee of St Afaph. The change of the queen's 

Fleece. miaiitry gave him much regret. In 1715, he pubhfo- 

FLEET, commonly implies a company of {hips of ed a pamphlet intitled "The 13th chapter of the Ro- 

war, belonging to any prince or ftate 1 but Sometimes mans vindicated from the abufive fcnfei put upon it." 

it denotes any number of trading (hips employed in a In 1714 he was translated tothebiihopric of Ely; and 

particular branch of commerce. died in 1713, aged 67. He published fcveral other 

The admirals of his Britannic majefty's fleet are di- fermons and tracts, and was a man of great learning 

vided into three fquadrons, we. the red, the white, and and exemplary piety. 

the blue- When any of thefe officers are invefted with FLEMINGIAN3, or Flandrcahs, in ecck-fi a (li- 
the command of a fquadron or detacHment of men of cal hiftory, a feci of rigid anabaptifh, who acquired 
war, the particular (hips are diftinguiftied by the colours this name in the 1 6th century, becaufe moft of them 
of their rcfpefUvc fquadron : that is to fay, the (hips were natives of Flanders, by way of diftin&ion from 
of the red fquadron wear an cnfign whofe union is dif- the Wateelandiahs. In confequence of fame dif- ' 
played on a red field ; the enfigns of the white fqua- fenflons among the Flcmingians relating to the treat- 
dron have a white held ; and thofe of the blue fqua- ment of excommunicated perfons, they were divided 
dron a blue field; the union being common to all three, into two fed*, diAinguiftied by the appellations of 
.The (hips of war, therefore, are occafionally annexed Flandr'uuu and Frit/lander*, who differed from each 
to any of the three fquadrons, or ftiifted from one to other in their manners and difcipline. Many of thefe 
another, in'proceftof time came over to the moderate commu- 

Of whatfoever number a fleet of (tips of war is com- nity of the Watcrlandians, and thofe who remained 

pofed, it is ufually divided into three fquadrons ; and feparate are Hill known by the name of the Old Fie- 

thefe, if numerous, are again feparated into divifions. mingjans or Flandriansj but they are comparatively 

The admiral, or principal officer, commands the few in number. Thefe maintain the opinion of Men- 

-ceatre-, the vice-admiral, or fecondin command, fuper. no with rtfpedt to the incarnation of Chrift; alleging, 

intends the van-guard ; and the operations of the rear that hia body was produced by the crating power of the 

are directed" by the rear-admiral, or the officer next in Holy Gboit, and not derived from his mother Mary- 
rank. See the article Division. FLEMISH, or the Flemish tongue, is that 

The difpoiition of a fleet, while proceeding on a whjch we otherwiie.call Low Dutch, to diftinguiih it 

voyage, will in fome meafure depend on particular cir- from the German, whereof it is a corruption and a 

cumllances; as the difficulty of the navigation, the kind of dialed. See German. 

neceflity of dif patch, according to the urgency or-im- It differs from the Walloon, which is a corruption 
portance of the expedition, or the expectation of an of the French language. The Flemifh is uied through 
enemy in the paflage. The moft- convenient order is all the provinces of the Nethei lands. 
probably to range it into three lines or columns, each Flf,MtsH-Brkh, a neat, ftrong, yellow kind of btictfl, 
of which is parallel to a line clofe-hauled according to brought from Flanders, and commonly ufed in paving 
-the lack on which the- line of battle is defigned to be yards, ftables, &c. being preferable for fuchpurpofes to 
-formed. This arrangement is more ufeful than any; the common bricks. See the article lJ ricks. 
becaufeit contains the advantages of every other form, FLESH, in anatomy, a compound fubilance, con- 
without their inconveniences. The fleet being thus Siting of the various forter folids of the animal body, 
more inclofed will mure readily obferve the fignals, and and Jo denominated in coo tradi ft taction to bones. S.'t 
with greater facility formftfelf into die line of battle; Amao-tm-y, fa/Jim. 

*♦ Fwm 
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Ftclh Flesh is alfo ufed, in theology, in Tanking of the upon hie landing, received a principal command udder Fletehs*. 

|| myCterica of the incarnation and eucharift. " The him. But the duke was deprived of his Services on *~" J 

F letcher. Word, was made fitjh" Vtrbum anofaSum cjt. the following occaiion, as related by Sir John Dal- .Mimir, 0/ 

v— — The Romanilts hold, that the bread in the facra- rynvple. Being Sent upon an expedition, and not Crm * Bri - 

meni of the fupper is turned into the real flelhof Jefus eileeming " times of danger to be times of ceremony, '■' i */ MiI "*~ 
Chtifl. See TRaHEUBSTiNTiATioK. he had fcized for his own riding the horfe of a couu- 

Flesh it Sometimes alfo ufed by botaniilu for the try gentleman [the mayor of Lynne] which flood 
foft phlpy fubllanci; of any fiuit, inclofed between the ready equipt for its mailer. The mailer, hearing this, 
outer rind or (kin and the kids or Hone ; 01 for that ran in a paffion to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious 
part of arooi, fruit, Sic. fit to be eaten. language, (hook his cane, and attempted to Strike. 

FiEiH-Celow. See Carnation. Fletcher, though rigid in the duties of morality, yet 

FLETA, the name given to an unknown writer who having been accullomed to foreign Services both by fea 
lived about the end of the reign of Edward II. and and land, in which he had acquired high ideas of the 
beginning of Edward 111. and who being a prifoncr honour of a foldier and a gentleman, and of the af- 
* in the Fleet, wrote there an excellent treaufe on the front of a cane, pulled out hie piftol, and Ihot him dead 
common law of England. on the Spot. The action was unpopular in countries 

FLETCHER. See Bsaauour and FUtcfor, where fuch refinements were not underilood. A da- 

Flxtchi* (Andrew) of Salton, a celebrated Scots mour was raifed agaiuft it among the people of the 
patriot and political writer, was defcended from an country : in a body they waited upon the duke with 
ancient family who trace their origin to one of the their complaints 5 and he was forced to deuVc the only 
followers of William the Conqueror. He was the Ion foldier, and almolt the only man of parts, in his army,- 
of Sir Robert Fletcher of Salton and Innerpeffer, and to abandon him. With Fletcher all Monmouth's 
born in the year 1 650. The tuition of our author was chance of fuccefs in war left him." But, in a manuscript 
committed by his father, on his death-bed, to Mr (af- memoir belonging to the family, we have the follow- 
terwards Bifhop) Burnet, then his pariih minifkr [ ing notice concerning Mr Fletcher's connection with 
by whofe care he received a pious, learned, and polite Monmouth, in which his reparation from that prince 
education. Endowed with uncommon genius, and is very differently accounted for : " To lord Marifchal 
pollened of virtues and abilities peculiarly Suited to the Mr Fletcher explained the motives which induced him 
times in which he lived, Mr Fkieher quickly (hone SrH to join, and afterwards abandon, the duke of Mop- 
forth the ornament of his country, and the champion mouth. The former he afcribed to the duke's mani- 
of. its freedom. Having in the cuuife of his claliical fello in Scotland relating to religion, and in England^ 
ftudies and hiftoiical reading been iinpriMcd with an to liberty. For<the latter he accounted by the dilgtiit. 
enthufialtic adm. ration both of ancient and modern produced in his own mind and that of his aflbciates, 
te publics, he had early contracted an ardent love of when the duke declared himfclf king, and broke faith 
liberty, and an averCon to aibitrary rule. Hence his with all who embarked with him on his principles, 
fpirit the more readily took alarm at certain mea- He complained heavily of the account commonly given 
furea in the reign of Charles II, Being knight of of the death of the mayor of Lynne ; and mentioned 
the mire for Lothian to that parliament where the to lord Marifchal, in proof of the contrary, that he 
duke of York was commissioner, he openly oppofed did not leave the duke till he came to Taunton, where 
the dctigns of that prince and the bill of acctmon. be was proclaimed king, Several weeks after the death 
He had a fhare with lord vifcount Stair in framing the of the mayor of Lynne." 

t tit-act, by which the duke of York complained that , Seeing all the cffoits of himfclf and bis friends in 
he loft Scotland. On thefe accounts he became pecu- favour of liberty frustrated at Taunton, he endeavoured 
liarly obnoxious to the duke ; and was at tail obliged to Secure bis own pcrfonal freedom by taking his paf- 
to See to Holland, to avoid the fatal con Sequences of fage in the firft (hip bound to a foreign country. If 
prod-cut ions which on various pretences were commen- was his misfortune to land in Spain ; where he was 
urd againfl him. Bung cited before the privy-council immediately arretted, call into prifon, and guarded by 
and jufliciary courts, and not appearing, be was decla- three diffeient bands of foldiers, till a veflll ihould be 
red traitor, and his elate confiscated. - prepared to carry him a victim in chains to the court 

la Holland he and Mr Baillie of Jcrvifwood were of London. But on the morning before the Ihip could yr , ■ 

the only peribns whom the earl of Argyle confultcd fail, whilft he looked. penfive through the bars that ft- m fimit. J • 
concerning the defigns which were then in agitation., cured the window of his room, he was hailed by a vener-S-W MS- 
In 1 68 : they came over to England, in order to con- able perfonage who made Signs to Speak with him. The 
cert matters with their party in that country;. and prifou-doorsbe found open; and whilfthis friendlycon- 
were the only two who were intruded fo far as to be dudor waved to him to follow him, he paffed* through 
admitted.to the Secrets of lord Ruflell's council oS fix. three different guards of Soldiers all fad aileep. With- 
Mr Fletcher managed his part of the. negotiation with oui.heing permitted to offer his thanks to his deliverer, 
fo much addrefs, that adminiflration could find no he found himfelf obliged to profecutc with all Speed, 
pretext for Seizing him; nor could thty fix. upon him the journey, in which he was direiied hy a perfon con- 
tbofe articles on account of which Mr Baillie Mas, con- cerniag whom he coidd never colled any information;. 
demncd; to whole honour let it be rtmembeied, that and in dif^uife he proceeded in. Safety through Spain. 
although offered a pardon on condition of his accusing He felt a peculiar pleafure in relating to his friends, 
his friend, be. per lifted in rejecting the propofal with iufUmces of the care of Providence which hehadexpe-- 
iodignation. riecccd during his eaile ; and entertained them often-. 

Mr Fletcher having joined the duke of Monmouth with narrative; cf this kind, which he always mingled; 

with; 
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riftdwr. wltli religious reflections. Of tbefc, another may be To follow our author through all the mazes of his Fktrf.tr. 

• - here mentioned. Happening in the evening to pafa political life fubfcquent to the Revolution, is beyond - V - 

the Ikiit of a wood at s few miles diflance from a city our purpofe, and would exceed oor limits. One or 

where he intended to lodge, he came to a place where two circumftnnces more Dull therefore fumce. Being 

two voids met. After he bad entered upon the road elected a member for the parliament 16B3, be (howed 

on the right, he was accofted by a female of a refpec an uniform zeal For the intereft of his country. The 

table figure, who warned him to turn back, and take thought of England's domineering over Scotland was 

the road, on the left ; for that in the other there was what his generous foul could not endure. The indig- 

danger which he could not efcape if he continued to nitiet and opprcfEon which Scotland lay under galled 

proceed. His friendly monitor fudden{r retired into him to the heart ; fo that in his learned and elaborate 

the wood, out of which (he had iffued no left unexpcc- dikourfes, he expo fed them with undaunted courage 

tedly. Having arrived at the city, the inhabitants were and pathetic*! eloquence.— In that great event, the 

foon after -alarmed by an account of the robbery and Union, he performed eueotlal fervice. He got the 

murder of feveral travellers who that evening had fallen act of fecurity pafled, which declared that the two 

into the hands of a banditti upon the very way in crowns fliould not pafa to the fame head till Scotland 

which he bad intended to travel. From thefe and other was fecured in her liberties civil and religious. There' 

inftanccs of prefervation from dangers, the devotion of fore lord Godolphin was forced into the Union, to avoid 

his mind, habituated from his infancy to an intercourfe a civil war after the queen's demife. Although Mr 

with heaven, led him to conclude that be was in a pe- Fletcher difapproved of fomc of the articles, and in* 

culiar manner the care of Providence, and that in cri- deed of the whole frame of the Union ; yet, as the set 

ticnl cafes his underftanding received its direction from of fecurity was bis own work, he had all the merit of 

■ fupernatural impulfe. that important transaction. 

During his exile, he maintained a frequent and ex- We muft not omit mentioning, that in the ardor of 

tenfive correfpondence with the friends of liberty at his political career Mr Fletcher forgot not the interefts 

home; and he partly employed himfrlf in making 1 of the place that gave him birth. He efltecmed the 

curious collection of books, which compofe the beft education of youth one of the nobleft objects of go* 

private library in Scotland. But his genius alfo vcrnraent. On this fufeject he wrote a treatife, mil 

prompted him to engage in more active employments, extant, moft charnAeriftic of himfelf ; and he cftablifh- 

He repaired to Hungary, and ferved (everal campaigns cd at Salt on a foundation for the fame purpofe, of 

as a volunteer under the dnkc of Lorrain with great great utility while it lafted. 

reputation. At length, underftanding that the great This great man died at London in 1716, aged 66. 

defign then projecting in Holland, and upon the iflue His remains were conveyed to Scotland, and depofittd 

of whkh he confidered the liberties of Britain to be in the family vault at Salton. 

fufpended, bad attained a confiderablc degree of ma- That Mr Fletcher received neither honours nor e- 

turity, hehaftened thither; where his counfels and ad- moluments from king William, may perhaps be in part 

drefs were of eminent fervice. He came over with attributed to himftlf ; a cirenmfiance, however, which 

king William ; and in teal, activity, penetration, and muft add greatly to the luftre of hit character. His 

political ikill, proved inferior to none of the leaders in uncomplying virtue, and the fternntfs of his principles, 

the Revolution. were ill calculated to conciliate courtly favour. He 

Such, however, was his magnanimity, that from a was fo zealous an affertor of the liberties of the people) 
furvcy of King William's papers it appears, that while that be was too jealous of the growing power of all 
others laboured to turn this grand event to the emo- princes ( in whom he thought ambition fo natural, thai 
lumen t of themielves and the aggrandifement of their he was not for trailing the beft of kings with the 
family, Mr Fletcher afked nothing. His eftate bad power which ill ones might make ufe of againft their 
been forfeited, and his houfe abandoned to military fubjects: he was of opinion that all princes were made 
difcretion 1 his fortune was greatly mattered, and bis by, and for the benefit of, the people ; and that they 
family reduced to drcumftancea of diftrefs. Nothing mould have no power but that of doing good. Tbit, 
was given him in recompence of all his fufferings. On which made him oppofe king Charles and invade king 
the contrary, he, together with the duke of Hamilton, James, led him alfo to oppofe the giving fo much power 
was diftinguiftied by marks of royal and ministerial to king William, whom he would never ferve after bis 
diflike. Still, whatever private refentment he might eftablifhment. So we are told by the author of Short 
entertain, it appeared that his ruling principle was the Political Characters, a MS. in the library of the late 
good of his country 1 and that to this grand object of T. Rawlinfon, Efq. — Mr Lockbart, in his Memoirs, 
his heart he was willing to facrifice all pcrfonal confi- p. ft. exprcJTes a belief that his averfioii to the Eng- 
derations. For when, in 1 691, the abdicated king lilh and to the Union was fa great, that, in revenge to 
meditated an invafion, Mr Fletcher addrcucd a letter them, he was inclined to fide with the abdicated fa- 
(preferved in Sir John Dalrymple's Collection) to the mily: " But (adds he) as thstwa- a fiihjcct not fit to 
duke of Hamilton, in which every argument is em- be entered upon with him, this is only a conjecrnre 
ployed with Ikill and energy to engage his Grace to from fomc inuendos I have heard him make : but fo 
forget his injuries, and in the prefent crifis to employ far ia certain, he liked, commended, and converfed 
the extenfive influence and authority he then poffefled with high-flying Tories, more than any other fet of 
in the caufe of freedom and of his country. This men ; acknowledging them to be the beft country- 
letter produced its full efieft ; and the duke returned men, and of moft honour, integrity, and ingenuity.'' 
to his duty, from which he had in part begun to It feems difficult to reconcile this with Mr Fletcher's 
deviate. avowed principles and the general tenor of his eon- 
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"FtrttJier, duet. May we fuppofe, thai ahagrin, if not at the Elizabeth. He was very zealous in fupprefling mafe- nevillea* 

Tletewuad. oeglefl or the ill treatment which he had himfelf re- houfe», and committing Popifh priefti; but once ruth- «JL 

. ■ ceived from government fince the Revolution, yet at ing in upon mafs at the Portuguefe ambaflador's houfe, ., I y, ( 

the public meafures relating to his native count 17, he was committed to the Fleet for breach of privilege, 

might have occafioned him to relent in his fentiraents but Coon releafed. Mr Wood fays, " He was a learned 

with regard to the exiled family! — In the family-me- man, and a good antiquary, but of a marvellous rner- 

tnoirs already quoted, we are informed, That " Lord ry and plealant conceit." He was a good popular 

Marifchal held Mr Fletcher's character in high admi- fpeaker, and wrote well upon fubjeds of government. 

ration ;" and that, " when governor of Neufchatel, Hie principal works are, 1. Annalium tint rtgum Ed- 

wheie Rouficau refided about the year 1766, he pre- war* V. Rkhardl III. Esf Jfenrici VII. quant Henri- 

vailed with this very extraordinary genius to write the a VIII. 2. ATableof the Reports of Edmund Plow 

life of a man whofe character and actions he wiihed to den. 3. The Office of a JufUce of Peace. He died 

have transmitted to pofterity with advantage. For about the year IJ93. 

this porpofe, his lordlhip applied to ad honourable re- FLEV1LLE A, in botany: A genus of the hern- 
iation of Mr Fletcher's for materials, which by him dria order, belonging to the diced a ctafa of plants. 
were tranfmitted to lord Marifchal : but the defign The male calyx and corolla are quinquefid : the fta- 
failed through Roufleau's defultory. and capricious dif- mina live; the nectarium five converging filaments. 
pofition." This anecdote mutt appear incompatible The female calyx is quinquefid; there are three ftyli; 
with the known loyalty and attachments of the Earl fruit an hard trilocutar barky apple. 
Marifchal, unlets we fuppofe him to have been privy FLEURI (Claude), one of the Deft French critics 
to fume fuch fentimenta of Mr Fletcher as thole al- and hiilorians of his age, was born at Paris in 1640. 
luded to by Mr Lockhart ; for how could we fuppofe He applied himfelf to the law, was made advocate for 
s to promote a composition, in which the the parliament of Paris, and attended the bar 1 * 



talk would be to celebrate principles diametrically op- years ; he then entered into orders, and was made pre- 

polite to his own, and to applaud actions fubveruve of ceptor to the princes of Conti. In 1689, the king 

that royal family in whofe caufe he had ventured his made him fub-preceptor to the duke* of Burgundy, 

life, and forfeited his fortune, and foregone his coun- Anjou, and Berry ; and in 1 706, when the education 

try ! — But however thefe circumftances may berecon- of thefe young princes was completed, the king gave 

filed, — as the integrity, difintcreftednefs, and public him the priory of Argeateville belonging to the Bene- 

fpirit of Mr Fletcher, have been univei&lly acknow- dictines in the diocefe of Paris. In 1716, he was 

ledged, there is reafon to believe, that all his fenti- chofen counfellor taLouis XV. and died in 1713. He 

merits and actions were founded in honour, and that was the author of a great number of efteemed French 

he never once purfucd a meafure further than he judged works j the principal of which are, 1. An ecclcfiaftical 

it to be for the intereft of bis country. hiftory, in 20 volumes, the laft of which ends with the 

Mr Fletcher was mailer of the Englifh, Latin, Greek, year 1414. 2. The manners of the Ifraelttes and Chri- 

French, and Italian languages; and well verfed in ftians, 3. Institutions of ecclcfiaftical law. 4. An 

hiftory, the civil- law, and all kinds of learning. In historical catechifm. 5. On the choice and method 

his travels, he had not only acquired confiderable of ftudy. 6. The duties of mailers and fervants, &c. 

knowledge in tbe art of war, but alfo became verfant Fleuri (Andrew Hercules de), bilhop of Frejut, 

in the refpective iuterefts of the feveral princes and preceptor to Louis XV. grand almoner to the queen. 

Hates of Europe. In private life, he was aftable to his cardinal and minifter of ftate, was born in 1653, and 

friends, and free from all manner of vice. He had a died in 1743. He was an able negotiator ; and di- - 

penetrating, clear, and lively, apprehenfion ; but is faid ftinguifhed himfelf during his mintftry by his probity, 

to have' been too much wedded to opinions, and im- his real for the happinefa of his country, and his pa- 

patient of contradiction. — He poflcfled an uncommon cific difpofition. 

elevation of mind, accompanied with a warmth of tern- FLEXIBLE, in phyfics, a term applied to bodies 

per, which would fufTer him to brook from no rank capable of being bent or diverted from their natural 

among men, nor in any place, an indignity. Of this figure or direction. 

he exhibited a lingular proof in the Scots parliament. FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name applied to feveral 

The earl of Stair, fecretary of ftate and minifter for mufcles, which are fo called from their office, which is 

Scotland, having in the heat of debate ufed an inipro- ' to bend 'the parts to which they belong; in oppofition 

per etpreffion againft Mr Fletcher, he feized him by to the exltnfori, which open or ftretch them. See A- - 

his robe, and infilled upon public and immediate fa- matomy, TaUtoftbe Mufila. 

tisfaftion. His Lordlhip was obliged inftantly to beg FLIGHT, the act of a bird in flying ; or the man- 

his pardon in prefence of parliament. ner, duration, Sec. thereof. 

Mr Fletcher was by far the fiiieft fpeaker in the Almoft every kind of bird has its particular flight t 

parliament of Scotland: the earl of Stair alone ri- the eagle's flight is the higheft; the flight of the 

vaSed him. The latter was famed for a fplendid, the fparrow-hawk and vulture is noble, and fit for high 

foimer for a clofe and nervous, eloquence. He formed enterprize and combat. The flight of fome birds 

his ftyle on the models of antiquity ; and the fmall vo- is low, weak, and tranficat ; the flight of the partridge ! 

lume of his works, Sir John Dalrymple obferves, tho' and pheafant is but of ftort continuance ; that of the 

imperfectly collected, is one of the very few elaffical dove is laboured ; that of the fparrow undulatory, &c. 

compofitions in the Englifh language. The augurs pretended to foretel future events from ■ 

FLETE WOOD (William), an eminent Englifh th: flight of birds. See Auguby. 

lawyer ami recorder of London, in the reign of quecft Flight. Iu melting the lead-ore in the works at 
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t Wwt.. Mcadip, there is a fubftauce which flic* away in the flints for the w«ft operation* in thegUf*trade-Mtbis. 

* ■' fmoke, which they call the flight. They find it fweet- Choofe the hardeft flint*, fiich aa an black and will 

ifli upon their Up*, if their facet happen to he in the refill the file, and will grow white when calcined in 

way of the fmoke, which they avoid at much aa pof- the fire. Clcanfe thefe of the white cnift that adheres < ~ 

fible- This, falling on the grab, kills tattle that feed to them, then calcine them in. a ftrong fire, and throw 

thereon 1 and, being gathered, and carried home, kill* them while red-hot into cold water ; walh off the aihea 

rata and mice in their houfea ; that which fall* on the that may adhere to them, and powder them in an iron 

fend, they gather, and melt upon a flag-heat th into mortar, and lift them through a very fine ficve; pour 

(hot and tnect-lead. upon this powder (ante weak aquafortis, or the .phlegm 

FLINT, in natural hiftory, a kind of femitranfpa- of aquafortit, to diflolre and take up any particles »f 
rent or quite opaque (tones ; generally of a roundifh iron it may have got from the mortar ; tlir this mix- 
form, and covered with white cruft ; of a fmooth, uni- ture fevcral timea, then let it reft, and in the morning- 
form, Jlnning texture ; fo hard, that they will ftrike lire pour off the liquor, and walh the powder feveral time* 
with fteeli ealcinable by .fire, after which they become with hot water, and afterward* dry it for tifc. Yoa 
white, friable, and, according to Heockel, heavier will thus have a powder for making the pureft glaf* aa 
than before, and fallible by acid* ; vitrifiahlc only by perfeclly fine and faultlefa a* if you had ufed rock- 
the very violent heat of the largcft fpcculums, fuch aa cryftal itfelf. 

that of Villette, and not even by the focus of one of The warning offthefen^gineousparticleawithaqua- 

Tfehirnbaufen's lenfea, according to an experiment of fortia ia not neceflary when the glals intended to be 

Neumann. They are found generally in beds of chalk made i* to be tinged with iron afterward* 1 but when, 

and of fand ; but never forming entire flrata of rock, meant to be a pure white, this is the method that will 

as jafper does. By long eipofure to air and the fun, fecure fucceft. 

they Teem to decay, to lofc their lulbre, their finnnets Flint, the chief town of Flintfhire, in North Wales, 
of texture, and to be changed to a white calcareous It i* commod foully fcated on the river Dee ; and ia 
earth or chalk. . Hence they are almoft always found but a fmall place, though it fends one member to par- 
covered with a white chalky crufl. They arc alfocon- liament. It was formerly noted for its caftle, where 
Tcrtihle into a calcareous earth by fuiiop, or vitrification Richard II. took flicker on his arrival from Ireland j- 
with fo much fixed alkali that they (hall refolve into a but having quitted it, he was taken prifoner by the 
liquid mafs called the [iquameti or oi! of fiinti, and by duke of Lancaftrr. The caftle now is in a ruinous 
precipitation from the fixed alkali by means of acids, condition. This caftle Hands clofe to the fea on a 
See CHBMiSTtr, n° 1069. rock, which in various parts forms feveral feet of its 

This genus of ftones, or filiceou* earths, Cranftedt foundation. It covers about three quarters of an acre, 

confidcra as of an. intermediate nature between the The affixes are Hill held in the town. It is 19; milts 

quartz and jafper; both of which it fo nearly referable*, north-weft of London. 

that it is difficult to diftinguifh them. Our author FLINTSHIRE, a county of Wales, bounded on 
charaderifc* it in the following manner: 1. It is more the north-eaft and eaft by an arm of the fea, which ia 
uniformly folid and not fo much cracked in the mats properly the mouth of the river Dee; on the north-weft 
aa quartz, but more pellucid than the jafper. 2. It by the Irifh Sea ; and on the fouth Couth- weft and weft 
bears the air better than the jafper, but worfe than the by Denbigh (hire. It is the kail of all the counties in 
quarts. 3. For the purpofe of glafs-making it is bet- Wales, being but 33 miles in length and 9 in breadth. 
ter than jafper, but not quite fo good aa quartz. It ia divided into five hundred* j in which arc two 
4. Whenever it has had an opportunity of (hooting in- market-towns and 28 parifbes, with 31,400 inhabi- 
to cryftal*, thofe of quartz are always found in it | as tants. The greatcft- part of this county lies in the 
if the quartz made one of its constituent parts, and diocefe of St Afaphj and the reft belongs to that of 
had been fqueezed out of it. This maybe Teen in Chefter. It feud* two members to parliament, one 
ncry hollow flint and its cleft*, which are always filled for the county and one for Flint ; and pays one part 
up with quartz. 5- It often (how* mod evident marks of the land- tax. The air u> cold, .but healthful ft i* 
of having been originally in a foft and (limy tough full of hills, intermixed with a few valley*, which arc 
ftnte like jelly. — To thefe properties the following are very fruitful, producing feme wheat and plenty of rye- 
added by other authors. 7. When broken, it is fcaly, The cows, though fmall, yield a great quantity of 
generally unequal, and crack* into thin lamella;. 8. In milk in proportion to their fize, and are excellent beef. 
a calcining heat it become* opaque, white, and milky. The mountains are welt ftorrd with lead, coal, and 

Breaking rf Fni/n. The art of cutting, or rather mul-ftonea. This county alfa produces good butter, 

breaking, flint ftones into uniform figures, ii by fomc cheefe, and honey ; of which Ian the native* make me- 

fuppofed to be one of the art* now loft. That it was theglin, a wliulcibme liquor much ufed in thefe parts. 
known formerly, appears from the ancient Bridewell FLIP, a fort of Tailor* drink,, made of malt liquor,. 

at Norwich, from the gate of the Auguftin friars at . brandy, and fugar, mixed. 

Canterbury, that of St John's Abbey at Colchefter, FLOAT, a certain quantity of timber bound to- 

fad the gate near Whitehall, Weftminfter. But that gcther with rafters athwart, and put into a river to be 

the art is not loft, and that the French know it, appear* conveyed down the ft ream ; and even fo met imes to 

from the platform on- the fop of the royal obfervatory carry burden* do wp a river with the ftream. 
at Parisj which, inilead of being leaded, is paved with Float- Boards, thofe boards fixed to water-wheel*, 

flint cut or broken into regular figures. But we knew of under -(hot- mills, ferving. to receive the impulfc uf 

aot that this art hath been any where defcribed. the ftream, whereby the wheel is carried round. See 

Fusts, in the glafs trade. The way of preparing, the articles Wkxil and Mill. 

It 
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i It it no advantage to have too great a number of them together and cutting off two decimal*, tin eon- ffoor^ 
float-boards ; hecaufe, when they are all truck by the tent of a floor in fquare will be given. Thai 18 by Hec *- 
water in the beft manner that ft can be brought to 16 give* 288 or a fquaret and 88 decimal part*. * 

™* come againft them, the fmn of all the impulfcs will be Earthen- Floods, are commonly made of loam, and 
but equal to the impulfe made againft one float-board fomctimes, especially to make malt on, of lime, and 
at right angles, by all the water coming ont of the brookfand, and gun-duft, or anvil-dun; from the forge. 
pen (lock through the opening, fo a* to take place on Ox-blood and fine day, tempered together, Sir 
the float-board. The beft rule in thii cafe it, to hare Hugh Plat fays, make the fineft floor in the world, 
jnft fo many, that each of them may come out of the The manner of making earthen floors for plain i 

water as foon at pofJible, after it hat received and act- country habitations is at follows : Take two thirds at 

ed with its fuB impulfe. As to the length of the float- lime, and one of coal-afhea wed fifted, with a fmall 

board, it may be regulated according to the breadth quantity of loam clay j. mix the whole together, and 

of the mill. See the article Mill. temper it well with water, making it up into a heap : 

Fiotrijor Ftfbing. See Fitnino-FhaU. let it lie a week or ten" days and then temper it over 

FLOATAGES, all things floating on the furface again. After this, heap it up for three or four days. 

of the fea or any water : a word much ufed in the and repeat the tempering very high, till it become 

commifttont of water-bailiffs. fmooth, yielding, tough, and gluey. The ground be- 
Fioating- Bridge. See Budge. ing then levelled, lay the floor therewith about i\ (Sx 

FLOCK-Paptr. Set Paper. 3 inches thick, making it fmooth with a trowel : the 

FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of waters.- See hotter the feafon it, die better ; and when it is thff- 

Dehtce. roughly dried, it wiH make the beft floor for houfet. 

Flood it alfo nfed in fpeaking of the tide. When efpecially malt-houfes. 

the water it at loweft, it it called jlotid ; when rifing, If any one would have their floors look better, let 

jotmg, or old flood ; whea at higheft, high flood t when them take lime made of rag-ftoaet, well tempered with 

. beginning to fall, ebb-water. whites of eggs covering the floor about half an inch 

FiooD-mari, the mark which the fea makes on the thick with it, before the under flooring it too dry. If 

lhore at flowing water and the higheft tide : it is al- this be well done, and thoroughly dried, it will look 

fo called high-mater marl. when rubbed with a little oil at tranfparent as metal 

FLOOR of an anchor. See Anchor. or glafs. In elegant houfet, floor* of this nature are 

FLOORING, among miners, a term ufed to ea> made of ftucco, or of plaftef of Paris beaten and fift- 

prefs a peculiarity in the load of a mine. The load cd, and mixed with other ingredients. 

-or quantity of ore is frequently intercepted in its courfe Floqk of a Jhif, ftriftly taken, it only fo much of 

try the eroding of a vein of earth or ftone, or fome dif- her bottom u me reft* on when aground. 

fcrcnt metallic fubftance j in which cafe the load is Such (hips as have long, and withal broad floors, lie 

moved to one fide, and this tranfient part of the land on the ground with moft fecurity, and are not apt to 

it called a flanking. beet, or tilt on one fide ; whereas others, which are 

FLOOR, in building, the nndcrfide of a room, or narrow in the floor, or, in the fea-phrafe, eranbed ly 

that part wc walk on. the ground, cannot he grounded without danger of be- 

Floors are of fe vend fort* ; fome of earth, fome of ing overturned, 
brick, other* of ftone, other* of boards, &c. FtooK-Tmbert, in a (hip, are thofe parts of a (hip's 

For brick and ftone Floors, fee Pavimeht. timbers which are placed immediately acrofs the keel, 

For boarded FLOOta, it i* obfervable, that the car- and upon which the bottom of the (hip it framed ; to 

pent erg never floor their room* with boards till the thefe the upper parts of'the timbers are united, being 

carcafe is fet up, and alfo indofed with walls, left the only a continuation of floor-timbers upwards, 
weather fhould injure the flooring. Yet they general- FLORA, the reputed goodeft of flowers, was, ac- 

ly rough-plane their boards for the flooring before cording to La&antius, only a lady of pleafure, who 

They begin any thing elfe about the building, that they having gained large fum* of money by proftituting 

may fet them by to dry and feafon, which it done in herfeLF, made the Roman people her heir, on condition 

the moft careful manner. The beft wood for flooring that certain games called FloraUa might be annually 

is the fine yellow deal well feafoned, which, when well celebrated on her birth-day. Some time afterwards; 

laid, willkeepits colour for along while"; whereas the however, fuch a foundation appearing unworthy the 

white fort becomes black by often walhing, and looks majefty of the Roman people, the fenate, to ennoble 

very bad. The joints of the board* are commonly the ceremony, converted Flora into a goddefj, whom 

made plain, fo as to touchcach otheronly; but, when they fuppofed to prefide over flowers ■ and fo made it 

the fluff is not quite dry, and the board* (hrink, the a part of religion to render her propitious, that it 

water runs through them whenever the floor is warn- might be well with their gardens, vineyards. Sec. But 

ed, and injures the ceiling underneath. For this rea- Voffiu* (dc Idoial. lib. i. c. n.) can by no means al- 

fon they aie made with feather edges, fo as to cover low the goddefs Flora to have been the courtezan a- 

each other about half an inch, and lometimeg they are bore mentioned: he will rather have her a Sabine 

made with gtootes and tenons; and fomctimes the deity, and thinks her worfhip might have commenced 

joints are made with dove-tails ; in which cafe the 1 nnder Romulus. His reafon is, that Varro, in hid 

lower edge it nailed down and the nut drove into it, fourth book of the Latin tongue, ranks Floia among 

fo that the nails are concealed. The manner of mea-' the deities to whom Tatias king of the Sabinet of 

fining floors is by fquare* of 10 feet on each fide, fo fered up vow* before he joined battle with the Ro- 

that taking the length and breadth and multiplying- mam. Add, that from another parage in Varro it 

P p » appear*, 
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Konlo appears, that there were prittU of Flora, with tacri- 17 corner of tin beautiful city i* foil of wooden in Fbroce 

II ficta, &c. as early as the limes of Romulus and Numa. the irts of painting, ftatuary, and architecture. The — — «— ' 

F-ortn ce. ■pj ic g ,]j e f a F] ora waa, according to the poets, the dreets, fquares, and fronts of the palace* are adorned 

*""*" wife of Zephyrus. Hei image in the temple of Cador with a great number of ftatues ; fame of them hy rhr- 

and Pollux was drefled in a clofe habit, and me held bed modern matters, Michael A ngclo, Bandinelli, Do- 



a her hands the flowers' of peafe and beans : but the 
modern poets and painters hare been more lavifh in 
fetting off her charms, canGdering that no parts of na- 
ture offered fuch innocent and exquifite entertainment 
to the fight and fmell, aa the beautiful variety which 
adorns, and the odour which embalms, the floral crea- 

FLORALES ludi, or Floral Games, [| 
quity, were games held in honour of Flora, th 
defs of flowers. — They were celebrated with (hi 
debaucheries. The mod licentious difcourfes we 
enough, but the courtefana were called together by 
the found of a trumpet, made their appearance na- 
ked, and entertained the people with indecent Ihows 
and poltures : the comedians appeared after the fame 
manner on the dage. Val. Max.mua relates; thatCato 
, being once prefent in the theatre on this occafion, 
the people were alhamed to alk for fuch immoded ie- 

p re fen tat ions in his pretence ; till Cato, apprifed of Florentine work, which 
the refervednefs and refpefl with which lie infpired molt precious 
them, withdrew, that the people might not be difap- *"" 
pointed of their accudomed diverfidn. There were fe- 
deral other forts of (hows exhibited on this occafion ; 
and, if we may believe Suetonius in Galba, c. vj. and 
Vopifcus in Car'mut, the ft princes prefented elephant* 



e is rich s 



to Pliny, lib. xvi'ii. c. 
a oracle of the Sibyls, 
n the year of Rome 



dancing on ropes on thefe 

The ludi florales, accordii 
29-. were inftituted by order 1 
on the 28th of April ; not it 
iditi. aa we commonly read it i 
of that author; nor in ioi.iv. 
correfted it, but, as Voffius reads 

they were not regularly held every year till after 580. 
They were chiefly held in the night-time, in the Fa. 
trician ftrtet : fome will have it there ' 
the purpofe oa the hill called Hortuloi 

FLORALIA, in antiquity, a genen 
fcails, games, and other ceremonies, held in honour of 
the goddefs Flora. See Flora and Florales Lad. 

FLORENCE, the capital of the duchy of Tufcany, 
and one of the fined cities in Italy. It is furrounded 
□ all fides but one with high hills, which rife 



natello, Giovanni di Bol»gna, Bcnvenuto Cellini, and 
others. Some of the Florentine merchants formerly 
were, men of vaft wealth, and lived In a mod magni- 
ficent manner. One of then, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, built that noble fabric, which, from 
ea- the name of its founder, is ftill called the Palazzo Pitii. 
The man was ruined by the prodigious ei pence of this 
iti- building, which was immediately purcbafed by the 
sd- Medici family, and has continued ever Once to be the 
ful refidencc of the fovereigns. The gardens belonging 
not to this palace are on the declivity of an eminence. On 
the fummit there is a kind of fort, called Belvedere. 
From this, arid from fome of the higher walks, you 
have a complete view of the city of Florence, and thc 
beauteous vale of Arno, in the middle of which it 
(lands. This palace has been enlarged fince it wm , 
ihafed from the ruined family of Picti. The fur- 
id curious, particularly fome tables 0/ 
much admired. The 
ever, are the paintings. 
The walls of what is called the Imperial Chamber, are ' 
painted in frefco, by various painters ; the fnbject* are 
allegorical, and in honour of Lorenzo of Medici* di- 
flinguifhed by the name of the Magnificent. The fa- 
mous gallery att rafts every Granger. One of tbe mod 
interefting parts of it, in the eyes of many, is the fc- 
ries of Roman emperors, from Julius Cxfar to Gat 
lienus, with a confiderable number of their empreffe> 
arranged oppofite to them. This (cries is almolt coon- 
editions plete ; but wherever the bud of an emperor is wanting, 
F. Ilardouin has the place is filled up by that of fome other diftiuguiin- 
n (IJ. Though ed Roman. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, 
:._.. _c>- take j t al j ; n jl j g thought to be the ftandard of taite 
in female beauty and proportion, (land* in a room cal- 
for led the Tribunal. The infeription on its bafe men* 
tions its being made by Cleomenes an Athenian, the 
for the Ion of' Apollodonu. It is of white marble, and fur- 



fibly, and at lad join with the lofty 
the Aptnninet, Towards Pifa, there 
40 miles in length ; which is (o filled- 
pleafure- hollies, that they feem to be ; 
the fuburbs of the city. Independeni 
and palaces of Florence, 
magnificent, the architect u 
a good tade ; and the 



ided by other matter-pieces of fculpturc, fame of 
which arc (aid to be the works of Praxiteles and other 
Greek matters. In the fame room are many valuable 
curiofittes, befides a collection of admirable pictures- 
by the bed mafters. There are various other roanj-y 



is called whofe contents are indicated by the names they bear - r 



. a vaft plai; 
-ith villages and 



the Cabinet .of Arts, of Aftronomy, of Natural 
Hi (lory, of Medals, of Porcelain, of Antiquities ; the 
Saloon of the Hermaphrodite, fo called from a ftatue 
which divides the admiration of the amateurs with 
that in the Borgbefe village at Rome, though the ex- 
of the houfes in general cellence of the execution ia difgraced by the viletiefa 
emarkably clean, of the fubjeft ; and the Gallery of Portraits, which con* 



and paved with large broad lionet chifeled .fo as to tains the portraits of the mod eminent painters (all ex- 
prevent the horfes from Hiding. The city is divided ecuted by themOelvet) who have flourilhed in Europe 
into two unequal parts by the river Arno, over which during the three lad centuries. Our limits will not 
there are no lefs than four bridges in fight of each admit of a detail of the hundredth part of the curio- 
ether. That called the Pentc delta Trinila, which is un- fities and building! of Florence. We mud. not how- 
commonly elegant, is built entirely of white marble, ever omit mentioning the chapel of St Lorenzo, aa 
■nd ornamented with four beautiful ftatues reprefcnt- being perhaps the fined and mod expenfivc habitation 
ing the Seafons. The quays, the buildings on each that ever was reared for the dead 1 it ia encruded with 
£de, and the bridges, render that part of Florence precious (tones, and adorned by the workmanfliip of 
through which the river runs by far the fined, live- the bed modem Jfculptoft, Mi Addison remarked, 

thai 
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that this chapel advanced fo very flowly, that it is not Florence, an ancient piece of Englifh gold-coin. Plorenrtsi 

impoflible but the family of Medicis may be extinct Every pound- weight of ftaodard-gold was to be coined l| 

before their burial-place ia fini/hed. This hai actually into eo Florences to be current at fix Ihiilingt each } Eh* 'da. . 

taken place : the Medici family ii extinct, and the all which made in tale 15 pounds ; or into a propor* ' ' ' *" " '* 

chapel remains Hill unfimfhed. tionate number of half- Florences or quarter- pieces, by 

Florence is a place of fome ftrength, and sontaius indenture of the mint : 18 Edw. III. 
an arebbimop's fee and an univcriity. The number of FLORENTIA (anc. geog. j, a town of Etruria, 

inhabitants is calculated at 80,000. They boaft of on the Arnus j of great note to Sylla's wars. Now 

the Improvements tbey have made in the Italian tongue, called Florcnxa at Firaiza by the Italians ; Flerenct 

by means of their Acad emi a della Crufca ; and feveral in Englifh. E. Long. 11, Lat. 43. 30. 
other academies are noweftablimed at Florence. Though FLORENTINE marble. See Citadanejcta. 

the Florentines affca great ftate, yet their nobility and FLORESCENTIA (from Jhrtfco, " to flourilh or 

gentry drive a retail trade in wine, which they fell from bloom"); the aft of flowering, which LinnKus and 

their cellar- windows, and fometimet they even hang out the fcxualifts compare lo the act of generation in ani- 

a broken flafk, as a fign where it may be bought. They trials ; as the ripening of the fruit in their opinion re* 

deal, befideswine and fruits, in gold and filver duffs, fembles the birth. See. Flower. . 
The Jewsare not held in that degree of odium, orfub- FLORID stitlf, is that too much enriched witbr 

jetted to the fame humiliating ditlin&ions here, as in figures and flowers of rhetoric 

molt other cities of Europe;. and it is faid that fome FLORIDA, the moll foutherly province of the' 
of the richeft merchants are of that religion. Britifh empire in America before the laA war, bound- 
As to the maimers and amufeinenta of the inhabi- ed on the fouth by the Gulf of Mexico, on the north 
tants, Dr Moore informs us, that " hefides" the con- by the Apalacbian mountains, on the eaft by the pro- 
ver/amonu which they have here, at in other towns of vince of Georgia, and on the well by the river Miflif- 
Italy, a number of the nobility meet every day at a fippi. It was firil difcovered, in 1497, by Scbaftian 
boufc called the Cajno- This fociety is pretty much Cabot, a Venetian, then in the Englilb fervice ; whence 
on the fame footing with the clubs m Landon. The a right to the country was claimed by the kings of 
members are eletted by ballot. They meet at no par- England ; and this province, as well as Georgia, were 
' :ular hour, but go at anytime that is convenient, included in tlie charter granted by Charles II. to Ca- 



fer 



Tbey play at billiards, cards, and other games, or cSn- roliiia. In 151a, however, Flurida was more fully 

tinue converting the whole evening, as they think pro- difcovered by Ponce de Leon, an able Spanilh naviga- 

per. They are ferved with tea, coffee, lemonade, ices, tor, but who undertook his voyage from the moft ab- 

or what other refrefhments they choofc ; and each perfou furd motives that can be well imagined. — 1 he Indians 

pays for what he calls for. There is one material dif- of the Caribbee iflandt had among them a tradition,. 

terence between this and the Englifh clubs, that wo- that fomewhere on the continent there was a fountain 
men as well as men are members. The company of whofe waters had the property of reftoring youth, to all' 
both fezes behave with more fraoknefs and familiarity old 'men who tailed them. The romantic imaginations 
to ftrangers, as well as to each other, than is cuftomary of the Spaniards were delighted with this idea.. Many 
in public aJTemblies in other parts of Italy. The opera embarked in voyages to find out this imaginary foun*- 
is a place where, the people of quality pay and receive tain, who were never afterwards heard of. Their fu- 
vifits, and converfe as freely as at the Cafino above perilitious countrymen never imagined that thefe peo- 
mentioncd. This occafions a continual pafling and re- pie had perifhed. They concluded that they did not 
patting to and from the boxes, except in thofe where return, only becaufe they had drunk of the immoru. 
there is a party of cards formed ; it is then looked on lizing liquor, and had difcovered a fpot fo delightful, 
at a piece of ill manners to difturb the players. From that they did not choofe to leave it. — Ponce de Leon 
.this it may be guefled, that here, as in fame other let out with this extravagant viewas wellasothers, and 
.towns in Italy, little attention is paid to the muGc by fully perfuaded of the cxiftence of a third world, the 
the company in the boxes, except at a new opera, or conquefl of which was to immortalize hit name. In 
during fome favourite air. But the dancers command the attempt to difcover this country, he rcdifcovcred 
a general attention : as foon as they begin, converfa- Florida} but returned to the place from whence he came,, 
tion ceafes ; even the card-players lay down their cards, viflbly more advanced in years than when he fet out. — 
and fix their eyes on the hailtttt. Yet the excellence of For fome time this country was neglected by the Spa- 
Italian dancing (items to confift in feats of ilrength, niards, and fome Frenchmen fettled in it. But the 
and a kind of jerking agiiity, more than in graceful new colony being neglettcd by the miniltry, and 
movement. There is a continual canted among the Philip II. of Spain having accuftomed himfelf to think 
performers, who ihall fpring higheft. You fee here that he was the fole proprietor of America, fitted out 
pone of the fprightly alluring gaiety of the French a fleet at Cadiz to deftroy them. His orders were exe- 
comic dancers, nor of the graceful attitudes and fmooth cuted with barbarity. The French entrenchments were 
flowing motions of the performers in the ferious opera forced, and moft of the people killed. The prifoncrs 
at Pant. It ii'furpriung, that a people of fuch tafte were hanged on trees; with this infeription, " Not as 
and fenlibihty at tlie Italians, mould prefer a parcel of Frenchmen; but as Heretics." 

athletic jumpers to elegant dancers. On the evenings This cruelty was foon after revenged by Dominic de 

en which there is no opera, it is ufual for the genteel Gourgues, a fkilful and intrepid feaman of Gafcony, 

company to drive to a public walk immediately without an enemy to the Spaniards, and paffionately fond of 

the city, where they remain till it begins to grow hazardous expeditiont and of glory. Hefoldhis eflatet 

dofkifh." E. Long. 12. 24. N. Lat. 43. 34. built fome fhint ; and with a ielecl band of adventurers 
J like 
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WoruV like himfelf, embarked far Florida. He drove the laflriusfays, they im the fame with the Gmfmjhrimt. *w 

E iunl Spaniard! from all their pons with incredible valour Ho add*, that they were alfo called fiUmt % miUta, fw 1 

_jj". - and activity | defeated them in every rencounter ( and, A mtikaribui futrmu. St Ireowu* calk them Gmtfia t Fja - 

Florin jam. ^ WI y f retaliation, hung the prifonera on trees, St Epipharuus, PiU imi m ; and Tbcodoret, ftsi £ at 1. • 

* with thi* infeription, " Not a* Spaniard!) but at on account of the impuritiea of their lire*. Otben 

Aflaffins." This expedition was attended with no call tbem Zaccbeatu ; otben CmUmi, Sic though for 

other eonfeqnencet ; Gourgue* blew up the forts .he what .particular reafoni, it it not eafy to lay, nor per- 

had taken, and returned home, where no notice wat hapa would it be worth while to inquire, 
taken of him. It was conquered in 1539, by the FLOR1S (Francis), an eminent hiAorical painter, 

Spaniards under Ferdinand de Soto, not without a was born at Antwerp in 1 cao. He followed the pro- 

- great deal of bloodfhed ; as the natives were very war- feffion of a ftatuary till he was twenty years of age 1 

like, and made a vigorous refinance. The fettle men t, when preferring painting, he catered the fchool of 

however, was not fully eftablifhcd till the year 1665 ( Lambert Lombard, whole manner he imitated very 

when the town of St Augufline, the capital of the perfectly. He afterwards went to Italy, and completed 

colony while it remained in the hands of the Spaniards, hi* fiudiei from the moft eminent mailers. The great 

was founded. In 1586, this place was taken and progrefs he made in hiftortcal painting, at his ream 

pillaged by Sir Francis Drake. It met with the lame procured him much employment ; and hit countrymen 

fate in 1665, being taken and plundered by Captain complimented him with the flattering appellation of 

Davis and a body of buccaneers. In 1701, an at- the Flemijb RnpLael. He got much money, and might 

tempt was made upon it by Colonel More, governor have rendered his acquaintance more worthy of the at- 

of Carolina. He fet out with 500 Englilh and 700 tcntioa of the great, had he not debafed himfelf by 

Indians ; and having reached St Auguftine, he be- frequent drunkennefs. He died 1570, aged 50. 
fiefed it for three months | at the expiration of which, FLORIST, a pcrfon curious or Stilled in flower* ; 

the Spaniards having Tent fbtne fhfps to the relief of their kinds, names, characters, culture, &c. It is al- 

the place, he -was obliged to retire. In 1740, ano- fo applied to an author who writes what is called the 

ther -attempt was made by General Oglethorpe ; but flora of any particular place, that , is, a catalogna of 

he being outwitted by the Spanifli governor, was forced the plants and tree* which are found fpoutaneoufly 

to raife the fiege with lofi ; and Florida continued in growing there. 

the hands of the Spaniards till the year 1763, when FLORUS (Lucius Annstui), a Latin hfftorian, of 

it was ceded by treaty to Great Brita in. — During the the fame family with Seneca arid Lucan. He flou- 

laft war it was again reduced by hit Catholic majeiry, rifhed in the reigns of Trajan and Adrian ; and wrote 

and was guaranteed to the crown of Spain at the peace, an Abridgment of the Roman Hiftory, of which then 

FLORILEGIUM, Flohusi, a name the La- have been many editions. It ia eotnpofed in a florid 

tins have given to what the Greeks call «*«)"". as- and poetical ftyle ; and is rather a panegyric on many 

thologj ; vie. a collection of choice pieces, containing of the great actions of the Romans, than a faithful 

the fineft and brighteft things in their kind. and correct recital of their hiftory. He atfo wrote 

Fi.oaiLEGE is alfo particularly ufed for a kind of poetry, and entered the lifts againft the emperor Adri- 

breviary, in the Eaftern church, compiled by Arcadios, an, who fatrrically reproached him with frequenting 

-for the conveniency of the Greek pricfta and monks, taverns and places of diffipatio*. • 

who cannot carry with them, in their travels and pil- FLORV, Flow«y, m..Fkurj, in heraldry, a croft 

grimages, all the volumes wherein their office ia dif- that has the flowers at the end circumflex and turning 

perfed. The norilegium contains the general rubrics, down j differing from the polaue, in as much aa the 

pfalter, canticles, the horologium, and the office of latter ftretches out more like that which is called /ate. 
. the feriat, &c. FLOS, Flows*, in botany. See Flowik. 

FLORIN, it fometimes ufed for a coin, and fome- FoniiKut Flos, a flower which is foruifhed with the 
times for a money of account. pm'nul or female organs of generation, bat wants the 
Florin, at a coin, is of different values, according itatnina or male organ. Female flowers may be prods- 
to the different metals and different countries where it ced apart from the male, either on the lame root or on 
is (truck. The gold florins are mott of them of a very diltinct plants. Birch and mulberry are examples of 
coarfe alloy, fame of tbem not exceeding thirteen or the firft cafe ; willow and poplar of the fecund, 
fourteen carats, and none of them fr.venteen and a Mefinhu Ftos, a male flower. By this name Lin- 
half. See Mwxr-Tab/t, n«us and the facrjalifts diftinguim a lower which con- 
Florin, ai a money of account, it ufed by the Italian, tain* the flamen, reckoned by the fcxusMa the male 
Dutch, and German merchants and bankers, but ad- organ of generation ; bnt not the ftigena or female or- 
mi'ts of different divifious in different places. Hid. gan. All the ptantt of the dafr dicecmof Liaatcus 
FLO'RINIANI, or F(.otl«Ki, a feci of heretic*, have male and female Bowers upon different roots: abofc 
of the fecond century, denominated from its author of the dai* moncta'a bear flowers of different feats on 
Flortnus, or Florianus. a pricft of the Roman church; the tame root. The plants, therefore, of the former 
depo fed along with Blallu* for hi* error*. Florin us had are only male and female : thole of the tatter are as- 
. been a 'diftiple of St Potycaip, along with Irenxut. drogynoutj that is, contain a mixture of both male 
He made God the author of evil ; or rather ailerted, and female flower*. 

that the thing* forbidden by God are not evQ, but of Flos, in chemiftry, the moft fubtne part of bodies 

hi* own appointing. In which he followed the error* feparated from the more grofs part* by fublimatioa ia 

of Valentinus, and joined himfelf with the Carpocra- a dry form. 

liana. They bad alfo other names given tbem. Fhi- FI.OTA. or Flott*,,***; a name the Spaniard! 

give 
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give particularly to the (hips which they fend annually fully ind thoroughly dried before it it pot up 1 and Hawer. ^ 

from Cadia to the port of Vers Cnii, to fetch thence the burcli alfo dned into which it it to be put ; then, *•—*— * 

the merchtoduEtt gathered in Mexico for Spain. It if they ire placed in ■ room tolerably warm and dry, 

* coafiftt of the captain*, admiral, and pttach, or pin- they will keep it well. Too dry a place ne»er doc* 

mice, which go on the king 1 ! account j and about 16 flour any hurt, though one too moift, almoft alwaya, 

ftipi, from 400 to 1000 torn, belonging to particular fpoili it. - 

perfbns. They fet oat from Cadis about the month Flour, when carefully analysed, U found to be com— 

of Auguft, and arc 18 or 10 moot hi before they re- poftd of three very different fubfuncra. The firft and 

turn. Thofe Cent to fetch the commoditiei prepared moft abundant is pure JIartb, or white fecnle, info-' 

in Peru are oiled gaflmru. lublc in cold but loluble in hot water, and of the. 

The name fiotHkt it given to a number of ihipe, which nature of muconi fubftaocet ; which, when diflblved, 

get before the reft in their return, and give Informs- form water-glues. The iecond is the gluten, moft of 

tioo of the departure and cargo of the flott and gal- whofe properties have been defcribed under the article 

lion*. BaaAD. The third is of a mild jiaiure, perfectly 

FLOTSON, or Flotsom, goods that by flu'p- foluble in cold water, of the nature of facchtriae ex- 
wreck are loft, and floating upon the fea ; which, tractive mucous matters. It it fufceptible of the fpi- 
with jetfon and lagan, are generally given to the lord rituout fermentation, and is found but in (mill quantity 
admiral: but this is the cafe only where the owners in the flour of wheat. See Basso, Gluthm, Staicm, 
of fuch goods are not known. And here it is to be .and Sugar. 

obferved, that jttfin ugoiGei any thing that is caft FLOWER, Flos, among botanifts and gardeners, 

out of a ihip when in danger, and afterwards is beat the moft beautiful part of trees and plants, containing 

on the Ittore by the water, notwithuandiog which the the organs or parts of fructification. See Botan y, 

(hip perilhes. Lagan ii where heavy goods are thrown 0.4)7 — 429, and explanation of Piste Clllr 10 p. 43*, 

overboard, before the wreck of the Ihip, and fink to col. '. See alfo p. 441, col. t. 
the bottom of the lea. Flowers, defigned for medicinal ufe, mould be pluck- 

FLOUNDER, Fluki, or Bm, io ichthyology, ed when they arc moderately blown, and on a clear 

See PLauaoHBCTia. day before noon : for confervet, raJci muft be taken in' 

Flounders may be filhed for all day long, either in the bud. 
a fwift ftream, or in the ftill deep water ; bnt beft in Flowe*«, in antiquity. We find flowers io great 

the ftream, in the months of April, Hay, June, and requeft at the entcrtainmeuta of the ancients, being pro- 

Jufy t the moft proper baits are all fort* of worms, vided by the mailer of the fcaft, and brought in before' 

wafps, and gentles. the iecond courfe % or, as tame are of opinion, at the 

FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely ground beginning of the entertainment. They not only a- 

and lifted. See Meal, darned their head*, neck*, and breads, with flowers,. 

The grain itfelf i* not only fubject to be eaten by bnt often beflrewed the beds whereon they lay, and all 
infects in that ftate ; but, when ground into flour, it parts of the room with them. But the head was chief- 
give* birth to another race of deftroyers, who eat it ly regarded. See Gasi.akb. 

1™ mercifully, and increafe fo faft in it, that it is not Flowers were like wife ufrd in the bedecking . of 

long before they wholly deftroy the fuhftnnce. The tombs. See Buaiat- 
ficeit flour it moft. liable to breed thefe, efpecially when Eternal /sown. Sec XtiiHTiiwuM, 
ftak or ill prepared. In this cafe, if it be examined Etrcrlafling Flowmk. Sec Gtum.Ai.t01t.. 
in a good light, it will be obicrved to be in continual Ft-oirst-Fena. See Poihciana. 
motion, and on a nicer infpecUon there will be found $uh-Flo*e*. See Hsuanthus. 
in it a great number of little animal* of the colour of St&M-FiAwtt. See Crmun. 
the flour, and very nimble. If a little of tbi* flour Trumpet- Fiwrim. See Bio no ml. 
!■ bid on the plate of the double microfcope, the in- Wind-Fiarst. See Anatroni. 
fed* are very diftiadly feen in great number*, very Fiairsx -dt-ht, or Fltrwer-dt-lutt, m heraldry, a bcar- 

briik and lively, continually crawling over one an*- ing representing the lily, cafled the quern efflnvtert, ici 

. then backs, and playing a thoufand antic tricks to- the true hieroglyphic of royal majefty ; but of late it 

gether ; whether in diverfion, or in (earcb of food, it i* become more common, being borne in fume costs 

not eafy to be determined. Thefe animal* are of an one, in other* three, in other* five, and in [amefi- 

eUong and flender form; their head* arc furnifhed m or fpiead all over the efoutcheon in great numbers. 
with a kind of trunk or hollow tube, by meant of The arm* of France are, three flower-dcli* or, in* 

which they take io their food, and their body i* com- field azure. 
posed of feveral ring*. They do vaft mifchief among Fiawst-ie-Lme. See Ian. 

magazine*, of flour laid up for arm ie* and Miter pub- Flows**, in heraldry. They ere much tifee- in 

Kc use*. When they have once taken pofl'effion of a casts of arms; and in general figoify hope, or de* 

parcel of thi* valuable commodity, it ia impoflible to DO tc human frailty and 'momentary prosperity. 
drive them out i and they incrsafe fo faft, that the Flo wnsi, in chemiftry. By this name are general- 

tuily method of preventing the total loft of the parcel ly undcrftood bodies reduced into very fine parts, el* • 

it to make it up into bread at fbon as can be done, tber fpantaneouflr, or by fomc operation of art ; but 

The way to prevent their breeding in the flour is to the term it chiefly applied to volatile folid fubftancea,. 

preferve it from damp : nothing gets more injury by reduced into very fine parts, or into a kind of meal by 

being put up in damp than flour ; and yet nothing 11 fubl'mation. — Some flowers are nothing elfe than the 

wore frequently put up fo. It Ihould be alwayt caie- bodies thctrfclvea, which are lublimed entire, without 
*■ fufieriog- 
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Tlowers. fuflering "any alteration or deeorapofition 1 and other their flowers when they are quite perfect. Let this be R'va 

*— v— — flowers are lone of the conftituent parti of the body always done in the middle of a dry day ; and then by — «— 

fubjeered to fublimation. the plant and itt flower on one of the flieeu of paper 

Colours of Floruit. See the article Coiov* (of doubled in half, fpreading out all the leaves and petals 

Ptooti). as nicely aa poflihle. If the ftalk \* thick, k omft be 

1 CoJxirx cxtraBtd ' frim Flows**. See CoLOOt- Mating, pared or cut in half, fo that it may lie flat ; and if ic 

o° jy, +0. 1* woody, it may be peeled, and only the bark left. 

Prtfirving of Flowem. The method of preferring When the plant ia tn.ua expanded, lay round about it 

flowers in their natural beauty through the whole year f«me loofe leaves and petal* of the Sower, which may 

baa been much fought after by many people. Some ferve to complete any part that is deficient. When ail 

bare attempted it by gathering tbem when dry and not is thus prepared, lay fevervJ fheets of paper over the 

too much opened, and burying them in dry fand ; but plant, and aa many under it ; then put the whole be- 

fbis, though it preferves their figure well, takes off tween the iron plates, laying the papers fraoothly on 

from the Tivelinefs of their colour. Mantingiui pre- one, and laying the other evenly over them : fcrew 

fers the following method to all others. Gather ro- them clofe, and put them into an oven after the bread 

fes, or other flowers, when they are not yet thorough- is drawn, and let them lie there two hours. After 

. ly open, in the middle of a dry day : put them into a that, make a mixture of equal parts of aquafortis and 

good earthen vefTel glazed within ; fill the vefiVl up to common brandy ; (hake theft well together, and when 

the top with them ; and when full fprinkle them over the flowers are taken out of the preflure of the plates, 

with fome good French wine, with a little fait in it ; rub them lightly over with a camel's-hair pencil dipped 

Chen fet them by in a cellar, tying down the mouth in this liquor; then lay them upon frefh brown paper, 

of the pot. After this they may be taken out at plea- and covering them with fome other fheets, prefs them 

Jure 1 and, on fetting them in the fun, or within between this and other papers with a handkerchief till 

reach of the fire, they will open as if growing natural- the wet of thefe liquors is dried wholly away. When 

ly ; and not only the colour, but the fmell alfo will be the plant is thus far prepared, take the bulk of a nut- 

preferred. meg of gum-dragoni pnt this into a pint of fair wa- 

The flowers of plants are by much the mod difficult ter cold, and let it Hand 24 hours 1 it wilt iu this time 

parts of them to prefcrve in any tolerable degree of be wholly diffolved : then dip a fine hair-pencil in this 

EerfecUon ; of which we have instances in all the col- liquor, and with it daub over the hack fides of the 
:ctions of dried plants, or borti fieri. In thefe the leaves, and lay them carefully down on a half-fhect of 
leaves, ftalks, roots, and feeds of the plants appear white paper fairly expanded, and prefs them down 
verr well preferred ; the ftraag texture of thefe parts with fome more papers over thefe. When the gum- 
making them always retain their natural form, and water is fixed, let the preflure and papers be removed, 
the colours in many fpeciet naturally remaining. Bat" and the whole work is finished. The leaves retain their 
where thefe fade, the plant is little the worfe for ufe as verdure in this cafe, and the flowers ufually keep 
to the knowing the fpecles by it. But it is very much their natural colours. Some care, however, muft be 
ochcrwife in regard to flower* : thefe are naturally by taken, that the heat of the oven be not too great, 
much the mod beautiful parts of the plants to which When the flowers are thick and bulky, fome art may 
they belong ; but they are fo much injured in the com- be ufed to pare off their backs, and 'difpofe the pc- 
mon way of drying, that they not only lofe, but change tals in t due order; and after this, if any of them 
their colours one into another, by which means they are wanting, their places may be fupplied with fome 
give a handle to many errors ; and tbey ufually alfo of the fupemumerary ones dried on purpofe ; and if 
wither up. fo aa to lofe their very form and natural any of them are only faded, it will be prudent to take 
ihape. The primrofe and cowfh'p kinds are very emi- them away, and lay down others in their Head : the 
nent inftances of the change of colours in the flowers leaves may be alfo difpofed and maided in the fame 
of dried fpecimens : for thole of this clafs of plants ea- manner. 

fily dry in their natural ihape ; but they lofe their yel- Another method of preferring both flowers jnd fruit 

low, and, inftead of it, acquire a fine green-colour, found throughout the whole year is alfo given by the 

much fuperior to that of the leaves in their moll per- fame author. Take faltpetrc one pound ; armenian 

feet Bate. The flowers of all the violet kind lofe bote, two pounds j clean common fand, three pounds, 

their beautiful blue, and become of a dead white : fo Mix all well together ; then gather fruit of any kind 

that in dried fpecimens there ia no difference between that is not fully ripe, with the ftalk to each; pnt thefe 

the blue-flowered violet and the white- flowered kinds. in, one by one, into a wide-mouthed glafs, laying 

Sir Robert Southwell has communicated to the world them in good order. -Tie over the top with an oii- 

1 method of drying plants, by which this defect is cloth, and carry them into a dry cellar, and fet the 

propofed to be in a great meafhre remedied, and all whole upon a bed of the prepared matter of four inches 

lowers preferred in their natural fhape, and many in thick in a box. Fill up the remainder of the box with 

their natural colour*. — For this purpofe two plates of the fame preparation ; and let it be four inches thick 

iron are to be prepared of the fizc of a large half-fheet all over the top of the glaf*. and all round it* fides. 

of paper, or larger, for particular occafion* : thefe Flowers are to be preferred in the fame fort of gUfies, 

plates mull be made fo thick a* not to be apt to bend; and in the fame manner ; and they may be taken up 

and there muft be a hole made near every corner after a whole year as plump and fair as when they were 

for the receiving a fcrew to fatten them dofe together, buried. 

When thefe plates are prepared, lay in readinef* feve- Flowers (artificial) of the Cainefe. See Tohg- 

ral fheets of paper, and tAen gather the plants with ti*o. 

M°ia8. 
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nemcn, FiowEts, in chemiftry, are the fined and molt is feen all the while, and they are managed better a* to Ttiwenny. 

Flowering fubtle part* of dry bodies railed by fire, into the veflel's the fupply of water. . , ' "i |J 

• ' ■ head and aludeli ; and adhering to them in form of a By repeated experiment! in thia way on dried bulbs, 

fine powder or daft- Such are the flower* of fulphur, and on thofe. taken frefh out of the ground, the former 

benjamin, &c. , have been found to fucceed the bed. For thofe taken 

Flowers, in the animal economy, 'denote womens frefh out of the ground being full of moifture, will not 
monthly purgation* or raenfes. — Nicod derives the fo loan, upon changing their element, be nourished 
word in this fenfe from jiacre, q. d. jlueri. Others fully by a new one ; and the fibres which they hid 

will have the name oc'j-tiioned hence, that women do tlruck in the ground, always rot when put into the 

not conceive till they have had their flowers ; fo that water, and new one* muft be formed in their placet ; 

thefe are a fort of forerunner* of their fruit. fo thai it requires more time for them to come to flow- 

Flowers, in rhetoric, are figures or ornaments of cring. The bulbs themfdves will not rot in this man- . 
difcourfc, by the Latins called jttfcuR. ner ; but they will never be fo ftrong as thofe which 

FLOWERING of Bulbous Plan™. Thefe plants were put into the water dry, which gradually fill 
will grow and flower in water alone, without any earth, themfelves with raoiflure from it, and regularly plump 
and make a very elegant appearance. We daily fee up. The bell method of managing the whole pro- 
this practifed in finglc roots ; but there is a method of cefs ia this : Place the bulbs at firlt only on the 
doing it with fevers! roota in the fame vcflel. Take a fur face of the water; for thus they will rftiike out 
common fmall garden-pot ; ftop the hole at the hot- their fibres mod ftrongly. When they have flood 
torn with a cork, and lute in the cork with putty, that thus fix weeks, pour in the water fo high as to cover 
lio water can get through ; then fit a board to the top them entirely, and keep them thus till they have done 
of the pot, and bore da or feven holes in it at equal flowering. 
, eJiftances, to place the bulbs in ; and as many fmaller Sometimes the roots will become mouldy in feveral 
ones near them to receive (licks, which will fervc to parts while they ftand above the water, and the clean- 
tic up the flowers. Than fill up the pot with water to ing them of it is to no pnrpofe ; for it will eat and 
the board ; and place tulips, jonquils, nard Hub's, and fpread the farther, and frequently eat through two or 
. the like plants in the root upon the holes, fo that the three of their coats. In this cafe they muft be imme- 
bottom of the roots may touch the water : thus will diately covered with water ; when the mould will be 
they all flower early in the feafon, and be much more flopped, and the roots become found, and flower aa 
beautiful than any pot of gathered flowers, and will well as thofe which never had any fuch d iftem per. If 
hll many weeks iu their full perfection. After the the roota are fuflered to remain in water all the year, 
feafon of (lowering ia over, the roota will gradually they will not decay ; but will flower again at their 
Inrink through the holes of the board, and get loofe in- proper feafon, and that as vigoroufly as thofe which 
to the water ; but, in (lead of being footled there, they* have been taken out and dried. The old fibres of 
will foon increafe in fize ; fo that they cannot return _ thofe roots never rot till they are ready to pulh forth 
through the holes, and will produce feveral off-lets. It new ones. It is found by experience, that the hya« 
it natural to try from this the conlequcncc of keeping, cinth, and many other plants, grow to a greater de- 
the roots under water during the whole time of their gree of perfection when thus in water than when in 
blowing ; and in this way they have been found to fuc- the ground. There is a peculiar fpecies of hyacinth 
ceed very well, and flower even ftronger and more called Keyfer't jrt*W ; thia never, or very rarely, pro- 
beau ti Fully. than when in the ground. They may thus, duces fecd-vefleli in the common way of flowering in 
alfo, with proper care in the degree of heat in the the ground i but it will often produce fome pods when 
room, be kept flowering from before Chriftmas till blown in water. 
1 March or April. It is nof eafy, in this lad manner, Mr Millar has intimated, .in the Philcfophical Tranf- 
to manage the keeping the boards under water, for a&ions, that bulbs fct in glafles grow weaker, and 
which reafon, it ia better to procure fome Iheet-lcad of fhould be renewed every other year : but it is found, 
about four pounds to the foot, and cut thia to the lize that, when managed in this manner, and kept under 
of the mouth of the pot. In thia there fhould be bo- water, at the time of taking them up, they are aa 
red holes tor the bulbs, and other holes fur the dicks; large, and fome of them larger, than when planted ; 
and, in order to keep the dicks quite firm, it is pro- and if thefe be dried at a proper feafon, they will flow- 
per to have another plate of lead fhaped to the bottom er, year after year, as well as frefh ones, 
of the pot, with holes in it, anfwenng to thofe of the Ranunculus and anemone roots have been found to 
upper plate made for the Hicks. The dicks will by (hoot up their ilalks very well in this way ; but the 
this means be always kept perfectly fteady ; and the flowers are ufually blaftcd, which fecms to arife from 
roots, being kept under water by the upper plate of want of free air. Pink* will flower very well in thia 
lead, will flower in the mod vigorous and beautiful manner; auriculas alfo may,' with care, be brought to 
manner imaginable.— Some have thought of adding to flower, but not ftrongly. Roles, jeflamines^and honey- 
the virtues of the water by putting in nitre in fmall fuckles, may alfo be made to flower this way, and will 
quantitiea, and others have added earth and land at the thrive and fend out fuckers ; the bed pieces to plant, 
bottom ; but it has always been found to fucceed bet- are fuckers cut off about three inches under ground, 
tcr without any addition. without any fibres. The fucculent plants may alfo be 

It may be more agreeable to fome to ufe glafs-jars raifed thia way ; for inftance, the opuntia or Indian 

in this laft method with the leads, inftead of earthen fig. If a fragment of a leaf of this plant be cut, and 

pots. The bulbs fucceed full as well as thefe ; and laid by to dry for a month till it is an nbfolute (kin, 

there is this advantage, that the progrefs of the roota at foon as ft is put in this manner into water, it be- 
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Whwa tag. p'm to plump op, tod foon fend* out fibrous root*, be carefolty cleaned from any faulnrffes it the hoi- Plowerlnf 
and prodncee new leave* ai quickly ai it would do in torn, by (craping them with the point of a knife till ^Jj, 

the found part of the bulb appear* ; dear them like- „ 



he ground. 
This is thi 



a the- more Angular In thefe fort of plants, wife from any loofe (kin*, and even take off their brown 

becaufe in their natural Hate in the ground, they fkin till they appear white ; otherwife thi* brown (kin 

cannot bear much water. Thn method of growing will tinge the water) and the growth will not faceted 

in water is not peculiar to the bulbous- rooted ones, fo well. 

but others may (Ten be raifed from feed by it. A The notches in the fide of each lead are intended to 

bean or pea, fet in this manner, will grow up to its give eafy paflage to the water, that, if there (hould be 

proper flandard, and will flower and produce pods any foulnefs or fediment in it, ou (halting it a little it 

which will ripen their feed. The Cmaller fieds may be may all run through, aod frelh water be put in it* 

alio raifed in this manner, by the help of wool to fup- place. But thi* (tufting the water need not be done 

port them. more than once or twice in a winter, a* there may be 

No vegetable t ran [planted out of the earth into wa- occafinn from the foulnefs ; and when this is done, 

t«r will thrive kindly; but any plant, whether raifed the fides of the veflcl mould be cleaned with a pain- 

from the root or feed in water, may be tranfplanttd to ter's brufh, aod rinfed out again, aod the bulb* them- 

the earth, and will fuccecd very well. It may be puf- fclres wafted, by pouring water on them at a little dt- 

fible, therefore, from this method of railing plant* ia fiance. 

water, to come at a better way than ia ufually prafti- At any time when the outer fkins of the bulbs dry, 

)ed of raifing fome roots in the earth which are fub- they are* to be peeled off, that they may not occafton 

jeft to rot there ; fuch as ancmonieS) ranunculus's, fouluefi in the water ; arirl if any dull or foul matter 

and hyacinths. A bulb dropped by chance upon the be at any time obfeeved fwimming on the furfacc, the 

ground, will ftrike out both flrouger and more nume* method i* to fill up the poc or wffcl to the rim, and 

rous fibres than thofe which are planted in the ufual let it run over : this will carry off that light foulnefs, 

way in the ground. On thi* principle, it may be and the water may afterward* be poured away to the 

proper to take out the earth of the bed where the proper flandard . 

bulb* are to ftand at the time of planting them, to Bulb* of equal bignef* mould be planted togetberiit 

(itch a depth a* they are to be placed under it when the fame pot, that they may all have the fame benefit 

fet for flowering. The bulb* are then to be fet in their of the water. Marctflus's and hyacinths do well togcr 

places, on the furfece of thi* low ground ; and to therj a* alio tulips and jonquils, and crocufe* and 

ftand there till they have (hot out then- fibre* and their fuow-draps. 

bead : then the earth is to be added over them by de- FLUDD (Robert), a famous philosopher., born in 

grecs, till they arc covered a* high above the head aa 1574. He wa* fellow of the college of phytic Ian* ia 

they are in the ufual manner of planting them ; thus 'London, and became a moll voluminous writer: he 

they would be preferred from the danger of rotting t doated greatly on the wonders of chemiftry ; was a 

and their fibres would be much (Ironger, and conic- jealous brother of the RoGcructan order; and his 

ouently they would draw more nouriihmeut, and book*, which are moftly in Latin, are aa dark and tay- 

lower better, than in the common way. The com- fterioiw in their language as in their matter. He died 

■ion method of planting thefe root* render* them 11- in 1637. 

able to be deftroyed by either extreme of a wet or a FLUID, an appellation .given to all bodies wbofe 

dry feafon. In the lira cafe, ihey immediately rot by particle* enfily yield to the loail partial prcfltuv, or 

the abundant moifture they receive ; and, in the fe- force imprefled. For the 

eond, they become dry as a flick, and mouldy} fo that Law* and Proper/it* »f Fluids. See Hvdkosta- 

tbey are infallibly totted by the firft rain that falls af- tics. 

towards. There are various .kinds of animalcules to be dif- 

The directions neceffnry to the fuccefs of the bulbs cerncd in- different fluids by the microfcope. Of many 

planted in water are thefe. When the leaden f'alfc remarkable kinds of thefe, h description, re .given under 

bottoms are fixed down tight within two or three the article Animalcule. All of thefe little cteatures 

inches of the bottom of the veffel (which i* only de- are eafily deftroyed by feparnting them .from their na- 

figrted to hold the flicks ftcady which are to fupport tural element. Naturslifls have even fallen upon shorter 

the leaves and flaiks), then lay on the lead upon which methods. A needle-point, dipped in fpirit of vitriol, 

the bulbs are to reft, placing the notched part oppo- and then iirrrucrfed into a drop of pepper-water, rea- 

ftc to that in the falfe bottom, a* near as the (licks, dily kills all the animalcules j which, though before 

when placed, will fuller it j then place toe bulb* one fri&ing about with great Inclined and activity, no 

an each hole, and fill up with water to the upper lead, fboner come within the influence of the acid particles. 

The bottom of the bulb will then touch the water ; than they fpread themfelve*, and tumble down to all 

and a* the water dimiaifhes in quantity, keep it fup- appearance dead. The like may be done by a fbluti™ 

plied with more op to the fame height lura month or of (alt.; only with thi* difference, that, by the latter 

iix weeks ; in which time the bulbs will have fhort application, they feem to grow vertiginous, turning 

ftrong fibre*. Then fill up the water about half an round and ronnd till they fall down. Tincture of 

inch above the furfacc of the lead; and, by degrees, aa fait of tartar, u fed in the fame manner, ■kill* them ft_il) 

the fibres ftrcngthen, and the plume moots from the more readily ; yet not fo, but there wall be apparent 

head, keep the water higher and higher, till at marks of their being firft lick and conruKed. luts de- 

length the whole bu8> is covered. The water is to be ftroy them aa fad as fpirit of vitriol, and human blood 

kept at this flandard till the tease* for drying them re- produceo the fame effect. Urine, faok, and fugar, all 

turns.— At the timet/ planting the bulbs, they muft dellroy them, though nc&fo 1M; Uxfikt^riiat there is 
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feme dlvwflty fit their figure* and appearances, as th«y NotwfthftaBding the'-fahulotis account* of falaman- 

■* receive th«r death* from this poifon or tlutt. The ders, it i* now weil known, that no anim*), Urge or ''"" 

point of ■ pin dipped in fpittle, prefently killed all the fmall, can bear the force of Are for any contiderabl e 

gind* of animalcule* in puddle-water, a* Mr Harrii time ; and, by parity of reafon, we are not to believe, 

fuppofes it will other animalcule* of this kind, that any infect, or embryo infeft., in any flate, can 

Alt who are acquainted with microfcopic obferva- bear the heat of boiling water for many minutes. To 

tions, know very well, that in winter, in which the proceed to inquiries on this foundation : If federal 

btft glaf&a can difcover no particle of animated mat- tubei filled with water, with a fmall quantity of vege> 

ter, after a few grains of pepper, or a fragment of a table matter, fuch as pepper, oak-bark, truffles, &c- 

plant of almoft any kind, hat been fome time in it, ani- in which, after a time, infefts will be difcovered b+ 

mats full of fife and motion are produced ; and thofe the microfcope ; and other like tubes be filled with 

in fuch numbers, a* to equal the fluid itfelf in quantt- fimple water boiled, with water and pepper boiled to- 

ty . — When we fee a numerous brood of young fifties gether, and with water with the two other ingredient?, 

in a pond, we make no doubt of their having owed all feparately boiled in it ; when ail thefe liquors come 

their origin to the fpawn, that is, to the egg* of the to a proper time for the obfervation of the microfcope, 

parents of the fame, fpocies. What are we then to all,' as well thofe which have been boiled as thofa 

think of thefe ? If we will confider the progrefs of na- which have not, will be found equally to abound with 

ture in the infect tribes in general, and efpeciaUy in infecis ; and thofe of the fame kind, in infufions of the 

fuch of them as are moft analogous to thefe, we (hall fame kind, whether boiled or not boiled. Thofe in the 

find it lefs difficult to give an account of their origin infufions which had fuflained a heat capable of deflroy^ 

than might have been imagined. ing animal-life, mutt therefore not have fubfifUd either 

A fmall quantity bf water taken from any ditch in En the water or in the matters put into it, but mull 

the fummer- months, is found to be full of little worms, hate been brought thither after the boilm * ; and it 

feeming in nothing fo much as in flee to differ from feeml by do way fo probably, as by means of fome 

the micrafcopic animalcules. Nay, water, without little winged inhabitants of the air depufiting their eggi 

thefe, expofed in open vefTels to the heat of the wea- or worms in thefe fluids. 

ther, will be always found to abound with multitudes On this it is natural to aik, how it comes to pafs, 

of them, vilible to the naked eye, and full of life and that while we fee myriads of the progeny of thefe 

motion. Thefe we know, by their future changes, winged In (efts in water, we neverfee themlelves? The 

are the fly-worms of the different fpecics of gnats, and anfwer is equally eafy, viz. becaufe we can always 

multitudes of other fly-fpecies ; and we can eafily de- place a drop of this water immediately before the fo- 

termine, that they have owed their origin only to the cus of the microfcope, and keep it there while wc are 

•ggs of the parent-fly there depofited. Nay, a clofer at leifure to examine its contents ; but that is not the 

'Obfervation wiH at any time give ocular proof of this ; cafe with regard to the air inhabited by the parent 

a* the flies may be feen laying their eggs there, and fliea of thefe worms, which is an immenfe extent in 

the eggs may be followed through all their changes to proportion to the water proper for nourifhing thefe 

the fly again. Why then are we to doubt but that the worms ; and, confequently, while the latter are clu- 

air abound* with other flies and animalcule* as minute tiered together in heaps, the former may be difperfed 

as the worms in thofe fluids j and that thefe laft are on- • and fcattered. Nor do we want inftances of this, even 

ly the fly-worms of the former, which, after a proper in infects of a larger kind. In many of our gardens, 

time fpent in that flate, will fuffer changes like thofe we frequently find vefTels of water filled with worms 

•f the larger kinds, and become flies like thofe to of the gnat kind, as plentifully, in proportion to their 

whofe eggs they owed their origin i Fid. Reaumur, fize, as thofe of other fluids are with animalcules. 

ififi. InfcB. vol. iv. p. 431. Every cubic inch of water in thefe vefTels contain* 

The differently medicated liquors made by infufions many hundreds of animals; yet we fee many cubic 
of different plants, afford a proper matter for the inches of air in the garden not affording one of the pa- 
worms of different fpecies of thefe fmall flies: and there rent flies. 

is no reafon to doubt, but that among ihefe fome are But neither are we pofitively to declare that the pa- 
viviparous, others oviparous ; and to this maybe, in a rent flies of thefe animalcules are in all ftates wholly 
great meafuic, owing the different time taken up for invifible to us ; if not fingly to be feen, there arc fome 
the production of thefe Inftfts in different fluids, ftrong reafons to imagine that they may in great clu- 
Thofe which are a proper matter for the worms of the Iters. Every one has feen in a clear day, when look-, 
viviparous fly, may be fooneft found full of them ; as, ing (ledfaftly at the (ky, that the air is in many place* 
probably, the liquor is no fooner in a flate to afford diflurbed by motions and convolutions in certain fpots. 
them proper noDrilhment, than their parents place Thefe cannot be the effect,* of imagination, or of 
them there : whereas thofe produced from the eggs of faults tn our eyes, becaufe they appear the fame to all; 
the little oviparous flies, mull, after the liquor is in a and if we coniider what would be the cafe to an eye 
proper flate, and they arc depofited in it in the form fbrmedin fuch a manner as to fee nothing fmallerthan, 
of eggs, have a proper time to be hatched, before they an ox, on viewing the air on a tnarfh fully peopled 
can appear alive. * with gnats, we muff be fenfible, that the clouds of 

It is eafy to ptove, that the animalawe find in thefe thefe infefts, though to us difti nelly enough vifiblc, 

vegetable infufions were brought thither from elfe- would appear to fuch an eye merely as the moving 

where. It is not lefs eafy to prove, that they could parcels of air in the former inftaoce do to us : and 

not be in the matter infused any more than in the wa- furely it is thence no ram conclusion to infer, that the 

ter in which it i» infufed. cafe may be the fame, and that myriads of flying in- 
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fluid, ' ft£l«, too fmall to be fingly the objects of our view, Hence we may conclude, that thofe fabftafloea which FMffij 

^HujditT. Tet are ,„' M wnat -j^ clouds .of gnats would be in the we caftjlutdt are not eflentially fo, hut only afluroe that I 

2. • former cafe. appearance in confequcnce of an intimate union with^"™ 30 ! 1 

Nervwu Fluid. See Anatomy, p. 761. col. z. the element of fire [ juft at gams aflame a fluid appear- ' J 

Elojlk Fluid*. See Asuor.oav, Am, Fixmd Air, ance on being diflblved in fplrit of wine, or fain in 

Gas, Vapour, 8tc. water. 
• l'l.UIDITY, is by Sir Iliac Newton defined to Upon the ft principle! Dr Black mentions fluidity 

be, that property of bodies by which they yield to as an efie& of heat*. The different degree! of heat " Seed- 
any force impreBed, and which have their parte very which are required to bring different bodies into a"^; 
eafily moved among one another. irate of fluidity, he fuppofei to depend on fome par- ",''*"'* 

To this definition fome have added, that the parts ticulara in the mixture and competition of the bodies 

of a fluid arc in a continual motion. This opinion is themfelves : which becomes extremely probable, from 

f up ported by the folution of faltg, and the formation of con fidering that we change the natural Hate of bo- 

tindures. If a fmall bit of faffron is thrown into a dies in this refpefl, by certain mixtures ; thus, if two 

phial full of water, a yellow tincture will fooo be metal* are compounded, the mixture it ufuatty more fiv 

communicated to the water to a confiderable height, Able than either of them fcparately. See Chemistit, 

though the phial is allowed to remain at reft ; which n° 541. 

indicates a motion in thofe parts of the fluid which It is certain, however, that water becomes wanner 

touch the faffron, by which its colouring matter is by being converted into ice \; which may feem con-tSuCnj. 

carried up. tradi&ory to this opinion. To this, however, theDoe-* 1 '™- 

With regard to water, this can fcarce be denied ; tor replies, that fluidity does not coofjft in the degree 

the conAant exhalations from its furface fhow, that of fenfible heat contained in bodies, which will affect 

there mutt be a perpetual motion in its parts from the the hand or a thermometer; but in a certain quantity 

afcent of the fteam through it. In mercury, where in- which remains in a latent ftate +. This opinion, he ( s« E» 

fenfible evaporation does not take place, it might be fupporta from the great length of time required to melt /«■*'«■'■ 

donbted ; and accordingly the Newtonian philosophers ice ; and to afcertain the degree of heat requisite to 

in general have been of opinion, that there are fome keep water in a fluid ftate, he put five ounces of wa- 

fubuances effentially fluid, from the fpherical figure of ter into a Florence flalk, and converted it into ice by 

their conftituent panicles. The congelation of mer- means of a freezing mixture ptit round the flalk. Into 

* S« &*i*cury, however, by an extreme degree of cold ", de- another flalk of the fame kind he put an equal qainti- 

monflrates "that fluidity is not eflentially inherent in ty of water cooled-down nearly to the freezing point, 

mercury more than in other bodies. , by mixing it with {how, and then pouring; it oft. la 

That fluids have vacuities in their ful>ltaace.-i» evi- this he placed a very delicate thermometer ; and found, 
dent, becaufe they may be made to diflblve certain bo- that it acquired heat from the air of the room in 
dies without fenfibly increasing their bulk. For ex- which it was placed : feveu degrees of heat were gain- 
ample, water will difiolve a certain quantity of fait 1 ed the ftrft half hour. The ice being expofed to the 
, after which it will receive a little fugar, and after that lame degree' of beat, namely, the air of a large room 
a little alum, without increafing its firft dimenfions, without fire, it cannot be doubted that it received heat 
Here we can fcarce fuppofe any thing dfe than that from the air as fall as the. water which was not fro* 
the faline particles were interpofed between thofe of zen : but, to prevent all polCbility of deception, he put 
the fluid ; and as, b]t the mixture of fait and water, a his band under the flalk containing the ice, and found 
confiderable degree of cold is produced, we may thence a dream of cold air very fenfibly descending from it, 
eafily fee why the fluid receives thefe fuhflances with- even at a confiderable diAance from the fiaik ; wbich- 
out any increafe of bulk. All fuhflances are expand- undeniably proved, that the ice was all that time ab- 
ed by heat, and reduced into lefs dimenfions by cold ; Garbing heat from the air. Neverthclrfa, it was not 
therefore, if any fubflance is added to a fluid, which till 1 1 hours that the ice. was half-melted, though in> 
tends to make it cold, the expanfion by the bulk of that time it bad abforbed fo much heat as ought to 
the fubftance added,, will not be fo much perceived as have raifed the thermometer to 140°; and even after 
if this effect bad not happened t and if the quantity it was melted, the temperature of die water was found- 
added be fmall, the fluid will contract as much, per- fcarce above the freezing point : fo that, a< the heat 
haps more, from the cold produced by the mixture, than which entered could not be found in the melted ice, 
it will be expanded from the bulk of the fait. This he concluded that it remained concealed in the water, 
alio may let us know with what thefe interftic.es be- as an eflcntial ingredient of its compaction. See Com- 
tween the particles of the fluid were filled up; namely, gelation. 

the element of fire or heat. The fall at particles, up- FLUKE, or Fioumbeo, in ichthyology. Sea 

on their folution in the fluid, have occupied, thefe fpa- Pleuhonjectes. 
ces ; and now the liquor, being deprived of a quantity FLatfrWarm. See Fasciola. 
of this clement equal in bulk to the (alt added, feck Flukk of an Anchor, that part of'it which fattens in- 

fenfibly colder. the ground. See Awe not. 

As, therefore, there is fcarce any body to be found, FLUMMERY, a wbolcfome fort of jelly made of 

but what may become filid by a fufScient degree of oat-meal. 

cold, and none but what a certain degree of heat will The manner of preparing it is a* follows. Put three 

render fluid ; the opinion naturally arifes, that fire is large handfuls of finely ground oat-meal to fteep, for 

thecaufe of fluidity in all bodies, and that this ele- 24 hours, in two quarts of fair water: then pour off 

meat it the only effentially fluid fubftance in nature, the clear water, and put two quarts of fcelh.. water i» 
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it i (train it through a fine hair-fieve, putting in two reckoned of the fame value with the coloured quartz 

"* fpooofuls of orange- flower water and a fpoonful of (ii- cryftais, by fuch collectors as only mind colour and 

gar: hoil it till it it as thick as a b ally- pudding, ftir- figure, bat to their alfo obtaining a rank among the ;_ 

ting it continually while it is boiling, that it may be precious flonet in the apothecaries and druggi its (hops." 

very frnooth. * M. Fabroni obferves, that this combination of caks* 

FLUOR) in phyfics, a fluid ; or, more properly, reout earth with the fparry acid is almoft always tranf- 

the flate of a body that was before hard or folid, but parent : it often cryftallises in regular cubes, fometimet 

it now reduced by (vSoo or fire into a flate of fluidity. fingle from one line to two inches in diameter, and 

Floor Add. See Chbhistry- Index. fometimet of an indeterminate figure. Theyarefomc- 

Fluix Aifau. See Midicine-/>u&j:. tunes of a blue colour; others, arc purple like ame- 

Ftoot-Sfar, or BIik-J«&h, called alfo fluxing fpara, thyfts j fome are of a brown colour, others opaque. 

titrefcent or glafs fpara, are a genus of foffils compofed M. Magellan fays, that fluori in general have this iin- 

of calcareous earth united with an acid of a peculiar gular property, that on being melted by the flame o£ 

kind, of which an account is given under Chemists,* ; the blow- pipe, together w![h gypfum, the lead refult> 

fee that article, per Index at Floor add. iog from both is all formed with facets on the outfide 1 

They are little harder than common calcareous fpara, hut if melted with terra pondcrofa, its furfacc is quite 

and do not Itrikc fire with fteel j nor do they effervefce round or fpbericaL 

with acids either before or after calcination. When M. Margraaf has made experiments in order to dif- 

expofed to a ftrong tire, they crack and fplit in pieces, cover the nature of thefe fionea. He afcertained (he 

but do not melt without a violent heat. Engeuftroom above-mentioned diftiaclions between them and the, 

informs us, that all of them which he tried melted gypfeoue fpara | and therefore infers, that they arc not 

pretty eafily before the blow-pipe f but be was obliged compounded of vitriolic acid with calcareous earth. He 

to take great care to prevent them from flying away obforved lingular appearances on mixing them with vi- 

before they were thoroughly heated. Their fpecific triolic and other acids, and fubjefting the mixtures to> 

gravity is from 3144 to 3175, Mntwith Handing the diflillation. 

difficulty with which they are fufed by thcinfelres, Eight ounces of the powder of a green fluor being 

however, they melt very readily in conjunction with mixed with an equal weight of pure oil of vitriol, and 

Other earths ; running into a corrofive glafs which dif- diftilled together with a graduated heat, yielded, after 

folves the ftrongeft crucibles, unlefs fome quartz or the watery part of the acid had pafled, a fine white 

fire-clay be mixed in their com poCtion. When gradu- fublimate, which arofe and adhered to the neck of the 

ally heated, they give a phofphorefcent light j but lofe retort, and even pafled into the receiver. The firft: 

this property when made red-hot. Thofe which are parts of this fubh'mate which arofe appeared like but. 

coloured, particularly the green ones, give the ftrong. ter of antimony ; and, like this butter, they melted by 

eft light.- They melt eafily with borax, and next to the heat of a live coal brought near the neck of the re- 

that with the microcofmic fait, neither of them ma- tort 1 but the parts which arofe towards the end of the 

king any eflervefcence. They duTolve in acids when operation, with the greatefl degree of heat, could not 

boiling, particularly aqua-regia ; and the fcJutions are be melted by that heat. The retort being broken, a rc- 

precipitated by an alkali even though cold, but not fo fiduum was found weighing 1 2 oa. Hence 4 02. of oil 

completely. M* Magellan informs us, that he haa fre- of vitriol remained united with the fpar. The bottom of 

quently diffelved them in boiling vitriolic acid in order the retort was obferved to be pierced with holes. Laft- - 

to get that of fluor in an aerial flate. There are three ay, the liquor which had paffed into the receiver and 

(pedes. the white fublimate, had very fenfibly a fulphureous 

1. The indurated floor is folid, and of an indeter- fmell. The fublimate, triturated a long time in a mor- 
minatc figure, of a dull texture, femiimnfpareBt, and* tar with hot diftilled water, diflolved, and pafled thro' 
full of cracks in the rock. It is of a white colour. a filter. To the filtrated liquor fome fixed alkali 

2. Sparry fluor. This has nearly the figure of fpar { being added, a precipitate was farmed ; which being, 
though, on dofe obfervation, it is found left regular; well walhed and dried, was readily melted by fire into 
nothing but its gl fly -fur face giving it the refemblance a mafs refembling porcelain. The fame excellent and, 
of fpar. It is found of various colours, viz. while, blue, accurate. chemi ft produced the fame effects upon this 
green, pale-green, violet, and yellow. none, by fubftituting, inncad of the vitriolic acid, the 

3. The cryftaHized fluor is of four kinds. 1. Ha- nitrous, marine, phofphoric, or the concentrated ace- 
ring an irregular figure, of a white, blue, or red co- tous acids. 

lour. a. Cryftalh'zed in cubes, of a yellow or violet Fivok ABmt or Utentmt, in medicine, a kind of flux, 

colour. 3. Of a polygonal fpherical figure, white or incident to women, popularly called the wkilti. See. 

blue coloured. 4. Of an octoedrnl figure, clear and Msdicixb-/«4x. 
cnlourleui. FLUSHING, an bandfome, flrong, and confides ■ 

Tbe principal ufe of Shots is for funking ores, where able town of the United Provinces, in Zealand, and in 

they wtk as very powerful fluxes, and on this account arc the ifland of Walcheren, with a very good harbour,. 

much valued. They arc found in various countries, par- and a great foreign trade. It" was pot into the hands* 

ticularly Sweden, and fome other northern countries of of queen Elizabeth for a pledge of their fidelity, and 

Europe. From this quality of melting eafily in combina- as a fecurity for the money [he advanced. It is one of 

lion with other earthy matters, they hare got the name of the three places which Charles V.'advifed Philip IL 

iuori. "'Tbe refeniblanr.ebetween.tbecolouredfluoraand to prefer ve with care. E. Long. 3.32. N. Lat. 51. 2$, 
thecompofitionsmadeofcolonredgUrs(faysCronftedt), FLUTE, an inltrument of mulic, the fimpleft o€ 

kas perhaps contributed not only to the fluori being all thofe of the wind kind. It is played on by blowing- 
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r<ttf. ' It with the mouth 1 and the tones or mjt« irrechinged Qema* Fivn, it an inftrument entirely difmat Fm 

' by Hopping and opening the holes difpofed for that from the common flute. It ia not> like that, put imo * 

purpofe along iti flde, the month to be played 1 bat the end it ftopt with \ rxL 

This is a very ancient inflnimcttt. It iu »t firrt oaf I- tompion or plug* sad the lower lip is applied to* '"' 

ed the flute & bee, from i« in old Gaalifh word figni- hale about tw6 inches and a half or three inches di, 

fying the beak of a bird or fowl, but more efpecially of ftant from the end. This inftrument it uiuilly about 

acock; the term jtutt a bee muft therefore lignify the a foot and ■•half long ; rather bigger at the upprr end 
btahdjhm t which appears very proper, cm comparing^ than the lower \ and perforated with boles, betide* thai 

it with the traverfe or German Bute. The word Suit for the mouth, the lowed of which is flopped and open- 

is derived from Jfuta, the Latin for a lamprey or fmall ed by the little finger's prcfSng 00 a href* or fame, 

eel taken in the Sicilian few, 'having feveri holes im- times a filver key, like thofe in hautboys, bafTaoni, &c. 

mediately belaw the gills on each fide, the precife num- Its found is exceeding fweet and agreeable j and fervei 

her of thofe in the front of the flute. a* a treble in a concert. 

By Merfeanos this inftrument is called thcfjfala Jul' I'lotb, or Fluyt, ia a kind of long veflcl, with 

tis, feu Jfnglua ; the loweft note, according to him, flat ribs or floor- timbers, round behind, and fwefl, 

for the treble flute, is C fa ut, and the compafa of the ed in the middle { ferviog chiefly for the carrying of 

inftrunieot 15 notes. There is, however, a flute known proviliona in fleets or fqoadront of (hips ; though it is 

by the name of the concert Jfvte, the loweft note of often ufed in merchandize. The wordjhiii, taken far 

which is F. Indeed, ever fince the introduction of the a fort of boat or refTel, is derived, according to Bottl, 

flute into concerts, the loweft note of the inftrumeut, from the ancient flottc, a little boat. In the verbal 

of what fee foever it is, has been called F ; when in procefs of the miracles of St Catherine of Sweden, in 

truth its pitch ft determinable only by its corre- the 12th century, we read Unut equina fuumunacwm 

fpoodence in refpeet of acutenefs or gravity with one mertibut magm pondtru inlrodaxa fuper mfinanenhm <ii 

or other of the chorda in the feala maxima or great Egnit fabrication, vuJgariter e£3im Jluta. Upon which 

fyfiem. the IJollandifts obferve, that in tome copies it is read 

Be (ides the true concert- flute, others of a lefs fize Jhtta, an inftrument called by the Latins ratii ; and 

were foon introduced into concerts of violins; in which that the word f/utla orfhritu arofe from Jlnlittt or vltlm, 

cafe the method was to write the flute-part in a key *• to float." 

correfpondent to its pitch. This practice was introdu- Flutes, or Flutimgs, in architecture, arepeipen- 
ced in 1710 by one Woodcock, a celebrated performer dicu lax channels or cavities cut along the (haft of a co- 
on this inftrument, and William Babell organift of the Inmn or pilaftcr. They are fuppofed to have been firii 
church of All-hallows, Bread Street, London. They introduced in imitation of tire plaits of wonicas rnbei ; 
failed, bowevfr, in procuring for the flute a reception and are therefore called by the Latinaj2rr£» and rvf<- 
into concerts of various inftniments ; for which reafon, The French call them cannelurei, as being excavations; 
one Thomas Stanefby, a very curious maker of flutes and we, Jfulei or jhdingi, as bearing fame refearolRr.ee 
and other infl ruments of the like kind, about the year to the moflcal inttrument fo called. They are chiefly 
1733, adverting to the fcale of Merfennus, in which affected in the Ionic order, in which they had their 
the loweft note was C, invented what he called the new firft rife ; though they are alfo ufed in -nil the richer 
Jxftcmt in which, by making the flute of fuch a fize orders, as the Corinthian and Compofite ; but rarely 
as to be a fifth above concert pitch, the loweft note be- in the Doric, nod fcarce ever in the Tuican. 
came Cfolfa W. By this contrivance the neceflity of FLUX, in medicine, an extraordinary iuue or evacm 
tranfpofing the flute part was taken away ; for a flute ation of fome humour. -Fluxes are various and van- 
of this Cite, adjuftcd to the fyftem above mentioned, be- oufly denominated according to their feats or the hu- 
came an octave to the violin. To further this in- *moure thus voided j as a flax of the belly, uterine flux, 
•vention of Stanefby, one Lewis Merci, an excellent hepatic flux, saliva! flux, &c. The flux of toe belly 
performer on the flute, published, about the year 1 735, is of four kinds, which have each their refpecliee de- 
fix folos for this inftrument, three of which are faid to nominations, viz. the limtiry, or Jluxui lientericui ; the 
he accommodated to MrStanefby*s new fyftem ; but celiac, crjluxiucbylofui; the (Qorrfma ; and the iltfa- 
the German flute was now become a favourite inftru- tery, or Sotdyjhm ;— all which are properly treated of 
merit, and Stanefby '1 ingenuity railed of it? effect. — in Medicine. 

One great objection indeed lies againfl this inftrument, Fltji, in hydrography, a regular periodical motion 

which, however, equally affects all perforated pipes ; of the fea, happening twice in 34 hours ; wherein 

namely, that they are never perfectly in tune, or can- the water israifed and driven violently again A the (bores. 

dot be made to play all their notes with equal exact- The flux or flow is one of the motions of the tide ; 

nefs. The utmoft that the makers of them can do ia the other, whereby the water finks and retires, is called 

to tune them to fome one key ; as the hautboy to C, the reflux or ebb. There is alfo a kind of reft or ccf- 

the German flute to D, and the Englifh flute to F; and fatinn of about half an hour between the flux and re- 

to effect this truly is a matter of no fmall difficulty, flux ; during which time the water ia at iu greateft 

The Englifh flutes made by the younger Stanefby height, called high-water. The flux ii made by the 

came the neareft of any to perfection ; but thofe of motion of the water of the fea from the equator to- 

Breffan, though excellent ia their tone, are all too wards the poles 5 which, in its progreli, ftriking_ againft 

flat in the upper octave. For thefe reafnna fome are the coefta in its way, and meeting with oppofition from 

induced to think, that the utmoft degree of proftcien- them, f wells, and where it can And paflage, as in flats, 

Cy on any of thofe inftrumepts ia not worth the labour rivers, &c. rifes up and runs into the land. This mo- 

ef attaining iu tton follows, in fome meafurc, the courfe of ■ tfce ntyoB 1 
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at it lofes er come* later every day by about three quar- which remain* in white flux it not hurtful in raoft of Fldik 

*— ' ten of an hour, or more precifely, by 48 minutest the metallic fufiooa in which this flux it employed: but '■ ' » " 

and by fo much U the motion of the moon flower than if the flux be required perfectly pure, it might eafily 

that of the fun. It is always higheft and greater! in be difcngaged from thofc extraneous matters by a long 

full moons, particularly thole of tltc equinoxes. In and ftrong calcination, without fuEon. 
fome pans, aa at Mount St Michael, it rifts 80 or go Crude Flux. By crude flux is meant the mixture of 

feet, though in the open fea it never rifes above a foot nilre and tartar in any proportion*) without detonation, 

or two 1 and in fome places, as about the More*, there Thus the mixture of equal part* of the two falls ufed 

ia no flux at all- It runa up fome river* above 110 in the preparation of the white flux, or the mixture of" 

miles. Up the river Thames it only goes 80, viz. near one part of nitre and two parts of tartar for the pre- 

to Kingfton in Surry. Above London bridge the wa- para t ion of the black flux, arc each of thtm a erode 

ttr flows four hours and ebbs eight ; and below the itux before detonation. It ha* alfo been called tubiii 

bridge, flow* five hours and ebbs feven. jinx, from its colour : but this might occafion it to 

Fltjx, in metallurgy, is fometimesufedfynonymoufly be confounded with the white flux above defcribed. 

with fujron. For inftance, an ore, or other matter, it The name, therefore, of crude flux is more convenient, 
laid to be in liquid flux, when it is completely fufed. Crude flux is detonated and alkalifed during the ' 

But the word Jlux is generally ufed to fignify cer- reductions and fufioas in which it is employed ; and ia 
tain faline matters, which facilitates the fuflon of ore*, then changed into white or black flux, according to 
and other mailer* which are -difficultly fufible in ef- the proportions of which it is compofed. This de- 
* fay* and reductions of ores. Fixed alkalis, nitre, bo- tonation produces good effects in thefc fufiona and re- 
rax, tartar, and common fait, ate the faline matter* duexions, if the fuelling and cxtravafation of the de- 
af -which fluxes an: generally compofed. But the word tonating matter* be guarded againfL Accordingly, 
jlux is more particularly applied to mixtures of different crude flux may be employed fuccefsfully in many ope- 
proportions of only nitre and tartar ; and thefc fluxes ration* ; as, for inftance, in tbe ordinary operation for 
are called by particular name*, according to the pro- procuring the rcgulus of antimony, 
portion* of thefe ingredient*, as in the following ar- Black Flux. Black flux is produced from the mix- 
dele*. ture of two parts of tartar and one part of nitre dcto- 

IVbite Flux, is made with equal parte of nitre and nated. together. A* the quantity of nitre which enter* 

of tartar detonated together, by which they are alka- into the competition of this flux is not fufficienttocon- 

lifed. The refiduum of this detonation is an alkali fume all the inflammable matter of the tartar, the aT- 

eorapoicd ef tbe alkalis of the nitre and of the tartar, kali which remains after the detonation contains much 

both which are absolutely of the fame nature. As the black matter, of the nature of coal, and is therefore 

proportion of nitre in this mixture is more than is fuf- nailed hlndcjlax. 

ficient to coaCunte entirely all the inflammable matter This flux is deEgnedly lb prepared, that it (hall con- 
of the tartar, the alkali remaining after the detonation tain a certain quantity of inflammable matter ; for it 
is perfectly white, and i* therefore called vihhcjluxi is theieby capable, not only of fealitating the fuiionof 
and as this alkali is made very quickly, it is alfo called m et allic earths like the .white flux, but nlfb of reviving 
tHtimportmtotu aliali. When a final! quantity only of thefe metals by its pblogiAoq. From this property 
white flux is made, aa a few ounce* for inftance, fome it ia alfo called rtducittg jlux ; the black flux, there- 
nitre always remains undecosnpofed, anda little of ifac fore, or crude. flux made with fuch proportions of the 
inflammable principle of the tartar, which gives a red ingredients at to be convertible into black flux, ought 
or even a black colour to fome part of the flux : but always to be ufed when metallic matters are at once 
this does not happen when a large quantity of white to be fufed and reduced, or even when de&rudive 
flux is made.; beoaufc then -tbe beat ia much greater, metal* arc to be fufed, at thefe require a continual 
This fmall quantity of undecompefed nitre and tartar f upply of phlogifton to prevent their calcination, 

FLUXIONS; : 

AMn hotj of calculation which greatly facilitate* the computations are made by tracing the comparative 
com ontarior* in the higher parts of mathema- velocities with which the parts flaw. 
tics. Sir Ifaac Newton and Mr Leibnitz contended Fig. 1. If the parallelogram ABCB be generated pr« ff 
for the honour of inventing it. It is probable they by an uniform motion of tbe line AB toward CD while CXCY. 
had both made progrefs in the fame difcovery, un- it move* fiom F£ toward*./*, while the line BF re- 
known to each other, before there via* any publication cei vet the increment Ff, and t he-figure will be inereafed ' 
on the fubject. by the ^parallelogram Fi,s the line FE .in this cafe un- 
1n' this branch of mathematics, ma gnitudrt.of every dergoes no variation. , , 
kind are fuppofed generated by motion ; a line by the The fluxion .of any magnitude at. any point is.-the 
motion ofa;point > a furface by tbe motion -oi a line, inoremsnt that it would reooive in any given dmc,fup- 
anda folid by the motion of ifurfare. And fome part poling it to iac/eafe uniformly from thai point; and 
of a figure is fuppofed generated by no uniform mo- •* tbe mtsuurea will be the fame, whatever the time 
tton ; in confequence of which, the other pan* may be, we areat liberty to fuppofc it lei than any aflignr 
inereafe uniformly or with an accelerated or retarded cd time, 
root ion, or may decreafe in any of thefe ways j and The firfl. tetter* in tbe alphabet are ufed to- repre- 
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FLUXIONS. 

fait invariable quantities ; the letters x,j, %, variable manner: the fecond fluxion ii reprefenteil by two point*, 
quantities; and the fame letters with points over them a| JJ p 

x, y, z, reprefen: their fluxion*. The increment a quantity receives by flowing for 

Therefore if AB=a, and BF=x ; Tf, the fluxion of any given time, contains meafures of all the different 
BF, will be =.*, and Ti, the fluxion of AF, =£«. order* of fluxions ) for if it increafea uniformly, the 

If the re&angle be fuppofed generated by the mil- whole increment ii the firft fluxion ; and it has no fe- 
form motion of FG towards CD, at the fame time that cond fluxion. If it increafe* with a motion uniformly 
HG moves uniformly towards AD.thepoint Gkceping accelerated, the part of the increment occafioned by 
always on the diagonal, the lines FG, HG wjll flow the firft motion meafures the firft fluxion, and the part 
uniformly ; for while B/~ receives the increment F/, and occafioned by the acceleration meafures the fecond 
KB the increment HE, FG will receive the incre- fluxion. If the motion be not only accelerated, but 
ment hg, and HG the increment hg, and they will re- the degree of acceleration continually increafed, the 
ceive equal increments in equal fuccefGve times. But two firil fluxion* are meafured as before ; and the part 
the parallelogram will flow with an accelerated motion ; of the increment occafioned by the additional degree of 
for while F flows to /, and H to K, it is increafed by acceleration meafures the third ; and fo on. Thcfe 
the gnomon KG/; out while F and H flow through meafures require to he corrected, and . 
the equal fpafces/m KL, it is increafed by the gnomon ed here to llluftrate the fubjedi. 
T.gm greater than KG/"; confequently when fluxions 
of the fide* of a parallelogram are uniform, the fluxion DIRECT METHOD. 

of the parallelogram increafes continually. A-jgwhg uutmtitj ttimg puf, to find its jsaaws 

The fluxion of the parallelogram BHGF is the two J * * * -W is *"*"» J— V 

parallelograms KG and G/ f - for though the parameter R"« !• To find the fluxion of any power o 
receives an increment of the gnomon KG/, while it* quantity, multiply the fluxion of the root by the 
Edesflowto/and K, the part ^G is owingto the ad- ponent of the power, and the product by a per 

ditional velocity wherewith the parallelogram flows du- * " " ' * " " '" ' ' " 

ving that time ; and therefore is no part of the meafure 
of the fluxion, which muft be computed by fuppofing 
the parameter to" flow uniformly a* it did at the begin- 
aing, without any acceleration. 

Therefore if the fide* of a parallelogram be x and j, 
their fluxions will be * jr ; and the fluxion of the paral- 
Jelogram *j+j*t and ifx=v, that is, if the figure be 
a fquare, the fluxion of a' will be 2xx. 

Fig. 3. Let the triangle ABC be defcribed by the 
uniform motion of DE from A towards B, the point 
E moving in the line DF, fo as always to touch the 
lines AC, CB ; while D move* from A to F, DE is 

uniformly increafed, and the Increafe of the triangle is . — -, — - 

uniformly accelerated. When DE is in the poation "V*"" « " +' lis+XaMXa'+a'ljforput^w'+x'i 
FC, it i* a maximum. As D move* from F to B, the y^ j, ave x=2*» ,- and the fluxion of *7, which is equal 
line FC decreafe*, and the triangle increafes, but with , , i. . I, ..... , 

a motion uniformly retarded, to the piopofed fluent, » &** {for wmch fnbfttutmg 

Fig. 3 . If the femieircle AFB be generated by the «■» *»"« of « and a, we have the above fluxion, 
uniform motion of CD from A towards B, while C Rule II. To find the fluxion of the product of fe. 
moves from A to G, the.line CD will increafe, but veral variable quantities multiplied together, multiply 
with a retarded motion ; the circumference alio increafes the fluxion of each by the produft of the reft of the 
with a .retarded motion, and the circular fpace i n- quantities, and the fum of the products thus arifing will 
creafes with an accelerated motion, but not uniformly, be the fluxion fought. 

the degree, of acceleration growing Ufa as CD ap- ^ ^ fluli<m „, •„ ^ + - ^ rf . 

proachei to the pofition GF. When C moves from . . P* ' J ^*\ . . J . 

GtoB,itdecieaJeswithamotioncoMinualryaccele. *T*+«rb'**/ and that of ay**, i* wr-v-rwtM+jaay 
rated, the circumference increafe* with ■ -»*™ <*'«■- +vnnx. 



nisKj which multiplied by 
lower of x left by unity thu 



the fame root left by unity than the given exponent, 
The fluxion of*' is 3sc*x,of a" «x*~~ "a; for tie 

root of a* it x, whofe fluxion is 

the exponent n, and by a power ul 

a, gives the above fluxion. i 

If x receive the increment a, it become* »-(■* i nufe 

both to the power of a, and a" becomes x"+n*"-~*a-f. 

— a"— •***+, &c. j but all the parts of the incre- 

3 

ment, except the firft term, are owing to the accelera- 
ted increafe of a" ,aud form meafurca of the higher flux- 
ions. The firft term only meafures the firft fluxion ; the 

4 4 



+JHUM. 

Rule III. To find the fluxion of a fraction— From 
the fluxion of the numerator multiplied by the deno- 
minator, fubtract the fluxion of the denominator mul- 
tiplied by the numerator, and divide the remainder by 
the fquare of the denominator. 



timially accelerated, and the area increafes with a mo- 
tion continually retarded, and more quickly retarded 
as CD approaches to B. 

The fluxion of a quantity which decreafes is to.be 
confidercd as negative. • 

When a quantity does not flow uniformly, its fluxion 
may be reprefented by a variable quantity, or a line of Thus, the fluxion of— is — 

a variable length ; the fluxion of fuch a line is called , . .■- . ■•'■ '. 

the Jtcond Jhxm of the quantity nohtft fuxion that line tcX+xy —x+j Xx _ym— xj 
it : and if it be variable, a third fluxion may be dedu- ' aJ-V ""a+tl*' 

ced from it, and higher order* from thcfe in the fame ■" 



; that of— 
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FLUXIONS. 

Xuti IV. In complex cafe*, let the particular* be nuking =0, an equation will tefult whofe root* give 

CoBeftad from the Ampl e rules , an d com bined together, the Take of* when y is a maximum or a miuimnm. 

*V iK*TT+*r'x'xXz «•,'. ^ d e te ™»»e when it !■ a maximnm and when a mi- 

The fluxion of -*- is — ^V-^ ■ — - — J tor mmmB, take the value of y, when « ia a little more than 

. , * • . . the root of the equation lo found, and it' may be per- 

the Buxton of* 11 ix*, and of t* is ajy, by Rule I. ccivcd whether it increases or decrcafei, 

and therefore the fluxion of n*y ' (by Rule II.) 2****'+ If the equation ha* an even number of equal root*, 

ly'**! from which multiplied by *,(by Rule III.) and Z wi ? lh ? neicner a maximum not minimum when iw 

fubtrafting from it the fluxion of the denominator *, fluxKm " s8 °' 

multiplied by .the numerator, and dividing the whole . ™ R0B - H. To draw a tangent to any curve. 

by the ftjuarc of the denominator, give* the above ^'&- 5- When the abfeiffa CS of a curve a 

fluxion. fovinly from A to B, the motion of the curv 

b — .v Ti-t—jn ■ ■ 1 ■' j *_ -v "^'"I if it be concave, and accelerated if convex to- 

firft, in the fame manner a. the firft from the flowing uo ; form motioili and th % 9uxion rf tfae CUfre ^ 



! wiH be- 



quantity. 

Thua the fluxion of*', 3x"i; iu fecond, 6x*'+3x*«i 
(by Rule II.) I and fo on: but if x he invariable, *=o, 
and the fecond fluxion of * 3 =6xx*. 

Pros. I. To determine maxima and minima. 

When a quantity mcreafes, itl fluxion it pofitivc ; 
when it decreafea, it ia negative ; therefore when it i* 



any 

point ia the fame at the (i union of the tangent, became 
it would defcribe the tangent if it continued to move 
equally from that point. Now if Si or C* be the fluxion 
of the bale, Cd will be the fluxion of the tangent, and 
dt of the ordinate. And becaufe the triangle* TSC, 
Qui* are equiangular, dt \ ct tt CS : ST, wherefore, 

Rule. Find a fourth proportional to the fluxion of 
the ordinate valued in termi of the abfeiffa, the fluxion 



jufl betwixt increafing attd decreaung, its fluxion ia °f tne abfciflk, and the ordinate, and it determines the 

line ST, which ia called the/ewu-tangent, and TC joined 



Rule. Find the fluxion, make it =0, whence an 
equation will refult that will give an anfwer to the que- 



tangent to the curve. 
Eiamp. Todraw a right line CT, (fig. 6.) to touch 
a given circle BCA in a point C. 

Let CS be perpendicular to the diameter AB, and 



Eiamp. To determine the dimcaflons of a cylindric , r — - ............. .--, —,. 

meafure ABCD, (fig. 4.) open at the top, which lhall put AB=a, BS=x,andSC=yi then, by the property of 

contain a given quantity (of liquor, grain, Sec.) under the circle, j* (CS*) ssBSxAS (=xXo—x) =ox—x*i 

the lcaft internal fnperfieiea poffible, whereof the fluxion being taken, in order to determine 

Let the diameter AB=-,and the altitude AJtey, the ratio of^and), wegeti^z^'-^jcomequently 

moreover, let / (3,14159, &c.) denote the periphery ■ " ' l i 
hofe diati - ' ■ 



of the circle whole diameter ia unity, and let c be the 



;i which multiplied, by r, gives^ 



given content of the cylinder. Then it will be 
--'»:: x ! (£*) the circumference 

tiplied by the altitude y, gives fixy for the concave 
erficiea of the cylinder. In like manner, the area 
■f the bale, by multiplying the feme exprefiW into £ \y) : ST ( which we alio know' frorn'othe^prfnciplat! 
- J which drawn P«01. III. To dttmrnwu fektt of contrary Jexure in 



i :>:: x : t>c) the circumference of the bale ; which, _ 3' ... , ,, . CT „„ ,„ 

multiplied by the altitude y, gives fixy for the concave fa— * =the [ubUn 8 e « ST - Whence ( O being fup- 

fuperficiea of the cylinder. In like manner, the area pofed the centre) we have OS (ia— «)-CS dl-CI 

of the *"*"* •»>■ miiln'rJBin- .k. c™. . «:-.-:_.. ■ *_\. ewn. _u_t ir. l .*?___. '.. V' ". 



of the diameter k, will be found 



J£. 



into the altitude_y, givea 1 ^' for the folid content of r, °- 7- Suppoflng C to move uniformly from A ta 

face fxy will be found =— , and confequently the *"•**•» therefbie at the point where it ceafea to be 
* convex and begins to be concave, or the oppolite way, 

Rule. Find the fecond fluxion of the ordinate in, 
terms of the abfeiffa, and make it ~o ; and from the 
equation that arifcs you get a value of the abfciflk, 
which determines the point of contrary flexure. 

Ex. Let the nature of the curve ARS be defined by 



j, _i^+ii- being put =0,we lhall get — fcX^x'wj; 



-A 



further, becaufe fx^szfte, 



nAfx'y^ic, it follows, that Sfxtiy } whence* is aHb the equation^^aV^^c./the abfciflk AF and the 
mown, and from which it appears that the diameter ordinate FG be' ' 



known, and Irom which it appears 

of the bafe mufl he juft double of the altitude. 

Fig. 7. To find the longeftand morteft ordiuatasof 
any curve, DEF, whofe equation or the relation which 
the ordinates bear to the abfcilTas is known. 

Make AC the abfciflk x, and CE the ordinate =y ; 
take a value y in terms of*, and find its fluxion ; which Whofe fluxion, or that of 

Vol. VII. Part I. B 



ordinate FG being, u ufual, reprefented by * and 3 
refpeflively). Then y, expreffing the celerifcy of the 

point r, ta the line FH, will be eqnal to— * — 2 — j 



T +2* (becaufe 



%1% 
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and* are co'nibnt) molt be -equal to nothing i that 
i«, — jaV"*x+x*=0: Whence a*x~~*= 8, a^=%x T 

64*3=ra',w»dx=ia=AFi therefore FG (= T*? 

=V a .'. From which the portion of the point G ii 
given. 

Pros. IV. Tojmd the radii of curvature. 

Th e curvature of a circle is uniform in every point, 
that of every other curve continually varying ; and it 
it meafured at any point by that of a circle whofe ra- 
dius is of fuch a length as to coincide with it In cur- 
vature in that point. 

All curves that have the fame tangent have the fame 
firft fluxion, becaufe the Bunion of a curve and its tan- 
gent are the fame. If it moved uniformly on from 
the point of contact, it would defcribe the tangent. 
And the deflection from the tangent is owing to the 
acceleration or retardation of its motion, which is mea- 
fured by its fecond fluxion : and consequently two 
curves which have not only the fame tangent, but the 
lame curvature at the point of contact, will have both 
their firft and fecond fluxions equal. It it eafily pro- 
Ten from thence, that the radius of 



IONS. 

Hence (by the lame rule) the 
Fluent of *V* will be =*' j 

That of 8x**i= j 



Tfaatof ■■*>*:=— -; 



*= ...»*•/» and* reprefent the abfeiffa, ordinate, 

and curve refpeftively. 

Ki amp. Let tbe given curve be the common para- 
bola, whofe equation \»j^o*k t i Then wfllj>=itf' I x*"" T 

as -4-i and(making* conftut) j^"-=4-X^ T x*« *"~ 

-J5-' m °""(v'.'+> , )=- v / S V> »«* 

nhe radial of curvature- \ — *»/ 7~* — 
the vertex, where x~c, will be =\a. 

INVERSE METHOD. 

from a given Jhix'wataJinJ ajbent. 
. This is done by tracing back the ftepa of tbe direct 
method. Tbe fluxion of * it x ; and therefore the flu- 
ent of x is * : but a* there is no direct method of find- 
ing fluents, this branch of the art is imperfect. We 
can aflign the fluxion of every fluent ; but we cannot 
afligu the fluent of a fluxion, unlefs it be fuch a one 
as may be producedby feme rule in the direct method 
from a known fluent. 

General Rule. Divide by the fluxion of the root, 
add unity to the exponent of the power, and divide by 
the exponent fo increafed. 

For, dividing the fluxion me — "x by x (the fluxion 
of the root ») it becomes nx* r ~' ; and, adding i to the 
anponcnt (it— i), we have wt"; which, divided by n, 
gives x", the true fluent of nx* — 'x. 



That rfyV=TJ + - 

Sometimes the fluent fo found require! to be cor- 
rected. The fluxion of x it *, and the fluxion of a+r 

is alfo *; becaufe a it invariable, and has therefore n? 
fluxion. 

Now when, the fluent of * is required, it tnuft be 
determined, from the nature of the problem, whether 
any invariable part, at a, mutt be added to the variable 

When fluents cannot be exactly found, they can be 
approximated by infinite feriet. 

Ex. Let it be required to approximate tbe fluent of 
4 ' — ,. t m an infinite feriet. 

The value of =^= p eatpreffed in a feries, is - + 

I6V7" 76V7 x * tf + &c - Wnick value being there. 

fere multiplied by x*x, and the flu ent t aken (by tbe 

common method) we aet = — +— ' . yt^*..j. 

* «+i» T iff* **■+* + 

:+ - 
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toVf a b+7 



+ Ac. 



Paoa. I. ToJlaJ tie area of any curve. 

Rule. Multiply the ordinate by the fluxion of tbe 
abfcifla, and the product gives the fluxion of the figure, 
whofe fluent it toe area of tbe figure. 

Eiamp. i. Fig. 8. Let the curve ARMH, whofe 
area yon will find, be the common parabola. Let a. 
reprefent the area, and u its fluxion. 

In which eafe the relation of A 8 (x ) and BR 0) be- 
ing exprefTed by .»*=:« (where a is the parameter) « 
thence get_T=«Vj and therefore m=R«HB (=j*) 
=sV«: whence H=f Xa**T= ffVXxisf yx (br- 

caufe^«T=y)=^XABxBR: hence a parabola is $ 
of a rectangle of the fame bate and altitude. 

Ex'AW?. 2. Let -the pi 
be of fuch a nature, that (. 

of tbe areas CSTBC and CDGSC anfwertng to soy 

two propofed abfeiuat AT and AG, mail be equal to 

the area CRNBC, whofe corcefpoBdiBg abfcifli AN » 

equal' 



ie propofed curve CSDR (fig. 9.) 
vat (fuppofing AB unity) the km 



y Google 
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equal to ATXAG, the product o fthe meafure* of the 
tiro former abfctflaa. 

Firft, in order to determine the equation cf the curve 
(which muft be known before the area can be found), let 
the ordinate! CfD and NR more parallel to themfelves 
towardi HF; and then hiring put GD=y, NR=t, 
AT=a, AG=/, and AN=u, the fluxion of the area 
CDGB will be rcpiefented by yt, and that of the area 
CRNB by **: which two exprefuont mult, by the 
nature of the problem, be equal to each other; becaufe 
the latter area CRNB exceeds the former CDGB by 
the area CSTB, which ti here considered ai a conftant 

3uantity : and it ia evident, that two exprcflions, that 
iffcr only by a conftant quantity) muft always have 
equal fluxions. 

Since, therefore,^* ia =*.u, and *=«/, by hypothefia, 
It follow!, that u-ai, and that the firft equation (by 
fubftituting for a) will become y=a%s, or jzzax, or 
h,Vdy yi — ziu, that ia, GDxAG = NR.xAN : there, 
fore, GD : NR : : AN : AG ; whence it appear*, that 
every ordinate of the curve ia reciprocally ai its corre- 
fponding abfeiffa. 

Now, to find the area of the curve fo determined, 
put ABn , BC=i, and BG=*.- then, finer AG ( i +*) 

tAB(i)::BC(*):GD {}) we have j=-y^, 
= r>X* — *i + jr'x— 



confequently u (=;/*)=■- 



*«— etc. Whence, BGDC, the area it/elf 



&c. which wai 



1.1*+* 

*" X* *» *' 

win be =*x*-— +-— —+j 

to be found. 

"Hence it appear!, that as thele are*! hive the lame 
properties as logarithms, this ferici gives an eafy me- 
thod" of computing logarithms j and the fluent may be 
found by means of a table of logarithms, without the 
trouble of an infinite ferici i and every fluxion whofe 
fluent agree! with any known logarithmic expreffion, 
may be found the fame way. Hence the fluents of 
fluxions of the following forma are deduced. 



=erhyp. log. of m+i/x'ztB* 



ION S. 

fluxion »| becaafe the triangle* OTC, OCS, 
are limilar, OT:OC::OC:;OS; whence OS 

as — , and SA=«— — = a— ■; i ; whofe 

fluxion is stag m, ; and becaufe the triangle* OTC, 
JCe are fimilar, TC {=() i TO (ss^a'+i*) : : Ce 

Now by converting this into an infinite ferie* we have the 

fluxion of the curve =/— — +— - — — &c. and con- 
«r it* *f 

fequently «=— SL+lL— *L ,+ il, &c. = A R. 

3«* S" 4 7«* 9°* 
Where, if (for example'! fake) AR be fuppofed anarch 
of 30 degrees, and AO (to render the operation more 

tafy)bt put r= unity, wcfliall have<=2 V , t =, S773T°' 
(becnufeOVi^R (i) - OA (1) : AT (*)=ViJ 
Whence, 

*' (e5(X/'r=0<f)=. 1924500 

r* (=t*Xt'=?~)x .0641 500 

'* (=^Xr'=^)=.o2i3833 

<• (=r'X/'=— )=.oo 7 , a77 

/» (=/»Xr'=-j)=.ooa 3 759 

<" (=/' i X('=y)=:.oooj63o 

And therefore AR is .5 TJiS o%- r .^2teZ?2+ 
.0641500 .0213833 0091377 -0033719 

S ' 7 + 9 n + 

■ooQ79'S 



3'-J 



The fluent of - 



.00079 1 9^.ooo!639 ' .0000879 .0000293 
raSFl >3 >5 + 17 ~ 19 + 



.0000097 .0000032 



^=hyp. log. aXx+ ^"N-x'f 

as.. 



V'lax+xx 
of -?-" — 1 hyp. log. of 



.5235987 : for the length of 
an arch of 30 degrees, which multiplied by 6 gives 
3.141592-^ for the length of the femi.periphery of 



and of - 



==hyp. Ug< ■ 



PaoB. 2. To determine tie lenglh of curvet. 

Fig. 5. Becaufe Ode is a right-angle triangle, Cf/' 
^Ce'+dt'; wherefore the fluxions of the abfcifla and 
ordinate being taken in the fame terms and fquared, 
their fum givei the fquare of the fluxion of the curve j 
whofe root being extracted, and the fluent taken, give* 
the length of the curve. 

ExiMr. To find the length of a circle from it* tan- 
gent. Make the radiua AO (fig. 5.) z=a, the tangent 
of ACx/| and iti frcant =r, the curve — «, and its 



the circle whofe radius is unity. 
Other ferie! may be deduce* 
and fecanbj .and thcCr are of 1 
which cannot be exprefled in .finite term*. 



Other feriea may be deduced from the verfed tine 
and fecanti.ud thefe are of ufe for finding fluent! 
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PnOB. 3. TaJmJ the twttfdi of a folid. 
Let the fuiface of the generating plane be multi- 
plied by the /pace it panes through in any time, the 
Siroduft will give a. folid which it the fluxion of the fo- 
ld required : the furface muft therefore be computed 
is terms of x, which reprefents the line or axis on. 
which it moves, and by its motion on which the fluxion 
is to be meafured, and the fluent found will give the 
contents of the folid. 

Examf. Let-it be propofed to find the content of 
a cone ABC, fig. 10. - 

' Put the given altitude (AD) of the cone ~a. and 
the femidiameter (BD) of its bafe =i, the folid =/, 
its fluxion =/, and the area of a circlet whofc radius 
is unity, —.[>: then the di (lance (AF) of the circle 
EG, from the vertex A, being denoted by x, we 
have, by fimilar triangles, as a : b : ; x ; F.F ( t) 



Whence in this cafe, * (ss/<r'x) 



=iS v, 



and confcquently . 



_i*l\ 



which, when x=a (= AD) 



gives =—- (zr^xBD'X-J-AD) for the content of 
the whole cone ABC: which appears from hence to be 
jutt -f of *■ cylinder of the fame bafe and altitude., 
Pros. 4. To compute tht furface of any fottd body. 
The fluxion of the furface of the folid is equal to ■ 
the periphery of the furface, by whofc motion the fo.~ 



IONS. 

Ud is generated, multiplied by its velocity 00 the -edge 
of the folid, and the computation is made as in the 
foregoing. 

Examf. Let it be propofed to determine the s corive»: 
fuperocies of a cone ABC, fig. 11. 

Then, the femidiameter of the bafe (BDorCD) 
being put =b, the flanting line or hypotbenufc AC=t, 
and FH (parallel to DC ) =y, AG = a, the furface 
= to, its fluxion = w, and p=z the periphery of a 
circle whofe diameter is unity, wg (hall, from the fimi- 
larity of the triangles ADC and Hmi, have 6 : c :: « 

{mb-.K (HA) =2.; whence i(a/*a) =^2; and 

confequently w s ^ r - . This, when j=&, becomes 
=/ri=r^xDCxAC=s the convex fuperficies of the 
whole cone ABC : which therefore is equal to a rec- 
tangle under half the circumference of. the baft and the 
flaming line. 

The method of fluxions is alfo applied to find the 
centres of gravities, and ofcillation of different bodies; 
to determine the paths defcribed by projeftiles and bo- 
dies acted on by central forces, with the laws of cen- 
tripetal force in different curves, the retardates given 
to motions performed in refilling medir, the attractions 
of bodies under different forms, the direction of wind 
which has the greater! effect on an engine, and to folre 
many other curious and. ufeful problems. 



PLY 

pi FLY, .in zoology, a large order of inferjts, .tie di- 

, ,1 1 . ftinggifhing characteriftic of. which is, that , their wings 
are transparent. By this they are diftinguiihed from 
beetles, butterflies,, gralshoppen, &c. 

Flies«re fubdivided into thofe which have four, and- 
thofe which have two wing*. 

Of thofe with four wing* there are feveral genera 
or kinds ; an the ant, apis, ichneumon, &c. See A- 
ris, Foxmici, &c * 

Of thofe with tw" wings, there are likewife feveral 
lands, as; the gad-Ay, gnat, &c. See Gad-FIj, See. 

Thofe who defire a more particular account of the 
'anatomy, generation, ftmcWc, and manifold fubdi- 
Wious of flies, may confnlt Reaumer's Hiftory of In- 
fects, torn. 4. See alfo Entomology* 
Houfe-Fir. See'Musc*. 
Pijilcnl'wl Fir. See Ethiopia, o? M. 
Fly, in mechanics, a crofs with leaden weights at 
its ends ; or rather, a heavy wheel at right angles, to 
the axis of a windlafs, jack, or the like ; by means 
of which', the fotce of the power, . whatever ■ it is, is 
■sot only preferred, but equally distributed in all parts 
of the revolution of the machine. See Mechanics. 
Ftrssfor Fifkmg; See FitBwa-Fly> - 
Vegetable Fir, a very curious, natural production 
chiefly found in the Weft. Indies. " Excepting that 
it has no wings, it refembles the. drone both in fize 
and colour more than any other Bririlh infect.. In the 
month of May it buries- itfelf in 1 the- earth, and .be- 
gins to Kgetatc. By the latter end of July, the treei 



FLY 

i> arrived at its full growth, and refembles a coral Fir- 
branch ; and is about three inches high, and bears —t—* 
feveral little pods, which dropping off become worms, 
and from thence flies, like the Brililh caterpillar." 

Such was the account Originally given- of this ex-«j Tlii 
Inordinary production.. But feveral boaes of title f«i;>*;> 
flies having been fent to Dr Hill for examination, his 
report waatbisi "-There is in Martinique a fungus of 
the clavaria kind, different in fpecies from thofe hitherto 
known. It produces foboles from its fides ; . I call it 
therefore clavaria fobolifera. It grows on putrid ani- 
mal bodies, as our fungus ex fate equina from the dead : 
horfe's hoof. The cicada is common in Martinique, 
and in it* nympha ftate, in which the old authors call 
it tettigometra : it buries itfelf under dead leaves to . 
wait ks change ; and. when the, ftafon is* no favourable, . 
many perifh. The feeds of the .cJavaria find a proper 
bed on this dead infect, and grow. Tbe.ta$tigi>mtf ia ■ 
is among the cicada? in-the Britifh mufeum^the cU- 
variaisjuft'nowknown. This is the fact, and all the 
fact.; though the untaught inhabitants fuppofe a fly 
to vegetate, and though there is- a Spanifh drawing of 
the plants growing into. a trifoliate tree, and it has 
been figured with the creature flying with thb tree 
upon its back." 

The ingenious Mr Edwards has taken notice of this 
extraordinary production in his Gleanings of Natural 
Hiltory, from which the figures on Plate CXCVI. are 
taken. 

Fir-Boat, or FSght\ a large fla-bottomed Dutch 
*- vefTtk 
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sly, vefleL -whofe burden is generally from 600 to 1100 
^y"*' tons. It ia diftioguifhed by a ftern remarkably high, 
* refembling a Gothic turret, and by very broad but- 

tock) below. 

Ftr-Co/eker, in zoology. See Muscicapa. 

Fir-Trap, in botany, a newly difcove red fen fitive 
plant. See Dionjsa Mufcipula. 

Fir-Tree, in natural hiftory, a name given by the 
common people of America to a tree, whole leaves, 
ihty fay, at a certain time of tie year produce Xti. 
On examining theft ltavea about the middle of Sum- 
mer, the time at which the flies life to be produced, 
there are found on them a fort of bags of a tough 
matter, of about the Gze of a filbert, and of a dufky 
greeniih colour. On opening one of thefe bags with 
a knife, there ia ufually found a Jingle full-grown fly, 
of the gnat kind, and a number of fmall worms, which 
in a day or two more have wings and flee away in 
the form of their parent. The tree is of the mul- 
berry kind, and its leaves are ufually very largely 
flocked with thefe infeft-baga 1 and the generality of 
them are found to contain the infects in their worm- 
Hate ; when they become winged, they Toon make their 
way out. The bags begin to appear when the leaves 
are young; and afterwards grow with them; but thty 
never rumple the leaf or injure its (hapc. They are 
of the kind of leaf-galls, and partake in all refpeclj, 
except fizc, of a f pedes we have frequent on the large 
maple, or, as it is called, the fyeamorc. 
, FLYERS, inarchiteaure,fiichftairaasgo llraight, 
and do not wind round, nor have the fteps made ta- 
pering ; but the fore and back part of each ftair 
and the cuds refpeftively parallel to one another : 



J YOU, 



} your de- 



figned height, there is a broad half fpace ; and thi 
you fly again, with fteps every where of the fame 
breadth and length as before. 

Flyer;, the performetsin a celebrated exhibition a- 
mong the Mexicans, which was made on certain great 
ftflivala.and is thus defcribed byClavigero in his Hiftory 
of that people. " They fought in the woods for an ex- 
tremely lofty tree, which, after ft rip ping it of its branches 
and bark, they brought 10 the city, and fixed in the cen- 
tre of Tome large fquare. They cafed the point of the 
tree in a wooden cylinder, which, on account of fome 
lefcmblance in its jhape, the Spaniards called a mortar. 
From this cylinder hung four ftrong ropea, which. 
fttved to fitppott a fquare frame. Iu the fpace be- 
tween' the cylinder and the frame, they fixed four other 
thick ropes, which they twifted as many times round 
the tree as there were revolutions to be made by the 
flyers. Thefe ropes were drawn through four holes, 
made in the middle of the four planks of which the 
frame confuted. The four Rrincipal flyera, difguifed 
like eagles, herons,, and other birds, mounted the tree 
with great agility, by means of-a rope which was laced 
about ft from the ground up to the frame ; from the 
frame they mounted one at a. time fuccsflively upon 
the cylinder, and after having danced there a little, 
they tied themftlvcs round with the ends of the ropes, 
which were drawn through the holes of the frame, and 
launching, with, a fpriiig from it, began their, flight 
with their wings expanded. The action oft heir bodies 
put the frame and, the cylinder in moiion ; the. frame 
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by its revolutions gradually tin twifted the cords by Firing, 
which the flyers fwung ; fo that as the ropes length- « J 
ened, ther made fo much the greater circles in their 
flight. Whilft thefe four were flying, a fifth danced 
upon the cylinder, beating a little dram, or waving a 
flag, without the fmallcft apprehenfion of the danger 
he was in of being precipitated from fuch a height. 
The others who were upon the frame (there having, 
been 10 or izperfons generally who' mounted), as foon • 
as they faw the flyers in their hit revolution, precipi- 
tated themfclve* by the fame ropes, in order to reach 
the ground at the fame time am id It the acclamations 
of the populace. Thofe who precipitated themfelves 
in this manner by the ropes, that they might make a 
ftill greater difplay of their agility, frequently palled 
from one rope to another, at that part where, on ac- 
count of the little diltance between them, it was pof- 
fible for them to do fo. The moft cflcntial point of 
this performance confifted in proportioning fo jullly 
the height of the tree with the length of the ropes, . 
that the flyers fhould reach the ground with 13 revo- 
lutions, to reprefent by fuch number their century of 
52 years, compofed in the manner we have already men- 
tioned. This celebrated diverfion is ftill in ufc in that 
kingdom j but no particular attention is paid to the 
number of the revolutions or the flyers; as the frame 
is commonly fcxagonal or octagonal, and the flyer* ■ 
6 or 8 in number. In fome places they put a rait . 
round the frame, to prevent accidents which were 
frequent after the conquelt; as the Indians became 
much given to drinking, and ufed to mount the tree 
when intoxicated with wine or brandy, and were un- 
able to keep their ftation on fo great a height, which 
was ufually 60 feet." See Plate CXCVI. 

FLYING, the progreffive motion of a bird, or other ■ 
winged animal, in the air. 

The parts of birds chiefly concerned in flying are 
the wings and tail : by the firft, the bird fultains and ■ 
wafts himfelf along ; and by the fecond, he is affift- 
ed in af trending and defcen ding, to keep his body 
poifed and .upright, and .to obviate the vacillations - 
thereof. 

It ia by the largeness and ftfength of the pectoral . 
mufcles, that birds are fo well difpofed for quick, . 
ftreog,,.and continued flying. Thefe mufcles, which - 
in men are fcarce a 70th part of .the mufcles of the ■' 
body in birds, exceed and outweigh all the other muf-' ■ 
cles taken together; upon which Mr Willoughby makes . 
this reflection, that if it be pofltble /or man to fly, , 
hia wings muft be fo contrived and adapted, that he - 
may make ufe of hia legs, and not .his arms, in ma- - 
naging them. 

The tail, MefTrs Willoughby, Ray, and many others, . 
imagine to be principally employed in ttcering and -. 
turning the body in the. air, as a rudder : but Borelli 
has put it beyond alldoubt, that this is the lead ufe of 
it, which is chiefly to aflift the bird in its afcent and . 
defcentin the airland to obviate the vacillations of the - 
body and wings: for, as to turning .10 this or that fide, . 
it is performed, by the wings and inclination of the 
body, and but very little by the help of the tail. The 
flying of a bird, in effect, is quite a different, thing 
from the rowing of a veflel. Birds do not vibrate their ■ 
wings towards the tail, ae oars are (truck towards the - 
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iMving. (tern, but waft them downwards ; nor t!oea the tail" of three ounces the fquare foot, w?R only Weigh ijij Brin; 

* the bird cut the air at right angles, as the rudder doei ounces ; whereat a quantity of air of the fame bulk , I ' 

the water; but ia difpofed horizontally, and preferves will weigh 1155yd ounces; fo that the globe will not _"' , 

the lame lituation what way foever the bird turn*, only be fullainrd la the air, but will carry with it a 

In effect, as a vefl'tl ia turned about on its centre of weight of 373fd ounces; and by incieafing the bulk of 

gravity to the right, by a briilc application of the oara the globe, without in creating the thicknefs of thc-me- 

to the loft; fo a bird, in beating the air with its right tal, he adds, a vefTel might be made to carry a much 

wing alone, towards the tail, will turn its fore-part to greater weight. — But the fallacy ia obvious: a globe 

the left. Thus pigeons changing their courfe to the of the dimenfions he de [tribes, Dr Hook mows, would 

left, would labour it with their right wing, keeping not Main the preflhre of the air, but be entitled in- 

the other almoft at reft. Birds of a long neck alter wards. Befides, in whatever ratio the bulk ofthe globe 

thei: courfe by the inclination of their head and neck ; were increafed, in the fame mult the thicknefs of the 

which altering the courfe of gravity, the bird will pro- metal, and confequently the weight be increafed: fa 

ceed in a new direction. _ that there would be no advantage in fuch augmen- 

Vbe manner of Fltinq is thus: The bird firft bends tation. Sec Aerostation. 

his legs, and fprings with a violent leap from the The fame author defcribes an engine for flying, ia- 

ground ; then opens and expands the joints of his vented by the Sicur Befnier, a fmith of Sable, in the 

wings, fo as to make a right line peipendicular to the county of Main. Fid. Phtlofiph. Colka. N° 1. 

' fides of his body: thus the wings, with all the feathers The philofophert of king Charles thefecond's reign 

therein, conflllute one continued lamina. Being now were mightily buficd about this art. The famous bi- 

raifed a little above the horizon, and vibrating the (hop Wilkins was fo confident of fuccefs in it, that he 

wings with great force and velocity perpendicularly fays, he does not queftion but in future ages it will 

agninft the fubject air, that fluid refills thofe fuccef- be asufual toheara man call forhis wings, wben he is 

lions, both from its natural inactivity and elafticity, by going a journey, as it ia now to call for hia boots. 

means of which the whole body of the bird is pro- FiriNG-Biidgt, See Bridge. 

truded. The refiftance the air makes to the with- FiriHG-Fi/b, a name given by the Euglllb writers 

drawing of the wings, and confequently the progrefs to feveral [pedes of fi[h, which by means of their long 

of the bird, will be fo much the greater, ax the waft fins, have a method of keeping themfelves out of water 

or ftroke of the fan of the wing is longer ; but aa the a confiderable time. See Exocoetus. 

force of the wing is continually diminifhed by this re- FiriNG-Pinion, is part of a clock; having a fly or 

filtance, when the two forces continue to be in tqui- fan whereby to gather air, and fo bridle the rapidity 

fiirja, the bird will remain fufpended in the fame place; of the clock's motion, when the weight defcends in the 

for the bird only afcends fo long as the arch of air ftri king part 

the wing defcribes makes a refiftance equal to the ea- FO, or Foe; sn idol of the Chinefe. He was 

e'eft of the fpecific gravity of the bird above the air. originally Worihipped in the Indies, and transported 

If the air, therefore, be fo rare as to give way with the from thence Into China, together with the fables with 

fame velocity as it is (truck withal, there will be no re- which the Indian books were filled. He is faid to have 

fiftance, and confequently the bird can never mount, rxrformedmoft wonderful things, whichtheChinefe have 

Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but defcribed in feveral volumes, and represented by cuts, 

always in a parabola. In a direct afcent, the natural SeB of Fo. See China, n° 103. 

and artificial tendency would oppofe and deftroy each Fa Kim. See Fokien. 

other, fo that the progrefs would be very flow. In a FOAL, or Colt and Fu.lt-, the young of the horfe 

direct defcer.t they would aid one another, fo that the kind. The word tak, among dealers, is understood of 

fall would be too precipitate. the male, snfi'ly is of the female. See Colt. 

Artificial Flying, that attempted by men, by the FOCUS, in geometry and conic fections, is applied 

alEftance of mechanics. to certain points in the parabola, ellipfis, and hyper- 

Tht art of flying bas been attempted by feveral per- bola, where the rays reflected from all parts of thefe 

fens in all ages. The Leucadiant, out of fuperltition, curves concur and meet. See Come SeSioitt. 

are reported to have had a cuftom of precipitating a Focus, in optics; a point in which any number of 

man from a high cliff into the fea, firft fixing feathers, rays, after being reflected or refracted, meet, 

varioufly expanded, round his body, in order to break FODDER, any kind of meat for horfes or other 

the fall. cattle. In fome places, hay and ftraw, mingled toge- 

Friar Bacon, who live J near 500 years ago, not only ther, is peculiarly denominated fodder. 

affirms the art of flying poifible, but alTurea us, that Fodder, in the civil law, ia ufed for a prerogative 

he himfclf knew how to make an engine wherein a man that the prince has, to be provided of corn and other 

fitting might be able to convey himfclf through the meats for his horfes, by the fubjects, in his warlike \ 

air like a. bird; and further adds, that there was then expeditions. 

one who had tried it with fuccefs. The fecret con- Fodder, in mining, a meafure containing 32 hun- 

fifted in a couple of large thin hollow copper-globes, dred and an half weight, though in Loudon but 10 

exhaufted of air ; which being much lighter than air, hundred weight. 

would Main a chair whereon a perfon might fit. Fa. FOENUGREEK, in botany. See Trigonella. 

Francifco Lana, in his Prodrome, Dropoffs the fame FOENUS hauticum. Where money was lent to 

thing, aa his own thought. He computes, that a round' a merchant, to be employed in a beneficial trade with 

vcffd of plate- brail, 14 feet in diameter, weighing condition to be repaid, with extraordinary intereft, in 

cab 
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lotfiiu oJe - fuch voyage was fafely- performed, the agreement 
-' „" waa'fometimea called J&»i" nautitttm, fometimes ufura 
_ maritime. But as thu gave an opening for ufurious 
and gaming contracts, 19 Geo. II. c. 37. mails, ihst 
all money lent on bottomry, Ot at rejjpondciitia, on vef- 
fels bound to or from the Eaft Indies, (hall be exprefs- 
ry lent only upon the (hip or merchandife : the lender 
to have the benefit of falvage, &c. Bhckfi. Com. II. 
459. Mil. d»Jur. Mar. 361. 

FOESIUS (Anuhus), a very learned and celebra- 
ted phyfician of the faculty of Paris, born at Mentz in 
1528. He tranfljted into Latin '.he whole worka of 
Hippocrates, judicioufly correcting the Greek text as' 
he went along; and compofed a kind of dictionary to 

him, Entitled, Oeionamia Il'tfpocratis, He tranflatcd, 

b. fide, the Commentaries of Galen upon the fecond 
book of Hippocrates ; and was the author of fomc 
other works. After practifing phytic a long time with 
great fuccefs and reputation, at Lorrain and other 
placet, he died in 1596. 

FOETOR, in medicine, (Unking or fetid effluvia 
arifing from the body or any part thereof. 

FOETUS, the young of all viviparous animals 
whilil in the womb, and of oviparous animals before 
being hatched: the name, i s-trans fe ire d by botanifta to 
the embryos of vegetable!. 

Strictly, the name is applied to the young after it 
is perfectly formed; till which time it is more properly 
called Embkyo. See Anatomy, n° 109, 1 10. 

In the human foetus are fevcral peculiarities not to be 
found in the adult ; forae of them are a* follows. 
I. The artetiea of the navel- ftring, which are conti- 
nuation* of the hypograftics, are, after the birtb f 
ihrivellcd up, and form the ligamenta urabilic. infer. 
3. The veins of the nayet-Aiing arc formed by the 
union of all the venous branches in the placenta, and 
palling into the abdomen become the falciform ligament 
of the J'ver. 3. The lungs, before being inflated with 
air, are compact and heavy, but after one infpiration 
they become light, and as it were fpongy : and it may 
be noted here, that the notion of the lungs finking in 
water before the child breathes, and of their fwimming 
after the reception of air, are no certain proofs that the 
child had or had not breathed, much lefs that it was 
murdered: for the un in (la ted lungs become fpecitically 
lighter than water a* Toon as any degree of putrefaction 
takes place in them 1 and this foon happens after the 
death of the child: betides, where the utmoft care hath 
been taken to preferve the child, it hath breathed once 
or twice, and then died. 6. The thymus gland is very 
large in the fcetua, but dwindles away in proportion as 
years advance. 7. The foramen ovale in the heart of 
a fcetua, ('»■ generally clofed in an adult. 

FOG, or Mist, a meteor, con&fting of grofs va- 
pours, floating near the furface of the earth. 

Mills, according to lard Bacon, are imperfect .con- 
delations of the air, confiding of a large proportion 
of the- air, and a fmall one of the aqueous vapour: and 
thefc happen in the winter, about the change of the 
weather from froft to thaw, or from tbaw to Jroftj but 
in the fummer, and in the fpring, from the expanfion 
of the dew. 

If the vapours, which are raifed plentifully from the 
euth and waters, cither by the four or fubtenancous 
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heat, do at their fird entrance into the atflnofphcrg Fogsgs 
ran t with cold enough to condenfe them to a confider- : ' 
able degree, their (pecific gravity is by that means ' J 

increafed, and fo they will be (topped from attending j 
and either return back in form of dew or of drizzling 
rain, or remain fufpended fame time in the form of a 
fog. Vapours may be fecn on the high grounds aa ' 

well as the low, but more efpecially about marfhy pla- 
ces. They are eafily diHipated by the wind, as alfo 
by the heat of the fun. They continue longed In the 
loweft grounds, becaufe thefe places contain moll moi- 
ilure, and are lead expofed to the action of the wind. 

Hence we may eaCly conceive, that fogs are only 
low clouds, or clouds in the loweft region of the air ; 
as clouds arc no other than fbga raifed on high. See 
Cloud. 

When fogs ftlnk, then the vapours are mixed with 
fulphurcous exhalations, which fmtll To. Objects view- 
ed through fogs appear larger and more remote than 
through the common air. Mr Boyle obferves, that 
Upon the coaft of Coromandtl, and molt maritime 

fiarts of the Ealt Indies, there are, noevvithftanding the 
teat of the climate, annual fogs fo thick, as to occaJion 
people of other nations who rtiide there, and even the 
more tender fort of the natives, to keep their houfea- 
clofc (hut up. 

Fogs are commonly pretty ftrongly electrified, a-i ap- 
pears From Mr Cavallo's observations upon them. See ' 
Electricity, n°7(S. 

FOG AGE, in the fore ft law, is rank grata not eaten' 
up in fummer. 

FOOLIETA (Oberto or Hubert), a Gcnotfe 
pried, and one of the mod learned writers of the 1 fob, - 
century. He bad a (hare in the dilturbancea that were 
raifed at Genoa, for which he was banifhed ; and died 
at Rome in 1581, aged 63. He wrote a hiltory of' 
Genoa in Italian, which is highly elieemed; and many 
wotks in Latin. 

FOGO, 01 Fu*co. See Fueoo. 

FOHI, See Fs ; and Chiha, n» 7. 

FOIBLE, a French term, frequently ufed alio in our ■ 
language. It literally figniSes weak ; and in that fenfe 
is applied to the body of animals and the parts tkere- 
of, a foible reins, foitle fight, &c. being derived front - 
the Italian_/trob&, of the Latin jtebilii, to be "lament- 
ed, pitied." 

But it ia chiefly ufed within fubftantively, to denote 
a defect or law in a perfon or thing. Thus we fay, 
Every perfon has his foible; and the great fecret con* 
fills in hiding it artfully; Princes are gained by flatter;',. 
that is their foible: The foibk of young people is plea- 
sure ; the foible of old men is avarice j the foible of 
the great and learned is vanity ; the foible of women 
and girls, coquetry, or an affectation of having gallants: 
Tou Ibould know the forte and the foible of a man- 
before you employ him : We fhould not let people ■ ' 
perceive that we know their foible. 

FOIL, in fencing, denotes a blunt fword, or one - 
that has a button at the end covered with leather, uftd.' 
in learning the art of fencing. 

Foil, among glafs- grinders, a meet of tin, with*. 
qnicktilver, or the Eke, laid an the backlldc of a looking- 
glafs, to make it reflect. See Foliating. 

Foil, among jewellers, a thin leaf of metal placed, 
uuder. 
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under a precious done, in order to make it look tranf- fcieneei, and a ftrong pafEon for arms; which laft wa F°!iri 

parent, and give it an agreeable different colour, either To inflamed by reading Cifar'a Commentaries, that be "~tH 

_ deep or pale : thus, if you want a ftone to be of a pale edified at 1 6 years of age. His father got him off, 

colour, put a foil of that colour under it ; or if you and (hut him in a monaftery : but he made hie efcape 

would have it deep, lay a dark one under It. in about two years after, and entered himfelf a fecond 

Thefe foilp are mae'e either of copper, gold, or gold time" in quality of cadet. His inclination for military 

and Giver together. The copper foils are commonly affairs, and the. great pains he took to accomplifh him- 

Jtnown by the name of Nuremberg or German fai/t ; felf in that way, recommended him to notice; and he 

-and are prepared as follows: Procure tbe thinned cop- was admitted into the ffiendftup of the firft-rate ofS- 

per- plates you can get : beat thefe plates gently upon cers. M. de Vendome, Who commanded in Italy in 

a well- polifhed anvil, with a polifhed hammer, as thin 1710, made him his aid-de-carnp, having conceived tbe 

as poSible j and placing them between two iron-plates higheft regard for him ; and foon after fent him with 

as thin as writing paper, heat them in the fire ; then part Of his forces into Lombardy. He was entirely 

boil the foil in a pipkin, with equal quantities of tartar trilled by the Commander of that army ; and no tnca- 

and fait, conftantly ftirring them till by boiling they fures were concerted, or fteps taken, without confult- 

become white; after which, taking. them out and dry- ing him. By purfuing his plans, many places were 

ing them, give them another hammering, till they are taken, and advantages gained; and fuch, in fhort, were 

made fit for your purpofe: however, care mutt be taken his fervices, that. he had a ; penfion of 400 livres fettled 

list to give the foils to mnch heat, for fear of melting; upon him, and Was honoured with the crofs of St 

nor mutt they be too long boiled, far fear of attracting Lewis. He dittinguifhed himfelf greatly, Augtift ij. 

too much fait. 1 7°5, A the battle of Caflano ; where he received a 

The manner of poKffaing thefe foils is as follows : wound upon his left hand, which deprived him of the 
Take a plate of the beft copper, one foot long and ufe of it ever after. It was at this battle that he con- 
about five or fix inches wide, polifhed to the great eft ceived the firft idea of that fyftem of columns, which 
•perfection ; bend this to a long convex, fallen it upon he afterwards prefixed to his Commentaries upon Poly- 
a half roll, and fix it to a bench or table-; then take bius. The duke of Orleans fending de Vendome agaia 
fome chalk, walked at clean as poflible, and filtred into Italy in 1706, Folard had orders to throw himfelf 
through a fine linen doth, till it be as fine as you can into Modena to defend it againft Eugene .- where, tho" 
make it; and having laid fome thereof on the lull, and he acquitted himfelf with hi* ufual (kill, he was very 
'wetted the cupper all over, lay your foils on it, and hear being affafSnated. Tbe description which he has 
with a polifhing ftone and the chalk polifh your foils given of the conduct, and character of the governor of 
till they are as bright as a looSing-glafa ; after which this town, may be found in his Treat ife of the De- 
they muft be dried, and laid up fecme from duft. fence of Places, and deferves to be read. He received 

FOKIEN, a province of China in Afia, commo- a dangerous wound on the thigh at the battle of Mil- 

dibufly fituated for navigation and commerce, part of plaquet, and was fome time after made prifoner by 

it bordering on the fea, in wlfich they catch large prince Eugene. Being exchanged in 1711, he was 

quantities of fifh, which they fend falted to other parts made governor of Bourbourg. In 1714 he went to 

of the empire. Its mores are very uneven, by reafon Malta, to affift in defending that ifland againft the 

'of the number antl variety of its bays; and there are Turks. Upon his return to France, he embarked for 

many forts built thereon to guard the coaft. The air is Sweden, having a paffionate deflre to fee Charles XII. 

not, but pure and wholefome. He acquired the efteem and confidence of that famous 

The mountains are almoft every where difpofed into general, who fent him to France to ncgociate the re- 

it kind of amphitheatres, by the labour of the inhabi- eftablilhment of James II. upon the throne of Eng- 

tants, with terraces placed one above another. The land ; but that project being dropped, he returned to 

fields are watered with rivers and fpritigs, which ifTue Sweden, followed Charles XII. in his expedition to 

out of the mountains, and which the hufbandmen Norway, and ferved under. him at the fiege of Frede- 

conriuct in fuch a manner as to overflow the fields of rickfhall, where that prince was killed, Dec. 11. 1718. 

rice when they pteafe, becaufe it thrives beft in Watery Folard then returned to France; and made hia laft 

ground. They make ufe of pipes of bamboe for this campaign in 17I9, under the duke of Berwick, in qua- 

pnrpofc. lity df colonel. Front that time he applied himfelf in- 

Tliey have all commodities in common with the reft tenfely to tbe Andy df the art military as far as it 

of China ; but more particularly mulk, precious ftones, -could be ftudied at home ; and built his theories upon 

quick filver, filk, hempen-cloth, cillico, iron, and all the foundation of his experience and obfervations on 

forts of utenfils wrought to the greatcft perfection, facts. He contracted an intimacy with count Saie, 

From other Countries they have cloves, cinnamon, pep- who, as he then declared, would one day prove a very 

K, fandal-wood, amber, coral, and many other things, great general. He was chofen a fellow of the Royal 

e capital city is Foutcheou Fou ; or, as others Society at London in 1749 ; and, in 1751, made a 

would have it written, Fucherofu. But as forFokieo, journey to Avignon, where he died in 1752, aged 83 

which molt geographers make the capital, Grofier in- years. He was the author of feveral works, theprin- 

forms us there is no fuch place. cipal of which are, 1. Commentaries upon Polybius, 

FOLARD (Charles), ah eminent Frenchman, fa- in fix volumes, 410. 2. A Book of new Difcoveries 

tooua for his (kill and knowledge In the art military, in War. 3. A Tieatife concerning the Defence of 

was born at Avignon in 1 669, of a noble family, but Places, Sic. in French. Thofe who would know mbre 

Hot a rich one. He discovered an early turn for the of this eminent foldlei , may confult a French piece, in- 

N°ia8. - titH 
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rolc-lanJ" titled, Memtum potrt fcrvir i 1'IIyloirc at M. dt Cm- mies ; and, reaching England, to macaroni clubi ; &!>* 

H vaSer de Folxrd. Ratifbint, 1751, I3B.0. till, in the end, every thing infipid, contemptible, aixi }'. 

*°j*"fj» FOLC-iands, (Snx.) copyhold lands fo called in ridiculous, in the character, drefs, or behaviour, of ^ 

- ' * the time of the Saxons, as charter- lands were called both men and women, it now fumtned up in the de- * ' 

foclmdi, Kitch. 174. Falkland ra frmj valgi or fpicable appellation of a macaroni. Folengio died fa 

Jmpularit ; the land of the vulgar people, who had no '544- 
• certain eftate therein, but held the fame, under the FOLIA, among bottnifts, particularly fignify the 

rents and fervicca accuftemed or agreed, at the will leaves of plants; thofe of flowers being cxprefTcd by 

duly of their lord the thane { and it was therefore not the word pdeli. Sec Liar. 

in writing, but accounted prtdu&i rafiktu* et igno- FOLIAGE, a clutter or altemblage of flowers, 

Spelm. of Fends, c. 5. leaves, branches, Sic. 

FOLCMOTE, or Folxmoti, (Sax. Fokgemot, Foliags, is particularly ufed for the reprefentations 

1. e. cmventtu fiopuTi), is compounded of foli, papulai, of fttch flowers, leaves, branches, rindi, &c. whether 

and molt, or gemote, eanvenire ; and figm'fied originally, natural or artificial, as are ufed for enrichments oa est 

as Sumner in his Saxon Dictionary informs us, a gc- pitals, friezes, pediments, Sec. 

neral aflembly of the people, to conilder of and order FOLIATING of Looking-glasiks, the fpn-iH- 
matters of the commonwealth. And Sir Henry Spcl- ing the plates over, after they are polifhed, with quick- 
man fays, the folcmote was a fort of annual parliament, diver, Sec. in order to reflect the image. It is per- 
or convention of the bifhops, thanes, aldermen, and formed thus : A thin blotting paper is fprcad on the 
freemen, upon every May-day yearly ; where the lay- table, and fpriukled with fine chalk ; and then a fine 
men were fworn to defend one another and the king, lamina or leaf of tin, called foil, u laid over the pa. 
and to preferre the laws of the kingdom ; and then per ; upon this is poured mercury, which is to be dif- 
confulted of the common fafety. BntDr Brady infers tributed equally over the leaf with a hare's-foot c 
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from the laws of the Saxon kings of England, that it cotton : over this is laid a clean paper, and over that 
was an inferior court, held before the king's reeve or the glafs-plate, which is preffed down with the right- 
He ward, every month, to do folk right, or comptifc hand, and the paper drawn gently oat with the left : 
fmaller differences, from whence there lay appeal to the this being done, the plate is covered with a thicker 
fuperior courts; Glofi. p. 48. Squire feems to think paper, and loaded with ■ greater weight, that the fu< 
the folcmote not diftincl from the fbircmote, or common perfluous mercury may be driven out and the tin ad' 
general meeting of the county. See hhAngl. Sax. Gov. here more clofely to the glafs. When it is dried, the 
1 jj. sj. weight is removed, and the looking-glafi is complete. 

Man wood mentions folcmote 1* a court holden in Some add an ounce of marcafite, melted by the firei 
London, wherein all the foli and people of the city did and, left the mercury mould evaporate in fmokr, they 
Complain of the mayor and aldermen, for mifgeivcm- pour it into cold water ; and when cooled, fqneezc 
Aunt within the laid city ; and this word is ftill in ufe through a cloth, or through leather. 
among the Londoners, and denotes cekbrem ex tota ci- Some add a quarter of an ounce of tin and lead to 
vita/e convtntum. Slaw's Survey. According to Ken- the marcafite, that the glafs may dry the fooner. 
net, the folcmole was a common -council of all the inha* Foliating of Globe Looting •glafitt, is done as fol- 
bitants of a city, town, or borough, convened often lows t Take five ounces of quickfilver and one ounce 
by found of bell, to the Mote Hall, or Houfe; or it was of bifmuth ; of lead an J tin, half an ounce each : lirft 
applied to a larger congrefs of all the freemen within a put the lead and tin into fufion, then put in the bif- 
county, called tbejbirc-motc, where formerly all knights muth ; and when you perceive that in fuGoa too, let 
And military tenants did fealty to the king, and elected it ftand till it is almoft cold, and pour the quickGlver 
the annual fheriff on the iftofOflober; till this popu- into it: after this, take the giafs- globe, which mu ft 
lar election, to avoid tumults and riots, devolved to the be very clean, and the infide free from dnft ; make a 
king's nomination, anno 13 1 j, 3 Edw. I. After which paper-funnel, which put into the hole of the globe, as 
the city folimote was (wallowed up in a feleft commit* near the glafs as you can, fo that the amalgam, when 
tee or common -council, and the country folimote in the you pour it in, may not fplafh, and caufe the glafs to be 
fherifPs tourn and affiles, full of fpoti; pour it in gently, and move it about, fo 

The word folimote was alfo ufed for any kind of po- that the amalgam may touch every where : if you tied 
pular or public meeting ; as of all the tenants at the the amalgam begin to be curdly and fixeG, then hold it 
court leet, or court-baron, in which fignification it was of over a gentle fire, and it will eafriy flow again; and if 
a lefs extent. Paroth. Antiq. no. you- find the amalgam too thin, add a little mote lead, 

' FOLENGIO (Theophilus), of Mantua, known al- tin, and bifmuth to it. The finer and clearer your 
To by the title of Merlin Coccaje, an Italian poet, re. globe is, the better will the looking-glaia be. 
markable for giving to a- poem a name which has been Or Shaw obferves, that this operation has confider- 
hdopted ever fince for all trifling performances of the able advantages, a* being prrformable in the cold ; and 
fame Ipecies, confiding of buffoomy, puns, anagrams, that it is not attended with the danger of poifrmous 
wit without wifdom, and humour without good-fenfe. fumes from arfenic, or other unwholesome matters, u* 
Hit poem was called The Macaroni, from an Italian frtaHy employed for this purpofe : betides, bow far it 
cake of the fame name, which is fweet to trie tslte, but is applicable to the more commodious foliating of the 
has net the leaft alimentary virtue, on the contrary common loo king- glides, and other fp-culumn, be 
yjalls the appetite and cloys the ftomach. Tliefe idle thinks, may deferve to be confidered. 
poems, however, became the reigning tafte in Italy FOLIO, in merchants books, denotes a page, or 
and in France: they gave birth to macaroni acttdo father both the right and left hand pages, thefe being . 
Vol. VII. PartL SI ex- 
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Folia exprefted by the fame figure, and correfponding to denarii, which was the ancient fefl.cri_iu.in ; and three Fl| 



each other. See Book- 



Foi 



different fu mi of eight, four, and two pound of gold, 



r>, among printers and book-Ulers, the largeft were each called fJlu. According to the account of ^^ 



form of books, when each fliect is fo printed that 
may be Sound up in two leaves only. 

FOLIS. Sec Follis. 

FOLIUM, or Leaf, In botany. See Lfaf. 

FOLKES (Martin), an Englifh antiquary, mathe- 
matician, and philoiopller, was born at Weftminftel 
about 1690; and was greatly di-tinguifhed as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society in London, and of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. He was admitted into thi 
former at 2+ years of age ; made one of their 
two years after ; named by Sir Kaac Newton 
as vice-prefident j and, after Sir Hans Sloane, 
pre.ident. There are numerous Memoirs of hi 
Philofophical Tranfadions. Coins, ancient and 



the fcholia.lt, the ounce of filver, which contained c 

miliarenfis of 60 in the poilnd, was worth 120 foliis 

of copper. The gluflbgrapher, defcribing a follis of 

250 denarii) fays it was equal to 3 1 1 pounds 6 ounces 

of copper ; and as the denarius of that age was the 

8th part of an ounce, an ounce of Giver mull liavebcui 

worth 120 ounces of copper ; and therefore the fcho- 

lialt's follis was an ounce of copper, and equal to the 

gloflugrapher's nummus. But as Conftantine'scupper 

net! money weighed a quarter of a Roman ounce, the fcW 

fclf bail's follis and the gloSTographer's nummus contained 

ime four of them, as the ancient nummus contained four 

[he afies. 

FOLLY, according to Mr Locke, con Gila in the 



dent, were a great object with him; and his lafl pro- drawing of falfe concluGons fromjuft 1 

duftion was a book upon the Engliih Silver Coin, /mm which it is diitinguilhed from madneb, which draw* 

the conqueft to his own times. He died at London juft tonclufiuna from falfe principles. 

ini7f4. Dr Birch had drawn up materials for a life of But this feems too con lined a definition ; /ol/j, in 

Mr Folkes, which are preferred at large in the Anec- its molt general acceptation, denoting a weaknef* of 

dotes of Bowyer, p. 562. el fcq. intellect: or apprehenlion, or fome partial abfurdity in 

FOLKESTONE, a town of Kent, between Dor sentiment or condua. 
ver aod Hythe, 72 miles from London, appears to FOMAHANT, in aftronomy, a liar of the firil 

have been a very ancient place, from the Roman magnitude in the confte.lation AtjUAi.1 us. 
coins and Britifh bricks often found in it. Stilling- FOMENTATION, in medicine,, is a fluid exter- 

fleet and Tanner take it for the Lapit TtluTt of Ncn- nally applied, ufually as warm, as the patient can bear 

nius. It was burnt by Earl Godwin, and by the it, and in the following manner. Two flanel cloths 

French in the reign of Edward III. It had five are dipped into the heated liquor, one of which ii 

churches, now 'reduced to one. It is a member of the wrung as dry as (Jie neceffary fpeed will admit, then 

town and port of Dover j and has a weekly market immediately applied to the part affected ;■ ic lies on no- 

and' an annual fair. It is chiefly noted for the multi- til the heat begins to go off, and the other is in read.- 

tude of filhing-boats that helong to its harbour, which nefs to apjly at the inllant in which the firft is renio- 

are employed in the feafon in catching mackerel for ved ; thus thefe fianels are alternately applied, fo » 

n ; to which they are carried by the mackerel- to keep the affefted part conftantly Gipplicd with them 



boats of London and Balking. About Michaelmas, 
the Folkeftone- barks, with others from SulTex, go a- 
way to the Suffolk, and Norfolk coafts, to catch her- 
rings for the merchants of Yarmouth and Leoftoff— 
Folkeflone gives title of Vifcowd to William Henry 
' Convene, whofe grandfather, Jacob, was fo created in 
1 747. It has been obferved of fome hills in this netgh- 



itinued 15 or 20 minutes, and r 
peated two or three times a-day. 

Every intention of relaxing and Toothing by fomen- 
tations may be anfwered as well by warm water a- 
lone as when the whole tribe of emollients are boiled 
in it; but when difcutients or antifeptics are required, 
fuch ingredients muft be called in as are adapted to 



bourhood) that they have vifibly funk and grown lower that end. 
within memory. The degree of heat mould never exceed that of pro- 

FOLKLAND, and Folkmote. See Folcland, ducinga pleafing fenfation ; great heat produces ef- 



■ FOLLICULUS, (from follis, « a bag,") a fpe- 
cies of fced-vtfTcl firft mentioned by Linnxus in his 
Deliiuatio plant*, generally confiding of one valve, 
which opens from bottom to top on one fide, and has 
no future for fattening or attaching the feeds within it. 
FOLLICULI are likew.fe denned by the fame au- 
r to be (mail glandular veffels diftended 



feels very oppoute to that intended by the ufe of fo- 
mentations. 

FONG-tahg, a city of China, in the province of 
Kiakg-Mm. It is fituated on a mountain, which. 
hangs over the yellow river, and inclofes with its walls 
feveral fertile little hills. Its jurifdidion is very ex- 
tenfivc ; for it comprehends 18 cities; 5 of which are 



which appear on the furface'of fome plants; as at the of the fecond, and 13 of the third dais. As this was 

root of water- milfoil, and on the leaves of aldrovanda. the birth-place of tbe emperor Hong>vou, chief of the 

In the former, the tefiels in queft ion are roundilh, and preceding dynaity, this prince formed a defign of ren- 

furnifhed with an appearance like two horns ; in the. dering it a famous and magnificent city, in order to 

latter, potihaped, and Semicircular. make it the feat of empire. After having cxpelledthe 

FOLLIS, or Folis, anciently fignified a little bag western Tartars, who had taken pofleffion of Chios, 

sr purfe; whence it came to be ufed for a fum of he transferred his court hither, and named the city 

money, and very different fums were called by that Ftmg-yang; that is to fay, " The Place of the Eagle'! 

name : thus the fcholiaft on the Bafiiica, mentions a fol- Splendor." His intention, as we have faid, was to 

lis of copper which was worth but the 24th part of the beautify and enlarge it; but the inequality of the ground, 

miliareniis ; the gloila. no mica;, quoted by Gronovius the fcarcity of frelh water, and above all the vicinilT 

, and others, one of (2j miliareniis, and another of 250 of bis father's tomb, made him change his defigi 
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■rg-yanj the nnanimom advice of bis principal officers, this fii ft effayi of hi* pea he confined to one of his rela- F "»- 

». prince eftablifhed his court at Nan- kino, a more beau- tio'na, who made him read the beft Latin authors, Ho- ~~~v 

oiitaine t j^ |t j at|( | commojjoug place. When he had formed this race, Virgil, Terence, Quintihan, &c. and then the 
rcfolution, a (top was put to the intended works ; the beft compositions in French and Italian. He applied 
imperial palace which was to have been inclofed by a himfcif likewife to the ftudy of the Greek authors, par- 
triple wall, the walls of the city to which a drcumfe- ticulaily Plato and Plutarch. Some time afterwards 
rencc of nine leagues were afligned, and the canals that his parents made him marry a daughter of a lieutenant- 
were begun, all were abandoned ; and nothing was fi- general, a relation of the great Racine. This young 
cifl cd but three monuments, which {till remain. The lady, befides her very great beauty, was remarkable 
extent and magnificence of thefe fufficiently (how for the delicacy of her wit, and Fontaine never com- 
what the beauty of this city would have been, had the pofed any work without contulting her. But as her 
emperor purfued hit original defign. The firft is the temper was none of the beft, to avoid diffenfion, he fe- 
toir.b of the father of Hong-vou, to decorate which nb parated himfelf from her company as often as he well 
expence was fpared ; it is called Hoanhn,OT the Royal could. The famous duchefs of Bouillon, niece to car- 
Temi. The fecond is a tower built in the middle of dinal Mazarine, being exiled to Chateau Thierri, took 
the city, which ia of an oblong form, and loo feet particular notice of Fontaine. Upon her recal, he fol- 
high. The third is a magnificent temple erected to lowed her to Paris; where, by the intereft of one of 
the god Fo. At firft it was only a paged, to. which his relations, he got a penfion fettled upon him. He 
Hong-vou retired after having loft his parents, and met with great friends and protectors amongft the moft 
where he was admitted as an inferior domeftic ; but, diltinguifhed perfons of the court, but madam de la Sa- 
baving foon become weary of this kind of life, he en- bliere was the moft particular. She took him to live 
lifted-with the chief of a band of banditti, who bad re- at lier houfe ; and it was then that Fontaine, diveited 
vailed from the Tartars. As he wag bold and enter- of domeftic concerns, led a life conformable to his 



prifing, the general made choice of him for his fon-in- difpofition, and cultivated an acquaintance with all the 

law ; foon after, he was declared his fucceflbr by the great men of the age. It was his cuftom, after he was 

unanimous voice of the troops. The new chief, feting fixed at Paris, to go every year, during the month of 

him fell' at the head of a large party, had the prefump* September, to his native place.of Chateau-Thienl, and 

tion to carry his views to the throne. The Tartars, in- pay a vifit to his wife, carrying with him Racine, Dif- 

fonned of the progrefs of his arms, fent a numerous ar- preaux, Chapelle, or fome other celebrated ' writers, 

my into the field I but he furprifed and attacked them When he has fomctimes gone thither alone by himfelf, 

With fo much impetuofity, that they were obliged to be has come away without remembering even to call 

flyj and, though ihey fcveral times returned to the upon her; but feldom omitted felling fome part o'f hia 

charge, they were ftill defeated, and at length driven lands, by which means he fquandered away a confider- 

entirely out of China. At foon as he mounted the able fortune. After the death of madame '-de la Sa- 

thionc, he caufed the fuperb temple which we have bliere, he was invited into England, particularly by 

mentioned, to be raifed out of gratitude to the Bon- madame Mazarin, and by St Evremond, who promi- 

zea, who had received him in bis diftrefs, and afiigned fed him all the fweets and comforts of life i but the 

them a revenue fufheient for the maintenance of 300 difficulty of learning the Englifh language, and the 

perfons, under 1 chief of their own feet, whom he liberality of the duke of Burgundy, prevented hit 

conllituted a mandarin, With power of governing them, voyage. 

independent of the officers of the city. This pagod About the end of the year 1692 he fell dangeroufly 

was fupported as long as the preceding dynafty lafted | ill ; and, as is cuftomary upon thefe occafions in the 

but that of the caftern Tartars, which fucceeded, fuf- Rom ifh church, he made a general confefGon of his 

fered it to fall to ruin. whole life to P. Poguet, an oratorian s and, before he 

Fono-Cheui. the name of a ridiculous fuperftition a- teC«ived the facrament, he fent for the gentlemen of 

Wong the Chinefe'. See China, n° 105. the French academv, and in their prefence declared 

FONT, among ecclefiallical writers, a large bsfon, hi* Gncere compunction for having compofed his Talesi 

in which water is kept for the baptizing of infants or a work he could not reflect upon without the greateft 

other perfons. repejitance and deteftation [ promifing, that if it mould 

Fhkt, in the art of printing, denotes a complete pleafe God to rcftore his health, he would employ hi* 

afiortment of letters, accent*, &c. ufed in printing, talents only in writing upon matters of morality at 

See Fount. piety. He furvived this illnefs two years, living in 

FONTAINE (John), the celebrated French poet, the moft exemplary and edifying manner, and died the 

ind one of the firft rate geniufcs of hi* age,- was born 13th of March 1695, being 74 years of age. Whetf 

at Chateau Thierri in Champaigne, the 8th of July tfcrjr ftripoed his body, they found next hisfkin a hair-' 

1621, of a good extraction. At the age of 19 he en- fhirt ; which gave room for the following exprelfio* 

tered amongft the Oratorian s, but quitted that order of the younger Racine 1 

18 months. after. . He was 22 years of age before he Etr-Autmdi "Jsandi tf c,mt £ «* Cilia. 

knew his own talents for poetry ; hut hearing an ode Fontaine's character is remarkable for a fimplicity, 

of MalWbe read, upon the afTafiination of Henry IV. candour, and probity, feldom to be met with. He 

hewssfo taken with admiration of it, that the poeti- waf ofSn obliging difpofition ; cultivating a real friend' 

cal fire, which had before lain dormant within him, Ship with bis brother poets and authors j and, what is 

feemed to be enjiindlcd from that of the other great very rare, beloved and elteemed by them all. Hi* 

poet. He applied himfelf to read, to meditate, to re- converfatioa was neither gay nor brilliant, efpecially 

peat, in fine, to imitate, the works of Malherbe. The when he was not among his intimate friends. ' One 

Sfa day 
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Vmtaine, day being invited to dinner at a farmer-general's, he FONTAINES (Peter Francis), a French critic, fauta 
Fontain. eat a great deal) but did not fpeak. Rifing up from mu born of a good family at Rouen in 1685. At 15, D 
■ . ■ ■ - u **k very early, un&r pretext of going to the aca- he entered into the focieiy of the Jefuits ; and at jo, p " u * 
* demy, one of the company reprefented to him that it quitted it, for the fake of returning to the woild. He ' J 
was not yet a proper time : " Well (fays he), if it ia ««> a prieft, and had a care in Normandyf but left it, 
Lot, I will (lay a little longer." He had one fon by hit and was, at a man of wit and letter*, fome time with 
wile in the year 1660. At the age of 14, he put him the cardinal d'Auvergne. Having excited fome at- 
into the handa of M. de Harley, the firft prclidcut, re- tention at Parii by certain critical production*, the 
commending to him his education and fortune. It is Abbe Bignon in 1714 committed to him the Journal 
faid t that having been a long time without feeing him, eLi Sravaus. He acquitted himfelf well in this depart- 
be happened to meet him one day vifiting, without re* mem, and wai peaceably enjoying the applanfja of tbe 

' ■ - --1 - -1 public, when hn enemies, whom by critical llri&ures 

in his Journal he had made fuch, formed an accufatian 
again il him of a moft abominable crime, and procured 
him to be imprifoned. By the credit of powerful 
friends, he waafctat liberty in 15 days: the magiftrale 
of the police took upon himfelf the trouble of j unifying 
him in a letter to the Abbe Bignon ; and this, lettir ha- 
ving been read amidlt hit ft Ho w -labourers in the Journal, 
he was unanimously re-eftablifhcd in his former credit. 
Thia happened in 172c. But with whatever repute 
he might acquit himfelf in this Journal, frequent J if- 
ild and bad rained almolt the gulls made him frequently abandon it. He laboured 
d this (implicit; 1 fo far, that he mean while in fome new periodical works, from which 



colliding him again, and mentioned 
that he thought that young man had a good deal of 
■wit and underftanding. when they told him it was 
his own fon, heanfwered in tbe mofl tranquil manner, 
"•Ha! truly lam glad on'l " An indifference, or 
rather an abfence of mind, influenced his whole con- 
dud, and rendered him often infeof;b!e to the incle- 
mency of the weather. Madame de Bouillon going 
one morning to Ye? failles, faw him, ab it rafted in 
thought, fitting in an arbour ; returning at night, the 
found him in the fame place, and in the fame attitude, 
although it u 
whole day. 

wa* fcarce fenfible of the bad e fit tie fome of his wri- he derived his great eft fame. In 1731, he began 0: 
tings might occafion, iiaiticularly his tales. In a great under the title of Nmnxilifie <!u Panuijfe, on Rcfiaaaii 
fickmfs, hiaconfdfir exhorting him to prayer and alms- fur let Quwaget meuvtaux: but only proceeded to two 
deeds : " As for alma-dt.edn (replied Fontaine), I am volumes; the work having been fnpprefied by autbo- 
not able, having nothing to give ; but they are about rity, from tbe inceflant complaints of author* ridiculed 
pnblifhiug a view edition of my Talcs, and the bookfclkr therein. About three years after, in 1735, he ob. 
owes me a hundred copies; you lhall have them to tained a new privilege for a periodical production, in- 
fell, and diftribute their amount amonglt the poor." titled, Otfennitioiu fur let Berks Metlemct ; which, af- 
Anntber time P. Poguet exhorting him to repent of tcr continuing to 33 volumes, was fupprefled again 
hit faults, " If he has committed any (cried the nurfe), in 1 743. Yet the year following, 1 744, he published 
I am lure it is more from ignorance than malice, for another weekly paper, called. Judgment fur let Oiiwagtt 
he has as much fimplicity as an infant." One time nottveaux, and proceeded to 1 1 volumes : the two hit 
having compofed a tale, wherein he made a profane being done by other handa. Ia 1745, he wasattacked 
application of tho r e words of the Gofpel, " Lord, fire with a dilbrdcr in the breail, which ended in a diop- 
lalents thou didft deliver to me/' he dedicated it, -by fy that proved fatal in five weeks. " He was (fays 
a moft ingenious prologue, to the celebrated Arnauld, M. Freron) born a fentimental per fon ; a philofnpEcr 
telling liim, it waff tofhow to polterity tbe great efleem in conduct as well as in principle; exempt from amhi- 
he had for the learned do ft or. He was not fenfible of tion ; and of a noble firm fpirit, which would not fub- 
the indecency of the dedication, and the profane ap- mit to fue for preferments or titles. In common con- 
plication of the text, till Boileau and Racine repre- verfation_he appealed only a common man ; but wlxa 
itnted it to him. He addrcfTed another, by a dedica- fubjefta of literature, or any thing out of the ordinary 
tion in the fame manner to the arebbiihop of Paris, way, wire agitated, he difcovered great force of ima. 
Hia Fablea are an immortal work, exceeding every gination and wit." Befides the periodiccl works men- 
thing in that kind, both ancient and modern, if) the tioncd above, he was the author of many others : bis 
•pinion of the learned. People of talle, the of tenet biographer gives ua no Lis thau 1 7 articles ; many of 
they read them, will find continually new beauties and them critical, fome hiltorical, and fome ttanuationi 
charms, not to be met with e It where. The defcen- from Englifh writers, chiefly from Pope, Swift, Field- 
dants of this great poet are exempted in France from ing, &c. The Abbe de la Porte, publiflied, in 1757, 
all taxes and impoGtions, a privilege which the in tea- L'EJprit de V Abhi dti Fe/itjines, in 4 volt 1 jmo ; pre- 
dants of Soi&uns to this day think it an honour to con- fixed to which it the Life of Fontaines, a catalogue of 
firm to them. l.ia works, and another catalogue of writings agtinft 

!■ ONTAINBLEAU, a town in the 10c of France, -Li in. 
Mid in the Gatinois, remarkable for ita fine palace, FONTANELLA, in anatomy, imports the qua- 

which has been the place where the kings of France drangutar aperture found betwixt the os frontis and 

-^aird to lodge when they went a-hunting. It was firft DiTa lincipitis, in children jutt born; which is alfo call 

embellifhed by Fr-incis I. and all the fuccefitvc kings tdfotu pulfatiHt. 
have added fsmething thereto; infomuch that it may FON 1'AllABI A, a fea-port i™n of Spain in Bif- 



*cw be called the tintil plcafure-houfc in the world. It 

ftanda in the rridil of a foreft, confiitiog of 26,424 ar> peniiifiila 

pentt of land, each containing too fquarc perches, am' 

each perch ttt feet. E. Lcuir. z. 33. N. L3t.40.22. 



the tcrritoiy of Guipufcoa', felted 
the fea-fhore, and on the river BidaGba. 
It isfmall, but well fortified both by nature and art; 
and has a good harbour, though dry at low- water. It 
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Fonrcaiy h built in the form of id amphitheatre, on the decli- tury, and taken under the protection of the holy fee Fonriculm 

U - vity of in bill, and furrounded on the land fide by the by pope Pafcal II. in 1106, confirmed by a bull in II 

Fonts- ^^ py tlneM1 mountain*. It is a wry impottaut 1113, and in vetted by big fucceffor* with' wry estaaor- Fow,t 

, *"" ' place, being accounted the key of Spain on that fide, dinars* privilege*. The chief of this order it a female, * 

W. Long. >. 43. N. Lat. 43. S3. who it appointed to infpec} both the monks and nunc 

FONTENAY, (John Baptiit Dlain de), a very fa- The order it divided into four province*, which are 

mo-u* painter of fruit and flown-*, was bom at Caen in tbpfe of France, Aquitainc, Auvergoc, and Bretaguc, 

1654. LuuisXIV. gave hiui a peofion, and ana- in each of which they have fcyeral priories, 
part men t in the galleries of the Louvre ; and he wat FONTICU1.US, or Fontan III a, in forgery, an 

.nominated counfellor of the Academy of Painting, ifiue, feton, or fmall ulcer, made in various nam of 

Hit fruit and Bower* have all the freuWf* and beauty the body, in order to eliminate the latent corruption 

of nature ; the very dew feems to trickle down their out of it. 

ftalks, with ail the luftre and transparency of the dia- FONTINALIA, or Font* nam, in antiquity, a 

mond, while the infects upon them feero perfectly alive religious feaft held among the Romans in honour of the 

and animated. This ingenious painter died at Pari* deities who prelidcd over fountains or fprtnga. Varro 

in 1715- obferves, that it was the cuftom to vifit the wells on 

FONrENELLE,(Bernarddt),acekbratedFrench theft days, and to caft crowns into fountain*. Scali- 

authoi, was born in 1657, and died in 1 756, when ger, in his conjecture* on Varro, takes thi* not to be 

be was near 100 years old. He difcharged tlie truft a feaft of fountains in general, a* Feflus inlinuates, 

of perpetual fecrctary to the Academy of Scii nccs a- but of the fountain which bad a temple at Rome, near 

bove 40 years with univerfal applaufc; and hi* Hiltory the Porta Capena, called alfo Parte Fuetmalii ■■ he adds, 

of the Academy of Science* throws a great light upon that it it of this fountain Cicero (peaks in hit fecund 

their memoirs, which are very obfeurc. The tloge* book De legib. The fontinalia were held en the 13th 

which he pronounced on the deceafed members of the of October. 

academy, have this peculiar merit, that they excite a FONTINALIS, wateh-mom, in botany : A go 

refpect for the frience* as well as for the author. In hus of the natural order of mufti, belonging to the 

. hi 9 poetical performance*, and the Dialogue* of the cryptogamia clafs of plants. The anthera is hopded ; 

Dead, the fpirit of Voiture was difccrnible, though the calyptra, .or covering of the anthera, felfile, inclo- 

more extended and more philofcphic^L His Plurality fed in a perichxtium ot empale-mcnt of leaflet* different 

of World*, is a work lingular in its kind ; the defign from thofe of the reft 0/ the plant- There are four 

of which was to prrfent that part of philofophy to fpecies, ail of them natives of Britain. They grow 

view in a gay and pleating drtfa. In bis more advan- on the brinks of rivulets, and on the trunk* of trees. 

ced years, he published comedies, which, though they The moft remarkable is the antipyretic*, with purple 

Ihowed the elegance of Fontenclle, were little htted for fialka. The Scandinavians line the inude* of their 

the ftage ; and An Apology for Dei Cartel's Vortices, chimney* wjth thi* inofl, to defend .them againlt the 

M> de Voltaire, who declare* him to have been the fire ; for, contrary to the nature of all otbe* roofs, 

molt univerfal genius theatre ofLouisXIV. produced, this it fcarcely capable of burning. 
fay*, " We mult eacufe ius comediei, on account of FOOD, in (be moil eitenfive Ggnificniion of tlie 

his great age ; and his Cartefian opinions, as they word, implies whatever aliment* are token into the 

were thife of his youth, when they were univerfally body, whether folid or fluid ; but, in common lan- 

received all over Europe." g u> g*< lt " generally ulcd lo ugnify only the folid part 

I'ONi'ENOY, a town or village of the AuSnan of our aliment. 
Netherlands, in the province of Haiuauk, and on tbe . We are told, tint in the full ages men lived upon 
border* of Flanders; remarkable for a battle fought acorns, berries, and fuch fruit* a* .the earth fpontanc* 
there between the allies and the French on the firil of oufly produces ; then tliey proceeded to eat the flefh 
Way 1745- The French were commanded byMarcf- of wild animal* taken in hunting; But their numbers 
chal Saxe, and the allies by the Duke of Cumber- decreaung and mankind multiplying, nectdEty taught 
land. The latter behaved with great bravery ; but them the art of cultivating the around, to frwv corn; 
through the fuperiority of the number* of the French &c. By and by they began to affign to each other! by 
army, and likewife the fuperior genera! (hip of their general coufent, portion* of land to produce them their 
commander, the allies were defeated with great (laugh, iupply of vegetables [ after thi*, rcafon fuggeftcd the 
ter. The Britifh troop behaved with aftonifhing in* expedient of domesticating certain animals, both to af. 
trepidity, at their enemies thcmfclvM owned. It is utt them in their labour* and fupply them with food, 
even (aid, that the battle wac loft through the cowar- Hogs were tbe firft animal* of the domeflic kind that 
dice of the Dutch, who failed in their attack on the appeared upon their tablet ; they held it to be ungrate- 
village of Fontcnoy, on which the event of the day ful to devour the besftt that aJfiAcd them in their la- 
depended. E. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. $0. 35. bonis. — When they began to make a free ufe of do. 

Foktihot, a village of France,'iu the duchy of Bur- medic animals, they roa&cd them only ; boiling was a 

gundy, icmarkable for a bloody battle fought there in refinement in cookery which for ages they were It ran- 

£4 ■ , between the Germans and the French, in which gers to ; and fill) living in an element men were unufed 

were killed above 100, too men; and the -German* to, were not eaten till they grew fomewbat civilized. 

were defeated. E. Long. 3. 48. N. Lat. 47. 38. Mcnclau* complains, in the Odyfley, that they bad : 

FONTE.VRAUD, or FaoniEvaox (Orderof), in been confirained to feed upon them, 
ccclcnaitical hiflury, a religion* order inttitutcd by Ro. The moft remarkable di&in&iun of food*, in a me- 

bcrt d' Arbiiflel, about the latter end of the I Ith ten- cical view, is iuu> thofe which arc already aflimilated . 
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-Food- into the animal nature, and fuch at are not. Of the tity. Difficulty of dilution does not depend fo mod. - .. 
*' " '» firft kind are animal Jubilances in general ; which if on firmnefs of texture (at ihud, from iiih of all kitds, ™ *" 
not entirely fimilar, are nearly fo, to our nature. The it more oppreffed than from firmer fubftances) u oa 
fecond comprehends vegetable*, which are much more vifcidity ; and henee it it more frequent in animal food, 
difficultly afumilated. But aa the nourifhment of all efpecially in the younger animals. 
animals, even thofe which live on other animals, can With regard to mixture .■ — There is aoinftancecf 
be traced originally to the vegetable kingdom, it ia difficult mix tare m vegetables, except in vegetable oBt; 
plain, that the principle of all nourifhment ia in vege- while animal foods, from both vifcidity and oilinefj, 
tables. efpecially the fatter meats, are refractory in this re- 
Culltm tn 1 'hough there is perhaps no vegetable which does fpeft. Perhaps the difference of animal and vegetahie 
tir Mat not afford nourifhment to fome fpecies of animals or foods might be referred to this head of mixture. Far 
jfr^'Q other; yet, with rega'rd to mankind, a very confider- vegetable food continues long in the ftomach, giting 
able diftinclion it to be made. Thofe vegetables which little ilimului : Now the fyftem is affected in ptopor- 
are of a mild, bland, agreeable tafle, are proper nou- tion to the extent of this ftimulus, which is incompa- 
rifhment ; while thofe of aa acrid, bitter, and naufeous rably greater from the animal vifcid oily food, lhaa 
nature, are improper. We ufe, indeed, feveral acrid from the vegetable, firmer, and more aqueous. How- 
fuuSances as food ) but the mild, the bland, and agrea- ever, there are certain applications to the ftomach, 
able, are in the largeft proportion in almoft every ve- which have a tendency to bring on the cold fit of i'o 
getable. Such as are very acrid, and at the fame time ver, independent of ftimulus, merely by their refrigc- 
of an aromatic nature, are not ufed at food, but as ration : an. ^ this oftener arifes from vegetable* ; as vc 
fpices or condiments, which anfwer the purpofes of fee, in thofe hot countries where intermittent* prevail, 
jaedicinc rarber titan any thing elfe. Sometime*, in- they are oftener induced from a forfeit of vegetable- 
deed, acrid and bitter vegetables feem to be admitted than of animal food. A proof of this is, that when 
as food. Thus eeleri and endive are ufed in common one is recovering of an intermittent, there it nothing 
food, though both are fubftances of confiderable acri- more apt to caufe a relapfe than cokl food, efpeciilh/ if 
mony ; but it muft be obferved, that, when we ufe taken on thofe days when the lit fbould return, sod 
them, they are previoufly blanched, which almoft to- particularly acefcent, fermentable vegetable*, as fa- 
tally deftroys their acrimony. Or if we employ other lad, melons, cucumbers, Sec. <x'ido- dukes. Sec. which, 
acrid fubftances, we generally, in a great meafure, de- according to Dr Cullen, are the moft frequent caufti 
privc them of their acrimony by boiling. In different of epidemics ; therefore) wben an intermittent is to he 
countries the fame plants grow with different degrees avoided, we fhun vegetable diet, and give animal foods, 
of acrimony. Thus, garlic here feldom enters our although their ftimulus be greater, 
foodi but in the fouthern countries, where the plants II. in the Intejtines. When the putrefcency of animal 
grow more mild, they arc frequently ufed for that pur- food has gone too far, it produces an adivc ftimulus, 
pofe. The plant which furaifhes caffada, being very cauling diarrhea*, dyfentery, *c. But thefe effect j art 
acrimonious, and even poifonous, in its recent lUte, af- but rare : whereas from vegetable food and its arid, 
fords an inftance of the Mccffity of preparing acrid which, united with the bile, proves a pretty (iron/ 
fubftances even in the hot countries : and there are ftimulus, they more frequently occur ; but, liickih, 
other plants, fuch at arum-root, which arc fo exceed- are of lefs confequence, if the refrigeration is not 
ingly acrimonious in their natural Aate, that tbey can. very great. In the autumnal feafon, when there is 1 
not be fwallowed with fafcty ; yet, when deprived of tendency to dyfentery, if it is obferved that eating of 
that acrimony, will afford good nourifhment. fruits brings it on, it is rather to be afcribed to tb»r 

The moft remarkable properties of different vege- cooling than Aimulating the inttftines. 
table fubftances at food, are taken notice of under their As to jtool — Wherever neither putrefaction noraci- 

diffcrcnt namet; here we (hall only compare vegetable dity has gone a great length, animal food keep* toe 

foods in general with thofe of the animal kind. . belly more regular. Vegetable food gives a greater 

[. In lie Stomach, they differ remarkably, in that proportion of feculent matter, and, when exGecslcd by 

the vegetables always have a tendency to acidity, while the ftomach and intellincs, is more apt to flag nate, and 

animal food of all kinds tend rather to alkalefccucy and produce flow-belly and coi'.iventfo, titan animal fliir.u- 

p u (.refaction. Some animal foods, indeed, turn mani- lating food ; which, before it comes to the great guts,, 

feftly acid before they putrify j and it has been affcrt- where ftoppage is made, has attained a putrefacaie 

ed, that fome degree of acefccncy takes place in every tendency, and gives a pn>per ftimulus : and thus [hole 

kind of animal food before digeition. This acefccncy who are coftive from the ufe of vegetables, when tbey 

of animal food,, however, never comes to any morbid have recouife to animal food are in this refpectbeiter. 
degree, but the difeafe ia always on the Gde of putre- III. In ibt blood-i-tjels. They both give a biootlof 

fcency. . Tbe acefccncy of vegetables is more frequent, the fame kind, but ot different quality. Animal fowl 

and ought to be more attended to, than tbe alkale* gives it in greater quantity, being in great part, sj iw 

fcency of animal [food ; which lafl, even in weak Ho- expreffiori is, convertible infuccum el fangviaoat, and « 

uiachs, is feldom felt 1 while acefccncy greatly affects eafy digeftion ; whereas vegetable is more watery, 

both the ftomach and fyftem. and contains a portion of unconquerable fau'ne matter, 

With regard to their difference of folutio* .■— Hta- which caufes it to be thrown out of the body by ha* 

vinefs, as it is called, is feldom felt from vegetables, excretion. Animal food affords a more denic (nonib- 

except from- tough farinaceous pafle, or the moft vifcid ting elattic blood than. vegetable ; ftrctching and »»■ 

fubftances ; while the heavineft of animal food it more ling a greater refiftance in the folds, and again tta- 

fcequendy noticed*, efpecially when in any great quail- ting their ft render aciiou. It has been fuppofcd, iw* 
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acefcency of vegetable food it carried into the blood- eft proportion, 
- vetTcla, and there exerts it* effects ; but the tendency, bitanU live chi< , 

of animal fluids is fo ftrong to aakalcfccncy, that the vigour of the feafou, theirfniallerperfpiral 

cxinenre of an acid acrimony in the blood feenu very tendency to putrefaction. 

improbable. Animal food alone will foon produce Of more, importance, however, it the following tha* 

an alkalefcent .acrimony; and if a perfon who livet the former que ft ion, viz. In what proportion animal and 

entirely on vegetables were to take no food for. a few -vegetable food ought to be mixed ? 

days, his acrimony would be alkalefcent. I. Animal food ceitainly gives moft flrength ,tr> 

IV. We are next to lake notice of the quantity of the fyilem. It is a known aphorifm of Sanetoriut, 
natrimaU ihefe different foods afford. Nutriment is that pondiu addti rabur ; which may be explained from 
of two kinds; the firft repairs tbe wafte of the folid the iuipletion of the blood- veffels, and giving 

" ' fluids, ihe chief of ' ' ■' 

is animal food is eafier converted, 
and slfo longer retained in the fyilem, and as it eon- 
tains a greater proportion of oil, it will afford both 
kiuds of nutriment more copiuufly' than vegetables. 

V. Laftly, Ji to the different degree* of ferjpirati- 
Ety of theft foods. This is not yet properly determined. 
Sanclorius conllantly fpeaks of mutton as the moll 
perfpirable of all food, and of vegetables Is checking 
perforation. This is a confequence of the different 

Stimulus thofe foods give to the llomach, fo that per- 
fons who live on vcgetablei have not their perfpiration- 
fo fuddenly excited. In time of digetlion, perfpira- 
tioo is (topped from whatever food, much more fo from 
cooling vegetables. Another reafon why vegetables 
are lefs perfpirable is, becaule their aqueo-faline juices 
determine them to go off by urine, while the more per- 
fectly mixed animal food is more equally diffufed over 
the fyftem, and fo goes off by perfpi ration. Hence 
Sanftorius's accounts may be understood ; for vege- 
table aliment is not longer retained in the hody, but 
motlly takes the courfe of the kidneys. Buth are 
equally perfpirable in this refpect, viz. that A per- 
fon living on either, returns once a-day to his ufual 
weight ; and if we confider the little nourishment of 
vegetables, and the great tendency of animal food to 
corpulency, we mult allow that vegetable is more 
quickly perfpired than animal food. 

As to the qucflion, Whether man was originally de- 
figned for animal or vegetable food, fee the 



With regard to the effects of thefc foods on men, it 
mufl be obferved, that there are no perfons who live 
entirely on vegetables. The Pythagoreans themf elves 
cat milk ; and thofe' who do fo moftly, as thefe Py- 
thagoreans, are weakly, fickly, and meagre, labour- 
ing under a conflant diarrhoea and fevera] other dif- 
eafes. None of the hardy, robufl, live on thefe ; but 
chiefly fuch as gain a livelihood by the exertion of thi 



for the performance of ftro 
lations. Mow animal food not only goes a greater 
way in fupplying fluid, but alfo gives the fluid more 
denfe and elaflic. The art of giving the utmoft flrength 
to the fyltem is bed underlined by thofe who breed 
fighting cocks. Thefe people raffe the cocks to a cer- 
tain weight, which mult bear a certain proportion to 
the other parts of the fyltem, and which at the fame 
time is fo nicely proportioned, at that, on lofing a few 
ounces of it, their flrcn/th is very considerably im- 
paired. Dr Robinfon of Dublin has obferved, that 
the force and weight of the fyftem ought to be deter- 
mined by the largenefs of the heart, and itt proportion 
to the fyilem : for a large heart will give large blood-- 
veffels, while at the fame time the vilcera are lefs, par- 
ticularly the liver ; which lad being incresfed in (ize, 
a greater quantity of fluid is determined into the cel- 
lular texture, and lefs into the fanguineous fyftem. 
Hence we fee how animal food gives flrength, by fill- 
ing the fanguiferou* veffels. What pains we now be- 
llow on cocks, the ancients did on the AthJcta:, by 
proper nourifhment bringing them to a great degree of 
flrength and agility. It is faid that men were at firft 
fed on figs, a proof of which we have from their nu- 
tritious quality : however, in this refpect they were 
foon found to. fall far ftiort of animal food ; and thus- 
we fee, "that men, in fome meafure, will work in pro- 
portion to the quality of their food. The Englifh la- 
bour more than the Scots ; and wherever men are ex- 
tide pofed to hard labour, their food fliould be animal. A - 
nimal food, although it gives flrength, yet loads the 
body } and Hippocrates long ajro obferved, that the 
athletic habit, by a fmall increafe, was expofed to the 
greatest hazards. Hence it it- only proper for bodily 
labours, and entirely improper for mental exercifes; 
for whoever would keep his mind acute and penetra- 
ting, will exceed rather on the fide of vegetable food. 
Even the body is oppreffed with animal food j a fiiH 
teal always produces dulnefs, lasinefs, and yawning ; 



i (in the Eaft Indies) factors and and hence the feeding of gameiten, whole 1 



brokers ; and this method of life is now confined to 
the hot climates, where vegetable diet, without incon- 
venience, may be carried to great excels. Though it 
be granted, therefore, that man is intended to live nn 
thefe different foods promifcuoufly, yet the vegetable 
mould be in very great proportion, Thus the Lap- 
landers are faid to live entirely on animal food ; but 
this is contradicted by the beft accounts j for Linnxus 
fays, that befides milk, which they take four, to ob- 
viate the bad effects of animal food, they ufe alfo catla, 
menyantfaet, and many other plants, copioufly. So 
there is no inftance of any nation living entirely either 
on vegetable or animal food, though there are indeed 
' fume who live particularly on ode or other in the great* 
S 



-Milt 

be ready to take advantage, ia always performed by 
avoiding a large quantity of animal food. Farther, 
with regard to the flrength of the body, animal food 
io the firft ftagc of life is hardly neceffary to give 
flrength : in manhood, when wc are expofed to active 
fcenes, it is more allowable ; and even in the decline 
of life, fome proportion of it it neceffary to keep the 
body in vigour. There are fome difeafet which come 
on in tbe decay of life, at lealt are aggravated by ft ; 
among thefe the moft remarkable is the gout. This, 
when it is in the fyitem, and does not appear with in- 
flammation io the extremities, has pernicious effects 
there, attacking the lungs, ftomach, bead, &c. Now 
to determine this to the extremities, a large proportion 
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of ariimal food ii neceffary, {Specially as the perfon ii 
' commonly incapable of much exercife. 

Animal food, although it gives Strength, ia yet of 
many hazard* to the fyltem, as it produce! plethora and 
all itt cOnfequencca. Ai a ftimului to the fsomach and 
to the whole fyftem, it excites fever, urges the circu- 
lation, and promotes the perfptration. The fyfleni, 
however, by the repetition of tliefc llimuli, is Soon worn 
put ; aod a man who hat early ufed the athletic diet, 
U tit her early carried off by inflammatory dtfeafrs, or, 
if he takea ecercife Sufficient to render that diet Salutary, 
fuch an accumulation ia made of putrescent fluids, as m 
his after-life lay* a foundation for the moll inveterate 
chronic diftempers. Therefore it ia tn be queftioned, 
whether we mould deSire this high degree of bodily 
ftrength, with all the inconTCniencca and dangers at- 
tending it. Thofe who are chiefly employed in mental 
reScarchcs, and notexpofed to too much bodily labour, 
Should always avoid an execfa of animal food. There 
is • diSeafe which feerna to require animal food, viz. 
the hyderic or hypochondriac ; and which appear* to 
be very much a-kin to the goat, affecting the alimen- 
tary canal. All people affected with thia difeafe are 
much difpofed to accScency ; which Sometime* goes fo 
iar, that no otlrcr vtgetable but bread can be taken in, 
without occaSoniog the worft confequencea. Here then 
we are obliged lo prefcrjbe an animal diet, even to thofe 
of very weak organs; for it generally oblate b the Symp- 
tom*. However, fcveral in&anccs of Scarry in excrfs 
have been produced by a long. continued ufe of thia 
diet, which it i| always unlucky to be obliged to pre- 
scribe ; and when it ia absolutely necefTary to prefcribe, 
it Should be joined with aa much of the vegetable aa 
poffible, and when a cure la performed we flwukl gra- 
dually recur to that again. 

a. Neat, let uaconfidcrthemgefef&diet. The chief 
iflcon veuiency of thia is difficulty of affimiktion ; which, 
however, in the vigorous and eaercifed, will not be Vi- 
able to occur. In warm climalei, the aflimilition of 
vegetable aliment is more eafy, fo that thin it may be 
jnore ufed, and when joined to exercife give* a pretty 
tolerable degree of ftrength and vigour ; and though 
the general rule be to favour of animal diet, for giving 
ftrength, yet there are many inltances of its being 
remarkably produced from vegetable. Vegetable diet 
has thia advantage, that it whets the appetite, and that 
we can hardly Suffer from a full meal of it. Befides 
the disorders it ia liable to produce in the prima via, 
and its falling Short to .give ftrength, there Seem to be 
no bad confequenccs it can produce in the blood-vef- 
fi-Is ; for there ia no in dance where it* peculiar acri- 
mony was ever carried there, and it is certainly left 
put finable than animal food ; nor, without the uttnoft 
indolence, and a (harp appetite, does it give plethora, 
or any of its confluences : fo that we cannot here but 
conclude, that a large proportion of vegetable food is 
ufefiil for the generality of mankind. 

There ia no error in this country more dangernnJ, 
or more common, than the neglecjt of bread : for it ia 
the fafelt of vegetable aliment, and - the bed corrector 
of animal food; and, by a large proportion of this 
alone, its bad con Sequences, when Died in a hypochon- 
driac dace, have been obviated. The French appa- 
rently liave as much animal food on their table* aa the 
Britons ; and yet, by a greater ufe of bread and the 
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dried acid fruits, it* bad effects are prevented ; and Tot'. 
therefore bread fhoutd be particularly turd by tbt *"v* d 
Englilh, as they are fo voracious of animal food. Ve- 
getable food is not only necefTary to Secure health, bat 
long life : and, as we have faid, in infancy and youth 
we Ihould be confined to it moftly ; in manhood, and 
decay of life, ufe animal food ; and, near the end, ve- 
getable again. 

There ia another que ft ion much agitated, viz. What 
art the cffcBt of variety in food? Is it necefTary and al- 
lowable, or univerfaily hurtful ? Variety of a certain 
kind feems neceffary ; as vegetable and animal foodi 
have their mutual advantages, tending to correct each 
other. Another variety, which is very proper, it that 
of liquid and folid food, which Ihould be fo managed 
as to temper each other] and liquid food, efpeciaHyof 
the vegetable kind, is too ready to pals off before kit 
properly aJSrailated, while folid food makes a long ftay. 
But this does not properly belong to the queftion, 
whether variety of the fame kind is necefTary or pro- 
per, as. in animal -food s, beef, fifh, fowl, tec. It doth 



not appear that there is any 
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this mixture or difficulty of affimilation, provided a 
moderate quantity be taken. When any inconvenience 
does arife, it. probably proceeds from this, that one of 
the particular fubftances in the'mixture, when taken 
by itfdf, would produce the fame rfftSi ,- and, indeed, 
it would appuar, that this effefi is not hetgiunedbj 
the mixture, but properly obviated by it. There arc 
few exceptions to this, if any, c. g. taking a large pro- 
portion of acefcent fubftances with milk. The cold- 
nefa, &c. acidity, flatulency, &c. may appear; and it 
is poffible that the coagulum, from the acefcency of 
the vegetable.!, being fomewhat ftronger induced, may 
give occafion to too long retention in the ftomach, aod 
to acidity in too great degree. Again, the mil tint of 
fifh and milk often occafions inconvenience*. The 
theory of this ia difficult, though, from univerfal con- 
tent, it muft certainly be juft. Can we fuppofe that 
£lh gives occafion to Such a coagulum as runnel '. If 
it does fo, it may produce bad cffe&a. Befides, tifhet 
approach fomewhat to vegetables, in giving little fti- 
mului 1 and are accufed of the fame bad cffedi ai 
thefe, viz. bringing on the cold fit of fever. 

Thus much may be faid fur variety. But it alfo 
has it* disadvantages, provoking to gluttony ; ihii, 
and the art of cookery, making men take in more than 
they propeily can digeft : aod hence, perhaps, very 
jurtly, phyGciaoa have univerfaily almoil preferred Sim- 
plicity of diet; for, in Spite of rules, man's eating will 
only be meafured by his appetite, and Satiety is Sooner 
produced by one than by many fubftances. But this 
IS fo far from being an argument againft variety, that 
tt is one for it, as the only way of avoiding a full mtal 
of animal-food, and its bad effects, is by presenting a 
quantity of vegetables. Another mean of preventing 
the bad effefts of animal- food, is to take a large pro- 
portion of liquid ; and hence the bad effects of ani- 
mal-.food are lefs felt in Scotland, on account of their 
drinking much with it, and uSing broths, which are at 
once excellent correctors of animal-food and preven- 
tives of gluttony. 

With regard to the difference* between mm at. 
toons, properly fo called, the firit regards their fallibi- 
lity. 
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lily, d*p*ttding on • lax or firm ttature of their diftc- proof of enr rrg»rd to foIuJrility, la our rejecting the rV«4. 
■ rent kind*, firmer part* of animal-food, at bull-beef, and generally ' '"'"' 
I. Solubility of animal food feems to deferve lefa carnivorous snimais. 
attention than ti commonly imagined; for there arc a. It* effects with regard to fallibility feera alfo to 
many inftaoce* of perfonaof a weak ftomach incapable he the foundation of our choice between fat and l:an, 
of breaking down the texture of vegetables, or even of yamg and old naut. In the lean, although perhaps, 
diflbfving a light pudding, to whom hung beef, or a . a tingle fibre might be fuficiently tender, yet thefe, 
piece of bam, wa* very grateful and eafilv digefted. when coDefted in fafeiculi, are very firm and compact, 
None of the theorie* giren for the folution of animal- and of difficult folution -, whereas in the fat there » a- 
food in the human ftomach' Teem to hove explained greater number of vcuels, a greater quantity of juice, 
that procela fulficiently. Long ago hai been dticarded more interpofition of cellular fubftance, and confe. 
the (uppofition of an a&ive ccrrnfive menftrnum there | quentry more folubility. Agaia, in yoang animals, 
•ad alfo the dodrioe of trit oration, for which, indeed, there is probably the fame number of fibres a* in th« 
there feems no mechantfm in the human body; and, older, but thefe more connected : whereas, in the 
rill lately, phyfieian* commonly agreed with Botrlianve older, the growth depending on the feparation of 
in fuppofing nothing more to be nccefiary than a wa- thefe, and the increaf* of vr.flil» and cellular fubilance, 
tery men 11 mum, moderate heat, and frequent agita- the, texture is lef* firm and morefoluble; which qua- 
tion. This will account for folution in fome cafe*, but litiw, with regard to the ftomach, are at that time; 
not entirely. Let us try to imitate it out of the body too incraafed, by the increased alkalefcency of the ani- 
with the fame circumftance*, and in ten time* the time mal. To thii alfo miy be referred our choice of Ca- 
in which the food i* duTolved in the ftomach we (hall ftrated animals, via. on account of their difpoStion to 
not be able to bring about the fame change*. Take fatten after the operation. 

the coagulated white of an egg, which almoft every 3. It is with a view to the folubility, that we make 
body can eajily digeft, and yet no artifice (hall be able a choice between meat* recently killed,- and thofe 
to diffolve it. Hence, then, we are led to feck another which have been kept for fome time. Aa foon as 
«aufe for folution, we. fermentation ; a notion, indeed, meat is killed, the putrefactive procefs begins; which 
formerly embraced, but, on the introduction of me- commonly we allow to proceed far a little, a* that 
chanical philosophy, indufirioufly banifhed, with every procefs is the moft effectual breaker down of animal 
other fuppofition of that procefs taking place at all in matters, and a great affiilance to folution. The length 
the animal economy. of lime during which meat ought to be kept, is pro- 
Many of tbe ancients imagined this fermentation to portioned to the meat's tendency to undergo the pu- 
ce putrefactive, fiat this we deny, a* an acid U pro- trid fermentation, and the degree of thofc circum- 
ducedj though hence the fermentation might be rec- ftances which favour it: Thus, in the torrid zone, 
koncd the vinous, which, however, feemi always to be where meat cannot be kept above four or five hours,* 
morbid. Neither, indeed, is the fermentation purely it i* nfed much more recent than in thefe northern 
avert on*, but modified by ffutrefcence , for Pitngtc has climate*. 

otifervrd, that animal- matters raife and eve* expede 4. Bti&dor roafltd meat* create a difference of fo- 

the acetous procefs. Tlie fermentation, then, ia the tution. By boiling we extract the juices iaterpofed 

ftomach is of a mixed nature, between the acetou* and between the fibres, approximate them more to each 

putrefactive, mutually modifying each other; taomgh, other, and render them of more difficult folubility ) 

indeed, in the iatehUnes, fumewhnt of the putrefactive which is mcreafed too by the extraction of the juicee, 

teems to take place, aa may be obferved from the which arc much more alkalefcent than tbe fibre* : but 

ftateof tbe feces broke down, and from tbe little dif- when we want to avoid the ftimulus of alkalefcenl 

poution of fuch fubftance* to be fo, which are not food, and tbe quick folution, as in fome cafes of dif- 

liable to the pubrefaexive procefs, a* the firmer parts of cafe, the roatled is not tobechofen. Ofroaftedmeat 

vegetables, Ate. Upon this view folution feems to bo it may be anted, which are more proper, thole which 

extremely eafy, and thofc fubftance* to be moft eafily are. moft or leaA roaftedi That which is leaft done i* 

broke down which are moft fubject to putrefaction, certainly the moft foluble : even raw meats are more 

See Anatomy, n 8 104. and Gjstkic jfuics. foluble than drefied, a* Dr Cullen was informed by a 

But folution alfo depend* on other circumftances, pcrfon who from neceffity was obliged, for fome time, 

and bence require* a more particular regard. to cat fuch. Hut at the fame time that meat* little 

I. There ia a difference of folubility with refpeft to done -are very foluble, they are very alkalefcent ; fo 

the manducation of animal- food, for which bread i*c*> that, whurcrcr we want "to avoid- alkalefcency in the 

tremely acceffary, in order to keep the more flippery prime vie:, the moft roafted meats Ihould be chofen. 

part* in the mouth till they be properly comminuted*. Thofc who throw away the broth* of boiled meat do 

From want of proper manducation perfon* are fubjoft very improperly ; for, befidea their fupplying a fluid, 

to eructation* ; and this more frequently from the from their greater alkalefcency they inereafe the folu- 

firmvegeUblefoodfl, as applre, almond*, &c. than- from bility of the meat. Here we (ball obferve, that 1 pure 

the animal, though, indeed, even from animal food, blood has been thought iofoluble. Undoubtedly it ia 

very tendinous, or fwallowed in unbroken mafias, fuch very, nutritious j and though out of the body, like the 

fometimes -occur. Manducation is fo much connected white of eggs, it leems very infoluble, yet, like that 

with folution, that fome, from imperfectly performing too, in tbe body it it commonly eafily digefted. Mo* 

that, are obliged to belch up theii food, remanducate fee very properly forbad it the tfraelitca, as in warm 

-' it, and /wallow it again before the ftomach can dif- countries it is highly 'alkalefcent ; and even here, 

loir* it, or proper nomjlhmejit be extruded. Another when it was uledin great quantity, the fcurvr was 

Vol, VII. Part I. ' Tt 
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■we frequent : but to a Moderate ufe of it, in thcfe food, and kept then iron exercife 1 and is the (tat id, 

' climatee, do fuch objection takes place. manner did the Romans rear up their rats wktt in- ™r 

5. Solubility is varied from another fource, viz. vil- tended for food. In the fame way the flew of the 

dotty of the juice of aliment. Young animals, then, partridge and the hen feems to be much the*fanie; 

appear more foluble than old, not only on account of only, from its being mote oa the wing, the one is mote 

the compaction and firmnrfs of texture in the latter, alkalefcent than the other. Again, tame animah are 

but alfo their greater vifcidity of juice. And nothing commonly iifed without their blood % whereas the wild 

■ is more common, than to be longer oppreffed from a are commonly killed in their blood, and upon that ar- 

full meal of veal, than from the fame quantity of beef, count, aa well as their greater exercife, are more alka> 

Jtc. Upon account, to*, of their greater vifcidity of lefcent, * 

juice, are the tendinous and ligamentous parts of ani- 4. The alkalefcency of food may be determined from 

mall longer retained than the purely mufcular, as well the quantity of volatile fait it affords. The older the 

■son account of their m-mneft of texture. Even tithes, meat is, it is found to give the greater, proportiou of 

whole mufcular parts are eaceedingly tender, are, on volatile fait. 

aceount of their gluey vifcofity, longer of folution in 5. The alkalefcency of aliment may alfo, in fame 

the ftomach. And eggs, too, which are exceedingly meafure, be determined from its colour, the younger 

no unfiling, have the fame effect, and cannot be taken animals being whiter and lefa alkalefcent.. We alfo 

in great quantity : For the ftomach is peculiarly fen- take a mark from the colour of the gravy poured out; 

fible to gelatinous fubftaoeea 1 and by this means baa according to the rednefs of the juices judging of tic 

nature perhaps taught us, as it were by a fort of in- animal's alkalefcency. 

Hind, to limit ourfelves in the quantity of fuch nutri- 6. Thereb'fh of food is found to depend much on ill 

live fubflances. alkalefcency, as does alfo the ftimnlus it (fives and the 

6. With regard to folution, we mult take in the oil* fever it produces in the fyftem. Thefe effects art alio 

of animal food; which, when tolerably pure, are the complicated with the vifcidity of the food, by which 

leaft putreftent part of it, and, by dimini thing the co- means it in longer detained in the ftomach, and the want 

he Don of the fibres, render them more foluble. On of alkalefceney fupplirdi 

this laft account is the lean of fat meat more eanly dif- Having mentioned animal food as differing ia folu- 

folved than other lean. But when the meat ia expo- bility and alkalefcency, which often go together is the 

fed to much heat, this oil is feparated, leaving the fo- fame fubject, we come to the third difference, am. 

li.3 parts left eafilj foluble, and becoming itfc If empy- III. Quantity of Nutriment. Which ia either ab- 

reumatic, rancefccnt, and of difficult mixture in the fulute or relative : abfolute with rtfped to the quanti- 

ftomach. Fried meats, from the reafbns now given, and ty it really contains, fufficient powers being given to 

baked meats, for the fame, as well as for the tenacity extract it ; relative,, with refpecx to the afGmflatury 

•of the pafle, are preparations which diminifh the folu- powers of thofc who ufe it. The abfolute nutriment 

bility of the food. From what has been faid, the pre- it of fome confequencc ; but the relative, in the robuft 

paration of food by fattening it, and keeping it for. and healthy, and except in cafes of extramfliMiy 

fome time after killed, although it may adminifter to weakness, may, without much inconvenience, be dif- 

gluttony, will yet, tt mull be eonfefled, increafe the regarded. In another cafe is the quantity of nonriih- 

folution of the food. ment relative, to*,, with regard to its ptrftirah&)i 

II. The (econd difference of animal-food is with re- for if the food ia foon carried off by the excretions, it 

card to Alealbicehcv. - is the fame thing aa if it contained a lefs proportion of 

Of this we have taken a little notice already under nottrifhment. For, giving mote fluid, that which it 

the head of SnlubJitj. longer retained affords moll; and, for the repair of the 

1. From their too great alkalefcency we commonly folids, that retention alfo is of advantage. Now, geJ- 
' avoid the carnivorous animals, and. the fir* ,- and tinous fubflances are long retained ; and betides, are 

choofe rather the gianivorout. Some birds, indeed, thcmfelves animal fubflances difiolved: fo that, both 

which live ou infects, arc admitted Into our food ; abfblutely and relatively, fuch fubftaoee* arc nutn- 

but no man, without nawjia, can live upon thefe alone tioua. Of this kind are eggs, fhellfifh, &c. In ■* 

for any length of time. Fifties, too, are an exception dults, though it is dtfputed whether their folid* need 

Tj> this rule, living almoft univcrfally on each other, any repair, yet, at any rate, at this period, fluid 11 

But in thefe the alkalcfcencv docs not proceed to far ; more required ; for thin pupofe the alkalefceut food) 
whether from the vifcidi ty of their juice, their want of arc moll proper, being moft eafily difiolved. They art, 

heat, or fbme peculiarity in their economy, is not eafy at the fame time, the moll perfpirable ; on one hud 

to determine. that alkalefcency leading to difeafc, while on the other 

2. Alkalefcency it determined by difference of age. their perfpirabiu'ty obviates it. Adults, therefore. M 
The older animal* are always more alkalefcent than the writers juftly obferve, are better nourifhed on the si- 

Sung, from their continual progrefa to putrefaction, kakfeent ; the young and growing, on gelatinous 

omberg always found, in his endeavours to extract food*. All this leads to a companion of young sad 
an acid from human blood, that more was obtained old meats; the firft Being more gelatinous, and tot l*|t 

from the young than from the old animals. more alkalefcent. This, however, by experience, <■ 

3. A third circumftance which varies the alLalefcen- not yet properly ascertained. Mr Geoffroy it the <W- 
cy of the food, it the wiklnefs or tamenefs of the ani- ly per f on. who hat been taken up with the aaabrfit of 
mal ; and this again feems to depend on its exercife. foods. See MemcimdtPAeaJemt, I'm*. 1731 * if) 1, 
Pr Cullea knev a gentleman who was fond of cats for Hit attempt wat certainty laudable, and in Suae w- 
food : but be always ufed \p feed them on vegetable fpectt ufefully performed j. but , in general, hit of*"* 
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j&entt were not fufncicntly repeated, nor are indeed article* made ufc of us food by the ancients, by Tahiti- fool 
fuffieieutly accurate. He has not been on hi* guard tuting, inftead of what were" then ufed, particularly of " " 
againftthcvariouscircumrtmrces which affect meat*; the the vegetable kind, a number of more bland, agreeable, Ftl0<l " J 
cow-kind liking a moiiVfucculent herbage, which ii not and nutritive juices. The acorni and nuta of the pri- * 
to be got in warm climates ; while the (Keep are fond of mirive timet hare given way to a variety of Tweeter fa- 
il dry food, and thrive beft there. Again, fome of hit rinaceou* feeds and roots. To tlie malvaceoiu tribe of 
experiment* feem contradictory. He fays, that veal plants fo much ufed by the Greeks and Romant, hath 
gives more folution than beef, while lamb give* left fuccceded the more grateful fpinaclt; and to the blite, 
than mutton, which is much to be doubted. If both the garden orach. The rough borage is fupplantcd by 
he and Sanctoriut had examined Engliih beef, the re- the acefcent forrel; and afparagus has banilhed a num. 
fult probably would have been very different at to iti ber of roots recorded by the Roman writer* under the 
perfpirebility, &c. Bciides, Mr Geoffrey has only »»me of bulks ; but Linnzus is of opinion, that the 
analyfcd beef and veal when raw; has made no proper parfnip has undefervedly ufurped the place of the ftirret. 
circumftantial comparifons between quadruped* and i'he bean of the ancient*, 'improperly fo called, being 
birds; and hat examined thefe laft along with their the root* a* well as other pans of the nympbga mlmlo t 
bone*, and not their mufclcs, Sec. by themfelves, as or Indian water- lily, is fuperfeded by the kidney-bean, 
he ought to have done, &c. If a let of experiment* The garden rocket, eaten with and as ah antidote a- 
of this kind were properly and accurately performed, gainft the chilling qualities of the lettuce, is banimed 
they might be of great ufe; but, at prefent, for the by the more agreeable crefs and tarragon ; the apium 
lurpofe of determining our prefent fubject, we mull by the meliorated celery ; the potnpion, and others of 
tare recourfe to our alkalefccncy, folubility, &c. the cucurbitaceous tribe, by the melon ; and the fu- 

IV. The fourth difference of animal food* in, Tit mach berries, by the fragrant nutmeg. The filphium, 
N.trvKi of tht Flvius ibty afford. The whole of this or fuccus Cyrcnatcus, which the Romans purchafed 
will be underftood from what ha* been faid on alkatcf- from Perfia and India at a great price, and is thought 
ceacy ; the fluid produced being monj or Ms denfe by fome to have been the afafetida of the prefent time, 
and Simulating, in proportion as that prevail*. •* no longer ufed in preference to the alliaceous tribe. 

V. The fifth difference of animal-foods is with re- To turn from the vegetable to fome of the animal 
sped to their fubftitotes, we may mention the carp among fifties aa 

Pu.iriK4Bit.iTT. The fum of what can be. faid on having excluded a great number held in high eftima- 

this matter i* this, that fuch foods a* .promote an ac- tion among the Romans. The change of oil for but* 

cumulation of fluid in our^effelg, and difpofe to pie* ter ) of honey for fugar ; of mulfa, or liquor* made of 

thora, are the leall perfpirable, and commonly give wine, water, and honey, for the wine* of modem 

not ftrength f that the more alkalefcent foods are the times ; and that of the ancient Eythus for the prefent 

raoft perfpirable, though the vifcid and lets alkalefcent improved malt liquor* ; not to mention alfo the caUida 

may attain the fame property by long retention in the of the Roman taverns, analogous to our tea and coffee. 

fyftem. The authors on perfpirabihiy have determi- Food of Plants. See Ag*.icvltu«i, n° i 6. and' 

ned theperfpiratiouoF foods as imperfectly a* MrGcof- Plants ; alfo the article Composts. 
(toy hza,donc the folubility, and in a few cafes only. FOOL, according to Mr Locke, is a perfon whs 

We muff, not lay hold on what Sanctorioa bat laid on makes falfe couclufions from right principles ; whereas 

the perfpirebility of mutton, becaufc he ha* not exa- a madman, on the contrary, draws tight concludes* 

mined in the fame way other meat* in their perfect from wrong principle*. See Folly. 
ftate; far lefa on what Keil fays of oyftere, aa he him- Fooz-Siwus, in botany. See Orchis. 
felf was a valetudinarian, and confequently an unfit fub- FOOSHT, en ifland in the Red Sea ; fituated, ac 

ject for fuch experiments, and probably of a peculiar cording to the observation* of Mr Bruce, in N. Lat. 

temperament. 1 5° 59' 43". It is defcribed by him as about five mile* 
As to the effects of Food on the Mihd, we have "in length from north to fouth, though only nine in,' 

already hinted at them above. It it plain, that deli- circumference. It it low and fandy in the fouthern 

cacy of feeling, livehneft of imagination, quicknefs of part, but the north rifes in a black bill of isiconfider- 

apprehenfion, and acutenefs of judgment, more fre- ante height. It is covered with a kind of bent-graft, 

quently accompany a weak ftate of the body. True it which 'never arrives at any great length by reafon of 

is, indeed, that the fame ftate i* liable to timidity, want of rain and the conftant browzing of the* goat*, 

fluctuation, and doubt ; while the ftroug have that There are great appearances of the black hill having 

-fteadincf* of judgment, and firmnefs of purpofe, which once been a volcano ( and near the north cape the 

are proper for the higher and more active fcene* of ground found* hollow like the Solfaterra in Italy, 

life. The moft. valuable ftate of the mind, however, There arc a vait number of beautiful fifh met with up- 

appeare.to refidc in fomewhat lefs firmnefs and rigour on the coaftt, but few fit for eating; and our traveller 

of body. Vegetable aliment, as never over- di (tending obferved, that the moft beautiful were the moft noxioua 

the veffels or loading the fyftem, never interrupts the' when eaten; none, indeed, being falutary food except- 

ftronger motions of the mind ; while the heat, fulnef*, ing tbofe which refembled the fifh of the northern feat, 

and weight, of animal food, are an enemy to its vigo- There are many beautiful fhcll-fifh, as the concha to 

rous efforts. Temperance, then, does not fo much con- neris, of feveral colour* and fir.es; fea-urchins, Sec 

lift in the quantity, for that always will be regulated Spungesare likewife found all along the coaft. There 

by our appetite, a* in the quality, vis. a large propor- are aho pearls, but neither large nor of a good water ( 

tion of vegetable aliment. in confluence of which they fell at no great price. 

A oon fid ct mUe change, has now taken place in the Thev are produced by a fpecie* of bivalve {hells. Se- 
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F«w- wral Urge fteTls, from the fifli named fg^r, are met dam, and it will be fbnnd that in the Acta where the P**. 
* "' with upon floncs of tea or twelve ton* weight along clofe feparates i» a fmaH hole {not natural), through ' 
the coaft. They are turned upon their facet and funk which the infect, when ret fmall, gets its entrance, "~ 
into the (tones, at into a pafte, the Hone being- raifed and by degrees hat worked itferf upwards alon^ the 
all about diem in foch a manner m to cover the edge leg, between the outward (kin and, bone, and obtain* 
of the (hell ; " a proof (lays Mr Bruce) that this Hone its largest magnitude. Proportionally ft finds its nou- 
muft Come time lately have been foft or liquefied : for rifliment, and is left undilturbed. This worm mult be 
had it been long ago, the fun and air would have worn extracted by moving the claws backward and forward 
the furface of the iheH j but it Teems perfectly entire, in contrary directions ; and it wiS not be lonf before 
and is let in that hard brawn rock as the ftone of a the under part of the worm makes its appearance at 
ring is in a goldea chafing." — The water in this ifland the above mentioned fmall hole, and continuing the 
in very good. lame operation of moving the claws, the whole worm 

The inhabitants of Foofht are poor fimermen of a will work rtftlf out ; which is better than when at its 
fwarthy colour ; going naked, excepting only a rag firft appearance it mould be drawn out with danger of 
about their wai ft. They have no bread but what they breaking off, and part of it mould remain in the 
.procure in exchange for the fHh they catch. What (beep's leg, and by ks rotting there may be huit- 
they barter in this manner ia ctftcdfcajan. But befides M. This eafy and fimpte operstion will be found ef- 
this they catch another fpecics, which is flat, with a feftnal without anyother kind of application whatever, 
Jong tail, and the (kin made ufe of for lhagreen, of nature herfclf curing the channel which the worm had 
which the handles of knives and fwords are made, made alosg the leg. 

.There is a fmall town on the ifland, confiding of about It it obferved, this malady is in fome years more 

to huts, built with faggots of bent grata or fpartutn, prevalent than in others, particularly in wet feafon* 

supported by a few fticka, and thatched with grafa of than in drier ; more obfcrved to begin in fpriog and 

the lame kind of which they are buik. autumn than in fummer and winter ; not with Handing, 

FOOT, a pait of the body of moll animals whereon what with fnfw, etc. (heep fuffer more by the wet in 

the ftand, walk, Sec. Sec Anatomy, n : 63. winter than in any of the other feafone (pofBhly it ia 

Foot, in the Latin and Greek poetry, a metre or not then the feafon tor this fort of infect). In high 

meafure, compofed of a certain number of long and healthy grounds, the fheep are lefs liable to it than hi 

■short fyDables. low merray and meadow grounds : from all which dr- 

Thefefcct are commonly reckoned 18: of which fome cumftances it may be fappofed, that this infect, in its 

are fimple, as coafifting of two or three fyllables, and firft ftate, has for its mott natural element either the 

therefore called efijj/llaiic or trifyllabic fitt; others are earth, water, or air ; and only gets accidentally be- 

icompound, confiding of four fyllables, and are there- (ween the clofe of the claws of the fheep, and 

■Tore called tdrofjHabk fett. finds there what is fafficient for its nonrifhtnent and 

The disyllabic feet are four in number, viz. thepyr- fecurity. 
rhichius, fpondeus, iambus, and trocheut. See Pyk- Foot Square, is the fame meafure both in breadth 
bhichius, See. and length, containing fAAfijiiareor fuperficisl inches. 

The trifyllabic feet are eight in number, viz. the Cubic or Solid Foot, is the fame meafure in all the 
dactylui, anapeftuj, tribrachys, moloflus, amphibia- three dimenfions, length, breadth, and depth or thick - 
chys, aanphkaacer, bacchius, and antibacchiht. See nefn, containing 1728 cubic inches. 
Dactyl, Sic. Foot of a Horfe, in the manege, the extremity of 

The tetiafybabic are ifl number 16, viz. the pro- the leg, from the coronet to the lower part of the hoof, 
deufmaticus, difpondeus, choriambua, amifpaftus, dii- Foor-Lmti, among artificers, an infturument that 
aanbus, dichoreus, ionicus a majore, ionicus a minore, ferves as a foot-rule, a fquarc, and a level. See Levil, 
Cpitritus primus, epitritus fecundus, cpitrkns tertius. Rule, and Square. 

tpkritua qnartut, pawn primus, pxon fecund us, pxon FOOTE (Samuel, Efq;), the modern Ariftopha- 
lertiui, and pseoa quartus. See PaoCLGtiSMATiCUs, nes, was born at Truro, in Cornwall; and wasdefcended 
tie. from a very ancient family. His father was member 

Foot is atfo a long meafure confiding of ■ 2 inches, of parliament for Tiverton, in Devonthfref and enjoyed 
Geometrician* divide the foot into lO digits, and the the pott of commifitoner of the prize office and fine- 
digit iflto 10 lines. contract. His mother was heirefs of the l>inrty and 
FaoT-Hah, the name of a particular diforder inci- Goodere families. In confluence of a fatal mifun- 
afcnt to fheep. It takes ita fourcc from an infect, derftanding between her two brothers, Sir John Dinely 
which, when it comes to a certain maturity, refemblet Goodere, Bart, and Samuel Goodere, Efq,; captain of 
a worm of two, three, or four inches in length. The his majefty's (hip the Ruby, which ended in the death 
firft appearance of the malady is, when the (heep gives ef both, a confiderablc part of the Goodere eftate, 
fiarnt of being lame, which mcreafes to fo high a degree which was better than 5000 1. per annum, defceaded to- 
as to prevent grazing ; when, what with want of fuf- Mr Foote. 

ficient food and pain, the poor animal fnffers greatly, He was educated at Woreefter college, Oxford, 
and lingers till it dies a natural death, if not properly which owed its foundation to Sir Thomas Cookes 
attended to, by extracting the infect or worm ; the Winford, Bart, a fecond coufin of our author's. On 
fooner the better, as it is very eafily performed. leaving the um'rerlity, he commenced ftndent of law in 

As foon as the lameaefs is perceived, let the foot the Temple ; but as the drynefs of this ftudy did not 
that is lame be cxamiaed between the clofe of the fait the livdineft of bis genius, he foon reHnquittied it. 

He 
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jTcote. Re married a young lady of a good family and fome 40 mornings to crowded and fplcndid audiences.-— Faotc 
m * ■'■' fortune ; but their tempera not agreeing) a perfect The enfuing feafon he produced another piece of the "~ "*"» , 
harmony did not long fubfift between them. He now fame kind, which be called An AuBien ofPiBura. In 

bached into all the fauiionabie foibles of the age, ga- tbii performance he introduced feveral new and popu- 

ming not excepted; and in a few years fpent his whole lar characters ; particularly Sir Thomas de Veil, then 

fortune. His aeceflitiea led him to the 11 age, and he the acting juftice of peace fur Weitminfter, Mr Cock 

made bia firft appearaBce in the character of Othello, the celebrated auctioneer, and the equally famous ora- 

He nest performed Fondlewifc with much more ap- tor Henley. This pieee alfo had a very great run. 

plauie ; and this, indeed, was ever after one of his ea* —His Kn'tghtt, which was the produce of the enfuing 

pital parts. He attempted Lord Foppington tikewifc, feafon, was a performance of fomewhat more dramatic 

bat prudently gave it up. But as Mr Foote was never regularity : but dill, although his plot and characters 

a capital actor in the plays of other*, his falary was Teemed lefs immediately perional, it was apparent that 

very unequal to his gay and extravagant turn ; and he he kept fome particular real perfons flrongly in his eye 

-contracted debts which forced him to take refuge wilh- in the performance ; and the town took upon them - 

in the verge of the court. On this occafion, he rclie- f elves to fix them where the refemblance appeared to 

vid his nectlutie* by the following firatageiu." Sir be the moft itriking— Thus Mr Foote continued from 

Fr-r-B D — 1 — 1 had long been his intimate friend, and time to time to Weft, for the entertainment of the 

Lad diifipated his fortune by fimilap extravagance, public, fuch characters, *as well general as indivi- 

l.ady N-lT-u P— It, who was likewife an intimate ac- dual, a* fecmed molt likely to engage their attention, 

quaintancc of Foote'e, and who was exceeding rich, His dramatic pieces, cxclufive of the interlude called 

was fortunately at that time bent upon a matrimonial Pidj »'« PaUeas, are as follow : Tafte, The Knights, 

.fchemc- Foote ftrongly recommended to her to con- The Author, The Engliihman in Paris, The Englilh- 

fult upon this momentous affair the conjurer in the Old man returned from Pang, The Mayor of Garret, The 

ISailey, whom be reprcfented aa a man of furpriljng Liar, The Patron, The Minor, The Orators, The 

Drill and peuetration. He employed an acquaintance CommifTary, The Devil upon Two Sticks, The Lame 

of bis own to personate the conjurer ; who depicted Lover, The Maid of Bath, The Nabob, The Cozeners, 

Sir Fr— s D— 1— 1 at' full length 1 defcribed the time The Capuchin, The Bankrupt, and an unfinished co- 

wbeo, the place where, and tlie drefs in which (he medy called The Slanderer.— All thefe works are only 

would ice htm. The lady was fo ftruck with the coin- Co be ranked among the frtittt pkcci of the theatre. i 

cidcni* of every clrcumtUcce, that Ihe married D— 1 — 1 In the execution they are fomewhat loofe, negligent, ' 

- in a few days. For thia fervice Sir Francis fettled an and unfinilhed ; the plots are often irregular, and the 

annuity upon Foote ; and this enabled him once more catsftrophes not always conclufive : but, with alt thefe 

to emerge from obfcurity. deficiencies, they contain more ftrength of character, 1 

In 1747 he opened the little theatre in the Hay- more ftrokes of keen fatire, and more touches 'of 

market, taking upon himfelf the double character of temporary humour, than are to be found in the wri- 

author sad performer] »nd appeared in a dramatic piece ting* of any other modern dramatift. Even the lan- 

of his own competing, called the D'nxrfioiit ,sf lit guage fpokeu by his characters, incorrect as it may 

Maraing. Tbi* piece coafiited of riothing more than fomctimes feem, will on a clofer examination be found 

the exhibition of feveral characters well known in real entirely dramatical ; as it abounds with thofe natural 

life ) whofe manner of converfation and expreffion this minutne of expreflion which frequently form the very 

author very happily hit off in the diction of his drama, ball* of character, and which render it the trueft mirror 

and Hill more happily reprefented on the ftage, by an of the conversation of the times in which he wrote. 

* exact and moft a mar ing imitation, not only of the man- la the year 1766, being on a party of pleafurcwith 

ner and tone of voice, but even of the very perfons, of the late duke of York, lord Mexborough, and Sir 

thofe whom he intended to lake off. In this perform- Francis Delaval, Mr Foote had the misfortune to break 

ance, a certain phy&ciso, Dr L— a, well known for bis leg, by a tall from his horfe j in confequence of 

the oddity and Angularity of his appearance and con- which, he was compelled to undergo an amputation, 

■crfation, and the celebrated Chevalier Taylor, who Thia accident fo fenfibly affected the duke, that he 

was at that time in the height of his popularity, were made a point of obtaining for Mr Foote a patent for 

nude objects of Foote'a ridicule ; the latter, indeed, life j whereby he was allowed to perform, at the iittk 

very defervedly ; and, in the concluding part of his theatre in the Hay market, from the 1 jth of May to the 

fpeech, under the character of a theatrical director, 15th of September every year. 

-Mr Foote took off, with great humour and accuracy, He now became a greater favourite of the town 

the feveral ftyles of acting of every principal performer than ever: his very laughable pieces, with his more 

on the Englift) ftage. This performance at firft met laughable performance, couftantly filled his houfe ; and 

with fome oppofitioa from the civil magiftrates of his receipts were fome feafoni almoft incredible. Par- 

WeftminAer, under the {auction of the act of parlia- fimony was never a vice to be afcribed to Mr Foote 1 

Brent for limiting the number of playhoufes, as well hit hofpitality and generality were ever confpicuou*{ 

as from the jealoufy of one of the managers of Drury- he was vifitcd by the firft nobility, and be was fome- - 

lane playhouse ; but the anchor being patronized by times honoured even by royal guefts. 

many of the principal nobility, and other perfons of The attack made upon his character by one of bis 

difUnCtion, this apportion was over ruled ; and having domestics, whom be had di (miffed for mi (behaviour, is 

altered the title erf his performance, Mr Foote proceed- too well known to be particularized here. Suffice it 

ed, without further moleftation, to give Tea m a Morn- to fay, he was honourably acquitted of that charge : 

ing to tag friends, and reprefented it through a run of but it is believed by fome, that the (hock which he re- 
ceived 
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Fnntc ceired from it accelerated hii death ; others pretend, Covenanteri, aud farced to fly beyond Tea. He coati- FaW 

II that his literary altercation with a certain then duchefsr nued in Holland two yean ; and, upon hii return, lived *^" 

. * Fo '' bf *- or rather hei agenti. much affected him, and that from private on hit eftate at Corfe, until he died in 1648. " ' 

* that tine his health declined. It ii probable, however. An edition of all hi* works waa printed in two »ol*fc- 

that hit natural volatility of fpiritt could fcarccly Fail to lio at Amilerdam in 1 703. 

fupport him againft all imprcfllonE from either of ibefe Forbes (William), a learned hiihop of Edinburgh, 

quarttra. torn in 1585. Hi) ill-health and the auti-epifcopal 

Mr Foote, finding his health dedioe, entered into difpofition of the Scoti, confined him chicly to a rcti- 

an agreement with Mr Colman, fur hit patent of the red life : but when Charlet I. in 1633, founded aw e- 

theatre j according to which, he was to receive from pifcopal church at Edinburgh, he tbooght none mote 

Mr Colman L. 1 'Goo per annum, befidet a ftipulatcdfum worthy to fill the lee than Mr Forbes; who, bow- 

whenever he cbofe to perform. Mr Foote made hit ever, died three month* after hit coofecration, ia 

appearance two or three timet in fome of the moll ad- 1 634. Though very able and learned, he publiraod 

mired characters ; but being fuddenty effected with nothing ; but wrote a treatife to pacify controver. 

a paralytic ftroke one night whilil upon the lUge, he fies, which wat printed at London 24 yeart after hit 

was compelled to retire. He wat advifed to bathe ; death. 

^nd accordingly repaired to Brightelmttone, where he Feaaas (Duncan, Efqi of Culloden}, was born ia 
apparently recovered his former health and fpirits, and the year i&te. In hit early life, he wat brooght' up 
-was what it called the fiddk of the company who refort- in a family remarkable for hofpitality ; which, per- 
ed to that agreeable place of amufemeat. A few weeks haps, led him afterwards to a freer indulgence in facial 
before his death, he returned to Londoii ; but, by the pEeafurr*. Hit natural difpofition inclined him to the 
advice of hit phy ficians, fet out with an intention to army : but, at he fuon difcovcred ■ fuperior genius, 
fpend the winter at Paria and in the Couth of France, by the advice of hit friends he applied himfeif to let- 
He had got no farther than Dover, when he was-fud- ters. He directed hit ftudiet particularly to the civil 
denly attacked by another flroke of the pally, which law; in which be made a quick progrefs, and ia 1709 
in a few hours terminated his exigence. He died on wat admitted an advocate. From 172a to 1737, he 
-the 21ft ofOeiober 1777, in the 56th year of Usage, reprclcutcd ia parliament the boroughs of Invemcfi, 
and was privately interred in the doiften of Weftmm- Fortrofe, Nairn, and Forres. In 1715, he wat made 
fter abbey. king's advocate ; and Lord Prefident of the Court of 
FOP, probably derived from the vappa of Horace, Seflion in 1737. In the troubles of 1715 and 1745 
applied in the firft fatirc of his fiift book to the wild he cfpoufed the royal caufc 1 but with fo much pro- 
and extravagant Naeviiu, is ufed among us to denote a dence and moderation did he conduct himfeif at thie 
perfon who cultivates a regard, to adventitious orna- delicate conjuncture, that not a whtfper wat at nay 
merit and beauty to excifs. time heard to bis prejudice. The glory be acquired in 
FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to feveral advancing the prosperity of hit country, and in con- 
apcrturea or perforations in divers parts of the body ; tributing to re-eilabii/h peace and order, wat the only 
at, 1. The external and internal foramina of the era- reward of hit fervices. He had even impaired, and al- 
nium or fkull. %. The foramina in the upper and lower moll ruined, hit private fortune in the caufc of the 
jaw. 3. Foramen lachrymale. 4. Foramen membt anas public ; but government did not make him the fmtHeft 
tympani. recompenfe. The minifter, with a meannefc for which 
Fot.ium Ovale, an oval aperture or paflagc through it is difficult to account, defired to have a ftate of his 
the heart of a fcetut, which dofes up after birth. It difourfementt. He was fo much Ihocked at the rude- 
arifet from the coronal vein, near the right auricle, nefs of this treatment, that he left the minifter with- 
and panes direflly into the left auricle of the heart, fer- out making any reply. Throughout the whole courfc 
ving for the circulation of the blood in the ftetus, till of hit life he had a lively fenfe of religion, without the 
fuch time at the infant breathes, and the lungs are o- leaft taint of fuperftition ; and hit charity waa extead- 
pen ; it being generally reckoned one of the tempo- ed to every fed; and denomination of religioniftt iodif- 
rary parts of the foetus, wherein it differs from an a- crimiuatdy. He waa well verfed in the Hebrew lan- 
dult; although almoft all anatoraiftt, Mr Chefdden ex- guage ; and wrote, in a flowing and orstorial ftvle, 
cepted, aflurc us, that.the foramen ovale has fometimca concerning religion natural and revealed. Tome impor- 
ted found in adults. See Foetus. tant difcoverict in theology and philofophy, and con- 
FORBES (Patrick), biihop of Aberdeen, wat earning the fources of incredulity. He died in 1747, 
born in 1564, when the affairs of the church of in the 6id year of hit age ; and Kit works have lince 
Scotland were ia much confufion ; to the fettlemcnt been published in two volumes octavo. 
of which he greatly contributed. At chancellor of the FORCE, in philofophy, denotes the caufe of the 
univerfity of Aberdeen, he improved that feat of learn- change in the ftate of a body, when, being at reft, ft 
ing by repairing the fabric, augmenting the library, and begins to move, or hat a motion which it either not 
reviving the profeiforfhips. He published a Cunannitary uniform or not direfl. While a body remains in the 
mi the Revelation, at London, in 1613 ; and died in fame ftate, cither of reft or of uniform and itCtuioear. 
1635. motion, the caufe of its remaining in fuch a ftate is in 
Forbes (John), the fon of Patrick, but of much the nature of the body, and it cannot be laid that any 
more exteofive learning than hit father, was perhaps extrinfic force has acted on it. This internal caufc or 
excelled by none of his age, which will be allowed by principle is called inertia. 

thofe who read his Hi/brica! and Thealoptal Injtituttt. Mechanical forces may be reduced to two fort* j 

He wat biihop of Aberdeen; bat was expelled by the one of a body at reft, the other of a body in motion. 

. . 3 t* 
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The force of a body at reft, ii tint which we con- u that of rowing ; wherein he not only acts with more *'«e 

' aire to be in a body lying Hill on a table, or hanging muicli-s at once for overcoming the .reiiilance, than iu II ' 

by a. rope, or fupported by a fpring, &c. and this » any other poutioo ; but as he pulls backward!, the PorciMej _ 

called by the name* of pre/fun, tenfion, force, or vie mor- weight of his body affifta by way of lever. See Defa- 

tan, foltciiotio, cgnolui movendi, cenamen, Sec. To this guliers, Eip. Phil. *ol. ■> p. 241. where we have fe- 

clafe alfo of forces we rouft refer centripetal and centri- veral other obfervations relative to force acquired by 

fugal force*, though they reiide in a body in motion \ certain poutioo* of the body, from which that author 

becaufe tbefe force • are homogeneous to weight!, prtf- accounts for moll feat* of ftrength and activity. See 

fores, or tenlioa* of any kind. alfo a Memoir* on thii fubject by M. dc la Hire, in 

The force of a body in motion it a power refiding Mem. Roy. Acad. Sc 1619 ; or in Defaguliera, Exp. 

in that body fo long as it continue* its motion ; by &c. p. 167, &c. who haa publifhed a tranilation of 

means of which it is able to remove obftaclesjying part of it with remarks, 

in its way ; to leflen, deftroy, or overcome the force Foace, in law, Gguifies any unlawful violence of- 
of any other moving body, which meet* it in an oppc- fcred to thing* or perfons, and is divided into fimpla 
file direction ; or to furmountany dead preffure or re- and compound. Simple force ii what is fo committed* 
fiftance, aa tenfion, gravity, friflion, &c. for forac that it ha* do other crime attending it ; as where a 
time { but which will be leffencd or deftroyed by fuch perfon by force enters on another'! poffeffion, without 
refuiance as leflen* or deftroys the motion of the bo- committing any other unlawful aft. Compound force, 
dy. Thi* is called moving force, vie matrix, and by is where fomc other violence is committed with fucit- 
fome late writer* vie viva, to diftiitguilh it from the an act which of irfelf alone is criminal; a* if one ea- 
w marina fpoken of before) and by thefc appellations, ters by force into another's houfe, and there kill* a per- 
hewevcr different, the fame thing i* under ft ood by all fon, or ravifhes a woman. There ii likewifc a force 
mathematicians ; namely, that power of difplacing, implied in law, as in every trefpafa, refcuc, or diffei- 
of withiunding oppolite moving force*, or of overco- fin, and an a dual force with weapons, number of per- 
ming any dead refinance, which rcfides in a moving fon*, 6tC*— -Any perfon may lawfully enter a tavern, 
body* and which, iu whole or in part, continues to inn, or t\ ftu alii ng-houfe 1 fo may a landlord his te- 
accompany it, fo long a* the body move*. See Mi- nam'* houfe to view repairs, &c. But if, in thefc 
cHitici. cafes, the perfon that enter* commits any violence or 

We have fevers! curious as well a* ufeful obferva- force, the law will intend that he entered for that 

tions in Dcfagulier's Experimental Pbilofophy, con* purpofe. 

cerniag the comparative forcesof men and horfea, and FORCEPS, in forgery, Sic. a pair of fciOars for 

the belt Way of applying them, A horfe draws with cutting off, or dividing, the flefhy membranous parts- ' 

the greateit advantage when the line of direction is le- of the body; as occaGou require*. Sec SuaaxaY. 
vel with his breaft ; in foch a utuation, he is able to FORCIBLE entry, is a violent and actual entry 

draw soo lb. eight hours a day, walking abont two into houfet or lands ; and a forcible detainer, is where 

mile* and ah half an hour. And if the fame horfe is one by violence with- holds the poffeffioo of lands, &.c. 

made to draw 140 lb. he can work but fix hours a -day, fo thai the perfon who has a right of entry is barred,. 

and cannot go quite fo fail. On a carriage, indeed, or hindered, therefrom. 

where friSion alone ia to be overcome, a middling At common law, any perfon that had a right to en' 

horfe will draw 1000 lb. But the bell way to cry a ter into lands, &c. might retain poffef&on of it by 

horfe 'i force, is by making him draw up out of a well, force. But this liberty being abufed, to the breach- 

over * fingle pulley or roller ; and in fuch a cafe, one of the peace, it was therefore found neccuary that the 

horfe with another will draw 20olb. as already oh- lame mould be reftraincd: Though, at this day, he 

(erred, who is wrongfully difpofTefTed of goods may by force 

Five men arc found to be equal in tlrength to one retake them. By ftatute, no perfon* mall make an en- 

horfe, and can, with as much eafe, pulh round the ho- try on any lands or tenements, except where it is given 

riaontal beam of a mill, in a walk 40 feet wide ; by law, and in a peaceable manner, even tho' they have 

whereas three men will do it in a walk only 19 feet title of entry, 00 pain of imprifonment t and where 

wide. a forcible entry i* committed, juftices of peace are 

The worft way of applying the force of a horfe, is authorized to view the place, and enquire of the force 

to make him carry or draw up hill : for if the hill be by a jury, fummoaed by the iheriff of the county ; and 

fteep, three men will do more than a horfe, each they may caufe tbe tenements, &c. to be rcftored, and 

man climbing up rafter with a burden of 100 lb. imprifon the offenders till they pay a fine. Likewife a 

weight, than a horfe tint it loaded with 300 lb. a writ of forcible entry lies, where a perfon feifed of 

difference which is owing to the petition of the parts freehold, is by force put out thereof 
of the human body being better adapted to climb than FoKctBLS Marriage, of a woman of eltate, is felony. 

thofc of a horfe. For by the ftatute 3 H. 7. c. a. it is enacted, " That 7j«i', 

On the other hand, the bell way of applying the if any perfons (hall take away any woman having lands/*!* BikXi 
force of a horfe, it an horizontal direction, wherein a or goods, or that is heir-apparent to her ancetlor, by 
man can exert leaft force : thns a man, weighing 1401b. force, and again ft her wEU, and marry or defile her; the 
and drawing a boat along try means of a rope coming takers, procurers, abettor*, and receivers, of the we- 
aver hi* moulders, cannot draw above 27th. or exert man taken away againfl her will, and knowing the 
above one-seventh part of the force sjf a horfe employed fame, (hall be deemed principal felons ; buLas to pro- 
Ut the fame purpofe. curera and acceflbries, they are, before the offence be 

. The very heft and moft effectual pofture in a man, committed, to be excluded the benefit of clergy, -by 
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r<ireible, 39 KHz- c. 9. The indictment on the ftatute 3 H. 7, heat uniformly through j and when thin prepared it ftnnt; 

^ Fordi^ j, pxprefalj. to fet forth, that the woman taken away iftull be laid four feet thick at the bafe of the wall, *■•«"■ 

* had lands or goods, or was heir apparent ; and alio and go Doping up till it it two feet thick at the top.'""*^ 

that (he waa married or defiled, becaufe no other cafe It mull he laid at leaft within three or four inchei of 

it within the ftatule ; and it ought to allege that the the top of th< wall 1 and when it finks, at it will link 

taking was for lucre. It it do cXcufe that the wo- two or three feet, more dung mud be laid on t for 

man at firft was taken away with her content : for if the firft heat will do little more -than juft fwell the 

She afterward* refufe to continue with the offender, blofTom-budi. The covering the tree* with gtanei 

and be forced againft her will, flie may from that time it of great fervice ; but they fhouid be taken off to 

properly be raid to be taken againft her will ; and it admit the benefit of gentle mower* to the tree*, and 

it not material whether a woman fo taken away be at the doort at the cadi fhouid be either left entirety a- 

lail married or defiled with her own conGent or not, if pen, or one or both of them opened, and a mat liiiBg 

Hie were under force at the time ; the offender being before them, at once to let the air circulate and keep 

in both cafet equally within the words of the act. off the froftt. 

ThoEe perfous who, after the fact, receive the of- The dung is neverto be applied tilltowurdiiheend 

fender, are but accefforiea after the offence, according of November | and three change* of it will be fuEi- 

to the relet oF common law 5 and thofe that are only cient to ripen the cherries, which will be very fine in 

privy to the damage, but not partiet to the forcible ta* February. At to the apricots, grope*, oeetaritei, 

king away, ire not within the aft, H. P. C. 119. peachea, and plume, if the weather be milder, the 

A man may be indicted for taking away a woman by gUfTet are to be opened to let in funfhine or gentle 

force in another country 1 for the continuing of the ftowera. 

force in any country, amounts to a forcible taking If a row or two of fcirlet ftrawberric* be planted it 

there. Ibid. Taking away any woman-child under the back of the frame, they will ripen in February or 

tbe age of 1 6 yean and unmarried, out of the cuftody the beginning of March ; the vine* will bloflbm in A- 

nnd without the content of the father or guardian, &c. pril, and the grapes will be ripe in June, 
(he offender fhall fufter fine and imprifonment ; and if It Ihould be carefully obferved, not to place early 

the woman agrees to any contract of matrimony with and late ripening f rait a together, becaufe the heat ne- 

fiich pcrfon, fhe (hall forfeit her eftate during life, to ceffary to force the late onet will be of great injury to 

the next of kin to whom the inheritance fhouid de- the carry onet after they have fruited, 
feend, &c. Stat. 4 & 5. P & M. c. 8. This it a force The mafcnline apricot will be ripe in the begin- 

againft the parentt: and an information will lie for fe- ning of April, the early nectarines will be tipe abut 

dncing a young man or woman from their parentt, a- the lame time, and the. forward fort of plums by the 

gainft their contents, in order to marry them, &c. See latter end of that month. Goofeberriet will have fruit 

Muki ace. fit for tarta in January or February, and will ripen in 

FORCING, in gardening, a method of producing March; and currantt will have ripe fruit in April, 
ripe fruit* from trees before their natural feafon. The The tree* need not be planted fo diftant at theft 

method of doing it it this : A wall ihould be erected wails at at other*, for they do not (hoot fo freely n in 

ten feet high 1 a border muft be marked out on the the open air 1 nine feet afunder is fufficient. They 

' fouth fide of it) of about four feet wide, and fame mould be pruned about three weekt before the heat it 

ftakct muft be fattened into the ground all along the applied. 

edge of the border { thefe ihould be four inchei thick. Forcing, in the wine trade, a term ufed by the wine- 

They are intended to reft the glafa lights upon, which coopers for the fining down wines, and rendering them 

are to Hope backward* to the wall, to flicker the fruit fit for immediate draught. The principal inconvenience 

at there fhall be occafion : and there moll be, at each of the common way of lining down the white-wines by 

end, a door to open either way, according at the wind ifinglafs, and the red by whiten of eggs, is the Howard 

Mows- The frame fhouid be made moveable along the of . the operation; thefe ingredient* not performing 

wall, that when a tree hat been forced one year, the their -office in left.than a week, or fometimet a fort' 

frame may be removed to another, and fo on, that the night, according, at the weather prove* favourable, 

trees may each of them be forced only once in three cloudy or clear, windy or calm : this appears to be 

year*, at which rate they will bit a long time. They matter of conflant obfervation. , Hut the wine -mere hint 

muft be always well-grown trees that are chofen for frequently requires a method that fhall, with eertaiut j, 

forcing ; for young onet are foon deltrOyed, and the make the wines fit for tailing in a few hour*. A cne- 

fruit that h produced from them is never fo well tail- thod of thit kind there it, but it it kept in a few 

ed. The fruits mod proper for thit management an handa a valuable fecret. Pcrhapt it depends upon a 

the avant or fmall white nutmeg, the albemarle, the prudent ufe of a tartarized fpirit of wine, and the 

early newington, and the brown nutmeg peachea ; Mr common forcing, as occafion it, along with gypfaM, 

Fairchild't early, and the elrugo and newington nee- at the principal ; all which are-to be well flirted »• 

tarinet ; the mafculiue apricot, and the may-duke and bout in wine, for half an hour before it it fullered to 

may cherry. For grapes, the white and black fweet- reft. 

water are the propereft ; and of goofeberries the Dutch ■ FORDOUN (John of), the father of Scottim bi- 

white, the Dutch early green, and the walnut goofe- ftory, flourifhed in the reign of Alexander III. to- 

berry ; and the large Dutch white and large Dutch wards the end of the 13th century. But of bit life 

red currants. there it 'nothing known with certainty, though there 

The dung, before it it put to the wall, fhouid be was not a monastery that pofleQed not copies of bit 

laid together in a heap for live or fix days, that it may work. The fiiit five books of the hillory which bean 

N°uo. ' 2 
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Forthwith hit natoe were written by him : the reft were fabric*- the proof of the bio and delivery of fuch goods, where- tartrpt 
* " u . ted from materials left by him, and from new collec- upon a procefi will be executed on the party in Hoi- U 
Foreign. tJowthydlftretpcribM, A manufcript in wUum of land. ■™j 
this hiftnrian is in the library of the univer&ty of Edin- ■ Fmbion Qpfqfcr, or jfffio/er, an officer in the ex- 
burgh- chequer that oppofce or makes a charge on all Iherifis, 
FORDWICH, a town of Kent, called in the &c. of their green was ; that is to fay, fines, iffues, 
Do am (day -Book " the little Borough of Fardwich," amerciaments, re cognizances, &«. 
U a member of the port of Sandwich, and was ancient- Foreign 1'isa, Ggninetan objection to the judge of 
ly incorporated by the ftyle of the Barons of the town the court, by refuting him as incompetent, becatde the 
i of Fordwicli, but more lately by thename of the mayor, matter in que&ioo is not within hisjurifdi&ion. 

jurats, and commonalty, who enjoy the lame privileges FottiQit Seamen, ferving two years on board Bti- 

as the cinque-port*, This place is famous for excellent tilh (hips, whether of war, trade, or privateers, du- 

trouts in its river Stout-. sing the time of war, (hall be deemed natural-bora fub- 

FORDYCE (David), an elegant and learned wri- jc&s. 
ter of the prcfent age, was profeflor of philofophy in FOREIGNER, the natural-bom fnbjefr. to fame 

■he Marifchai-college, Aberdeen. . He was originally foreign prince. 

defigned for the minifUy ; to prepare himfelf for which Foreigners, though made denizens, or naturalized, 

was the whole aim' of hii ambition, and for a courfe of are difabled to bear any office in government, to be of 

years the whole purpose of his (bodies. How well he the privy- council, or members of parliament, &c This 

was qualified to appear in that character, appears from is by the acts of the fettlcinent of the crown. Such 

his " Theodorus, a dialogue concerning the art of perfona as are not freemen of a city or corporation, are 

preaching.'' After having finilhed this work, he Trent alfo called foreigner!, to diHinguifh' them from the 

: abroad on his travels, in order to obtain freflt ftorea of rocmbcre of the fame. 

, knowledge : but after a fuccefsrul tour through (cveral FOREJUDGER, in law, iignifies a judgment 

r parts of Europe, he was unfortunately cad away in a whereby one is deprived pr put by a thing in queftion. 

ftorm on the coalt of Holland. Befides the above To be forejudged lie court, is where an officer or at. ' 
k work, he wrote Dialogues on Education, 8vo, and a torncy of any court is expelled the fame for malprac- 
, Treatife of Moral Philofophy publilhed in the Preceu- tice, or for not appearing to an action on a bill filed 
tor. The third edition of his Theodoras was publilh- againfl him, &c. And where an attorney of the corn- 
ed in Loudon, after his untimely death, by bis brother m on -pleas is fued, the plaintiffs attorney delivers the 
the Rev. Mr James Fardyce, an eminent difieutuig ini- bill to one of the criers of the court, who calls theat- 
niiler, in 175$. torncy defendant, and iblemnly proclaims aloud, that, 
FORE, applied to.a (hip, denotes all that part of -if be docs not appear thereto, he will be forejudged : 
a (hip's frame and machinery which lies near the Item. like wife a rule is given hy the fecoudary for his appear- 
Foks andafl iu.uted Sot the whole (hip's length, or ance : and if the attorney appears not in four days, 
- frora end to end. then the clerk of the warrants llrikca fuch an attorney 
FORECASTLE of a Saw, that part where the of? the roll of attorneys ; after which hu becomes liable 
foremafl Hands. It is divided from the reil by a bulk- to be arretted like any other perfon: but where an at- 
head. - torncy is forejudged, he may be related on clearing 
FOREIGN, fomcthing extraneous, or that -cornea himfelf from his contumacy, and making fatUfa&ion to 
from abroad. The word js, formed from too, Latin the plaintiff, &c. 

fertt, " doors;" or jkrit* " out of doom" or-_/i- FORELAND, or Foa.su e is, in oavigat'on, a 

<u», " market/' &c. point of land jutting out into the fea. 

Foreign mioiAer, foreign prince, foreign. goods, &c Nortf> Forelmid, in (he . ilk of llunet, Kent, of 

nre thole belonging to other nations. Sec Mini- which it is the N- E. point, is the promontory aicec- 

sTfi, &e... tairtcd by aft of parliament to be the mod tout hern 

- Foreign to the purpofe, ngnihea a thing remote or part of the port of London, which is thereby extended 

impertinent. N. in a right liuc to the point called the Nafe 00 

FottEiGN, in the Englilh law, is ufed in various ug- the coait of EiTcx, and forms that prpperly called 

nificationa. Thus, the Mouth of the Thames. A fea mark was erected 

Foreign Anachntni, is an. attachment of the goods here by the Trinity -,Ht»ufe corporation at the public 

of foreigners-found withm a- -city or liberty, tor the (a- txpencf, which is a round brick -tower, near tiu f«t 

ti&faction of fomc citizen to whom the foreigner is in- high. The fea gains fo much upon the land here by 

debtcd) or it fignifies an. attachment of -a foreigner's the winds at S. W. that within the memory of fome 

money io the hinds of another perfon- that are living above 30 acres of laud have been loft 

Foxetq.v Kiagdsm, a kingdom under the dominion in one place. All veflels that pais on the fuuth-fide 

ofn foreign ■prince. ■-' of this head-land are faid. to cit ter the Channel, which 

At the inftance of an arabaflador or eonful, any of- is the name for the narrow fea between England and 

-fender againlt thr-laws here may be fen t for hither ftom France; and all t be towns or harbours between Lon.- 

a foreign .kingdom to which he hath fled. And, don and this place, whether on the Kentiih or Effex 

-where a ftranger of Holland, or any foreign coun- (tore, are called members of the port of London. 

try, buys goods at London, for inlunccy and there South Foreland, in Kent, a head .of land forming 

gives a fiote under his band for payment, and then the eail point of the Kentiih Ihore ; and called South, 

goes away privately into Holland ; in that -cafe, the in refpeit to its bearing from the other Foreland, 

idler may have a 1 certificate from the lord mayor, on - which is about fix miles to the north. Its lituatian 

Vol. VII. Part I. Uu ■ ia 
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Fore-tsclt Ig of great fecurity to the Down*, the road between Henry VIII. it ii find, that tbere if no moid or hi- 1 

F eft k? th ' * fl ' ch WM ldbe o very dangerous road for [hip*, ftory which nukes any certain mention of thar-erec'' - 

fr --■ did not this point break the fea off, that would other- tiin, though they an mentioned by fevers! writers and 

*- wife come rolling ■ up from the weft to the Fists or in fcveralof osriawaaadftotutu. Ancient btSoriani 

bank of fands, which for three league* together and at tell us, " that New-fort ft was railed by the dcftnrcVion 

about a league or a league and a half from the (bore of 22 parifh-ohurches, and maay tillages, chapels, and 

run parallel with it, and arc dry at low water j Co that manors, for the fpace of 30 miLea together, which wai 

theft two cape* breaking all the force of the fea on attended with direr* judgment* on the pofterity of 

the S. E. and S. W. tnakt the Downs accounted a William I. who creeled it: for William Rufu* was 

CI road, except when the wind blows exceffive hard there mot with an arrow, and before him Richard the 

S. E. E. by N. or E. N. E. when (hips in the brother of Henry 1. 1 and Henry nephew to Robert, 

Downs are driven from their anchors, and often ran the cideft fon of the Conqueror, did hang by the bair 

w-fhore, or are forced on the fandt, or into Sandwich of the bead in the bough* of the fordt, like unto Ah- 

bay or Ram f gate pier. Worn." Blood. 

' FORE LOCKS, in the fen-language, little flat Befidet the New-fated, there are G8 other forcfb m 

wedges made with iron, ufcd at the end* of bolti, to England, 1 3 chafes, and more than 700 parka ; the 

'keep them from flying out of their hole*. four principal fared* are New-ibreft on the fea, Shirt - 

FORE-MAST of a Smr, a large round piece of wood-forett on the Trent, Dcan-foreft on the Severn, 

timber, placed in her fore-part or fore-caftle, and car- and Wind for- fa reft on the Thames. 
rying the fore-fail sfod fore-top-foil yard*. It* length A foreft in the hand* of a fubjeft is properly the 

is ufuaSy J- of the main -maft, and the fore- top- gallant- lame thing with a Chair; being fubjeS to the common 

maft is 4- the length of the fore-top. law, and not to the foreft-law*. But a chafe differs 

FoRMMssT-Mcn, arc thofe on board a (hip that take from a foreft, in that it ia not incEoicd ; and likewift, 

10 the ton-fail*, fling the yard*, furl the fail*, bowfc, that a man may have a chafe in another man'* ground 

trice, and take their turn at the helm, &c. a* well aa hi* own ; being indeed the liberty of keep- 

FOREST, in geography, a huge wood ; or, a large fng beaft* of chafe, or royal game therein, protected 

extent of ground covered with trees. Theword-isfiwro- even from the owner of the land, with a power of 

ed of the Latin forefia, which firft occur* in the capi- hunting them thereon- See Pa*k. 
"tulars of Charlemagne, and which itfelf it derived from The manner of-eretting a foreft itthuti Certain com- 

the German frafi , fignifying the fame thing. Spelman miffionara arc appointed wider the great foal, who view 

"derive* it from the Latin forii rtfiat, by reafbn foreft* the ground intended few a. foreft,. and fence it round ; 

■are out of towns. Others dcAie/err/lii from feru,q. d. this commifiioii being returned into chancery, the king 

Fort/la, quoad ft Ma Ratio fa u n a*, at -being * -fife ft*- -caufeth it to be proclaimed throughout the county 

tion or abode for wild beans. where the land lieth, that it ia a foreft ; and prohibit* 

The Caledonian and Hercynhn foreft* are famous all peribn* from hunting tbere, without hi* leave. 

in hiftory. The firft was a celebrated retreat of the Though the king m*yerea a foreft op hit own ground 

ancient Piett and Scot* : The latter anciently occupied and wafto, he may hot do it on the ground of other 

the greater! part of Europe ; particularly Germany, peribn* without their confent ; and agreement* with 

Poland, Hungary, tec. In Ctsutr*! time it extended them for that purpose ought to be confirmed by ptr- 

from the border* of Alfatia and Switzerland to Tran- iiament. 

fyltrania; and wu computed 60 days journey long, and ■ A foreft, ftri&f* taken, cannot- be in the bands of 

9 broad : force parts or canton* thereof «re full re- -any but the king 1 for no peribn but the king hat 

msjoing. power to grant a commiflion to be juAtcc m eyre of 

The ancient* adored fcrefts, and imagined a great the foreft s yet, if he grant* a foreft. to a (object., and 

"part of their god* to refide therein : temple* were fre- that on reqoeft made in the chancery, that fubjecl and 

qrjentfy buOt in the thickeft foreft* 1 the gloom and hi* heir* (hall have jufticet of the foreft, in which ctie 

fflence whereof naturally infpire fentiment* of devo- the fubjecl ha* a foreft in law. 
tion, and turn men* thoughts within themfehres. A fecoad property of a foreft it, the court* thereof. 

For the like reafbn, the Druids made foreft* the See Fewisr-Courti, i^rrw. ■• ■ 
place of. their refidente, performed their facrifice*, in- A third property i* the officers belonging to it, at 

ftruded their youth, and gave hi wt therein. the jufticet, warden, verderer.forettxr, agifior, regaf der, 

FotBST, in raw, it defined, by Manwood, a certain keeper, bailiff, beadle, &c. See the articles AoiaToa, 

territory of woody ground*- and fruitful patturet, pri- Bailiff, Forests*, tic 

rileged for wild beans and fowl* of foreft, chafe, and • By the law* of the foreft, the receiver* of trefpaSet 

warren, to reft and abide under the protection of the in hunting, or killing of the deer, if they know them 

king, for his princely delight ; bounded with unre- to be the king't property, are principal trefpaflert. 

moveable mark* and meres, either known by matter Likewife, if a treipaft be committed in a foreft, and 

of record or prefcription ; replenilhed with wild beafts the tetfpaOer diet, after hi* death, it may be punifhed 

of vtnery or chafe, with great covert* of vert for the in the life-time of the heir, contrary to common law. 

faid beafts ; for prcfervation and continuance whereof, Our Norman king* punifhed fuch. a* killed deer in toy 

the veit and remfon, there are certain particular laws, of their foreft* with great fererity ; alio in various man- 

privilegeB, and officers. uer* 1 a* by hanging, loft of limb*, gelding, and.put- 

Foreft* are of fuch antiquity in England, that, ex- ting oat eye*. By magna tbarla a* jbrjfia, it it or- 

cepting the New- Foreft in Hampfhire, erected by WU- darned, that no .peribn tnall lofe life or member for kil- 

' " . - T - >-. . " J by ■ hng the king's deer in forefts, but fhall be fined ; and 
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if the offender htt nothing to pay the fine, he Hull be dex the fink of the jory, for this court cannot proceed '<"«*« 

^ imprilbned a year aiid a day, end then be delivered, if to judgment. But the principal court is, 4. The court P° T0 - ftllE 

he can give fecurity not to offend for the future, &c. of jufljce-feat,- which it held before the chief juftice in 

9 Hen. 7/7. e. I. eyre, or chief itinerant judge, cafntalu jufHtiariui in iii- 

Before this ftatute, it was felony to hunt the king's nert, or his deputy 1 to bear and determine all trefpaf. 

deer j and by a late act, perfont armed and dUfguifed, fes within the foreft, and all claims of fmnchifes, liber- . 

appearing in any foreft, &c. if they hunt, kill) or ileal tie*, and privileges, and all pleat and caufes whatfoever 

any deer, &c. are guilty of felony. 9. Gem. I. 1. 21. therein anting. It may alio proceed to try prefent- 

He who has any licence to hunt in a foreft or chace, mrnts in the inferior court* of the foreft*, and to give 

&c. ia to take care that he doe* not exceed hit autbo- judgment upon convi&ion of the fweinmote. And 

rity 1 otherwife he (hall be deemed a trefpaflcr from the the chief juftioe may therefore, after prefentmenf. 

beginning, and be puniftiedforihat fa&,asif hehad no made or indictment found, but not before, iffue bit 

licence. See further, the articles G*m x, and Gmftt-T-.sw. warrant to the officers of the foreft to apprehend 

Beads of the foreft are, the hart, hind, buck, doe, the offenders. It may be held every third year; and 

boar, wolf, fox, hare, Sec. The feafoos for hunting 40 days notice ought to be given of it* fitting.. This 

whereof are as follow, vis. that of the hart and buck court may fine and imptifon for offencct within the 

begins at the feaft of St John Baptift, and ends at foreft, it being a court of record : and therefore a writ 

Holy-rood day ; of the hind and doc, begins at Holy- of error lies from hence to the court of king's- bench, 

rood, and continues till Candlemas ; of the boar, from to rectify and redrefa any mal- admin ill rati out of juf- 

Chriftmaa to Candlemas ; of the fox begins at Chrift- tice t or the chief juftice in eyre may adjourn any 

mas, and continues till Lady-day ; of the hare at Mi- matter of law into the court of Jting'i -bench. 
chaclmas, and Ma till Candlemas. Fouiir-Lmvi, are .peculiar laws different from the 

FoKKtr-Courti, courts inftitatcd for the government common law of England. Before the making of Char- 
c*f the king's forefts in different parts of the kingdom, ta He Forefla, in the time of king John and his (on 
and for the punilhment of all injuries done to the king's Henry III. confirmed in parliament by 9 Henry III. 
deer or vemfon, to the vert or greenfwerd, and to the offences committed therein were puniihed at the plea- 
covert in which fuch deer are lodged. Tnefe are the fure of the king in the fevereft manner. By this char- 
courtiof Attachhemts, of RasatLn, ofSwsiHMOTi, ter, many forefts were difafiorefted and dripped of their 
■od of Justicb-seat. 1. The court of attachments, opprefivc privileges, and regulations were made for 
woodmote, or forty-days court, ii to be held before the the government of tbofe that remained ; particularly, 
verderors of the foreft once in every forty days j and killing the king's deer was made no longer n capital 
is inftituted to inquire into aft offenders againft vert offence, hot only puniihed by fuse, imprisonment, or 
and venifon : who may be attached by their bodies, abjuration of the realm : yet even in the charter there 
if taken with the mainour (or mamwori, i wan*) that were fame grievous ankles, which the clemency of la- 
it, in the very act of killing venifon, or Sealing wood, ter princes have finca by ftatute thought fit to alter 
or in the preparing fo to do, or byfrefhand immediate ftr affijat fartflm. And to this day, in trefpaues rela- 
purfuit after the act is done 1 elfe they muft be attach- ting to the foreft, veltmlat npvtuiitvrfnfaBei fo that 
ed by their goods. And in this forty-days court the if a man be taken hunting a deer, he may be arretted ' 
forefters or keepers are to bring ia the attachments, or as if he had taken a deer. 

preferments de viriifi et venation* ; and the verdetors /oaatr-Tewwi in geography, certain towns qf 

are to receive the fame, and to enrol them, and to Soabia in Germany, lying along the Rhine, and the 

certify them under their fealt to the court of juftice- confines of Switaerland, and fubjecx to the houfe of 

feat ot fweinmote : for this court can only inquire of, Auftria. Their names are Rhuufield, Stekingen, Lau- 

but not convict, offenders. 3. The court of regard, fimmar g , and Waidfbut. 

or furvey of dogs, is to be holden every third year for FORE-st*ff> an inftrument ufed at fea for taking 

the tawing or expeditation of maftifts j which is done the altitudes of heavenly bodW The forc-ftaff, called 

by cutting off the daws of the fore-feet, to prevent alfo v^ft-jtaf, lakes its denomination hence, that the 

them from running niter deer. No other dogs bnt obferver, in ufing it, turnt hit face towards the object ; 

Tnaftifts are to be thus tawed or erprditated, for none in contradistinction to the back-ftaff, where he turns 



other were permitted to be kept within the precincts his back to the object. 

of the foreft ; it being fuppofed that the keeping of The fore or .croii fit _ „ _ _ 

thefe, and thefe only, was necefiary for the defence of confifts of aftraight fquare ftaff, A B, graduated lit 



houfe. 3. The court of fweinmote is to be a but of tangents and four crofies or vanes, FF, £ E, 

holden before the verderoTt, as judges, by the forward D D, C C, which Aide there 0*1. The firfl. and (borUft 

of the fweinmote, thrice in every year t the fweins or of thefe vanei, F F, is called the tea erqf't or vans, and 

freeholders within the foreft compofing the jury. The belongs to that fide of the inftrenient whereon the di- 

prinojpal jurifdietion of this court '*, firft, to inquire vifiosw begin at- three degrees and end at ten. The 

into the oppreffions and grievances committed by the next longer vane, EE, it called the thirty croji, beJooe- 

efficert of the foreft; " de faper-muratiane fvtjtarvriwu, ing to that fide of the ftaff wherein, the dinfions begin 

■et diorum miMrorum fert/fm ; et da eorum epprtpamiui at ten degrees and end at thirty, -called the thirty jfiayV, 

f of via regit Utatit :" and, fecoadry, to receive and try The next rane, D D, is called tkcj)#&: crofi, and be- 

prefentmenti certified from the court of attachments . longs to the tide where the dirilions begin at twenty 

' againfl offences in vert and venifon. And this court degrees and end at fixty. The laft and fon.geft, C C, 

' may not only inquire, but convict alfo ) which con- caned (he noietytrpft, Wangs to the fide wboreon the 

xidrkra flute be certified to the, court of juxUcc-fext no- divifioM begin at thirty degree* asd end Rt ninety. 
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Fore-flaff ■ The great ufe of this inftrnment i» to take the height arvcc ; hnt in cafe fuch a perfon re*ia» the forcf.tr, he 

jIL of the fun and ftars, or the diftance of two liars : and may jullify a battery. And a forefter fbattaot beqoe. * 

, ' the ten, thirty, fixty, or ninety croflce, are to be ufed Atoned for killing a trcfpaffer that, - after the peace ! 

according as the attitude » greater or lefa ( that ia, if cried to him, will net furrender himfclf, if it be not "" 

the altitude be lefi than ten degree*, the ten crofa is to done on any_ former malice ; though, where ticfpiorn 

be ufed 1 if above ten, but lefa than thirty, the thirty in a foreft, &c. do kill a perfon that oppofes then, it 

ciofa ia to be ufed, Sec. Note, For altitudes greater is murder in all, bee a ufe they were engaged in an un- 

than thirty degrees, this instrument ia not fo contend lawful aft, and therefore malice is implied to tot ptr- 

ent as a quadrant or femicircle. Ton killed. 

To otferve an altitude by thhinjlrumenf.— Applytheflat FORETHOUGHT- felony, in Scots lair, figni. 
endof theftafTtoyoureyc, ahdlookatthe tipper end of fies premeditated murder. See MutnE*. 
the crofa for the centre of the fun or rtar, and at the FORFAR, a parliament-town of Scotland, and ea- 
tower end for the horizon. If you fee the iky inftead of pital of the county of that name,, fituated in N. Lat. 
the horizon, Aide the crofa a little nearer the eye ; and if 56. 15. W. Long. 2. j 2. This town, with Dundee, 
' you Tee the fea inflead of the horizon, Aide the crofa Cupar, Penh, and St Andrew's, jointly fend one mem- 
farther from the eye : and thus continue moving till ber to the Britifh parliament. It Hands in the great 
you fee exactly the fan or Mar's centre by the top of valley of Strathmore that runs from Perth north-nit 
the crofi, and the horizon by the bottom thereof. Then to the fea, almoft in a flraight line, about 50 miles 
the degrees and minutes, cut by the inner edge of the long and betwixt four and five miles broad, bordered 
crofa upon the fide of the ftarff peculiar to the crofa you on either fide by hills, riling gently 00 the fouih full, 
ofe, give the altitude of the fun or ftar. and on the north by the famous Grampians,, a little 

If it be the meridian altitude you want, continue more elevated, 
your obfervation aa long as you find the altitude in- Though hiitory is dent as to the etymology of the 

-creafe, ftiD moving the crofs nearer to the eye. By nnme Forfar, 'yet we are fure it is of very ancient 

-fubtrarting the meridian altitude thua found from yo date, and that in the daya of eld it was the reti- 

degrees, you will have the zenith diftance. To work dence of royal majefty. Here Milcom Canmore, a 

accurately, an allowance mult be made for the height wife and magnanimous prince, held his firft. parliament 

of the eye above the furface of the fea, viz. for one in 1057. The ruins of his palace are flill to be fcea 

EngliM foot, t minute ; for 5 feet, z£ ; for 10 feet, 3^; on the top of an artificial mount of a circular form, 

for to feet, 5; for 40 feet, J, Sec. Thefe minutes veiling upon a bafe of about three, acres of ground, and 

iubtractcd from the altitude obferved, and added to the riling 50 feet high above the level of the circumambient 

zenith diftance obferved, give the true altitude and plain. A wall of (tone of agreat thicknrfs, foflxoogly 

zenith diftance. cemented with run-lime that it is fcarcc poffible to brciit 

To obferve the diflanct of livo pari, or the mooa't di- the cement with the flroke of a hammer, environed the 

fiance from a fiar, by the fore -fiaff'.— -Apply the inlt ru- place ; and a moat of at leaft 20 feet broad, and in fume 

men t to the eye, and looking to both ends of the crofs, ports a great deal more, and 1 ) feet deep, encompafled 

move it nearer or farther from the eye till you fee the the whole. Adjoining to this is a field of about fix acwi 

two ftars, the one on the one end and the other on the of ground called the Queen'i Manor, furrouoded in 

other end of the crofs ; then the degrees and minutes thole days with a large inert of water, and acccfSbk 

cut by the crofs on the fide proper to the vane in ufe only by boats. In clearing away forac of the iiibbifli 

give the Jbrs diftance. of the palace a few years ago, a tea-kettle of a roni- 

FORESTALLER, a pcrfon who is guilty of fore. c*i figure, and a bunch of barbed arrows, were found 

flailing. See the next article. in the ruins. A pit of about 18 feet deep, very 

FORESTALLING, in law, buying or bargain- prettily built of hewn ftoue, with a human body in a 

ing for any corn, cattle) victuals, or merchaodife, in date of extreme putrefaction, was alfo discovered, 

the way as they come to fairs or markets to be fold, The lake of Forfar, ftretching two miles in length 

before they get thither, with an intent to fell the fame from enffc to weft, and half a mile in breadth, and cc- 

agnin at a higher price, vering the palace on the north, afforded not only a 

The punimment for this offence, upon conviction at plentiful fupply of water for every purpofe, but alio 

the quart er-feffions by two or more witneffet, is, for added to the firength of the place. This lake abounds 

- the firft time, two months imprifonment and the lofs of . with trout, pike* perch, and eel. Of late years it 
the goods, or the value ; for the feeond offence, the has been greatly reduced by draining } to which the 
offender fhsJl be imprifoned fix months, and bfe double immenie quantity of fine marie at the bottom was tbe 
the value of tbe goods ; for the third offence, he thill principal inducement. ' This excellent manure is found 

- fuller imprifonment during the king's pleafnre, forfeit here in large firsts from two to fix and eight feet deep, 
all his goods and chattels, and ftaod on the pillory : and generally below mot* ten feet deep. 

but the ftatute does not extend to- maMert buying This lake has proved fatal to many of the human 

barley, or to badgers neenfed. raoe; but particularly and defervedly fo to the mux- 

FORESTER, a fworn officer of the foreft, ap- defers of Makom li. who having lied after perpetrj- 

pointed by the king's letters-patent, to walk tbe foreft ting the bloody deed at the caltlc of Glamais, about 

at all hours, and watch over the vert and veutbuj alfo five onset diAsuat, in the year 1036, miffed their nay, 

to make attachments and true presentments of all tref- owing to a deep fall of (now, and wandered in the 

jpaffes committed within the foreft. fields for fome time, till at salt they came upon the ice 

If a man comes into'* foreft in the night, a forefter an the lake, which not being firm, fsddcnly gave way 

eati not lawfully beat him before he makes fome refill- under them, tod they all perifhed. When the thaw 
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came, their bodies were found ; and being djfcovercd to been rebuilt on 

' be the. murderers of the king, they were all hung on la ted CQ contain 2 

gibbets on the (idea of the highways. Foufar Shin, 

Within this lake were formerly two iflands raifed far is the capital 

by art, with buildings on each i to which Margaret, and Glen pralua 



Makom Canmoit's queen, retired after the deceafe of and 
her huftnnd. Part of the ruins of thefe edifices are 
1UU to be feen. To this queen, traditiun fays, we owe 
the cuilora of the gra'ce-dri.ik ; Ihe having eliablilhed 
it as a rule at her table, that whoever ilaid till grace 
was fsid was rewarded with a bumper. 

From this time we have little or no accounts of For- 
far till the middle of the 17th century, eicept an aer. 
paffed in the 13th parliament of James VI. 21ft July 
1 593, in the following words : *' Our foveraine Lorde, 
miderilanding that be afte and ordinance maid anent 
abfcivatiou of the Sabbaih-daie within this rcalrne, the 

rnercatte-daie of tbe burgh of Forfarc, being the head large forells, roughi 
burgh of the fchire, quhilk was Sundaie, is taken from waved with green hills 



FOR 

n- elegant ; 
00 hearers, 
county of Scotland, of which For-*" 
Including Angus, Clenila, Glcnefk, 
emends 29 miles from eaft to well, 



them; and his hicneffe not willing that they 
wtiies fuld be prejudged hereby, therefore his bieneuc, 
with advife of the eltaites of this prefent parliament, 
ak ens and" changis their faid mercatte-daie from Sundaie 
to Fridaie, and willis the faroen Fridaie oukly to be 
their mcrcatte daie to them in all times hereafter ; and 
the lain in to ftande with the like privileges and free* 
domes as tbe Suudaie did of before." Whether this 
change rook place, or how long it continued, is uncer- 
tain ; but the market -diiy is pi dent ly held on Saturday, 
mid has-been fo pad memory of man. 

During the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, a de- 
tachment of his forces, after f»cking Dundee, came 
U> Forfar and burnt all the pi 
end the onlv charter the town 



broadc.t, though in fome place 
breadth docs oot exceed live miles. On the north it 
is divided from the Brae of Mar by a ridge of the 
Jjincbinin mountains; it is bounded on the fouth by 
the Frith of lay and the Britifh ocean, on the caft by 
Mean,., and on the well by ferththire. Part of the 
Grampian mountains runs through this county, which 
is agreeably diversified with hill and dale. It produces 
lead and iron in abundance, together with quarries of 
irceilune and Hate, with which the inhabitants drive • 
conliderable traffic. The county is well watered with 
lakes, rivers, rivulets, and fountains, (haded with 
ith brown mountains, and 
irfperfed with fields and 



meadows, and adorned with fine feats and plantations. 
Their heaths and woods abound with hart, hind, roe- 
buck, and nwor-gamc ; their Dreams are Hocked with 
trcut and laimon. Their hills are covered with flocks 
of iheep, and their fields afford plentiful liarveft* of 
wheat and all forts of grain. The mountains to the 
welt and north arc inhabited by Highlanders : but the 
Lowlanden poflefs the towns and champaign country, 
and are remarkable for their polilenefs and hofpitality. 

FORFEITURE, originally bonifies a tranfgrtf- 

fion, or ofience againll fome penal law. The word is 

formed of the bafc Latin forisfaUura : whence forfai- 

tura and forfaifiara, and the French forfeit, Furls- 

ds of the place; JaSura comet of fer'qfatert ; which, according 10 lii- 

g rented dole, fignifics to *' hurt or offend," face 



by Charles II. after his reftoration, confirming ail its ticntm ,- and which is not improbably derived of far'u 

ancient rights and privileges. *' out," and facere, " to do," q. d. an action out of 

As an evidence of the ignorance and barbarity of rule, or contrary to tbe rules. Borel will h.-.ve far- 

the times, it appears from the records of the trials kept fail derived from tbe ufiflg of force or violence : Lo- 



fignify a 



n the charter -cheft of Forfar, that nine perfon 
condemned and burnt here for witchcraft belwixL the 
years i6jo and 166s. Thefe innocent people 1 
all tried by a fpecial rommifijnii from tbe lords of 
privy- council at Edinburgh; and although thee 
roiffioo exprefsly discharged torturing than on purpofc 
to extort a confeflion of their guilt, yet, as it w 
then thought meritorious to obtain confeffion of gu 
by whatever means, many inhuman cruelties were t 
ercifed upon the unfortunate objefts ; paniculaily, 

iron boot was drawn upon one of their legs, and -a exchequer) and goods < 
wedge driven with great 'force between it and the leg, as nobody claims. 
Another infliument, flill carefully preserved here, was Forfeitures may be either in civil 01 criminal cafes. 
like wife uferl, and Li called the wtich-bridlt. It i&.-made I. With rcfpccVto the firit, a roan that hath an c- 

of iron, in the lhape of a dog's collar, with two pikes flate for life or years, may forfeit it many ways, as w c 15. 
on the iofidc,. about four inches dillant and two and a aa by r ' ' r ' ' 

half long.. Thefe pikes were put into the mouth, and greatt 
the collar afterwards buckled Itrait on the back of the to he 
bead, to which was affixed an. iron chain, whereby lite leafes 
condemned perfons were led to the place of execulion coram 
called the Piaj-Jit.'d, ahout a quarter of a mile to the court 
northward of ttie town. on no 

The inhabitants uf Forfar are a bofpilable, free, and fi'iton 
generous fet of people ; they are it lealt doubled in Entry for a forfeiture ought to be by biro who it . 
number within thefe 30 years, being now about 3300 s next in lxverfion, or remainder, after the eftate for- 
tbc houfes have alfo increafed more in proportion, be- ' fciied. /\s if tenant for tile or years commits a forfei- 
fides. bung va til j improved, The church hea: haa jtifl lure,. UcwLu his the inuncdiate reverfion or remainder 



r his glodary will have farisfella properly to 
"\ or amend, naitfirfthj which latter 
n the bafe Britifh/oryi^, " a penalty." 
:S, it is now more frequently ufed for the 
efftft of fuch traofgrefiion } or the lofing fome right, 
ettate, honour, office, or effects, in confe- 
quence thereof ; than for the tianfgreOion itfelf. 

Forfeiture differs from canfifcatkn, in that the for- 
mer is more general] while confifcation is particularly 
applied to fuch things as become forfeited to the king's 
mnfeued are faid to be fuch. 



felony; fuch as alienation, claiming a 
- cllate than he hath, or affirming the reverfion 
u a ft ranger, &c When a tenant in tail make* 
not warranted by the ftatnte ; a copyholder 
ts waftc,. refufes to pay .his rent, or do fuit of 
and where an eftate is granted upon condition, 
■performance thereof, &c. they will make a.fur- 



ought. 
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forfeiture, ooght to enter; though he has the fee, or only an e- diu* and Honorious, ia every other infUace but th*t ofFcrfann. 
*' ■ Rate-tail. treafon, thought it more juil, Hi effe fxnam, uk a noxn T-* 
II. Forfeiture in criminal cafes is twrfold ; of real, jtf; and ordered, that "ptzccUefiuii ienea*t auBara t iut 
and perfotial eftatea- uiteritu progrtdutior metui, quton repcriotur drHa*M;" and 
I. As to real eftatea, by Attaindb* in high-trca- Jullinian alfo made a law to reftrain the piiniflimenl of 
fan, a roan forfeits to the king all his lands and te- relational which directs the forfeiture to go, except in 
netnentt of inheritance, whether fee-fuMple or fee-tail j " the cafe of crimen ntaftjialii, to the next of kin to the 
and all hia rights of entry on lands and tenements, delinquent. On the other hand, the Macedonian lawi 
which he had at the time of the offence committed, or . extended even the capital puniihment of treafaa, not 
' at any time afterwards, to be for ever veiled in the only to the children, but to all the relations of the 
crown i and alio the profits of all lands and tenements, delinquent : and of coarfe their eftatea md be alb 
which he had in his own right for life or years, fo long ' forfeited, aa no man was left to inherit them. And 
Xiati/l. aa fucb interefl fhall fubfift. This forfeiture relates in Germany, by the famous golden bull (copied almoft 
Cm*"*, backwards to the time of the treafon committed j fo aa verlatim from Juftinian's code), the lives of the foci 
to avoid all intermediate fdes and incumbrances, btft of Tucii as coufpireto kill aa elector are fpared, athii 
not thofe before the fact : and therefore a wife's join- cxprefied, by the emperor" b particular bomlj. But they 
ttire is not forfeitable for the treafon of her hufband ; are deprived of all their effects and rights of fucceffion, 
becaufe fettled upon her previous to the treafon com- and are rendered incapable of any honour ecclefitiial 
mitted. But her dower is forfeited, by the exprefa and civil; to the end that, being always poor ana ne- 
provifion of (Indite 5 and. 6 Edw. VI. c. 1 1. And yet ceflltoua, they may for ever be accompanied by tin 
the hufband (hall be tenant by the curtefy of the wife's infamy of their father 1 may languifb in conuassl in* 
lands, if the wife be attainted of treafon : for that is digencc t and may find (fays this merciless edict) their 
-not prohibited by the ftatote. But, though after at- puniihment in living, and their relief in dying." 
tainder the forfeiture relates back to the time of the • In England, forfeiture of landa and tenement* tit 
treafon committed, yet it does not take effeft unlefs sn the crown for treafon is by no means derived from the 
• attainder be had, of which it is one of the fruits ; and fcodal policy, but was antecedent to the erlabuihment 
therefore, if a traitor diet before judgment pronounced, of that fyftem in this ifland ; being tranunittcd from 
or is killed in open rebellion, or ia hanged by martial our Saxon anceftora, and forming a part of the ancient 
law, it works no forfeiture of his landau for he never Scandinavian conftitution. But in certain trcafons tela- 
-ins attainted of treafon. Bnt if the chief juflice of ting to the coin (which feem rather a {pedes of the 
the king's bench (the fupreme coroner of all England) crimen fiilli than the crimen Ufit tujafia/iij, it is ptori- 
iu pcrfon, upon the view of the body of him killed in ded by fome of the modem ftatutes which conJlitnte 
•open rebellion, records it and returns the record into the offence, that it mail work no forfeiture of lands, 
~)iu own court, both lands and goods fhall be forfeited. faveonly for the life of the offenders ; and by all, that 
The natural jnftice of forfeiture or confutation of it fhall not deprive the wife of her dower. And, ia 
property, for treafon, is founded on this confederation : order to aboliih fuch hereditary puniihment entirely, it 
That he who hath thus violated the fundamental prill- was enacted by ftatute 7 Ann. c. 21. that, after the 
-tipicB of government, and broken his part of the ori- deceafe of the late pretender, no attainder for trcafoa 
1 ginal contract between king and people, hath abandon- fhould extend to the difin fieri ting of any heir, nor to 
«d his connections with fociety, and hath no longer the prejudice of any perfon, other than the traitor hia- 
any right to thofe advantages which before belonged fclf. Hj which the law of forfeitures for high trea- 
to him purely as a member of the community j among fon would by this time have been at an end, had not a 
which Joc'tal advantages, the right of transferring Or fubfequent ttatute intervened to give them a longer du- 
tranfmitting property to others is one of the chief, ration. The hiltory of this matter ia fomewtiat fin- 
Such forfeitures, moreover, whereby his pofterity muft gular, and worthy observation. At the time of the 
fuffer as well as hhnftlf, will help to reflrain a man, union, the crime of treafon in Scotland was, by the 
not only by the fenfe of his duty, and dread of perfonal Scots law, in many refpects different from that of ties- 
puniihment, but alfe by hia pafTions and natural affec- fon in England ; and particularly in its confequence 
ttons ; and will intereft ev e ry dependent and relation of forfeitures of entailed eftatea, which was more pe- 
he has to keep him from offending : according to that culiarly Englilh : yet it feemed neceflary, that a crime 
beautiful -fentiment of Cicero, " ncc-vcro me fvgit quam fo neaily affecting government fhould, both in its cf- 
Jit acerhrm, paratlvm fcefcra JUknaa p*n<i ha .- fed hoc fence and confequenccB, be put upon the fame footing 
trtclare kgibut csmparatitm 0, ut carittu liberoram ami- in both parte of the united kingdoms. In oew-mc- 
c'nret paretics rripubficm reddertt." And therefore An- drlling tbefe laws, the Scots nation and the Englilh 
lus Cafcellius, a Roman lawyer in the time of the tri- houfe of commons ftruggled bird, partly to maintain, 
.nmvirate, ufed to boaft that he had two reafon* for and partly to acquire, a total immunity from forfeiture 
. defpiiing the power of the tyrants ; his old age and and corruption of blood : which the houfe of lords 11 
bis want of children : for children are pledges to the firmly refilled. At length a compromife was agreed 
prince of the father's obedience. Yet many nations to, which is eftablifhed by this ftatute, m. that the 
. nave thought, that this pofthumous puniihment favours fame crimes, and no other, fhould be treafon in Scot- 
of hardfhip to the innocent ; efpecially for crimes that land that are fo in England; and that the Englilh for- 
do not flrike at the very root and foundation of fo- feiturea and corruption of blood Ibould take place ia 
ciety, as treafon againft the government exprefsly does. Scotland till the death of the then pretender, and then 
And therefore, although confifcations were very fre- ceafe throughout the whole of Great Britain: the lords 
queat in the times of the earlier emperors, yet Area- artfully propoGng this -temporary claufe, ia hopes (it 
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Pnrfg'tore it fiitd) tbmt the prudence of fucceediag parliaments courfeofjufticeprefcribedbythe law. But the jury very Forfeit*™ 

1 1 would make it perpetual. This has partly been done fcldom find the flight j forfeiture being looked upon, Furfi f ob> 

by the ftatute 17 Geo. II. c. 39. (made in the year fine* the waft incrtafe of pergonal property of late year*, ^^^J 

preceding the late rebellion ), the operation of theft in- as too large a penalty for an offence to which a roan k * J 

demnifying daufes being thereby ftill farther fufpend- prompted by the natural lore of liberty. 
ed till the death of the fens of tie pretender. There is a remarkable difference or two between the 

In petit treafon and felony, the offender alfo for- forfeiture of lands and of goods and chattels, (i.) 
fcits all bis chattel interetts abfolutely, and the profits Lands are -forfeited upon allaaider, and not before : 
of all freehold eftates during life; and after his death goods and chsttela are forfeited by conviakn. Be- 
all his lands and tenement! in fee fimple (but not thole caufe in many of the cafes where goods are forfeited, 
in tail J to the crown, for a very fliort period of time : there never is any attainder; which happen* only where 
for the king (hall have them for a year and a dayj and judgment of death or outlawry it given: therefore, in 
may commit therein what wafle he pleafes; which ia thofe cafes, die forfeiture mult be upon conviction, or 
called the king's ytar, day, and toqfle. formerly the not at all ; and, being ncceflarily upon conviction in 
king had only a liberty of committing wafte on the thofe, it it fo ordered in all other cafes, for the law 
lands of felons, by pulling; down their houfes, extir- loves uniformity. (a.) The forfeiture of lands haa 
pating their gardens, ploughing their meadows, and relation to the time the fact was committed, fo at to 
cutting down their woods. And a punifhment of a avoid all fubfequent fales and incumbrances : but the 
fimuar fpirit appears 'to have obtained in the oriental forfeiture of goods and chattels ha* no relation back- 
coujitrics, from the decree* of Nebuchadnezzar and wards ; fo that thofe only which a man has at the 
Cyras in die books of Daniel and Ezra ; which, be- time of conviction (hall be forfeited. Therefore a 
fides the pain of death inflicted on the delinquents traitor or felon may bona fdt fell any of hi* chattels, 
there fpecihed, ordain, " that their houfea (hall be real or perfonal, for the fuftenance of himfelf and fa- 
made a dunghill." But this tending greatly to the roily between the fact and conviction : for perfonal 
Sejudice of the public, it was agreed in the reign of property is of fo fluctuating a nature, that it panes 
enry I. in England, that the king fhould have the through many hands in a ihort time ; and no buyer 
profits of the land for one year and a day in lieu of the could be fafe, if he were liable to return the goods 
deftruction lie. was otherwifc at liberty to commit: which he had fairly bought, provided any of the prior 
and therefore magna eharta provides, that the king (hall vendors had committed a treafon or felony. Yet if 
only bold fuch lands for a year and a day, and then they be collnfively and not bona fide parted with, 
reftorc them to the lord of the fee, without any men- merely to defraud the crown, the law (and particu- 
tion made of wafte. But the ftatutc 17 Edw. II. dc larly the ftatute 13 Eliz. c. 5.) will reach them ; for 
prcrogatna regit, feems to fuppofe, that the king (hall they are all the while truly and fubftantiaHy the gooda 
natte hi* year, day, and wade ; and not the year and of the offender: and as he, if acquitted, might recover 
day injUad of wafte : which Sir Edward Coke (and the them himfelf, as not parted with for a good confider- 
author of the Mirror before him) very juftly look up- ation ; fo, in cafe he happen* to be convicted, the law 
on as an 'encroachment, though a very ancient one \ of will recover them for the king. 

the royal prerogative. This year, day, and wafte, are FORFEX, in Roman antiquity, was a way of 

now ufually compounded far ; but otherwifc they re- drawing up an army in the form of a pair of fitters. 

gutarly belong to the crown ; and after their ex- It was intended to receive the cuaeiu or wedge, if she 

piration the land would naturally have defcended to enemy Ihould make ufe of that figure. For when the 

the heir (as in gavelkind tenure it ftill does), did not forfex opened to admit the wedge, they had an oppor- 

its feodal quality intercept fuch defcent, and give it tunity of defeating their defign, and cutting them in 

by way of ef cheat to the lord. Thefe forfeitures for piece*. 

felony do alfo arlfe only upon attainder; and there- FORFICULA, the EAa-wio, in zoology, a ge- 
fore afifo deft forfeits no lands of inheritance or free- nus of infects belonging to the order of coleoptera. 
bold, for he never is attainted as a felon. They likewife The antenna; are biiftly; the elytra are dimidiated; 
relate back to the time the offence was committed as 'he wings are covered; and the tail is forked. There 
well as forfeitures for treafon, fo as to avoid all inter- are two fpecies, vis. the auricularia, or common ear- 
mediate charges and conveyances. This may be bard wig, with the top* of the elytra white ; and the mi- 
upon fiich aahave unwarily engaged with the offender; nor, with teftaceous and unfpotted elytra. — This ge- 
but the cruelty and reproach muft lie on the part, not on* of infects i* one of the belt known, the forceps, 
of the law, but of the criminal; who has thus knowingly at the extremity of their abdomen forming a very 
and difhoneitly involved others in his own calamities. diftinctive character. It is this teeming weapon that 

a. The forfeiture of goods and chattels accrues in ha* occafioned thofe infect* to be called ferfitid* in 

every one of the high kinds of offence; in high trea- Latin; and the formidable name of ear-wigi has been 

fon, or mifprifbn thereof, petit treafon, felonies of all given them in Englifh, from a notion that the infect fre- 

forts whether clergyable or not, felf-murder or felony qirfntly introducesitfelf into the ears, caufinggreat pain,. 

dc ft, petty larceny, (landing mute, &c. For flight &nd even death. Mr Barbu,t, however, affures us, thai' 

alfo, on an accufation of treafon, felony, or even pe- the forceps which the ear-wig carries at hfs tail, and 

tit larceny, whether the party be found guilty or ac- with which he feems provided for his defence, is not 

Knitted, if the jury find the flight, the party (hall for. fo formidable as it at tirft appears, being defiitute of 

:it his good* and chattels : for the very flight is an ftrength fufiicient to produce the lead lenfible impref- 

oftence, carrying with it a ftrong prefumption of guilt, fioa. The laiva of the ear-wig differs very little from 

and is at kaft an endeavour to elude and ftifle the the perfect infect. 

Ear- 
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Ear- wigs are very mifchitvous vermin in garden*, prop the forge for working worn in the park. Of late F»K 

efpecially where carnations are prcfirvcd ; for they years they are made with 4 wheel*, which aiifwers their I 

are fo fond of thefe flowers, that if care is ti^t taken purpofe much better. , i a ^J' J 

to prevent them, they will entirely deflvoy lliem, by Foxes fat rtd-bot Balls, is a place where the hall* 

eating rff the fweet part at the bottom of the petals are made red-hot before thej are fired "off: it is built 

or leaves. To prevent which, mod people hare (laudi about five or fix feet below the fuiface of the ground, 

ereftcd, which liavc a bnfon of earth or lead round of flrong brick-wJrk, and an iron grate, upon whith 

each fuppoiter, which fa cnnflantly kept filL-d with the balU are laid, whh a very large Ire under them, 
water. Others hang the hallow claw* of crabs and FORGER, in law, one guilty of forgery. 
lobilers upon flicks in divers parts of the garden in- FORGERY (from the French former, i. a.atcwbrf, 

to which thofe vermin get; and by often fearching f.ilirictzre, " to beat on an anvil, forge, or form,") mif 

them, you will deflroy them without much trouble, be defined at common law, to be " the fraudulent 

which will be of great fervice to your wall-fruit, for making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice of 

thefe are great deftroyers'alfo of all foft fruit*, another man's right:" for which the offender may 

FORGE, properly flgmlits a little furnace, where- fiiffcr fine, imprifonment, and pillory. And alfo, by 

in fmiths and other artificers of iron or fleel, &c. heat a variety of fUturea, a more fevere punilhnient is in- 

their metals red-hot, in order to foftcn them and ren- fiicted on the offender In miny particular cafes, which 

der them more malleable and manageable on the anvil. are fo multiplied of late as almoft to become general. 

An ordinary forge is nothing but a pair of bellows, Wc (hall mention the principal inftances. 
the no/ale of which ia directed upon a fmooth area, By ftatutc 5 Eliz.c. 14. to forgeormake, orkn»*. 

on which coals are placed. The nozzle of a pair of ingly to publilh <n* give in evidence, any forged deed, 

bellows may be alfo directed to the bottom of any fur- court-roll, or will, with intent to affect the right of real 

nice, to excite the combuilion of the coal* placed property, cither freehold or copyhold, is punilhed by 

there, by which a kind of forge is formed. In tabo- a forfeiture to the party grieved of double 'culls and 

ratorics, there, it generally a (mall furnace confiding damages ; by (landing in the pillory, and having bath 

of one cylindrical piece, open- at top, which has at its his ears cat off, and his nsftrils (lit, and feared ; by 

lower fide a hole for receiving the nozzle of a double forfeiture to the crown of the profits of his lands, and 

bellows. This kind of forge-furnace is very conveni- by perpetual imprifonment. For any forgery n-lati.ij 

ent for fuiions, as the operation is quickly performed, to a term of yeais or annuity, bond, obligation, ac 

and with few coals. In its lower part, two inches quittance, releafe, or difcharge of any debt or dcm.mil 

above the hole for receiving the nozzle of the bellows, of any perfonal chattels, the fame forfeiture is given to 

may be placed an iron-plate of the fame diameter, fup- the party grieved ; and on the offender is inflicted the 

ported upon two horizontal bars, and pierced near its pillory, Ms of one of his can, and half a year's im- 

circumfereDce with four holes diametrioallyoppofite to prifomnent: the fee and offence, in both cafes, being 

each other. By thin difpofition, the wind of the bel- felony without benefit of clergy. 
lows, pulhed forcibly under this plate, enter* at thefe B t fides this general act, a multitude of others, fince 

four holes; and thus the heat of the (ire is equally dif- the revolution (when paper-credit wa* firft eftabliraed), 

tributed, and the crucible in the furnace it equally for- have inflicted capital puniftunent on the forging;, al- 

roandedby it. This contrivance is ufed in the forge- tering, or uttering a* true when forged, of any bank 

furnaces for melting copper, with this difference only, bills or notes, or other fecuritica; of bills of credit 

that thefe furnaces are fquare, which is a matter of no iffiud from the exchequer j of foath-fea bonds, &c. ,- 

confcqumcc. oflottery tickets or orders; of army or navy deben- 

Aa the wind of bellows ftrongly and rapidly excites turesj of Eail India bonds; of writing* under feal of 

the action of the tire, a forge is very convenient when the London or royal-exchange afTurancc ; of the hand 

a great heat is to be applied quickly : hut it is not of the receiver of the pre-fines, or of the accountant- 

fuitable when the heat is to be gradually increttfed. general and certain Other officers of the court of chan- 

Thc forge, or fclaft of bellows, it ufed in feveral ope- eery; of a letter of attorney or other power to receive 

rations in (mall ; as to fufe fslts, meiali, ores, &c. It or transfer flock or annnities ; and on the peifonating 

ia alfo much ufed in works in the great, which require a proprietor thereof, U> Receive or transfer foch annui- 

ftrongheat, without much management; and chiefly in ties, (lock, or dividends t alfo on the perlbnating, or 

the fmclting of ores, and fulion of metallic matters, procuring to be perfonatrd, any feaman or other per- 

FoftGE is alfo ufed for a large furnace, wherein iron- fon, intitlcd to wages or other naval emoluments, or 

ore, taken out of the mine, is melted down 1 or it IB any of bis perfonal reprefentatives j and the taking, or 

more properly applied to soother kind of furnace, procuring to be taken, any fille oath in order to ob' 

wherein the iron-ore, melted down and feparatcd in a tain a probate or letters of admin ill rati on, in order to 

former furnace, and then caft into (owe and pigs, it receive (uch payments; and the forging, or procuring 

heated and fnfed over again, and beaten afterward* to be forged, and likewiic the uttering or publifhinp,, 

with large hammers, and thus rendered more foft, pure, as true, or any counterfeited feaman's will or power; 

ductile, and fit for ufe. , to which may be added, though not ftri&ly rcditciblii 

Forgs, in the train of artillery, is generally called to this head, the counterfeiting of Mediterranean p»f- 

a travelling fergc t ami may not be improperly called a fes, under the hands of the lords of tiie admiralty, tu 

portable fmith's (hop : at this forge all manner of protect one front the piratical dates of Barbary; the 

fmith's work is made, and it can be ufed upon a march forging or imitating of any (lamps to defraud thi 

as well as in camp. Formerly they were very ill con- public revenue: and the forging of any marriage re- 

trived, with 1 wheels only, and wood*n fupportsra to gifler or Ucence : a'! which are, by diiliaa aSs of p»- 

N°iac.. HamtLX, 
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Torsfoj. liament, made felonies without benefit of clergy- *Y FORISFAMILI ATION, in law. When a child, ForihW 

*— v — ftatiites 13 Geo. III. c. 5*. & 59. forging or counter- upon receiving a portion from his father, or otherwise, Maun* - 

fating any Ihunp or mark to denote the ftandard of renounces his legal title to any further (hire of hit fa- p nrm 

gold and iilver plate, and certain other offences of the thcr's fucccfttou, he is faid to be JoritjamUmtd. t 

like tendency, arc punched with tranfportaiion for 14 FORK, a well-known inftrument, confiding of a 

yean. By statute it Geo. III. c.48. certain frauds handle and blade, divided at the end into two or more 

on the flam p- duties, therein deftribed, principally by points or prongs. 

ufing the fame ftamps more than once, are made fmgle The pitch-fork is a large utenfil of this conft ruction, 

felony, and liable to tranfponation for feven year*, employed in hay-making,. &c. 

And the fame punilhment is infliftcd by fiatutc 13 The tabU-fort, an iourument now fo indifpenfable, 

Geo. III. c. 39. on fuch as counterfeit the common did not come into ufe in England till the reign of 

feal of the corporation for manufacturing plate-glafs Jamcsl. as we learn from s remarkable paffageinCoryat. 

([hereby erected), or knowingly demand money of the The reader will probably fmile at the folemn manner. 

company by virtue of any writing under fuch counter- in which this important difcovery or innovation is re- 

feit feal. lated : " Here I will mention a thing that might have 

There are alio two other general laws, with regard been fpoken of before in difcourfe of the firft Italian 
to forgery ; the one 2 Geo. II. c. 25. whereby the firft. towns. I obferred a cuftom in all thofe Italian cities 
offence in forging or procuring to be forged, acting or and townes through the which I palled, that is not 
amfting therein, or uttering or publifliing as true, any ufcd in any other country that I faw in my travels, 
forged deed, will, bond, writing obligatory, bill of ex- neither do I thinke that any other nation of Chriftcu- 
rhange, promiftory note, indorfement or alignment, dome doth ufe it, out only Italy. The Italian and al- 
tbereof, or any acquittance or receipt for money or fo molt Grangers that are commonant in Italy, doe al- 
gnods, with intention to defraud any perfon (or tor- ways at their meals nfe a little forke when they eat 
poration), is made felony without benefit of clergy, their roeate; for while with their knife which they 
And by ftatute 7 Geo. II. c 22. it is equally penal to hold in one hand they cut the meate out of the diih, 
forge, or caufe to be forged, or titter aa true, a coun- they fallen the fork which they hold in the other 
terfcit acceptance of a bill uf exchange, or the number hand upon the fame dim, fo that whatfbever he be 
of any accountable receipt for any note, bill, or any that fitting in the company of any others at meale. 
other fecarity for money, or any warrant or order for mould unadvifedly touch the dilh of meat with bis fin- 
the payment of money, or delivery of goods. So that, gers from which all the table doe cut, he will give oc- 
through the number «f thefe general and fpecial pro- cafion of offence unto the company as having tranf- 
vilions, there is now hardly a cafe poffible to be con- greffed the lawea of good manners, in fo much that 
ceived, wherein forgery, that tend* to defraud, whether for his error he lhall be at leaft brow-beaten if not re- 
in the name of a real or fictitious perfon, is not made a prehended in wordes. This form of feeding I under- 
capital crime. Itand is'gcneraUy ufed in all parts of Italy, their forkea 

Foaomo, in law, the aft of Foaosar. for the moft part being made of yronn, fteele, and 

Forging, in fmithery, the beating or hammering fbme of Giver, but tbofe are ufed only by gentlemen. 

iron on the anvil, after having lirn made it red-hot in The reafon of this their curiofity is, becaufe the Ita- 

tlie forge, in order to extend it into various forms, and Han cannot by any means indure to have his diih touch- 

fafhion it into works. See Force. ed with fingers, feeing all mens fingers are not alike 

There are two ways of forging and hammering iron, cleane. Hereupon I myfelf thought good to imitate 
One is by the force of the hand, in which there are the Italian falhion by this forked cutting of meate, 
ufually feveral pcrfona employed, one of them turning Dot only while I was in Italy, but alfo in Germany, 
the iion and hammering like wife, and the red only and often times in England fince I came home : he- 
hammering. The other way is by the force of a wa- ing once quipped for that frequently ufing my forke, 
ter-mill, which raifes and works feveral huge hammers by a certain learned gentleman a familiar friend of 
beyond the force of man ; under the Arokes whereof mine, Mr Lawrence Whitaker; who in his merry bli- 
the workmen prefent large lumps or pieces of iron, moui doubted not to call me a table Furcifer, only for 
which are fultained at one end by the anvils, and at uling a forke at feeding, but for no other caufe." 
the other by iron-chains fattened to the ciding of the FORLI, an ancient and confiderable town of Italy, 
forge. See Mill. and capital of a territory of the fame name, in Ro- 

T his lail way of forging is only ufed in the largeft magna, with a bifhop's fee. The public ftruduret are 

wotks, as anchors for (hips, &c. which ufually weigh very hand fame j and it Is fcated in a fertile, healthy, and 

feveral thou fa rid pounds. For the lighter Works, a pleafant country, 10 miles fouth-eall of Faenza, and +e 

fmgle man ferves to hold, heat, and turn with one band, north-eaft of Florence. E.Long. 12. i.N.Lat.44. 

while he hammers with the other. 28. 

Each purpofe the work is defigned for requires its FORLORN-Hors, in the military art, fignifieamen 

proper heat ; for if it be too cold, it will not feel the detacbed from feveral regiments, or otherwise appoint- 

weight of the hammer, as the faiths call it when it ed, to make the firft attack in day of battle; or, at a 

will not tatter under the hammer ; and if it be too hot, fiege, to ftorm the coanterfcarp, mount the breach, or 

it will read-f«ar, that is, break or track under the ham- the like. They are fo called from the great danger 

mer. they are unavoidably expofed to ; but the word is old* 

The feveral degrees of heat the fmiths give their and begins to be obfolete. 

irons, are, firft, a blood- red heat; (econdly, a white- FORM, in phyfics, denotes the manner of being po 

flamo-heat s and, thirdly, a fpaikling or welding beat. culiar to each body ; or that which conilitutee it fuch 

Vol. VII. Part I. ■ Xi 
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a portie^arbody.anddiftir^uifhesjtfromevery other, were concluded squally fuMHuitfa). Dat to this ft is ftnv' 
" Mr Ham's nfes the term form likewtfe in mother antwerpd, that though the foul be fliat by which a ■ J 
feafe, as an efficient animating principle! to which he man is man, and confequently is the form of the bu- 
fuppofei Ovid to refer in thcfirft lines of his Metainor- man body,' as human ; yet it does not foflow, that it 
pfcofii, is properly the form of this body of ours,, a* it ii a 

/■ unf/rtMJRi wntatai dherr forma, body ; nor of the feveral parts thereof, eonfidered as 

Cwpor* drfti rift from each other: For thofe feveral parts have 

Thefe animating form* are of thrrofclve* no objects ei- their proper forma fo dofcly connected with their mat- 
ther of the eir or of the eye t but their nature or ter, that it remains infeparaHe therefrom long ifter 
•character is underftood in this, that were they never to tbe foul hat quitted the body : thus, flefli has the form 
exert their proper energies on their proper fubjefts, of Brfli, bone of bone, ftc. long after the foul is re- 
the marble on which the fcufptor eaercifes his art moved as well at before. The truth it, the body doer 
ifcnild remain for ever fhapekfs, and the harp front not become incapable of performing its accuftomed 
which the harper calls forth founds would remain for functions becaufe the foul hat deferted it j but the 
ever fiknt. foul takes its leave, becaufe the body is not in a condi- 

Thus, alfo, the animating form of a natural body tion to perfemf its funftioni. 
is neither rta organization nor its figure, nor any other The ancient and modern corpnfcular pnHofopbers,' 
of thofe inferior forms which make up the fyttem.of therefore, with the Cartcfiam, cidode the notion of 
its vifible qualities ; but it is the power, which is yet fttbftantial forms j and {how, by many arguments, that 
able to produce, preferve, and employ thefe. It is the tbe form is only the modus or manner of the body it is 
power, which firft moves, and then conducts that la- inherent in. And as there are only three primary 
tent procefs, by which tbe acorn becomes an oak, and modes of matter, viz, figure, reft, or motion, with 
the embryo becomes a man j by which digeftion is two others anting Aerefrom, vir. magnitude and fi- 
performed in plants and animals, and, which depart- tuation, the form of alt bodies they hold to confift 
rag, the body cenfes to live, and its members putrefy ; therein ; and fappofe the variations thefe modes are 
and by which every being produces another like itfelf, capable of, fnfficicnt to pre fen t all the variety obfer- 
and every fpecies is continued. In animals, it it that Table in bodies. 

feigner faculty , which, by employing the organs of Forms are ufually diftinguilhed into c/foilial and de- 
fense, peculiar to them as animals, dminguiuirs them eidrniat. 

as fenfitive beings from vegetables ; and it is alfo that Effottial. Though the five modes above mentioned, 
more noble faculty, which by its own divine vigour, generally taken, be adventitious ; yet to this or that 
tmafifted perhaps with oigans, makes and denominates body, t.gr. to fire or water, they are euential: thus,' 
him a being intellective and rational. So that Mr ft is occidental to iron, to have this or that magnitude, 
Harris reckons two forts of forms, thofe which are figure, or fituation, fince' ft might esift in different 
paflive elements, and thofe which are efficient caufes. ones ;. yet to a knife or hammer, the figure, magni- 
And all of them agree in this, that they give to every tude, and pofitkm of parts, which conftitute it a ham- 
being its peculiar and diftincl ive character : and on the mer or knife, are cffential ; and they cannot eiift or 
whole he concludes, that form appears in part to be an be conceived without them. Hence it it inferred, 
element, and in part an efficient caufe, i. e. a caufe that though there be no fubffantial, there are effen- 
wbich anociates theconflitueot elements of natural tiat, forms, whereby the federal fpecies of bodies be- 
fabftancr, nnd which employs them, when aflbciated, came what they are, and are dfflingmfhed front all 
according to their various and peculiar characters. others. 

The philosophers generally allow two principles of Accidental format are thofe really inherent in bodies, 
bodies : matter, as the common bafts or ftibftratum of but in fuch manner as that the body may rzift in all 
til ; and form, as that which Specifies and diftingoi flies its perfection without them. Such is whttenefs in a 
each; and which, added to a quantity of common wall, heat in water,, a figure of a man in wax, &c. 
matter, determines or- denominates it this or that ; Form is aHo ufed, in a moral fenfe, for the manner 
wood, or fire, or afhes, Ac. of being or doing a thing according to rules .- thus we 

Subftautial forms feem to have been firft broached by fay, a form of government, a form of argument, &c. 
the followers of Ariffcotle, who thought matter, under Form, in law, the rules eftablifhed and reqaifitc to 
different modes or modifications, not fufficient to con- be obferved in legal proceedings. — The formal part of 
tVitttre different bodies ; but that fomething fnbftantial the law, of method of proceeding, cannot be altered 
was neceflery to fet them at a greater diftance : and but by parliament ; for if once thefe outworks were 
thus introduced fubftanttal forms, oa the footing of demoliiKed, there would be an inlet to all manner of 
fouls, winch fpecify and diftingvim. animal*. What innovation in the body of the law itfelf. 
led to this erroneous notion was the circum (lances of Form, in carpentery, w ufed to denote the long 
life and deaths 'For ebferving, that, as loon as the feats or benches in the choirs of churches or in schools, 
foul was departed out of a man, all motion, refpira- for the priefts, prebends, religious, or fcholars, to fit 
tlon, nutrition, Sc. immediately ceafed, they conciu- em. Bu-Cange takes the name to be'derived front 
ded, that all thefe functions depended on the foul) hence, that the backs of the feats were anciently en- 
'and confequentry that the foul was the form of' the a- rkhed with figures of painting 'and fculpture, called in 
•ajtma! 'body, or thai which conftrtuted it fuch: |that Latin formtct lyjn. In the life of St William of Rof- 
the fool was a fubftance, independent of matter, no child, we meet with forma as fignifying a feat for an 
body doubted ;, and hence the forms of other bodies- ecclefiaftic, or religious, in a choir ; and in that of St 
.... L Bp i. 
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Lupjcia, we haw (mania in tie lane ftnfe. In carl of Pittenweem, and of Cottingham in England, forma. 

the rule of the moaaftery of St Cauarea, the aua who one of the lards of the regency appointed by the ftates ■ * x "' 

prefidta- over the choir it called privkirui, vtlfirmari. during the minority of king James V. of Scotland, 

At febeok, the word firm is frequently applied to legate a -latere, primate of all the kingdom of Scot* 

whit is othcrwife leaned a daft. See Cuass. land, and archbifhop of Bourges in France, was de- 

v Form alio denotes the external appearance or fur- tended from the family of the Formans of Huttoo in 

face of a body, or the.difpoikmuof its parts, as to the the (hire of Berwick, and is confidered to have been 

length, breadth, and thickness, one of the beft ftatefmen of the age in which he lived. 

Fmkm is alfo u fad among mechanics, for a fort of " He was employed in 1501, along with Robert Blackader 

mould whereon any thing is faihioned or wrought. archbifhop of Glafgow and Patrick earl of Bothwell, to 

Prinler'i Foxu, an auemblage of letters, words, and negotiate* match between Ja.IV. ofScotland and Mnr. 

lines, muged in order, and fo difpofed into pages by garet cldeft. daughter of Hen. VII. of England 1 which 

the compofitoT ; from which, by means of ink' and a next year wn ratified by the Scott ifh ambafTadera. He 

prefs, the printed facets arc drawn. was afterwards frequently employed as Scots ambaffa- 

Every form is inclofcd in an iron-chafe, wherein it dor to Rome, England, and France, upon the moil 

ia firmly locked by a number of pieces of wood] fome important occaiions. In (514 he was tranHatcd from 

long and narrow, and others of the form of. wedges, the fee of Moray, to which he had been appointed in 

There are two forms required for every fhect, one for 1502, to that of St Andrew's. During the time of 

each fide ; and each form oonfifb of more or. fewer par hit poGcuuig the former, be wat employed as mediator 

yes according to the fize of the hook. betwixt Pope Julius II. and Louis XII. of France, who 

, Hotter*! Fqu4, is a large block or piece of wood, of were at that time at variance 1 and he happily fuccted? 

■ cylindrical figure ; the top thereof rounded, and the ed in conciliating the difference. Having taken leave 

bottom quite Hat. Its ufe is, to mould or falbion the of the Pope, he pafTed through France on his return 

crown' of the hat, after the matter thereof has been home, where he was kindly received by the king and 

beaten and fulled. queen, who bcAowed upon him thebiihopric of Hour- 

Paprr-maier'i Fotu, is the frame or mould wherein ges in France, which annually brought him in 400 

the meets are famioaed* See Pane. tons of wine, 10,000 franks of gold, and other f mailer 

FORMA rAVFia.lt, in law, is when a perion has articles. Befidca all thii, he was moft liberally rewarded 
juft canfe of fuh, but is So poor that he cannot do- by Pope Julius* who promoted him to the archbithopric 
fiay the nfnat charges of fuing at law or ia equity s in of St Andrew's, as has been already mentioned j con* 
which cafe, on making oath that he is not worth ,L.e reared on him the two rich abbeys of Dunfermline and 
in the world, on all hit debts being paid, and produ- AberbrothJc j and made him his legate a- latere. At 
cing a certificate from fome lawyer that he has good that time, however, there were two other candidates 
caufeoffuiti the judge wiHadmk him. to Xue in firms for the archiopifcopal foe. The learned Gavin Dou- 
pavftrit 1 that it, without paying any fee to counfel> glas bifhep of Dunkcid having been nominated by 4f 
lore, attorney!, or clerk: the ftntute. 11 Hen. VII. the queen, had actually taken poffci&on of it; but 
c. ia. having enacted, that counfel and attorneys, 8te, John Hepburn, a bold and factious man, having 
mall be afSgned to fuch poor perfons grata. Where beeo preferred by the monks, drove out the om- 
it appears that any pauper has fold or contracted for cere of Gavin Douglas, and placed a ftrong garri- 
the benefit of his fait whilft it is depending in court, Jon in the caftlc. So great was the power of this man, 
fuch cauie fhall be thenceforth totally difmuTed j and a that when Forms* was nominated by the Pope, no 
pcrfbn, fuing in firma paufitru, lhall not bare a new perion could be found who durit proclaim the 
trial granted him, hot is to acquiefce in the judgment bulk for bis election. At but lord Home, at that time 
of the court, the maft powerful nobleman in. Scotland, was induced, 

FORMAL, fomething belonging to or confUtuting by large promifes, befides fosne gists of great conie- 

the form of n thins. See Fonst. quencc, among which was the donation of the abbacy 

FORMALITY, the quality of a form, or for- of Coldingham to his youngeft brother David, to 110- 

cnula; or that which constitutes and denominates them dertake the talk. It was executed at Edinburgh and 

fuch. St Andrew's ■ to which places lord Home's brother went 

Formality, as defined in the fchoom, is. any man- with 10,000 men j though the doing of it, contrary 
per wherein a thing is conceived j or a manner- in any to Forman'a inclination, proved a fource of muck 
object, importing a relation to the undcritending, trouble to that nobleman afterwards. The quarrel be- 
whereby i\ may be diftinguiihed from another object, -twist Hepburn and Forma*, however, was at left ter- 
Thus, animality and rationality are formalities. The minified by the latter fuircpdering the bishopric of 
flcottifts make great ufe of formalities, in opposition Moray, as well as fome years revenue of the archbi- 
to the rirtualities of the Thonufta. anoarie ittelf t paying Hepburn alfo 3000 "French 

Formalities, in matters of law, are frequently crowns annually out of his ccdcaauical revenues. On 

sued for the formulas tfienrfelves, or the rules pre- the appointment of the duke of Albany to the regen. 

fcribed for judiciary proceedings. In contracts of ftrict cy, Hepburn endeavoured to undermine the primate's 

law, all the formalities msrit be ftrittly obscured : an credit with that nobleman, by rrprefentmg him as one . 

oouSon .of the. lest,, formality any ruin , che whole who bad in a manner collected all the money in the 

convention. ■ country, and who crmseqaently might endanger the 

The term is alfo ufed for a certain coder, or douo- tranquillity of the kingdom- Tbrie inunnatsons, how- 
rum to-be observed, ever, were but little regarded by the regent ; and For- 

■FQRMAN (Andrew), archbishop of St Andrew's, man had the good fortune afterwards to aukc up a 

X11 difie. 
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Formation difference between him and the nobility, which was- . FORMICA, or the A NT, in zoology ; a genu* of E«ui 
HI „ likely to be. attended with much bloodfhed. In 15/17 infects belonging to the order of bvinenoptera, the ~» "■* 
. °"° la - the archbifhop wai appointed by the (Utes one of the character! of which ate tbefe t There i* a fmali fcale paa 
* lord* of the regency, on occafion of the duke of^VI- betwixt the breaft and belly ; and the joint is fo deep, Cxcvt 
bany's going to France. We haie already mentioned that the animal appears as if it were almoft cut thro' 
his emb.:Ty to P.jpe Julius II. In M'Kenzic's live* the body. The female*, and the neuter* or work- 
we are informed that in the collcdioo of the Letters ing ant* which have an fexual chara&eriltics, are fur- 
of the Scottifh Kings from the year 1505 till the year niDied with a hidden tttog ; and both the males and 
1626, in the lawyers library, there is 3 letter fruin that females have wings, but the neuters have none. There 
pope to king James IV. wherein he not only highly are 18 fpcciei, moil of them diuiugurfhed by their co- 
commends Forman, but liktwife promjfea that at the lours. - > 
4rft creation of cardinal* he mould be made one. This Thefc infects keep together in companies like the 
letter is dated the 6th of May icii : but the pope bees, and maintain a fort of republic. Their neft i* 
died before he bad an opportunity of performing his not exactly fouare, but longer one way than the other} 
promifc. In the fame collection there is a letter from" and in it there are a fort of paths, which lead to dif- 
the duke of Albany to LeoX. Julius's fucceffor, where- ferent magazines. Some of the ants are employed in. 
in he preffes the pope to advance htm to the dignity of making the ground firm, by mixing it with a fort of 
a cardinal proraifed him by his predeceifor, and to con- glue, for fear it fhould crumble and fall down upon 
tinue him hit legate a- latere. Arcbbifhop Forman died them. They may be fbmctunea feen- to gather feve- 
■n 15a!, and was buried at Dunfermline. Dcmpfter ral twigs, which ferve them for rafters, which they 
fay* that he wrote a book againit Luther, a book place over the paths, to fnpport the covering 1 they 
concerning the Stoic Philofophy, and a Collection out lay others acrofs them, and upon them rulhes, weeds, 
of the Decretals. and dried grafs, which they heap up into a double de- 

FORMATION, in pnDofophy, an act whereby clivity, which fcrrcs to turn off the water from their 
fomelhing is formed or produced. — For the formation magazine*. Some of thefe fcrve to lay up their pro- 
of the fectus in the womb, fee Anatomy, n° 109, viiionfl in, and in others they lay their eggs. 
1 10. As for the provifions, they lay up every thing that is 

Foim.ition of Stints. See Stohi. fit for them to eat ; and you may often fee one loaded 

FoMu.ivioN of MctnL and Miner ait. See Metal with pippin or grain of fruit, another with a dead fly. 

and Mineral. and fcveral together with the carcafe of a may-bug or 

Foa nation, in grammar, fignifies the manner of other infect. If they meet with any they cannot bring 

forming one word from another : thus atcomtlunt/blp is away, they eat it upon the fpot, or at leafl. fo much of 

formed from accountant, and this lift from account. it as may reduce ■ it to a bulk fmaU enough for them 

- FOR.MEDON, inlaw, (breve de forma dowtiiouu), to carry. They do not run about where tney pleafe, 

a writ that lies for a perfon who has a right to lands or at all adventures : for fomc of them arc fent abroad to 

tenements, by virtue of any entail, arifiog from thefta- make difcovcries) and if they .bring task new* that they 

tute of Weftm. % CU. II. have met with a pear, or a-fisgar-loaf, or a pot of fwcet- 

This writ is of three kinds, via. a defcender, remain- meat*, they will run from the bottom of the garden, as 

der, and reverter. Formedun in defender, lie* where a high as the third llory of a houfe, to come at it. They 

tenant in tail infeoffa a Aranger, oris diffetfed and dies, all follow each other in the fame path, without wan- 

and the heir may bring this writ to recover the lands, dering to the right or the left ; but in the fields they 

Formedon in rem&hdtr, lies where a man gives lands, are more at their liberty, and are allowed to runabout 

&c. to a perfon in tail, and, for default of iffue of in fearch of game. There is a fort of green, fly *, that ' Tbc J- 

his body, the remainder to another in tail : here if the does a great deal of mifchief among the Sowers, and £*"■ 

tenant in tail die without iffue, and a ftranger abates which curls up the leaves of peach and pear trees: and 

and enter* into the land, he in remainder (hall have thefe arc furrounded with a fort, of glue, or honey, 

this writ. Formedon in rrvtrier, lie* where lands are which the ants bunt after very greedily 1 tar they touch 

entailed on certain perlbns and their iffue, with re- neither the plant nor tbc flies tbemfelves. Next to 

maindcr over for want of iffue; and, on that re- this, their greatcft paffion is to Jay up board* of wheat 

mainder failing, then to revert to the donor and his and other corn % and for fear the corn (hotdd fprout by 

heirs : in this cafe, if the tenant in tail dies without the moillure of the fubtcrraneout cells, they gnaw off 

iffue, and alfo he in remainder, the donor and his heirs, the cad which would produce the blade. The ants 

to whom the reveruon return*, may have this writ for are often feen puibing along grains of wheat or barley 

the recovery of the eftate, though the fame be aliena- much larger than themfdres. It is remarkable, that 

ted, 8tc. if one ant meets another that is loaded, it always gives 

FORMIjE, or Fi'SMiA, (anc. geog.% a maritime way to let it pafs freely ; or will help it if it be over- 

n of the Adjected or New Latium, to the footh- burdened. 



eaft of Cajeta; built by the Lacedaemonians, (Strabo;) The ant lays eggs in the manner of the common 
called originally Hormit, on account of its comma- flics; and from thefc egg* are batched the Ljrvj, a iott 
dious harbour. An ancient municipium. Formiani, of fmaU maggots or worm* without Legs' J "thefe ■ 



the people ; who were admitted to the liberty of the fhaip at one end and blunt at the other j 
city the very year in which Alexandria was built; but but fo tranlparent that the internes are feen through 
not to the right of fufirage till a long time after the the 'Sum. Thefe, after a thort time, change into large 
second Punic war, (Livy). Formit at this day lies in white aurelite or chryfalids, which are what arc ufually 
stuns, near a place now called Mob, called ants tggt. That cud which is to be the UD i* 

the 
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the Iargeft, and that which il the head is fomewhat fervient tothc deftruftion of caterpillars. This i* done r ° lT 
- tranfparcnt. The ant* move thefe about at pleafurc by hanging a pouch filled with ants upon a tree ; and ~ ""■ 
with their forceps. It it well known, that wbtn a they, making their efcipe through an aperture con- 
nett of tbefc creatures is diflurbed, and the aurelis- {cat- trivetf on purpofe, run over the tree without being able 
tered about, the ants are at infinite pains to get toge- to reach dawn to the ground, becaufe care baa been 
ther all that are unhurt, and make a neft for them preriouily taken to befmcar the foot of the tree with 
again : nay, any aula will do this, and thofe of one neft wet day or foft pitch i in confequence of which, coin- 
will often take care of the aurelte of another. pelled by hunger, they fall upon the caterpillars and 
The care tbefe creatures take rf their offspring is devour them. People pretend to fay, that ant*, taken 
remarkable. Whenever a hill is difturbed, all the ant* inwardly, give a fpring to the urinary ducts and to the 
are found bufied in confniting the fafety, not of them- organs of generation. The red colour which they com? 
{elves, but of the eggs or tbofe larger bodies inclofmg municate to blue paper, wh:ii crulhed upon tt, proves 
the maggot or young ant i they carry thefe down any that they contain an acid (Tee Chemistry, n- 2d 907.) 
■way fo as to get them out of fight, and-will do this The Urge, black, winged ants of America, to avoid 
over and over as often as they arc diflurbed. They the great rains which fall there at particular feafons, 
carry away the eggs and verm icles together iu their con- make to themfclves large nelts on trees, with a covered 
fulion 1 but, a* loon as the danger is over, they carefully way for them to go up and down on the lee-fide of the 
Separate them, and place each fort in parceb by them- tree. Thcfc nelts are rouodilh on the outlide, made 
felves under fhcller of different kinds, and at various of light brown earth, plattered fmooth. They are 
depths, according to the different degree* of warmth larger than a bufheli and in the infide are many fitiuoua 
and coverture the different Hat es require. In the warm cavern* or lodging* communicating with one another, 
feafon of the year, they every morning bring up the Sec Plate CXCVI. A, The ant* neft ; B, The tu- 
tggt, as they are ufually called, to the furface, or near- bular pafTagc, made of the fame materials, 
ly fo j and from ten in the forenoon to five in the af- A* to thofe in feds called vihite anii, which abound! 
ternoon or thereabouts, all thcfc will be found jufl un- in Africa and the Eaft Indies, they belong to a dif- 
der the futfacc : and if the hills be examined toward .ferent genua ; for which lee the article TaaMEs. 
eight in the evening, they will be found to have car- Fokmicj-Lso, the Ant-tion, in zoology, an infect 
.ried them all down ; and if rainy weather be coming fo called from it* devouring great numbers of ant*. It 
on, it will be nccefTary to dig a- foot deep or more, in is tbe caterpillar or worm of a fly much refcmbling the 
order to find them. All human, precautions have not lihelhe or dragon- flies ; and feed* chiefly upon ants, 
' hitherto been able to fupply that degree of warmth from which property it derives its name. 
and minute attention which the ants put in practice to It is fome what of the nature of the fpider in its war 
forward the in ft am of their lall metamorphofis. The *oF taking its prey, its manner of fptnmng, and the fi- 
infefi, ilTuing forth to a new life, tear* its white. traof. gure and foftnef* of iu body. > It has, in its general 
parent veil ; it is then a real ant, dcfUtnte of wing*, if figure, fomewhat of the appearance of the miDepes or 
it has no fes i winged, if it be male oj female, always wood-loufe, fo that fome have roiftaken it at firft fight 
to be known by a fmall erect fcale placed on the thread fur that animal. Itiaof a drrtygreyifh colour, marked' 
which connects tbe body and thorax. Antstranfact with fome black fpoUl and thefe are alfo corapofed' of . 
their amours in the air. The males, who arc much many points when viewed with a microfcope,. which 
fmaller, feldom frequent the common habitation : but make it refemble a hedge-bog or porcupine. Its body 
the females much larger, repair to it to depotit their is cothpofed of fcveral rings, and has thence a> wrinkled 
eggs, which is all the labour they undergo ; the win- look. It has fix legs, four are joined to the brcaft, 
ter's cold deftroya them. As to the males, it is uncer- and the other two to a longer part, which may be 
tain whether they fall victim* to the feverity of winter, taken for it* neck. Its head is fraall-and flat, and it 
or are made over to the rage of the labouring ants, has two remarkable horn* : tbefe are about a fixth 
Thefe laft pafs tbe winter in a torpid ftate, as fume part of an inch long, and as thick a* a hair : they are 
other infect* do, till fpring reftores them to their wont- hard, hollow, and hooked at the end like the daw* of 
ed activity : t hey have therefore no ftotcs for winter, a cat. At the origin of each of thefe horns, it has a> 
no coufumption of provifions. What are commonly dear and bright black eye, which fee* very dilttnctlv, 
fold in markets for ant's eggs arc grubs newly hatched, and gives the creature notice to efcape on fight of the 
of which pheafants, nightingales, and partridge*, are fmalleft object.— This creature it not able to bunt after 
very fond- The chief enemies to ants are the formica- its prey, nor to deflroy large infects; it can only draw 
leo, magpies, and fome other birds and beads. into its fnarct fuca u come near ita habitation, and of 
In the hotter countries, as Italy, Spain, and the thefe very few are fitch a* he can manage : all the 
Well Indies, ar.ts are the greateft pell of the fields, winged kind are able toefcipe by flight ; andthe beetle 
Trees, which they are faid to injure greatly, may be kinds, and others that have bard Ihclf* upon their bo- 
preferred from them by encompaflkng tbe Hem, for four dies, are of no ufe to him, a* his horns cannot pierce 
fingers breadth, with a roll of wool, newly pulled from them. The fmall nefs of the ant, and the want of wing* 
the deep's belly J or by laying law-dull all round the in the neuter*, make them' the defUned prey of this do 
flump of it. Some anoint the tree with tar, which vourer. The manner in which he catches his prey u at 
has the fame effect. But whatever harm they may do fallows. 

in pall u re- lands, by making up hill* for their habita- He ufually encamp* under an old wall, that he may 

tion and impairing or drying up the graft, their da- be flickered from tbe injuries of the weather ; and he 

roaging fruit- trees appears to be an unjufl reproach., always choofes a place where the foil is eofnpofed of a 

On tbe contrary, in tiwilzcrland they are made tub- hue dry land In this he makes a pit of the fhape of 
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Furauea, ■ found, or an inverted hollow row. If he intend i sanath or trunk, or any other organ t* be drkumJul * 
w — v ■■ the pit to be but fmall, be thruft* down bis hinuei pan about it* head, which couM tern to the purpose of cat- "" 
into the fand, and by degree* plunge* himfcif back- ingt the head forming •ob/ intended for th r o wing *- 
ward into it ; and when he hat got to a certain depth, way the bad ia forming the pit. Tin bonis of thii 
he tofiet oat the loot and which fail ran down with ammtl being fo neooflary to it* hfe, nature baa prow- 
hit head, artfoll? throwing it off beyond the edge* of ded for the- reftoring then in sale of aooideou ; and, 
hit pit. Thus he lie* at the bottom of a-fouul hollow, if cut off, they ate found to grow again, 
which ■• wideft at the top, and comei Hoping down to The food ttrii creature procure* by iu pit can be bat 
fail body. little t end ai it baa no power of catching it* prey any 
But if he is to nmke a huger pit, more pain* are re- other way, it* motion being only backward*, and thai 

r'red to bring it to perfection. He firft trace*, in flowfy, and by fmall fpacea at a time, fame people hare 

furface of the Und, a large circle, which n the <• believed iu catching now and then an ant by thii 

reefed bafe or mouth of the pit he i* to moke io form means wa* rather for diverfion than hunger. Bat tbo' 

of an inrerted cone. He then burie* himfelf ia the the forcnica-leo will live a long time without food, and 

find near the edge of thii circle, and carefully throw* em pais through all it* change* when flint op in a 

up the land above hint, with hi* head tolling it out be- box, yet it i* alwayt ready to- cat when food it offered 

yond the circumference of the circle. Thu* he conti- it) it nlw*ya appear* furred and fmall when kept thai; . 

noes baa work, running down backward* in afpiral line sod if a fly ia given it in thia hungry Bate, it *rtH fo 

all the way, and carefully throwing off the land from fuck out all its juice*, that the IbeS remising may be 



above him, till he is cook to the place of hi* reft, rubbed to powder between the fingers, while the body 
rhich iatbe point or reverted ejKK of the hollow cone of the creature diet ha* fucked it appear* remarkably 
e fans formed by hi* pauagc- The length of bit neck, fw died and diftended ; fo that it is plain that the juices 



and thenatnat* of hi* head, give* him a power of nfiag of the prey arc conveyed into the body of the creature; 

.the whole an a rpade, and throwing off the mud with though it i* not eafy to foe by what meant, the horn* 

great cafe i and his ftntngth ia thai part it lb great, not appearing to have any perforation, 
that he i* able to throw off * quantity of it to fist When the formica leo baa lived a proper time in thja 

inches diftaacc. That ia a power be exert* otuocr, tate, it leave* its pit, and i* only feen drawing Kueu 

however, in throwing away the remmim of tfatommnl* and trace* on the former of the fand. Aitertbi* it bu- 

hc ha* fed upon, that hudeoaaay aot bacoane fright- riea itfelf under the furface; and there indofea kfclffn 

ful to other* of the fame foecios, by feeing their feHow a fine web, ia which it i* to pais it* tr ana far ma tioa in. 

-carcafe* about it. to the winged Hate. This cafe i* made of a fort of 

When he hat nuifbed hi* pit, he burie* himfelf at the filk which the creature fpu» in the manner of the fp*\ 

oottom of it among the wad, fearing no part above der, and of a quantity of the grains of fand cemented 

around but the dps of hi* two hams, which he expand* together by a glutinous tumour which flow* from it* 

to the two fide* of the ph. In tbi* condition- be ho* porn. This cafe, however,- wonld be too harlh and 

and wait* for hi* prey, and never comes up alba ward*, coarfe for the body of the creature, and therefore it 

When an ant, or any other fuck creature, chance* to fcrvekonly for the outer covering to defend it from rn- 

walk over the edge* of hi* pit, it* ftepc throw down** juriet j the creature fpmning one of pore and incom- 

little of the fand, which naturally running down to partbly fine 13k, of a beautiful pearl colour, within it, 

the bottom of the pit, give* the enemy notice of hi* which coreri it* whole body. 

prey j he then tofles up the fand which corea* hi* head. When the creature ha* bun fome time in this cafe, 
to bury i be* tot, and bring him down with it* return- it throw* off it* outer flrin, with the eye*; the horn*, 
ing force to the bottom ; and aa one fuoh attempt can- nod every other part neceffary to iu life before, and 
jiotbe fufficient to prevent the ant's eicape, be throw* becomes in oblong nymph, in which a careful eye may 
more and mare fand upon him, till he by degree* bring* trace the form of the fly into which it is to be tranf- 
bim down. All the endeavour* of the ant to efcapc, formed. There may be feen, through iu tranfparent 
when once iti* within the verge of the pit, are in nip { covering, new eyes, new horn*, wing*, and all the other 
for, a* it attempt* to climb, the Und run* away from parw-of the animal in it* perfect, ftate. Tbi* nymph 
under iu feet, and it (ink* the lower for every attempt, makes iu way about half out of the fhefl, and remain* 
Tb<* motion of the fand alfo inform* the .enemy where in this condition, but without farther life or motion, 
it it, and direcUhim to throw up iMKund in tie right till the perfect By make* it* way out at a flit hi the 
place i which it does, till the poor ant fall* to the but- back In tbi* laft ftate it much referable* the Hbcum 
torn between iu hotnt. It then plunge* the point* or dragan-flie* common about our water*. The male 
deep into the ant'* body j and having fucked ill the couple* with the female in thii ftate only; and H. Foo- 
juioe out of the prey, it throw* out the empty fkm part, to whom the world it obliged forthis curiou* de- 
al far from the hole a* it can. Ibis done, k mount* feription, i, of opinion that the females lay only one 
up the edges of iu pit, and if it hat faflered any eggt but thi* i* very different from the conrfe of na- 
. injury, repair* it with great care, and immediately tnrc in the other animals of [he fame cba*. 
burie* itfelf again in the centre, to wait for another When tbi* infeeVfonns iu pit in a bed of pure fand, 
meal ; The born* of tbi* creature are iu only organ* it is made and repaired -with great cafe ; but where it 
for receiving nourilhment ( it never bring* any animal -meets with other fubftancet among the fand, the la- 
-orbich it ha* fei«d near to it* head, but always hold* hour becomes greatly the more embarraflinr If, fur 
it at the tip of the horn*. They therefore plainly fcrve Inftance, when the creature hat half formed lUpb, and 
a* fyriagt*, to draw into it* ftomaeh the juices of the then comes tun ftone of fome moderate fixe, it doea 
bodies of the tnfe^Uit^ean upoai neither it there any not defcrtthe work for this, but goe* on, intending to 
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'.'mnwthl i in e*a*tne n t -it iaft- Wl».fli«pl«fr Tb» weftcru pat of Formofa a? divided into three * 

' nHhcd, the creature crawls backward ug the fide of the diSinft governments, all fubordinatc to the governor * 

" oboe wherr the Hone it, a ad getting iu buck fide under of Txi-euiH, the capital of the ifland, who is himfelf 

it, takes great pain* tod tiose to get it on a true poifc, fubj*& to the viceroy of the province of Font*. 
>ad then begun to crawl backward with it up the edge This ifland prefents cucntire and fertile plaint, wa-- 

to the top of the pit, to get it oat of the war. It ia a- tared by a great number of rivulets that ' fall from the- 

wy common thing to lee a formica-lea i n thia manner caftcrn mountains, [u air w pure and wholefome s and, 

labouring at a Hone (bur timet at big aa ka own body i the earth producea iu abundance corn, rice, aid the 

and as it can only move backward, and the poifc ia greater part of other grains. Moft of the Indian fruir* 

bard to keep, especially up a Dope of fucb crumbly are found here, fuch aa oranges, bananas, pine-applet,, 

matter at fend, which moulders away from voder its guavas, papawt, cocoa-nuts i. and part of thofe of Eu- 

fect, and necefiarily afters the pofiliah of it* body, the rope, particularly peaches, apricots, fig*, raiiiot, cbef- 

ftoue very frequently falla down when near the verge, nut*, pomegranates, water- melons, #tc Tobacco, 

and then it ia Aire to roll to the bottom. In thia cafe fugnr, pepper, camphire, and cinnamon, tire alto cora- 

the animal attacks it again in the fame way, and often num. Horfce, flieep, and goats, are very rare in thia 

ia not ditcoNragcd by five or fix mifcarriages of thia ifland : there are even few hogs, although thefe ani-' 

kiod; but, after ad, attempt* again, and at length get* mala abound in China. Do medic poultry, fuch a* 

it over the verge of the place. When it hat done thisy fowls,, geefe, and ducks, are exceedingly plenty j phea- 

it does not leave it there, left it mould roll in again i fonts alio are fome timet feen ; and monkeys and (tags 

hut it always at the paint of pnfluog it farther on, till have multiplied fo much, that they wander through 

it has removed it to a scccflary diliance from the edge the country in large flocks. 

of the pit. The inhabitants of Formofa rear a great number of 

The common formica-lco moves only backward; but oicn, which they ufc for riding, from a want of horfea 

Mr Routt hat obferved a (pedes which moves forward and mules. They accuftom them early to this kind 

in the common way of other animals, and makes no of fervicc, and by daily enercife train them to go aa' 

nit of this kind to entrap itt prey, but feines other in- well and as expedition!] y as the beft horiea. Thefe 

bets by force. oxen are fnrnimed with a bridle, laddie, and crupper. 

FORMING is nfed for the aci of giving being or A Chin etc looks aa big and proud when mounted in 

birth to any thing. this manner, a* if he were carried by the fineft Barbary 

disuUofi --* r ' r •■■■■'■ <- <"- 



to any thing. The potter forms his veflelt as be - Whole/ome water fit for drinking is the only thing 
nleafe*. Geometry teaches how to form all kinds of wanting in the ifland of Formofa. ' It is very extraor- 
figuve*. dinary, that every kind of water in it it a deadly poi- 



It it likewife ufed foe the producing of a thing r Ion to ftrsngers, for which no remedy hat hitherto 

thus, the lineaments of the rate began bo be formed. been found.- " One of the governor'* fervants," fays 

Fototiuo •/* Siegi, is the making line* of circum* Father dc Mailla, " whom I had in my train (a strong 

vallation to fortify tbc camp, and difpofiog things fo* and robuft man), t rutting too much to the force of 

the attack of* place in form. his cooftitution, would not believe what had been-toM' 

They alfo lay, to form a fquadron or battalion t him concerning this water : he drank fome of it i and 

meaning, to range the foldiei* in form of a fquadron, died in lew than five days, after every mtdtdne.ancT - 

ace antidote had been administered without fuccefs. Thartt 

FotMina tit Lite, it drawing up infantry,' cavalry, ia none but the water of the capital which can be 

and artillery, into line of battle. Sec Lint. drunk: the mandarin* of the place therefore always 

Forming it alfo uied in grammar, in fpeaking of took care to transport a luincicncy of it in carts tor 

certain lenfev of verbs, which are made from other* by our ufc." Our anther adds, that at the bottom of n 

a change of certain letters. The prefent tenfe is formed mountain a league difteat from Foog-iua-hien, there i* 

from the infinitive. Compound and derivative word* a fpriog that produces a llream, the waterof whichisof 

alfo, and even ajl, that lisve any etymology, are- (aid ito a whinfti blue colour, and fo noxious,, that no one can 

be formed. approach it. 

FORMOSA, an ifland in the Pacific Ocean, be- There are few mulberry- trees in Formofa, confe-- 

tween- (19° and- 1 an" of £. Long, and an° and 25 ° quently title filk it made in the country. Numerous 

V. L*Z. about 1 00 miles raft of Canton in China. It mwiiifa&urca, however, would foon be introduced in* 

is fubjed to the Chinelh* who, however, notwithflnnd. to it, were the Chioefe permitted indiferimi eatery to 

tng ita vicinity, did not kaow of itt exiftencc until the tranfport themfelves thither, and to form eftanli foments 

year 1430. It is about 85 leagues in length, and 15 in the ifland. Thofe who go to it muft be protected- 

in bsradtb. A long chain of mountains, which runs by nnffport* from tbc Chinefe mandarin), and thefe 

from north to fouth, divides it into two parts, the paflporu are fold at a dear rat* t - fecuritiea are bcudet 

eoftern and welem. The Dutch formed an cibbliA*. rt quired. Thia it not alt : when they arrive, money 

merit in the western part b 1634, and built the fort mutt be given to the mandarins who are appointed to 

of Zealand, which fecured to them the print i Bel port< examine thofe who enter or quit the ifland, and who 

of the ifland 1 but they were driven from thenar in generally dif charge this duty with the moft rigid fevo 

1-659- or 1661 by a celebrated Chinefe pirate, who rity. If they give no prefent, or ofier only a trine,.' 

innde himfelf matter of all tbc weftcrn part, which alter, they meet with little mercy ; and are fore to be fent 

wards fubmitted in 1682 to the authority of Knog-ht back, whatever purport they may have. Ine Chinefe,. 



emperor of China. . through pnlicy, .comiiw at thtJe exa Aiost, to prevent 
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FTt tMft. too great a number of people from emigrating to this The marriage ceremonies of the inhabitants of For- hunt 

™"%™""' idaad, which it rendered a 'place of great importance mo£a approach iieai to the fimple laws of nature, They *" W 

' by its proximity to China. They fear, and with great neither purchafc, as in China, the women whoa they 

reafon (especially fince Tartar em peron have been on efponfe, iior docs interest ever preside over their unioni 

the throne), that if any revolt fhould happen in For- Fathers and mothers are fcarcely ever conMtcd. If a 

mofa, its influence might fpread, and occasion great young man has a mind to marry, and has haed his ai- 

difturbance in the whole empire. On this account, feelion on a young girl, he appears for feveral days 

the Tartars keep a garrifon there of 10,000 men ; following near the place where flie lives with a muGcsl 

which they take care to change every three years, or inftrument in hi* hand. If the young woman it [at* 

even oftencr if they judge it neceffury. tied with the figure of bet gallant, flie comes forth lad 

Bcfidesthe capital, the Chinefe have alfo two other joins him : they then agree, and fettle the marriagc- 

citien, and iomc villages, where they inhabit alone ; contract. After Ait they give notice to their parent*, 

for they do not permit the Indiana, who are their fub- who prepare a wedding-dinner, which is always gives 

ju As, to live among them ; they fuffer none to remain in the hoirfc where the young woman refides, and where 

but tbofe who are either their Haves or domefttcs. the bridegroom remains without returning again t<i 

Thefe Indiansare united into 45 villages; 36 of which his father. The young man aftcrwaidt confidm the 

lie to the north, and 9 towards the fouth. The nor- houfe of his father-in-law as his own. He brcomci 

thern villages are veiy populous, and the houfcs are the whole fupport of it, and he has no farther cunncc- 

built almoft after the Chinefe manner. The habita- tion with that of his father ; like married womea is 

lions of the fouthern iflandera are only hta.pl of hut* Europe, who generally quit their paternal home is 

or cottages of earth. la thefe huts they have neither order to live with their hufbtnds. Thefe iuWeii 

chairs, benches, tables, beds, nor any piece of furtii- therefore feldom offer up vows fur obtaining male cuii. 

lure -, the middle part is occupied by a kind of hearth dren : they prefer' daughters, becnufe they procure 

or chimney, raifed two feet high, and conftructed of them font- in -law, who become the, fupport* of their old 

earth, ttpon which they drefs their viftuals. Their age. 

ordinary food is rice, other [mail grain, and the game ■ Although the Formofant are entirely fubjefted jo 
which they catch by courfing or kill with their arm*, the Chinefe, they ftill preferve fome remains of their 
Thefe ifhnder* run with iuch furpriGng fwiftnets, that ancient government. Each village cuoofca three or 
they can almoft outftrip the fleetett grehound. The four old men from among thofe who have the grcateft 
Chinefe attribute this agility to the precaution they reputation for probity. By thi* choice they become 
take of confining their knees and reins by aclofe band- the rulers and judges of the reft of the hamlet. They 
age until the age of i4.or tj. Their favourite arms are have the power of finally determining all differences 1 
lancet, which they dart to the diftancc of 60 or 80 and if any one fhould refufe to abide by their judge- 
feet with the greateft dexterity and precifion. They raent, he would be immediately banifhed from the iuV 
ufe bows and arrows, and can kin a pheafant on wing lage, without hopes of ever hieing able to re-enter it, 
with as much certainty a* an European fportfman could and none of the inhabitant* would afterwards dart to 
with a fulee. Thefe people are very dirty in their receive him. 

manner of eating. They have neither plates, dtlhts. The natives pay in grain the tribute impofed an 
nor fpoou, nor even the fmaU ftickt ufed in China, them by the Chinefe. To regulate every tiling that 
- Whatever they drefs is placed on a plain board or mat, concerns the laying on and collecting of this inl- 
and they make ufe of their fingers for conveying it to poft, government have elUblifhed a Chinefe in every 
their mouths. They eat fiefs half raw ; and provided village, who is obliged to learn the language, sad 
. it has been cmryprefented to the fire, it appears to ait as interpreter to the mandarins. Thefe inter- 
them excellent. Their beds are formex! of frefh-gather- prefers are moft cruel extortioners to the mifnable 
ed leaves. They go almoft naked, and wear only a people, whom they ought, rather to prated : they ire 
piece of cloth which hangt from their girdle to their fuch inlkliabla leeches, thst they can fcarcely crer be 
knees. Thofe among them who, according to the farisfii-d. This daily and domeftic tyranny ha* already 
judgment of the chiefs of the village, have borne away caused the defection of three village!. in the fouthern 
the prize for agility in running or dexterity in "the part of the illand, where formerly there woe twelve, 
chafe, obtain the honourable privilege of making on rhe inhabitants of thefe village* revolted, expelled their 
their fkin, by a very painful operation, feveral fantafti- interpreters, refufed to pty tribute any longer to the 
cal figure* of flower*, trees, and animal*. All have Chinefe, and have united themfelves to the indepepd- 
the right of blackening their teeth, and of wearing or- ent nation in the raftcrn part of the iiland. 
naments of bracelets and crowns made of (hells and It was in the iftaod of Fonnofa that John Stray* 
cryftaL. affirms to have feen with his own eyes a man who hid 
The islanders who inhabit the northern part, where a tail more than a foot in length, covered with red 
the climate is foraething* colder, clothe tbemfdves with hair, and greatly refembliug that of au ot. This nan 
the Ikins of the tUge which they kill in hunting. They -ttsth a tail faid, that hit deformity, if it was one, pro- 
make a kind of drefs of them without llceves, that ceeded from the climate, and that all thofe of the 
pretty much refembles a dalmatic, or vcfttnent worn fouthern part of the iiland were horn with tails hi* 
- at the altar by the Roman clergy. They wear on hit.— But John Struys it the only author who altcfts 
their heads caps in the form of a cylinder, made of the cxillence of this extraordinary race of men ; no 
palm-leaves, and ornamented with feveral crowns pla- other writer who has fpoken of Formnfa makes the 
ced one above another, on the top of which they fix leafl mention of them. Another circumftance, no kfi 
plumes compofed of the feathers of a cock or pheafant lingular, and which appears lo be little better autben- 

■ Ho 139. ttflKO* 
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VoHmfe. tletted, ft, that In this ifland wtnen tre net permit- and to are fluttered In fueh a manner tint they arc ftnWl, 

t, «yH ted to bring forth children before they are «j, although rendered entirely unfit foffcrvice; other fmaller vefc "• "*■'. 

they are at liberty to many long before that age. felt of different fites, above too in number, have . . 

• pviii. Etfl Rechterea " thus eipreftcs himself concerning this fhared the fane fate i eighty hare been {Wallowed upj 

j r ju &*• grange cuftem t ' five others, which had jug taken in a lading of rioe 

t"-y y y- " When women are firft married, they bring no for.Fokien, hare funk, and their carbon, which a- 

"■""' . T " ^4i3itr>u inin thi- wnrU; thev mutt, hrfim that u mounted to loo.nno bulbil*, nrr wholly loft. With 



p.»<S. 



' children Into the works; they mutt, before that u mounted to 100,000 bulbils, are wholly \a\\. With 

permitted, haw attained the age of jj or 37. When regard to other vefleis, whether laiall or grew, whieh 

they are big with child, their prieftcflea pay them a had not entered the harbour, IO or 1 S of the target 

vlAt) and tread on their beBie* with their feet, if it be are reckoned to have been fwallowed np ; thofe of in- 

neceflaty, and make them milcarry, with perhaps ferior fize, as well U a prodigious number of hatha, 

greater paia* thao'they would have in being brought beats, and other fmall veffele of different kinds, have 

to bed. It would be not only a mame, but an pnor- disappeared, without leaving 'the leaft piece of wnedt 

■nous crime, to bring forth a child before the term behind them. As the whole iflmd haa been covered 

prefcribed. I have (een (brae females who bad shea- with water, the proviliooa hare been either fwene 

dy deftroyed the fruit of their womb 15 or 16 time*, away or fpoilt, fo aato render them prejudicial to the 

and who were big for the 17th when it waa lawful for health of thofe who ufj them- in their pre fent ftsld 

them tohriaff forth a living child." The crop* are entirely loft. When we fhall have 

Te our defcription of Formofa we (hall add the fol- been informed of particular*, we (hall not fail to gin 

lowing account of the dreadful difafter that lately your majefty the eerlicft jntdligcaca of them.—* 

befel ihia unhappy ifland. The detaili were conveyed After having received this letter from Mon-ha-hota, 

by a letter from Peking, addrcflcd to M. Bert in, and and the other principal officer* refiding at Tay- 

dattd the 14th of July 178a. ouan, I employed the utmoft diligence to give cwry 

' The water* of the ocean have well nigh deprived alfiftance in my power to thin unfortunate ifland ; and 

China of one of its moil valuable maritime peffeffions. I ordered the travelling commtflary, and Trey-oueis 

The ifland "of Tay-ouan, known in Europe by the general of the province, to get particular information 

name of Formofa, haa been atmoft fwallowed up by of the number of thofe who have perifhed, of the 

them. It bob been report* d here, that part of the houfes deftroyed, and of the quantity of £*lt and other 

moHMem -which divides the ifland has funk and difap- provifions that haa been loft': I have h'kewife enjoined 

peared ; that the reft has been overturned 1 and that them to rebuild with the utmoft expedition the tribu- 

the greater part of the inhabitants have perifhed. Such nab, granaries, and other public edifices j to dif patch 

have been for fome days the popular reports in this proper pcrfbna to fearch for the veflels and {hips that 

capital. Government, however, hat put a flop to them, have disappeared ; to tepair thole which are ttot alto- 

by informing the public of the real truth ; fuch a* it gether unfit for fervicr, and to (end immediately to 

it hat been announced to the emperor by the officers the neighbouring countries for fait and other neceffary 

who have this fmall portion of his territories under provifioas ; but above all, to afcertaki in the moft act- 

their jtirifdiflion. I cannot do better thaa tranferibe curate manner the different loffea fuftaincd by the in- 

what they have written. The difpatchei of the Chi- habitants, and the precifc number of people that have 

nefe oflcers, addreflad to the emperor, run thus : perifhed, in order that I may be able to give the fill W ft 

" <Bcchen, governor- general of the provinces of Ft*- information to your majefty." 
kien and Tche-Kyang-ya, viceroy of Fokien, and * The emperor of China caul'ed a particular detail 

others, make known to your majefty the difafter of thefc loflca to be pwblifhed, together with the fot 

that has lately befallen the ifland of Tay-ouan. Moa-* lowing letter: 

ha-hon, and other principal oflcers of this ifland, have " Tc!iang-yu, &c. Tchem-hoei-Thon-Tfong-tou of 
acquainted us, that on the 31 ft of the fourth moon Fokien, and others, have informed me of the difmal 
(May sad, 1782), a moft furious wind, accompanied event that hath taken place ia the ifland of Tay-ouan, 
with heavy rain anda fwellofthefeagreaier than ever which is n diftriet of the province of Fokien. They 
remembered, had kept them under continual appreh en- have written to me, that on the 21ft of the fourth 
fion of being fwallowed op by the waves, or buiied in moon. [Here the emperor repeat* what is contained 
the bowels of the earth, from the hour of jm until the in the preceding letter, and continue* thus]) : ' I corn- 
hour oh«[a). Tbis dreadfuf tempeft Teemed to blow mand Tfong-tou to get the bell information he can of 
at, the fame time from the four cardinal points of the the different loffea fuftaincd by the inhabitants of the 
comparand continued with equal violence during the ifland, and to transmit the particulars to me, in order 
above mentioned time. Tb* buildings where the tri- that 1 may give them every afliftance to repair them, 
bunals were held, the public granaries, the barracks. My intention is, that all the houfes which- have been 
fait wartho«fe», and works, have been totally deftrny- thrown down fltati be rebuilt entirely at my expencej 
ed, and every thing they contained it loft: warehouses that thofe.be repaired which are only damaged ; and 
and work-fhops as well as private houfes, tor the moft that provifions, and every thing: which the people 
:, prefent nothing but ruins' and heaps of rubbifh. Hand in immediate want of, be Supplied them. I 
zyfltipsof war which were in the harbour 1 a have fhould feel much pain, were even one among thenvt* 
disappeared j" two others have been dafbed to pieces, be neglected : I therefore recommend the utmoft dU 

Voi. VII. Parti. - Yy Ugence 
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(a), The hours of the Chrneft arc double ours: the honryn begins at three in the morning tod end* at Href 
wi begins at three in the afternoon and ends at five. . - 
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;enw and drifted inquiry , u I am defirous that nane confider as do fin, may be judged of front the ft*W ir* 

my fnbjefts fbould eutettain the Iraft doubt of the ing particular*. t* 

tender affection which I have for them ; and that they I- The malignity and moral quality of each eria* —* 

* mould know that they are all under my eyes, and that ii not to be eftimeted by the particular eSc& of oat 

I myfelf will provide for t their wants. With regard offence, orofone perfori'soffending, but by the genml 

to my (hip* of war, tribunals, and public edifices, let tendency and conlcquencc of crimes of the fame nature. 

them be reftored to their former flate with money In. the prefent cafe, Irt the libertine confider and fay, 

taken from the public treafury, and let the general ac- what would be the oonfequence, if Use fame liceniioui- 

count of the whole expence be laid before me." nefs in which be indulges were univerfal i at what 

The miflionary who fent this account farther fays, should hinder its becoming unrvcrfkl, if it be innoctw 

From thefe letters it evidently appears, that this dif- or allowable in him I 

after happened in confequence of an earthquake ; but a. Fornication fuppofea p reft i tut ion ; and by pro- 
lie adds, that the volcano which occafioned it mod be at dilution the victims of it are brought to almott etc- 
a prodigious depth below the tea. He does uot'pre- tain mifery. It is no (mall quantity of mifery ia the 
tend to give an explanation of it ; he is contented with aggregate, which, between want, difeafc, and infrA, 
obferving, that the fame fcene feems to have palled at is fuffcred by thole outcaft* of human focicty who ra- 
the ifland of Fonnofa as at Lima and Lifbon. feft populous cities : the whole of which is.s general 

FORMULA, or Fokkulaxy, a rule or model, or confequence of fornication, and to the increafc and 

certain terms prescribed or decreed by authority, for continuance of which every ad and in&ance of forni- 

the form and manner of an act, inftrument, proceeding, cation contributes, 

or the like. 3. Fornication produces habits of ung o v ern able lcwd- 

Formula, in church-hillory and theology, fignifies oefs, which introduce the more aggravated trim ci d|" 

n profefuoo of faith. (eduction, adultery, violation, See. The criminal is- 

Fokmula, in medicine, imports the conHitution of diligences between the fries prepare an eafy adnuf- 

anedicinea, either Ample or compound, both with re- Son for every fin that fecks it : they are, in low lift, 

ipeft to their prefcri prion and confiftence. ufually the Grit ftage in mens progrefs to the moll 

. FORMULARY, awriting, containing the form or defperate villanies | and in high life, to that lamented 

formula of an oath, declaration, atteftation, or abjura- dinotutenefs of principle, which manifefta itfelf in a pro- 

lion, Sec. to be made on certain occafiuns. fligacy of public conduct, and a contempt of the obli- 

There are alfo formularies of devotion, of prayers, garions of religion and moral probity.. 

&c. Liturgies are formularies of the public fervke is 4. Fornication perpetuates a difeafc, which may be 

not churches. accounted one of the foreft maladies of human nature, 

FORNACALIA, or Fo>kk*lia, in Roman an- and the effects of which are faid to vifit the conftitu- 

tiquity, a fe&ival intlituted by Numa, in honour of tion of even diftaot generations. 

Fornax,- the goddefc of ovens ( wherein certain cakes The pafuon being natural, prove* that it was ia- 

were made, and offered in facrifice before the ovens, tended to be gratified j but under what reftridiont, or 

FORNICATION (Formtatk, from the format in whether without any, muft be collected from diffimst 

Rome, where the lewd women proftituted themfelvet confident ions. 

for money), ia whoredom, or the aft of incontinency, In the Scriptures, fornication is absolutely and pe- 

between (ingle perfbns 1 for if either of the parties ia remptorily condemned. ' Out of the heart proceed 

married, it u adultery. Formerly coort-ltets had power evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornication, thefts, 

to "inquire of and punilh fornication, aad adultery; in falfe witnefs, blafphemiea 1 thefe arc the things which 

which courts the king had » fine aliened on the often- 'defile a man.' Thefe are Chriil's own words ; and out 

ders, as appears by the book of Dome May. word from him upon the fubjed is final. The apoikt 

In the year 16 jo* when the ruling powers found it are more full upon this topic. Ooe well-known pat- 

for their intercfl to put on the femblance of a very ex- (age in the Epiftle to the Hebrews may ftand in the 

Inordinary ftriftnefa and parity of moral*) not only place of all others ; became, admitting the authority 

inceft and wilful adultery were made capital crimes, by which the apoftlcs of Chrift fpakc and wrote, it if 

but alfo the repeated aft of keeping a brothel, or com- decifivc. * Marriage and the-bed usdcfilcd is bonoar- 

mitting fornication, were (upon a fecond conviftion) able amongft all men, but whoremongers and aduher- 

made felony wit Bout benefit of clergy. But, at the ers God wdl judge;' which was a great deal to far, it 

reHorntion, when men, from an abhorrence of the by- a time when it waa not agreed even amongft philofo- 

pocrify of the late times, felt into a contrary extreme phers that fornication was a crime. 

of licentioufnefs, it was not thought proper to renew Upon this fubjeft Mr Paley adds the following ob- 

a law of fueh nofafhionabh: rigour, rt nd thefe offen- Cervations*.- J*' - 

ces have been ever fince left to the feeble coercion of <* The Scriptures give -no (auction to tboft aufleri- { "j*"^ 

the fpiritual court, according to tbe rales of the canon ties which have been fince impeded upon the world : ^' 

law ; a law which baa treated- the offence of incooti- under the name off Chrift's religion, a* tbe ceh'bary of' ' ' 

jieiice, nay, even adultery itfelf, with* great degree of the clergy, the praifc of perpetual virginity, tiejsrc- 

tendernefs and lenity ; owing perhaps to the conftrain* Hiitio comubihu am grtrmda uxert) but with a jnd 

cd celibacy of its firft compilers. The temporal courts knowledge of, andrcgard to the condition aad interr* 

therefore take no cegniuuice even of tbe crime of adul- of the human fpecies, have provided ia- tbe marriage of 

tcry otherwise than as a private injury. See Antrt> one man with one woman an adequate gratification for 

tiar, the propenfitie* of their nature, aad have refbaiiwd' 

Tbe evils of fornication,, which too many wifh to them to that gratification. 
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Vornicttieti « The Mowed toleration, and id (brae countries the of the fee and the violence of the wind. It had been* tmt*. 

II licenfing, taxing, and regulating of public brothels, has the cuilom to pull op the bent, a long fpiry graft near '"I" - *f, 
I "" . appeared to the people an authorising of fornication, the Shore, for litter for horfes, by which means the land 
" and has contributed, with other caides, fo far to vitiate Was loofened, and gave way to the violence of the fea 
the public opinion, that there ii no pradice of which and wind, which carried it ovef Several ttioufand acre* 
the immorality is fo little thought of or acknowledged, of land. The people having been prevented from pull- 
although there are few in which it can more plainly ing up any more of the graft, the progrefs of the fand 
be made out. The legislator* who have patronized re- -is now nearly flopped, and the fea has retired t but the 
cepudn of prostitution ought to have foreleen this wind has blown foine of the fand from the hills over 
efled, as well as considered, that whatever facilitates Colonel Grant's land, and destroyed near too acres, 
fornication, diminishes marriages. And as to the ufual A (and-bink, which is all dry at low-water, run* out 
apology forthis relaxed difciplinc, the danger of great* from this place for Several miles into the Murray-Firth, 
er enormities if accefs to proftitute* were too ftriftly Some of the land, which has been long fbruken by 
watched and prohibited ; it will be time enough to look the water, is now beginning to be ufeful again, and ir 
to that, after the laws and the magiftrate* have done turned into grazing land. At Forres, coarfc -linen and 
their utntoft. The greateft vigilance of both will do fewing thread are nude. About a mile from the town, 
no more, than oppofe fome bound, and fome difficul- on tbe Left-band fide of the road, is a remarkable obe- 
ties to thtt jntercourfe. And after all, thefe pretended lisle, Taid to be the moft ftately monument of the Go- 
fears are without foundation in experience. The men thic kind to be feen in Europe. It has been the fub- 
are in all rejects the moft virtuous in countries where jeel of many able pens ; but totally overlooked by 
tbe women are moft chaile. Dr Johnfon, who fays, " At Fones we found good 
" If fornication be criminal, all thofe incentives accommodation, but nothing worthy of particular re- 
which lead to it are acceflaric* to the crime ; a* lafci- mark." — It is thus defcribed by Mr Cordiner, in a let. 
viona conversation, whether expreued in oblcene or ter to Mr Pennant : " In the nrft division, underneath 
difguifed under modeft phrai'en ; alfo wanton fonga, the Gothic ornaments at the' top, are nine horfea with 
pv&ure*, books) the writing, publishing, and circula- their riders, marching forth in order : in the next is a 
ting of which, whether out of frolic or for fome ptti- line of warriors- on foot, brandishing their weapons. 
fill profit, is productive of fo extenlive a mifchief from and appear to be Shouting for the battle. The import 
fo mean a temptation, that few crimes within the of the attitudes in the third division is very dubious, 
reach of private wickednef* have more to anfwer for, their expreflion indefinite. The figures which form a 
or lefs to plead in their excufe. Square in the middle of the column arc pretty complex 
" Indecent conversation, and by parity of reafon aQ but diilinit ; four fctjeants with their halberta guard a 
the reft, arc forbidden by St Paul, Eph. iv. zo. ' Let company, under which are placed fereral human heads, 
no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth [' which have belonged to the dead bodies piled up at 
and again, Col. Hi. 8.* Put filthy communication out the left of the di-iiion: one appear* in the character of 
of your mouth.' executioner fevering the bead from another body; be- 



" The invitation or voluntary admiffion of impure- hind him are three trumpeters founding their 

thoughts, or the fuffering them to get pofieffion of the pets, and before him two pair of combatants fighting 

imagination, falls within the lame description, and is with fword and target. A troop of horfe next ap- 

condemned by Chrift, Matt. v. z8. ' Whofocver look- pears, put to flight by infantry, whofe firft Line have 

eth on a woman to Lull after her, hath committed a- bows and arrows; the three following, fword* and tar- 

dohery with her already in his heart.' Chrift, by thus gets. In the Lowennoft division now visible, the horfea 

enjoining a regulation of the thought, ftiikei at the feem to be fcized by the victorious party, their rider* 

■ root of the evil." beheaded, and the head of their chief hong in chain* 

FORNIX, in anatomy, is part of the corpus callo- or placed in a frame i the other* being thrown toge- 

fnm in the brain; fo called, becaufeof*diftant refem- ther befidc the dead bodie* under an arched cover. 

blance it hath to the arches of ancient vault* when The greateft part of the other fide of the obeliik, 

viewed in a particular manner. occupied by a fumptuou* crofs, is covered over with 

- FORRAGE, in the military art, denotes bay, oats, an uniform figure, elaborately raifed, and interwoven 

barley, wheat, graft, clover, &c. brought into the camp with great mathematical exn&ncfs. Under the croCs 

by the troopers, for the fuftenance of their horfea. are two auguft perfonages, with fome attendants, much 

It is tbe bufincf* of the quarter- matter general to obliterated, but evidently in an attitude of reconciUa- 

appoint the method of fbrrage, andpoft proper guards tioni and if the monument wa* erected in memory of 

for the fecurity of the foragers. the peace concluded between Malcolm and Canute, 

FORRES, a parliament town of Scotland in the upon the final retreat of the Danes, thefe Large figure* 

county of Murray, daffing with Invernefs, Fortrofe, may.reprefent the reconciled monarch*. On the edge 

and Nairn. It i* a final! well-built town, plcafantry below the fretwork are fome row* of figures joined 

fituatcd on an eminence near tbe river Findhorn, The hand-in-hand,, which may alfo imply the new degree 

country abomt it has a cheerful appcaiancc, having a of confidence and fecurity which took place, after the 

few gentlemen* feats, with fome plantations about feuds were compofed, which are chara&erized on the 

them. Qn a hill weft of the town are the remains of front of the pillar. But to whatever particular tranf- 

a caftle j and a melancholy view of a number of fand- action it may allude, it can hardly be imagined, that 

hills, that now cover that trait of Land which was in fo early an age of the arts in Scotland as it mud 

f ormer l y the cftate of a Mr Cowbeu in the parish of have been railed, fo elaborate a performance would 

Dyke. This inundation wa* occaJioaed by the influx have been undertaken but in confequence of an event 

Yy* of 
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Vor*koUc* of the mtifT general importance '; it is therefore for- firmed* by the emumftasce of there- net hams' mrf VVrM 

1 prifiiipf, that no difUncier traditiopa of it arrived at the where a large one to be fee*, nor a Hone laid in any '"» 

Forts' *** w ' lcn letters were known. The height of this particular direction, nor one piece which hat not in ~~v~ J 

- monument (called King Svcno'ijhat) above the ground fbtrie degree been nffefted by the fire. Mr WiUiama 

it 13 feet; befidc*~l3'or 15 feet under ground. Ita mention* a h£t tending to confirm hi* hypotbefu, 

breadth is 3 feet 10 inches by 1 foot 3 Sachet in vis. of a brick kiln frtuatedon the declivity ofsn eau- 

thicknefs." nence, fo aa to be expofed to the wind, wliicli bappen- 

- FORSKOHLEA, in botany: A genua of the pen- ing to rife briflcry one time when the kiln was burn- 
tagynia order, belonging to the deenndria clafa of ing, fo increafed the heat, that the bricks were melted) 
plant*. The calyx ia pcntaphyllous, and longer than and ran, like a lara, for a confidcreblc way down the 
the corolla. There are ten petal* fpatulated, i. t. hill. 

loundifh before, with a linear bafe. The opinion of Mr WiUiama haa been embraced hy 

FORSTERA, in botany: A genua of the trian- fevejal other authors ; particularly Mr Freebairn and 

dria order, belonging to the gynandria cla& of plant*. l>r Anderfon-, (be latter having publifhed two ticatifci 

The perianthiurn ia double ; the txteiior one beneath upon thefe buildings in the Archiologia. In the fame 

three- leaved ; the interior one above* and fix-cleft \ work, however, we meet with a paper by the Hob. ' 

the corolla tubular. Dainea Barrington, in which the author cxprefle) quite 

- FORT, in the military art, a fmall fortified place, different fentimcuts. He obfcrres, that Mr Williams, 
environed 00 all fides with a moat, rampart, and para- and the other antiquaries, who fuppofe the walk ia 
pet. Ita ufe ia to fecurc fome high ground, or the paf- qneftion to be the works of art, imagine that the rea* 
fagc of a river, to make good an advantageous poll, to Ion of their being contracted in thia manner wxa the 
defend the hue* and quarter* of a fiege, &c. ignorance of cement, which in thefe remote ages pre* 

- Forla arc made of different figure* and extents, ac- vailed in Scotland : hut with refpetl to this circuri- 
oordiag aa the ground require*. Some are fortified with fiance, he fay*, that if one fide of the wall only vu 
bafitoni, other* with denii- baft ion*. Some again are heated, and that to any conliderable i wight, the mat- 
in form of a fquare, others of a pentagon. A fort dif- ter in fufion would in all likelihood drop down to the 
fcrs from a citadel, a* this lait it built to command bottom, without operating as any cement to the loofe 
feme town. Hones thrown in araongtt it. Tht* circumfianct of 

Varijied Fours, a very Angular kind of ftru&urc* the wall* being vitrified only on one fide, ia indeed re- 

fiound in the highlands and northern part* of Scotland, maikable, and take* place in nioft of the foils of this 

in which the walla have the appearance of being melt- kind to be met with at prcfent : but with regard to 

<jd into a folid mala, fo aa to refemblc the Lara of a h, Mr Barrington obferve*, that he hiiafelf ha* been 

volcano, for which indeed they have been taken by fe- twice in the Highlands of Scotland, and hai found 

veial pcrfons who have vifttcd them. very few lulls of any height which were cloathed with 

Thefe wall* were taken notice of by Mr William* wood ; the trouble therefore of carrying k up to the 

an engineer, who wrote a -treat ife upon the fubjret, top of fivh a mountain would be vcty confiderable. 

and was the firft who fuppofed them to he the work* But to this it might caddy be replied, tint ve cannot 

•f art ; other ruttirraaift* having attributed them to a by any means argue from the prefent Hale of the lulls 

volcanic origin. Thefe works are commonly fituatcd in the Highland* to thtii ftatc iu a very remote period 

•n the top* of fmall hills, commanding an extenfivr ef antiquity. At- that time, it is neither ioapelnble 

view of the adjacent valley or low country. The area nor in the leaft improbable, that mcjft of the hills is 

•a the. fummit, varying, as it fuppofed, according to Scotland were overgrown with wood ; or at any rate, 

the number of cattle the proprietor had to protect, or there undoubtedly was plenty of peat, which » Jtul 

the dependent* he was obliged to accommodate, is fur- ufed a* fuel in Scotland, and which afford* fach a itroflg 

pounded with an high and ftrong wall, of which the heat as to be advarjtageoufly employed in fnaekuig 

ftonei are melted, molt of them entirely ) while others, iron*, at we are informed hy M. Magellan. A third'*;* 

in which the fufion has not been (0 complete, are funk particuiar mentioned by Mr Williams is, that thrfe in- **«■* 

in the vitrified matter in fuch a manner a* to be quite olofurci were intended as places of defence 1 and in 

mdoied with it ; and in fome places the fufion haa tapport of this opinion ilhtgtt, that there are dried 

been fo perfect, that the ruins appear like manes of wells found within, molt of them. But on this Mr 

oouric ghrft. Mr William* has not only abfomtely de- BarringMai o buj m a, that fhelter fro*** the woathei wji 

temincd the wait* in qucftion to be the works of art,' alfa rrecefwry- " upon the test of ■> bleak Scotch hill, 

hut has even haaarded a, conjecture as to the manner whiltL wfaifky (or a funcedaneuai for it) would be of ten. 

in which they were codtmcttd, and which, according in greater rcqoeft than, the bare dement of water. " 

to him, waa as follows. Two parallel dikes of earth Thia objection, however, a* weU at the lab* it evident- 
- «r fod being raifed, in aha direction of the intended ly. very frivolous ; for thefe huildkags might lure roofs 
vail, witbafnace betweemtJiem tuficientfor itathiek- an well at any other; and whatever ncceflVty there 
nefs, the foe) was put in, and fet on fire. The ftonea might, he for whillrft nmifaewHy, water wascertaiab/ 
heft adapted for the purpofe* called the ptw+pwABtg an indvfoenfahl* reqoifke. 

Sear, are every when on be found in- the neighbour- Mr akwringbaq having, the* .Owen his rtafotu fie 
hood. Thefe were hud on the fuel, and when melted* aefTeeeing from the opinion of- Ms Wim'ants. and the 
were kept hy the frame of earth from running riff, and autiajuano* juft rrnrinnriti pinsaen to fkttc bit 
by repeating the operation, the. wall was raifed to * earn. He sens ns, that having travelled:' for 11 
aunscknt height. Thi* opiaion of the ftones being- yean the mart motutaiiuiua circnit .in Wales, he ha* 
■itntssn ia without any order, ia thought to. be con. frequently ob&rred iaukanc» «uj dry ftones, ptrtic** 

fcjj 
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. YittlM larly i Wig U»ft in tbe wefte» fhwt aT Merioneth- srcorat of the St nation and appearance of th'efe" for* ViuSfiell 
. *'""*■ (hire, celled in tbe language ef the country Daffrjn, trefTe*. Fort*. 
* i. e. *j6* *«&. On firfl Viewing thefe fmall inclofur-s According to Mr Cardonnd, the largeft of them * ' - 
made, with walla of thick lionet, he waa at a lola to ia fituated on the hill of Knockfarril, to the Couth of 
imagine how it could be worth while to contirn&.fucli the valley of Strathpeffer, (wo milei well from Ding- 
ftrong fence* for fo inconfiderable a- piece of ground wall in Kofs/hiie. The ioclofure ia i 20 feet long and 
as they inclofed : but, on examining the adjacent 40 broad within the walls \ ftrengthened on the out- 
country, be found it altnofl entirely covered with fide with works at each end. A range of habitation! 
ftonea of a fimilar kind j and, of confequence, the feem to have been erected againft, or under, the (hade 
fmaller the fpace to be cleared, the lefs eipenfive of the outward wall 1 of which thofe on the fouth-fide 
would be the removal. " For the fame reafon (fay* fecm to have been higher and larger than thofe on the 
be), fuch dry walla are often of a great thicknrfi, and north. There are two well* in the middle, which,, 
fometimct the corner* of the mcloiure s are tilled with on being cleared out, filled with water. On the 
(tones to a great width, thia being the only poffible flortt of the hill to the fouth are many detached build- 
means of procuring pafture." To a practice of the ingi j which, from the fir a tint] of dung found on re- 
N tame kind our author would afcribe the origin of the moving the ruins, appear plainly to have been ufed for 
work* in qucltion : but the objection occurs very fa-curing the cattle. Thii place feenM to have been 
Wrongly, that tbe walls in Scotland are vitrified, and anciently of confequence, and the *vefinence of Come 
it is not to be fuppofed that fuch trouble would be- powerful chief, from a road which leads through the 
taken with fence* nude in. fuch a fortuitous Banner, hills to the ■north-welt Tea. To the eaft of the work* 
This objection, our author owns, would indeed be un- are a number of -vitrified ruins, extending for a coirfi- 
snlwerabtc, ou the fuppofitiun that the vitrification derable way along the ridge of the bill. The. end 
was made on purpofc to llrengthen the walls of the next the fort fcetna to have joined tbe outer (vail, and 
fiortrefsj " hut (fays he) may not the vitrification contifted either of two parallel waits, clefcd above, with 
have been occasioned by volcanoes, or by what are cal- a pafiage between them under cover, or a high wait 
led bloomeriet ? The lame effect may be produced like- broad enough to walk on. In this wall there is the 
wife un dry wait* of ftonc by lightning paffing along veftige of a break about the middle, over which a- 
them. The ltiofe Stunts in. either cafe would not be bridge has been laid, to be drawn up or removed aa ■ 
rejected because they were glaffy, and would be piled occafion might require. 

up in the fence of the inclofure j as- the great point The fort next ia confequenoc to that of Knock- 

apon tbefe occafiont is to clear the ground, and remove farril is lituated on the bill of Craig- Pkadrick near In- 

thc incumbering ftonesto tbe fnvallcll diftance. One remefs, <• which (fays MrCardonnet) ba* this peco- 

«f the advocate* for the defigned and not fortuitous Har ciicumitsnce, that there appears to have been two 

vit 1 if! cation, fays, that the pieces he bad procured did vitrified walls quite round the awa. The inner one 

■ot refenthk what is called irva. But every volcano- feem* to have been very high and ilrong ■, the outer 

is not necefiarily an Etna or a Vefuriue ; and eonfe- wall but low: probably the (pace between was) intend' 

qucntty the matter difgorged from the crater inuft per- ed for fecuring their cattle, aa there aw. no remain* of 

pet ually vary both in (nbftsace and form. Vitrified dry-done buJMingi, fuch as are found near taeieft. 

manes, larger or fmaller, will like wife he produced by several past* of this outer wall appear quite entire* 

the fame means, ft may he contended indeed, that flicking to the Urn bant rook, where it was firft run. 

failure thus procured, by clearing the ground, would The area within the inner wall is- near 80 paces long, 

be more convenient at the bottom or on the fides, and a 7 broad." Of thi* we hate an account f by t<Erf».-rtS'. 

than nn the top of the hiH : but to this I anfwer, that Alexander Frafer-Tytlcr, £% preitfibr of civil airtory Tnt/aa. 

in rocky countries you- muft get what pittance yn» ia the univerlity of Edinburgh, who vifited it in the'V' 1 ' 1 .! 1 " 

ean ef foil, and often- k will happen that the only de- year 176a. The hill Rfelf it a-fmatt conical eminence,^ ,'j^ 

tached and removeaMe (tones are on she funwirt. When- forming the oaftcrn extremity of that ridge of moun- 

fuch inch >f urea have beep mode, they became very con- rains which bounds Loch-Neis oa the north-weft fide. 

- venient for putting cattle into ; and hence perhaps tt is kvuated about a mile to the. north/ of lurernefs, 

feme of the wilts wftkb Mr William* h«h mentioned," and is aceeffibk on two different quarters, via, the 

- Oar author concludes hit diflcitatton on this fafejedt. weft and fouth-eall j the former affording entrance by 

by obferving, that i£ vitrification anfwered the putpofe a narrow level ridge joining the kills ou- Loch-Nets, 

of cement, it is very extraordinary that the ancient in- and the latter by an eafy afcent fsosn the high ground 

habitants of Scotland did not apply it to the heufes above Invernefs. On- approaching the hill fVor* the 

*r hots in which they conftantly lived, but referred weft, we fii'ft meet with a road eat through the rook . • 

ftiis troablefome and cxpenfive proeefs merely for a from the bottom 10 the top, in. mo ft places 10 feet 

fortification, which might not perhaps be ufed- in half broad and nearly as deep ; . winding; for about 70 feety , 

a- century againft ait enemy. On this it indmoft fti- with an esfy terpentine direction, by which we gain 

pjerffuons to obferre, that inithe agesof barbarity and an afcent over a- fteep rock otherwife' quite inaocelfiblD - 

hfoodahed, in wliicft thde-itfclofuret, whether natural from- that quarter. This roadS in- odn author's opi- 

ar 'artificial, Wte fuppofed to- be ufed a» fortreffts, nion, is undoubtedly the work of art, and the vitrified 

war was fo frequent, that a defence againft an enemy matter on- the top is rhe only thing which indicates - 

might feem' to be Beeeffary every day, indeed of once- the effect of fire j thcte being ' neither an appearance : 

ia half a century. Before we proceed farther in th<v at pumice ftrme-, lam, nor bafaltes about the hill other- 

sre^nacnt, hywcverj It will 1 bt; neeeifary to-give fomc.. wife. There it indeed plenty of plum-pudding ftenc v . 

whioh; 
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Ttirificd which feme have fuppofed to be of the nature of vol- of earth, with t ftooe in the centre, were more dif- Tstfy 
. *""*• . eanic tufa : but this opinion it rejected by our author cemible. On the eaft-fide a portion of the internal ^ 
■ ' as erroneous. " But the circumftmce (lays he) fpace appear* icparated from the reft by two range* of t ~^ 
which in my apprehenflon evince*, in the moil fstis- fiones fixed ftrongty in the earth, and forming a risbt- 
faftory manner, that thefe appearance* of the effeex angled parallelogram. " Thi* fcpanttion (fay* our 
oi'fite 00 the fummit of thi* hill are not the opera- author) is immediately difcernible by the eye, from 
tion of nature but of art, is the regular order and dif- thi* circumftance, that the whole of the inclofed fum- 
pofition of thofe material*, the form of the ground, mit ha* been moft carefully cleared from ftone*, of 
arid the various trace* of Ik ill and contrivance which which there i* not one to be fcen, unlef* thofe that 
are yet difcernible, though confidrrably defaced either form thia diviGon, and the fingle one in the middle 
by external violence or the obliterating hand of time." of the circle of tumuli above mentioned. What has 
1 o inveftigate thi* matter regularly, he begin* with the been the deftgn of thi* fcparated fpace, it i* diffimlt to 
winding road already mentioned, and which is evi- conjecture. It might perhaps have marked the refi- 
demly cut through the rock for the purpofc of gain- dence of thofe of a higher rank, or ferved a* a temple 
tng an eafy afcent from the level ridge to the fummit, for the purpofei of devotion." On the eaft end of 
which would otherwife have been impracticable. In the large area on tbc fummit is a well of about fix 
aioeuding by thi* road, there appear*, toward* the feot in diameter, which ha* probably been funk very 
middle, on the right hand, a fmaft platform overhang- deep in the rock, though now it is filled np with rob- 
ing the pafTage, and inclining by a very gentle declivity bifh to within a yard of the top. 
to the very edge oF the rock. Four enormou* Bone* The other fortified hill* mentioned by Mr Cardon- 
are placed upon the platform, and on the edge and nel are thofe of Dun-Evan in the (hire of Nairn ; Tor- 
extremity of it, which have evidently been guided by dun cattle, near Fort Auguftus ; and another on the 
art into that pofition ; it being impoifibte that they welt fide of Gleneves in Lochabcr, three mile* to the 
could have rtfted there, had they .been rolled down fouth of Fort William. The Cattle-hill of Finhaven, 
from the higher part*. The obvious reafini for placing in the county of Angus, ka* likewiie fiune confidcrable 
them in fuch a pofition ha* been, that on an alarm of ruin* of the lame kind. 

danger they might be projected into the pal h below, Dun-Evau and the hill- of Finhaven have likewife 

which could be done by the effort* of a very few men ; been vifited by Mr Tytler, who give* an account of 

and when thi* wai done, the paflage would be entirely them in the paper already quoted j of which the fol- 

obftruAed, or at leaft rendered fo difficult that it could lowing is an abitraft. " On the fummit of the hill 

be defended by a few agatnft any number of afiailantt. of Dun-Evan, whofe name implies that it had been 

Some other large ftone* are placed on an eminence to originally a place of defence, are the remain* of two 

the left, probably with a view to block up an hollow wall* furrounding an oblong fpace like that of Craig- 

channel, by which an enemy might have attempted to Phadrick already defcribed, but fomewhat fmaller ia 

afcend. When we come to the top of the hill, a few fize. [Mr Cardonnel fay* that it i* about 70 pace* 

feet below the rampart which crowns the whole, there long and 30 broad J. There are likewife the trace* 

appear* an outward wall, approaching on the fides of of a well in the inclofed area; and at the eaft end are 

the hill fo near the upper rampart, a* to have only a the remain* of a prodigious mala of building, much 

trench of 10 or i> feet wide between them. Thia more ex ten five than that on Craig-Phadrick." Here,, 

outward wall is in fome places fo low a* to be almott however, our author could not perceive any «*arki 

level with the rock, though in other place* it rifes to of fire j and Mr Williams owns that the vitrified 

the height of two or three feet ; but even where ruins here are more wafted than on Knockfarril or 

lowed, it may be traced by a line of vitrified matter Craig-Phadrick. But with regard to the vitrifications 

(ticking faft to the rock all along, and nearly of the here, our author U inclined to fuppofc Mr William* 

lame breadth, which i* about nine feet. The remain* to have been entirely in a miilakc. On the Caftle-hili 

of thia wall are ftrongly vitrified, except in one place of Finhaven, however, the vitrified remain* are very 

on tbe north fide, where, for about 70 yards, the vifible all round the fummit, which is cleared of ftone* 

rampart ia formed only of dry ftone* and earth. At and levelled, unlets at one end, where there is a great' 

the eaft fide, where the hill i* more acccflible, there hollow fpace feparated from the reft of the area, and 

ia a prodigious mound of vitrified matter, extending probably deftioed exclufively for the keeping of cattle. 

~itfelf to the thicknefs of" above 40 feet. At the fouth- Tbe inclofed area is about 140 yards long and up- 

eaft corner, and adjoining to thi* immenfe mound, wards of 40 broad. 

is an outwork, confiding of two fcmicircular vitrified Befidei thefe fortifications, the hill of Noth affords 

walls, with a narrow pafii cut through them in tbe a remarkable appearance of the fame kind : of which 

middle : which appear* to have been another, and per- Mr Cordiner gives the following ddcription, not from 

haps the principal, entry to tbe fort. his own obfervation, but thofe of a gentleman of cre- 

The inner wall, furrounding the fummit of the hDl, dit who vifited the place. " On tbe top of the hill 

indole* an oblong level area of about ,75 yard* long there is an oblong hollow, as 1 could guefs, of about 

and 30 broad, ■ rounded at each of the ends like the an Engliih acre, covered with a fine fward of grab : 

outward wall. It is of confiderable height, and near- in the middle toward the call end of this hollow is a 

ty of the fame thicknefs with the outward one. — It large and deep well. The hollow is I Urroonded on jslt 

ha* fome appearance of having been defended with fide* with a thick rampart of ftone*. On three fides 

four turret* or baftiooc but the traces are fo imper- of this rampart, from 8 to 1 2 feet thick, i* one com- 

fect, that Mr Tytler does not lay much ftrefs on hi* pact body of ftooe* and minerals which have been in 1 

ebfervations io thi* refpecl ; a number of frnall tumuli ftatc of fufion, refembling a mixture of ftoneand 
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Verified iron-ore.'aH ritrified, calcined, and incorporated. On thor'l opinion, m begun by railing a doable row of VitriM 
Foft *- the north fide, the rampart conGfli of broken pieces of palliTadea or ftrong flakes in the form of the intended * crx ** . 
11 rock, which have the appearance of having been torn ftruSure, in the fame way is in that ancient mode of * ' 
to piece* by fome extraordinary violence. If the cal- building dcfcribcd by Palladio under the name of rUm~ 
cined compact wall cxifti under them, it is not at pre- plain a caffa, or coffer-work. Thefe flakei were pro- 
lent vifible-" bably warped acrofi by bought of trees laid very elufe- 
Such are the defcriptiona of the rooft remarkable of ly together, fo as to form two fences running parallel 
thefe curioui fortifications, which of late feem to have to each other at the diftance of fame feet, and fo clofe 
engaged the attention of the learned in a confiderable as to confine all the materials of whatever fiat- that 
degree. We have already taken notice, thaAy fome were thrown in between them. Ipto this intermediate 
they arc fnppofed to be the works of art, by others fpace Mr Tytler fuppofes were thrown boughs and 
the productions of a volcano. Mr Cardonnel adopts ■ trunks of trees, earth and Hones of all fixes, urge or 
the opinion of Mr Williams as the moft probable, both l'mall as they could quarry or collect them. Very little 
with refpeft to their ufe and manner of conftruetion. care would be ncceD'ary in the -difpolition of thefe ma- 
Mr Tytler takes notice of the remarkable difference teriala, as the outward fence would keep the mound 
of opinion among thoie who hare viewed the place* in form. In this way it is eafy to conceive that a very 
in queftion. " It is curious to remark (fays he) ftrong bulwark might be reared with great difpntch^ 
how the fame appearances, to different obfervcrs, lead which, joined to tbe natural advantage of a very inac- 
to the moft oppofite opinions and conclufion*. The cefiible fituation, and that improved by artful contri* 
two gentlemen above-mentioned (Mr Williams and vances for iocreafing the difficulty of axceft, would 
Dr Anderfon), feem not to have entertained the final!- form a ftructure capable of anfwering every purpoCajof 
eft doubt, that the vitrified materials on the tops of fecirrity or defence. The moll formidable attack a- 
thefe hills were the veftiges of works of art, and the gainft fnch a building would be fire, which would 
remains of ftructures reared for the purpofes of fecu- no doubt be always attempted, and often with fucceft, 
rity and defence. The bilhop of lJerry, when on a by an enemy who undertook the liege. If the beficgert- 
tour to the north of Scotland, vifited the hilt of Craig, prevailed in gaining an approach to tbe ramparts, and. 
Fbadrick near Invemefs, and expreffed his opinion, (Wounding the external wall, fet fire to it in feveral 
that the moonda of vitrified matter were not the re- places, the conflagration muft fpeedily have become u- 
maint of any artificial work, but tbe traces of an an- niverfal, and the effect may be eafily imagined. If 
cient volcano. In the Phil. Tranf." of the Royal So- there happened to be any wind at the time to iocreafe 
ciety of London for 1777, Part II. n°io. is an account the heat, the ft on y parts could not fail to come into 
of Greek Faterui, there termed a felcaiue hill near /«- fuGon; and a* the wood burnt away, finking by their - 
vtrneft, in a letter from Thomas Weft, Efqj to Mr own weight into a foiid mats, there would remain • 
Law, F. R. S. in which the writer does not hefitate wreck o? vitrified matter tracking the fpot where the 
to pronounce this hill an extinguifhed volcano .- and ancient rampart had flood 1 irregular, and of unequal 
having fent fpecimena of the burnt matter for the in- height, from the fortuitous and unequal diftributioa 
fptction of the Royal Society, the fecretary fubjoins of the ftony materials of which it bad been compofed. 
a now to the paper, -intimating, that thefe fpectmens This conjecture appears very piobable from their ap- 
having been examined by fome of the members well pearance at this day. They do not feem to have ever 
acquainted with volcanic productions, were by them been" much higher than they are at prefent, at the 
judged to be real lava. Such was likewife the opinion fragments that have fallen from them, even where the 
of the late Andrew Crofbie, Efqs who, in an account wall is loweft, are very in confiderable. The durable 
which he gave to the Philofophical Society of Edin- nature of the materials would prevent them from fuf- 
hurgh in 1780, offered fome very curious conjectures fcring any changes by time; though, from the, gradual 
with regard to the prcreft of nature, by which be fop- increafe of tlie foil, they muft in Tome placet have loft 
poled the whole of thit hill to have been thrown up confiderably of their apparent height, and in other*, 
from the bottom of the lea by the operation of intc been quite covered. Mr Williams, in making a cut 
fftiuc fire. through the.rampartt at Knockfarril, found in many 
Mr Tytler agree* with thofe who think the vitrified places the vitrified matter coveted with peat-mofs halt 
ftructures to be artificial works j but be differ* from- a foot thick. 

Mr Williams and others, who think that they were vi- Id confirmation of this opinion, our author likewife 

trified on purpnfe for cementing the materials toge- urges, that in the fortification on Craig Phadrick, * 

iber. His reafon for this it, that the number of forts large portion of the outward rampart bear* no mark*, 

that fhow mark* of vitrification is in confiderable when of vitrification. The reafon of thit feems to be, that the 

compared with thole that do not. He therefore con. fteepnef* of the hill on that fide renders a low fence of 

tVdera thevitrificatinn as accidental} and that it muft have ftones and turf fufficient ; and no wood had probably 

been accomplilhcd in the following manner. In the rude been employed in its conftrucrionv " It appears there- 

fiate in which we muft fuppofc Scotland to have been fore highly piobable (concludes our author), that the 

in earfy times, it i* very probable that their buildings, effect of fire upon thefe hi 11- fortifications hasbeenen- 

both for habitation and defence, would be frequently tirery accidental j or, to fpeak more properly, that fire- 

conftrnded of loofe ftones of an irregular fhape ; of has been employed, not in tbe conftruetion, but to. 

which, by themfclvca, it would (carcc be pofiible to fa- wards the demolition of fuch building* : and for tba 

fcricate a wall of any tolerable ftrtngth. Hence it latter purpofe it would certainly prove much more tf. 

became necenary to ufe wood at well as ftone in their ricacious than for the former. It it much tobedoubt- 

c rm a r a fti on. Thit kind of building then, in our au- ed, whether it would be at all polfible^eveuinthtpre, 
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vVjiriSad font day,' by the utmoft combination of Ubow and of vwr evidfBt i for, fame hundred yard* down lower on vbriirf 
. , . "• (kill, to furround a large (pace of ground with a double,: the kill, there arc the remains of another rampart or '">■ 

■ rampart of ftonet compacted by fire, of fuch height wall, confuting of loofe ftunei piled together without ""v™* 

and fblidity at to anfwer any purpofe offrcwrity orde. any cement, carried quite round the hilL. Thishifthii 

fence againA an enrray. Any rlrucltire- of this kind been built for an additional defence to thofc wba made 

mul have been irregular, loir, fragile, -cafily fcalcd, their abode on the top. The top of Nolh, for two- 

Lnd quite iiifecure ; a much weaker rampart, in Ihort, thirdl downwards, ii covered with a green braid] bc- 

than a fiuiple wall of turf or wooden pallifade. The low that, it is brown with heath : this is the my re- 

vefligci yet remaining, aa I have already obferved, give verfe of the adjacent mountain* ; and the grtater m- 

no room to fuppofe that the vitrified aiouod has ever dure of**ne upper part I imputed to a new [oil crated 

been much more entire than it it at prcfent. The ef- by the afhes of the volcano. The opening, ciUcd a 

fed of fire upon ftrudurea reared in the manner I have vmU, I fuppofe to hare been the htteft crater. About 

fuppofed then to have been, will account molt per- a mile foutb, down towarda the Tower grounds of the 

fecTly for their prefent appearance. It was from ne- Cairvci, there is a very pretty regular green hill, 

ceflity that the builders of tliefe fortifications betook which I afcribe to a later eruption than thofc which 

themfefrca to a mode of ftru&ure fo liable to be de- may have formed the contiguous hills now covered 

ilroynd by fire. In thole parts where Hone* could be with hvath. There ii an extraordinary luxuriant fpring 

cafily quarried, of fuch fixe and form at to rear a ram- of water ruihes out at once from the lade of the kill of 

part by thcmfclvu of diffident ftrength and" folidity, Noth ; which is Ukewife fume continuation of the o- 

thrre was no oceafion to employ wood or turf in its pinion that a volcano hai fomc time exided then, 

con Struct ion; ind it was therefore proof againft all af- which has occafioned great hollows and referveirs of 

faults by (ire. Such are the ramparts which appear on water in the heart of the mountain. And the wild ir. 

the hiil of Don Jnrdcl, Dun-Evan, and many others, regularities of nature through all the Cabrock, the hi- 

on* which there is not the fmalleft appearance of vitri- deous and Strange projection of rocks from the fidei 

Location. But on Craig Phadrick, and the other hills of the bills, would feem to indicate some vats con. 

above defcribed, where, from the nature of the rock, rulfioa* which the earth mult have fnffered in taefa 

the flouts could be procured only in irregular and ge- parti, 

nerally fmall fragments, it was netrflary to employ " The traces of ancient volcanoes (fly* Mr Cor- 
fomcifuch mode of conftruftion as I have fuppofed j diner) are far from being unfrequcnt in Scotland, 
and thefe ramparts, though (olid and well calculated The hill of Finhaven is one instance ; and not only 
-tor defence againft tTcry attack by force or fbatagem, abundant in this fpecies of lava, but with tarrai, or 
were not proof againft an aflault by fire." the pulvu puteoloaut, an amalgama, as Coodamine call* 
Mr Cordiner is of opinion, that the vitrifications in it, of calcined Hones mixed with fcoriaa and iton-ru(l 
queftion cannot have been the work* of art, and ridi- reduced to powder. The hill of Beregonium, near 
cules the contrary hypothecs ; though without addu- Dunftailage caftle, is another, yielding vaft quuititKi 
Cing any argument againft it. The Hill of Noth it of pumices or fcoria of different kinds; many ofwhich 
by him fuppofed to nave been a volcano. He de- are of the fame fpecies with thofe of the volcanic let- 
scribes it aa " a moil majeftic mountain, in general laud. The noble aSSemblage of bafalu'c commas at 
brown, with mofa and heath, interfperfed with bare Staffs, thofe in the Ilk of iky, and the rock Humblt, 
rock, in many placet crumbling down. The bighefi are but fo many evidences of the ancient volcaaoet of 
part of it i* a circular hill, whole verdure, . as well at this country. And finally, the immenfe ftratum of pn- 
height, A i ft ingui flies it from the reft of the mountain, mex vitreus or Iceland agate, on the hill of Dun-fain 
This is called the Top of Noth; and bears the ftrongett in ArraU, is the lalt proof I fhall bring in fupport of 
re Semblance to every description of a volcanic mount, the queilion." : 
At the distance of many miles, one can diflinguifh On this difpute we can only ubferve, that whatever 
thofe ridge* which are the boundaries of the crater, in- fide we embrace, the difficulties feem to be very great, 
dicating the hollow in the top." The gentleman from nay almoft insurmountable. When we conGdcr the 
whom Mr Cordiner received the account of the ritriti- great thickneSs of the walls on the top of Noth, front 
cations on the Summit, informs us, that on firft feeing 8 to ( a feet, and the vaft mound of vitrified matter, na 
fpeciment of them, he imagined that they had been pie- lefs than 40 feet in bieadth, mentioned by Mr TytlerJ 
cm of Hone calcined by the burning down of a caftle ; we can fcarce conceive it poffiblt that left than a Tol- 
as he had found Something very like them on the canic fire could be able to form them. Wenuyeafily 
cattle -hill at Cullen, in pans where the fward of graft allow, that, in the way this gentleman mentions, there 
was broken : but on reaching the top, and viewing might be confjdcrable vitrifications formed ; but that 
the appearances on it already described, he altered his fuch immcnSc maffes (hould be brought into perfect fu- 
opinion. " That men hardly befct (fays he) might Hon by the fmall quantity of fuel which could be put 
climb up with fome provisions to this as a place of re- round them in paliiades, or intermixed with the mate- 
fuge, is probable : but that, on a barren mountain- rials themfelvca, will be incredible to every oae sc- 
top, far from cultivated gtound, half a day's journey quainted with the extreme difficulty with which floor* 
from the plain; that there, in any period of Society, of any magnitude are brought into complete fttfion. Wrf 
man fhould have been tempted to build that amazing fee even in the tnfidea of furnaces, though fometimet 
rampart, is not to be imagined : they have found it a built of 00 more nnfufible materials than common 
natural and extcnSive form fa, and- in critical circum- brick, no fuch effects follow. There is a flight ritri- 
■flances have made ufe of it accordingly. That it has hcatioa indeed, but it Scarce ever penetrates to the 
•been occupied at a place of ftrwgth and of -refuge, is depth of an inch or two, though very violent fires are 
■N"i2C>. kept 
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Vitrified kept up for • much longer time than we could fuppofe FORTALICE, in Scott law, fignifird anciently t Fottilite 
Foftt - the wood furrounding thofe wall* to require for its be- fmall place of strength, originally built for the defence _ '■' . 
ta * '■ ing confumed. In conflagrations, where houfes are of the country: and which on that account was for- ,,,. 
confumed, which arc the only fimilar examples we merly reckoned infer regalia, and did not go along with 
have, no fuch effect is perceived. Even in the great the lands upon which it was fituated without a (pedal 
* tire at London in 1 666, where fo many building) were grant from the crown. Now, fortalices are carried by 
defiroyed, wc do not hear of their walls being vitri- a general grant of the lands ; and the word is become 
fied, though the materials of many of them were un- fynonyraou* with manor-place, mefluage, &c. 
doubtedly as fufible as the rocks and ftoues of Craig- FORTESCUE (Sir John), lord chief juftice of 
Phadrick, or the Top of Noth. If, on tfa*J other the king's bench, and lord high chancellor of England* 
hand, we reject this, and adhere to the volcanic hypo- in the reign of king Henry VI. was defcended from 
thefi», our difficulties are equally great. For where the ancient family of Fortefcue, in the county of De- 
fhall we find in any other part of the world an ex- von. He ftudied the municipal laws of England in 
ample of volcanoes ejecting lava in the form of walls Lincoln's Inn, of which he was' made one of the go- 
inclofing a regular area'? This would be attributing vernors in the fourth and feyenth years of the reign of 
fuch a Angularity to the volcanoes of Scotland as the king Henry VI. In 14.30 he was called to the degree 
molt extravagant imagination cannot admit. Wemuft of a ferjeant at law, and in 1441 was conftituted the 
therefore conclude, that though thefe ruins are cer- king's ferjeant. The following year he was made lord 
taiuly the works of art, ' we have not yet fufficicnt data chief juftice of the king's bench; in which honourable 
to decide the que ft ion with rnfpect to their conftruc- ftation he continued till near the end of that king's 
tion, but that the Subject requires a farther invefti- reign, who (bowed him many particular marks of his 
gation. favour, and advanced him to the pott of lord high 
In the paper already quoted, Mr Tytler-obfcrves, that chancellor of England. -During the reign of king Ed- 
" thefe ancient fortifications prcfent a more curious and ward IV. he followed the fortunes of the houfe of Lan- 
interefiing object of fpeculation, than thofe uncertain carter, and was many years in exile with queen Mar' 
and indeed fruiilefs conjectures as to the mod* in which garet and prince Edward her fan. At length, they 
they have been reared." This, he juftly obferres, mnft having a profpect of retrieving their defperate far- 
have been before the ufe of mortar was known j for as tune*, the queen and prince returned to England, and 
the country abounded in lime done* and the build- Sir John Fortefcue, with many others, accompanied 
ere certainly would exert all their powers in giving them : but foon after the decisive battle of Tewkfbury, 
them a proper degree of ftrength, it would undoubted- he waa thrown into prifon and attainted, with other 
ly have been ufed. Hence wc are led to afcribe to Lancastrians ; but found means to procure his pardon 
thefe a very confide table degree of antiquity; for as from Edward' IV. He wrote, 1. A learned com- 
the Britons were taught the ufe of mortar by the Ro- mentary on the politic laws of England, for the ufe of 
mans, it is probable that we mnft date the origin of prince Edward ; to one edition of which. Mr SeMen 
the Structures in queftion before the time of the inn- wrote notes. ■■ The difference between an abfolute 
lion of that people, or at tealt foon after it : fo that and limited monarchy, as it more particularly regards 
we mult look upon them to be -mare than 1650 years the Engliih constitution (which was published, with 
old ; but how far beyond. that period we are to Search Tome remarks, by John Fortefcue, afterwards lord For- 
f or their origin, does not appear. " All that we can tefcue, in 8vo, ia 1714; and a fecond edition waa 
conclude with certainty (fays our author) is, that they published, with amendments, in 1719)1 Anct Cevtral 
belong to a period of extreme ^barbarifm. They muft works, which ftill remain in manufcript. He died near 
have been conftructed by a people fcarcely removed 90 years of age ; and was buried in the parifh churoh 
from the ftate of lavages, who lived under no tmpref- of Ebburton, where a monument was erected to hi* 
fion of fixed or regulated property in land ( whofe only memory, in 1677, by one of his descendants, 
appropriated goods were their cattle) and whofe folc FORTH, one of the moit noble and commodious ri- 
fecurity, in a life of conltant depredation* was the re- vers in Scotland. It takes its rife near the bottom of 
treat to the fumroits of thofe hills of difficult accefs, Lomond hills ; and running from weft to eaft, receive* 
which they had fortified in the belt manner they could, in its paflage many confiderable ftreams, deriving their 
As the~fpj.ee Tnclofed was incapable of containing a waters from the eminences in the midland counties of 
great number of meo-, efpecially if occupied in part by North Britain. Between Stirling and Alloa, the Forth 



cattle, it is presumable, that thefeTetieats were form- winds in a ffloft beautiful and furprifing manner; 

ed chiefly for the Security of the women and children that, though it is but four miles by land, it is 14 by 

of the canton and of their herds. They could be de- water between thofe two places; Below Alloa the 

fended by a few men, while the reft of the tribe were river expand* itfelf to a great breadth between the 

engaged with their enemies ia the field." counties of Lothian and Fife, till at Queen's-ferry it 

-- Our author concludes his diflertstion with a conjee- ia contracted by promontories (hooting into it from 

tiire, which indeed feems well Supported, that the bath coafts 1 fo that, from being four or five, there it 

(forts in question were conftructed, not only before the is not above two miles broad. In the middle of the 

-Roman invafion, but before the introduction of the channel lie* a fmall ifland called Incbgarvy, which has 

rite* of the Druids into Britain ; a* " there appears no a Spring of rrefh water : apon the ifland there ia an 

probability that the inhabitants either lived under fuch ancient fort, which has been lately repaired) and if 

a government as we know to have prevailed under, the their were either, fort* or blockhonfe* on the oppofite 

influence of the Druids, or had any acquaintance with pioiuontorits, that part. of the river which lies between 

thofe arts which it is certain they cultivated." Alloa and Queens-ferry would bc.as fecure-and conve- 
V P l. VII. Parti. \ Zb. oient 
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Forth, uieot a harbour as could be de fired. A little below extent of navigation on tbe Forth, will, including iH Tab, 

. •~~~~ this, near the north fbore, lies Inchcomb, on which its windings, exceed 200 miles, through a coal of — 1— • 

are the remains of an ancient monaftery of coniiderable nearly 100 miles] fertile, populous, indoftriotu; ind 

extent ; and oppofite to Leith Hands the ifland of from Stirling caflward, ahnoft lined with town, an- 

Inchkeitb, formerly fortified, but now in ruins. Be- ciently the feat* of commerce and navigation, till they 

low Queens-ferry the north and fouth mores receding, were ruined by the Englimdcprcdationsf in which mi- 

ihe bod~y of the water gradually enlarges till it be- 'ferable itatc fome of them ilill remain, while other* 

comes two or three leagues broad, affording feveral begin to refume the appearance of bufineis. The prig, 

fafe harbours on both fidea, and excellent roads through- cipal object of thefe towns was the filheries, which 

put, unembatrafTcd with latent rocks, Ihoals, or fandit they profttutcd with great vigour as far as Iceland, 

and allowing fecure anchorage to the largeft fhip* with- till the time of the Union, from which period the esA- 

in a league of the coaft in almoft any part of tbe era filheries gradually dwindled away 1 and the poor 

Frith, and to veflels of a fmaller fize within a milcor fifhermco, unable to fubfilt themfclvea upon air and 

lets. The Firth, or (as it is commonly written) the water, took up the trade of .fmuggling ; but fo foou 

Friih, of Forth, is, at the mouth of it, from North as the (littery Litre (hall be amended, the fait dutitt a- 

Berwick toFiftnefs, full five leagues broad 1 having the bolilhed, aud an adequate bounty extended to bows 

little ifland of May (on which there is a light-houfe, as well as buffet, theft people will readily fall into the 

and there might alio be a fort) in the middle of it, and track of their aoceftors, live by honeft induftry, and 

to the weft of this tbe rocky ifland of Bab ; notwith- add new vigour to our naval ftrcngth. Many of the 

Handing which, the largeft fleet may enter and fail up ports are nearly choaked up, other* want repairs, 

»t many miles with the utrooft facility and in tbe great- which neither the individuals nor the corporations of 

eft faftty. In 1781, Admiral Parker's fleet Jay foroe thofe decayed places can accomplifh. Though the 

weeks opposite to Edinburgh, accompanied by 500 fail harbours on the Forth are in general fnwll, tbe depth 

of merchantmen, the whole in full view of the city and of water might be made fufficient for vefftlsofioo 

caille, tons burden, which fully anfwers the purpofea of their 

The Forth was known to the ancients by the name coafting and Baltic trade 1 but to obtain this, or even 

of Bodotr'ia, or (a* Ptolemy calls it) Bodiria, and has a lets depth of water, an aid of 50,000 1. would b; re- 

been ever famous for the number of its havens ; foroe quiGte." 

of which are, indeed, in their prefect condition, fcarce By this river and the Clyde* Scotland it almoft di- 
worthy of that name. It is navigable for merchantmen vided into two parts. The Forth falls into the eail fea 
aa high as Alloa, 50 miles from the fca ; and for coaft- below Edinburgh, and hat an eafy communication with 
era as far as Stirling, 24 miles further by water, though the whole eaftern coaft of Great Britain! with France, 
only four by land in a direct line, as already obferred. Oftcnd, Holland* Hamburgh, Pruffia, Dantzic, RufUa, 
The tide flows only a full mile above Stirling to a Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Greenland. TheClyde 
place called Crtugfcrih, where the proprietor intercepts tails ioto the Atlantic ocean below Glafgow, and com* 
the pafiagc ot" tbe falmon by a cruive or weir, very in- municatcs with tbe weftern coafl of Great Britain; with 
jurious to the large traft of country, which ftretchea Ireland, the fouth of France, Portugal, Spain, the Me- 
an far as Lomond weftward. The river from Stir- ditcrraneaa, America, and tbe Weft Indies. Tbefc 
ling to the bridge of Aberfoil, at the entrance into the two rivers, thus railing in oppofite directions into the 
Weft Highlands, is only paffable for man or borie at two feat which environ our ifland, and the neck of 
few placet, and thefe in dry feafboa. It glides gently . land between them amounting feaxecly to 14 miles, 
through a dead flat, from Gartmore eaftward ; " and gave rife to the idea of a junction, 4b at to open a 
*Viniof tmtbeile account* (Jays Mr Knox") it might be made communication acrofs the kingdom, and thereby est 
thr Britift navigable [for barges, at a trifling expence to the pro- off the long dangerous navigation by the Land's End 
vd'a'' prietors of the lands, an improvement much wanted in and the Pcntland Frith : an object of vaft utility, sad 
p. jj s. a rich, extenfive, and populous valley, without market which has lately been happily aceompluned. See the 
towns, coal and lime. .Soppofing this work to be ex- article Canal. 
ccuted, of which there i* fome probability, the whole 

FORTIFICATION; 

THE art of fortifying a town, or other place ; or countries in feparate families, as we are told ia the hi- 

of putting them in fuch a poftnre of defence,-tbat ftories of the Jews and Scythians, who wandered from 

every one of its parts defends, and is defended by, one place to another, foe the fake . of finding paAurt 

finnc other parts, by means of ramparts, parapets, for their cattle. Thefe families became ia rime fo nu- 

moats, and other bulwarks ; to the end that a fmall merout as to form large communities, which fettled sit 

number of men within may be able to defend them* together in a place ; from whence- villages and towns 

ieties for a confiderable time againft the aflaulta of a had their origin and rife : but they found it was ae> 

numerous army without, fo that the enemy in attack- ceffary, for the common fecuiity, to furround thofe 

ing them muft of neccflity fuffcr great lofs. towns with walls and ditches, to prevent all violence! 

The origin and rife of fortification is undoubtedly from tbar imghboart, and fuddta furpnfu. This «• 

owing to the degeneracy of mankind. In the tuft ages fufficient for fome time, till offenfue weapons were in- 

of the world, men were difperfed up and clown tbe vented, and conquering became a fafhioo. Then*"* 
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with toop-holes were made at proper diftancea, in or- which is owing to the irregularity of [he grouru 

der to fcreen the defenders again ft the arrows of the Jeys, rivers, hilli, and the like. 

alTailants : but finding that, as foon as the enemy got o _ T nc n i ' r .m? .■ 

oj« cloft to th. nib, the? cooU from oo pLtfe SeCT - l <? ***" ?>"&"*•«■ 

difrovered or repiilfed} for this reafon they added fquare Althouuh authors agree as to the general form in 

towers at proper diftancea from each other, fo that the prefent manner of fortifying, yet they moftly differ 

every part of the wall might be defended by the adja- in particular conu.nic"tions of the parts. Ai it would 

cent fides of the towers. However, this manner of be both needlefa and fuperfluoua to treat of all the dif- 

inclofing of towna was found' to be imperfect, becaufc ferent methods hitherto propofed, we fhall content 

there remained ftill one of the faces of the towers onrfelves with explaining thofe only which are molt. 

which, fronted the field that could not be feen from any elteemedby the bell judges, and have been tnoftly put 

other part, and therefore could not be defended. To fa pradice. 

remedy thia, they made the tower* round inftead of . 

fquare, imagining this figure to be the flrongeft to re- Cnjirva** of M. Vavba*'! Method. 

fill the battering engines, as likewife to be better de- This method is divided into little, mean, and great ; 

fended from the other parts of the wall. the Utile is chiefly ufed in the conltrudion of citadels. 

Notwithstanding the fuperiority of this method a* the mean in that of all forta of towns, and the great in 

hove the former, there remained yet a part of thefe particular cafes only. 

towers unfeen and incapable of being defended j which We fhaU give the conftru&on of the mean, as being pr,t * 

made them change the figure of the towers again ; moft ufeful ; and refer the reader to the table here a* Cxcvn ^ 

that is, they made them fquare as before ; but, inftead ter, for thofe dimenfioos which are different iu thefe fe- 

of prefenting a face to the field as formerly, they pre- vera! fortifications. 

Jen ted an angle ; by this means th^ effectually found Infcribe in a circle a polygon of as many fides as the 

out fuch a difpolkion of their works, that no part fortification is defigned to have fronts; let AB be one 

could be attacked without being feen or defended by of the fides of half an hexagon, which bifefl by the 

fome other part. perpendicular CD j divide half AC of it into nine 

This laft method was io ufe a long while ; and would equal parts, and one of thefe into ten others ; then 

in all probability have continued to this day, if gun- thefe div&ims will ferve as a fcale to conftrud all the 

powder liad not been found out : but the violence of parts of the fortification, and each of them is fuppo- 

the guns and mortars foon convinced the world, that fed to be a toife or fathom, that is, fix French Met { 

fuch towers and walls were but a weak defence againfl and therefore the whole fide AB is fuppofed to be 180 

thefe thundering engines; and befides, as the nature toifes. 

of the attack was entirely changed, it was alb necef- As the dividing a line into fo many equal parti ia 

fary to change that of fortifying likewife. troubleforoe and tedious ; it is more convenient to have ' 

From that time ramparts were added to the walla, a fcale of equal parts by which the works may be con- 

the towers enlarged into baftions, and all forts of out* ftructed. 

works have been added, fnch -as- ravelins, counter- If therefore, in this cafe, the radius is taken equal 

guards, horn and crown works, and others of the like to 1 80 toifes, and the circle defcribed with that radius 

nature, in order to render the defence in fome meafure being divided into fix equal parts, or the radius being 

equivalent to the attack. Carried fix times round, you will have an hexagon in- 

Notwithstanding all the improvement* which have {bribed ; AB being bifeited by the perpendicular CD 

been made in the art of fortifying fincethe invention aa before, fet off 30 toifes from C to D, and draw the 

of gun-powder, that of attacking is ftill fuperior to it: indefinite lines ADG, BDF ; in which take the parts 

engineer^ have tried in vain to renderthe advantages of AE, BH, each equal to Jo toifes | from the cen> 

a fortification equal to thofe of the attack j the fupe- tre £ defcribe an arc through the point H, meeting 

riority of the befiegers fire, together with the greater AD in G, and from the centre H defcribe an arc 

number of men, obb'gea generally, fooner or later, the through the point £, meeting BD in F ; or which ia 

btfieged to fubmit. the fame, make each of the lines EG, HF, equal to 

The greateft improvement made in the art of at- the diftancej EH ; then the lines joining the points) 

tacking happened in the year 1 697, when M. Vauban A, E, F, C, H, B, will be the principal or outline of 

made firft ufe of ricochet- firing at the liege of Ath, the front. 

whereby the befieged placed behind the parapets were If toe fame con ft raft ion be performed on the other 

as moch expofed to the fire of the befiegers as ifthere fidesof the polygon, you will have the principal or 

had been none ; whereas, before, they had been fo outline of the whole fortification, 

cure as long as the parapet was not demolifhed ; and If, with a radius of 10- toifes, there be defcribed 

the worft ia, that there can be no remedy found to circular ares, from the angular points B, A, M, T, 

prevent thia enfilading, without falling into inconve. and lines are drawn from the oppofite angles E, H, 

niencics alruoft as bad as thofe which we endeavour to &c fo a* to touch thefe arcs, their parts a i, be, &c. 

avoid. together with these arcs, will represent the outline of 

Fortification is either regular orirregnW. Re- the ditch. 

pilar fortification, is that built in a regular polygon, Definitions. 

the fides and angles of which are all equal, being com' 1. The part FEALN, is called the baft ion. 

monly about a mulket-lhot from each other. Irregular 2. AE, AL, the faces of the bafiiofi, 

fortification, on the contrary, is that where the fides 3- KF, LN, the flanks, 

and angles are .not uniform, equidiftant, or equal ; 4. FG, the curtain. 
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1 6. There it 
t)i= parapet, which 




5. FN, the gorge of the baft ion. 

6. AC, BF, the line* of defence. 

7.' AB, theexterior fide of the polygon. ' * N. B. All 

8. CD, tb*Jierpcpdicalar. 

Anrj0Kv,h'uLh divides 
"' tfalled the capital of that work. 
'he, the counterfcarp of the ditch. 

the Ranked angles. j» 

L, the angles of the (houldeiT o 

. N, the angles of the (lank. / ' -,/ 
angle whole point turns fron^jJiiH^fre I 
angle, fuch a* A, M : and »ny angh . 
irns toward* the blace, re-entering angle, W 
fuch as**, F, N. \a 

5. If there be drawn two tines parallel to the prin- 
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fine line drawn within (bur feet of <> 
pttfles a flea, called baaqutOe. »"«« 

have a parapet of three toifei ' 
part of S to icVJjdjdes their flopes. cs'-,-J 



r'lboul- 



cipal or outline, tli 
other at 8 from ' 



thick, 

The rampart it elevated more 
of the place, from to to 
jure of the ground and 

parapet is a part a 
7t feet above the 

:- drawn an .there from tl 

and the ban^fete is two or three fori _ 

rampart, or aMfet four feet lowevfban the 

Co that when H~ l %MlMMiiMlfiMV > it, they 

_uft be able to fire over OiepaFipeF. 

7. Tlie body of the place, is all that which is con- 

ifes diftance, and the taincd within this firft ramp^rt^feu- which reafon, it 11 

■ace yx included between" often faid to conftruel the body of the place ; which 

trtheft. difanfa* is called means properly, the conftrufti^o, of the baft ions a 





38 1 , 30 KjjlX ftf I -*° - 4a I 4 * r.,*? JB\. Si 
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from the a ppoJn /tanked angle M draw 
which take the part '* r ofc toifes ; take 



1 thejril 



pf defcnceJsflL, produced, 

loifes, anc>join«s«» Tippy wfasfh at a fcafe 

defcribe the equilateral triangle rrfm, "fciid from the 

igle p, oppofite to iHc bafe as centre, illiefcribcd the; 

ircular flank nm. * ' 

And if Si- be bife&td by theMrpendMular i 



In the firft vertical column are tbe number 

' prefling the lengths of the exterior fides from 80 to z6o. a line M 

■. So the feoond, the perpendicular* "aniarcring to ilw-ftf 

' fides. In\he third, the lengths of the races of ba- 

ftiom v'andV the fourth, the lengiflTjsf the capit,- 1- 

- tkejvelina. \ J\ .t •/ 

The forts are moflly, if not alwwySf^spPsW-firt 

j' which retfon, tbe perpendiculars are made one-eighth 

'•f the exterior ftdes ; becaufe if they were more, the another he creeled updn the facets $'a*S -, the 

gorges of the bjtfktons would become too narrow. feet ion 2 of these two- perpendicwrs vrII be the ceo- 

The little Unification ia chiefly defigried for citadels, tre of the arc which forms the oriRW ' 
and are cora/nonly pentagons ; the perpendiculars are The orilloiif ara-.very ufeful in roverinajfterrttired- 

" ~ Blad g u ttrHeventh of the exterior fide : the raesji is u- flanks, which cannot be\feen but direftftrt the front ; 

fed in »H kinds of fortifications from an hdr«V>n up- aod as theft- orillons are 'round, tbeycapuot be foeafily 

wards to any number of fides: and the gi« i& ajdom deftroyed as they would be if iWyTffr* of any other 

. ^ ■ sled i)Ut Sa an irregular fortificaiio», w«Ere there >«re figure. - 

■/^S^nxudflrthit eannotbemade feja^wsrjbrtjonch atv-\ , n a a- r 6 ' r^ »"* "» it 

' , /JJSK*.|o.» town which iMa^J&kgfc, \ *' Cmwfin.&mnfJUvAuorffeJFm*,. 

/ aflicre tlw fide loot the river uViBade Jipro^oo »V»6ev .Fio. a. Set off 5? toifc^-Yroui the re-entering 

'■ '■ toifes; Ad as that fide is lefs rtpofiicj't" be attached angle O of the cou itt erica rp^/ba&ic ' " " 

than any other, -jJssftperpsasiijuW is made fhorter, ou the perpendtcular*">«»tluced, a" 3 

which faves mtcnex pence. ."•■'* y - IT draw lines to the fbouldcrs AlB_ 

The faceaof the baftiona are allAths of the ext^y LN, terminated by tbe coui 

ImMmr * nearly (a, becaufe the &&JB&3&£Sr and MO, ON, the ft-mi-gorgei of' the 

gleded. ^ — - red. 

It may beobferved ia general, that in all fquares tbe This is Mr Vauban'a method of < 

- perpendioular. is -^th of the exterior fide, andalLpenta* according to forae sluthors; -sniTuthcrs 

gona 4-th, and in all the reft, upward £th. istcZsof tlie ravelin taccrnMntteJ^thoie ol'j 

„ „ _. __, „ .,, , .. --> m 1. - within * toi(es*f the fhould) 

andilit ■ ter than the others, 
bppofe' The ditch before the ravi 



v., 



-=■>! DEsctinB the front MPORS 

\ tflle tbe Uanjk into three equal parts^ 
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Sefl. I. FORTIFICATION. 365 

Of fcarp parallel to the faces of the ravelins ; and is made behind the tenailles ferves as a place of arms, from of 

Ttnaille* in a c j rell ] ar 3^, b e f ore ^ fci; ant ang]e , M likewife which the troops may (ally, dcftroy the works of the ^J^': 

" ' all ditches are in general. 1 enemy in the ditch, oppofe their defcent, and retire , j 

CXCV1I. When the ravelins are made with flanks, as in fig. 3. with fafrty ; and the communication from the body of p| t i e 

the faces fhould terminate on thofe of the baftions, at the phce to the ravelin becomes eafy and fecure : CXCVII. 

lead j toifes from the (boulders. which is a great advantage ; for by that means the ra- 

The flanks are made by fitting off 10 toifes from velin may be a much better defence, as it can be 

the extremities of the faces, from/to b, and from m to fupplicd with troops and neceffaries at any time. And 

/j and ftom the points A, I, the flanks bk, If, arc if the ditch is wet, they fcrve as harbours for boats, 

drawn parallel to the capital LO of the ravelin. which may carry out armed men to oppofe the paf- 

There are fometimes redoubts made in the ravelin, fagc ov;r the ditch whenever they plcafe ; and the 

fuch as in fig. 2. which is done by fitting off 16 toifes communication from the tenailles to the ravelin, be- 

from the extremities of the faces on the femi- gorges comes like wife much eafler than it would be without } 

from N to b, and from M to a ; and from the points b, them. 

«, the faces are drawn parallel to thofe of the ravelin : „ „ „. - 7 

the ditch before the redoubt is 6 toifes, and its conn- ' * t " , V r ™ 5w " V **«*&• 

tericarp parallel to the faces. Ftc. 7. Lunettes are placed on both fides of the 

. s> a a- r rr If ravelin, fuch as B, to increafe the ftrength of a place : 

3. 0»Jb*~ ./ TmJU.. lhty m mb ^i, by bi&ding th, £*. of th. ™. 

A tenatlle is a work made in the ditch before the yelin with the perpendicular LN ; on which is fet off 

curtains, the parapet of which is only 2 or 3 feet 30 toifes from, the counter fcarp -of the ditch, for one 

higher than the level ground of the ravelin. There of its faces ; the other face, PN, is found by making 

are three different forts : the f.rft are thofe at in fig. 4. the femi gorge TP of z$ toifes ; the ditch before the 

which are made in the direction of the lines of defence, lunettes is 1 2 toifes, the parapet 3, and the rampart 8, 

leaving a paffage of 3 toifes between their extremi- as in the ravelin. 

ties and the flanks of the baflions, as like wife another There is fome times another work made to cover the 

of 2 in the middle for a bridge of communication to faliant angle of the ravelin, fuch as A, called bonnet, . 

the ravelin. whofe faces are parallel to thofe of the ravelin, and 

The fecoud fort are thofe as in fig. 5. Their fa- when produced bifect thofe of the lunettes ; the ditch 

cei arejn the lines of defence, and 16 toifes long, be- before it is ict toifes. 

fides the paffage of 3 toifes between them and the There arc likewife lunettes, fnch as D in fig. 8. 

flanks of the baflions ?. their flanks arc f ju'nd by de- whofe faces arc drawn perpendicular to thofe of the ra- 

fcribing arcs from one fhoulder of the tennille as centre veb'n, within a third, part from the faliant angle ; and . 

through the other,. on which are ft toff 10 toifes for the their femi gorges are only so toifes. 
flanks de fired. Thefe kind of . works may make a good defence,. 

A"d the third fort are thofe as in fig. 6. Their fa- and coft no very great expence ; for as. they are fo near 

ccs arc 16 toifes, as in the fecond fort, add the flanks the ravelin, the communication with it is very eafy, , 

are parallel to thofe of the baflions. and one cannot wgU be maintained till they are all three. 

The ufe in general of tenailles, is to .defend the hot- taken, 
torn of the ditch by a glazing lire, as likewife the le- - , . , „. ... 

vel ground of the ravelin, and efpeciaily the ditch be. 5- Cm/trull™ of fiMb. 

fore the redoubt within the ravelin,, which can he de- Fie. 9. Produce the faces of*the ravelin beyond the 

fended from no where elfe fo well as from them. countcrfcarp of the ditch, at a diilance MN of 30 toi* 

The firtt fort do not defend the ditch fo well as the fee, and take on the countcrfcarp of the great ditch 

others, as being too oblique a. defence ; but. as- they 1; toifes from there-entering angle p to q, and draw 

are not fubjeft to be enfiladed, M. Vauban has gene* Ny; then q'Ht/Lp will be the tenailles required ; its 

rally preferred them in the fortifying of places, as may ditch is 1 2 toifes, that is, .the fame as that of the rave- 

bu fcen in the citadel of Lille, at Landau, New Brifac, lin. Sometimes there it made a retired battery in the 

and in a great many other places. front of the tenaiSons, aa in B ; this battery- is 10 . 

The fecoud fort defend the ditch much better, than toifes from the front to which it is parallel, and 15 toi* 

the iii-it, and add a low flank to thofe of the baflions ; fes long. 

but as thefe flanks are liable to be enfiladed, they have There are commonly retrenchment? made in the te» 

not been much put in practice. This defect might naillon?,. fuch as O^ their parapets are parallel to the ■ • 

however be remedied, by making them fo as to be co. fronts M N, and bifect the fide q N ; the ditch,-bcfor* 

veted by the extremities of the parapets of the OppofiU this retrenchment it 3 toifes : and ihere iaa banquette : 

ravelins, or by fome other work. before the parapet next to the ditch of about 8 feet, . 

As to the third fort, they have the fame advanr called berm ; which ferves to. prevent the earth of -'the 

Uge as the fecond; and art likewife liable to the fame parapet (which feldom. has any revetment) from falling, 

objections i fur which reafoo, they may be ufed with into the, ditch. 

the fame precautions. which have been mentioned in the It is to be obferved,* that the ravelin, before which 

fecond., t ten ai lions .arc conftru&ed, mull have its faliant angle 

Tenailles ate eAecmed fo neceffary, that there is much greatei than tbcfurmerconilruclionmakes-them c . 

hardly any place fortified without them ; and it is not . at her wife the faliant angles of the tcnaiuons become 



without realbn. For whtn the ditch, ii dry, the part too acute; for which, reafon .we made the capital af ■ 
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thia ravelin 45 taifts, and the faces terminate within 3 

, toifes of the fliouldcra. '.-" t 1 ; "I* /, » ■ '. 

6. CoajhatSien vj ' CouMerguarJi. 

Fig. to, i). When the cgunterguard ia placed be-. 
fore the ravelin, fet off 4(1 .toifes on the capital of the 
ravelin from the faliant angl^A to the faliant angle B, 
of the counteTRiialt'; and loVffcn; C to D, 011 the 
counterfcarp ai thjpditch-.' "•'■• .• % 

When the co«n«ifgij*-(fVbefqi>e fhe baftion, fuch 
as in fig. z: it* faliarhMrigte I^ia 50 toifes from the fa- 
liant angle E of trie 1 fMiWl, and the breadth near the 
ditch of the ravelin to toife* aa before. 

The ditch before the coUnterguards is 1 a toifes, and 
its counterfcarp parallel to trie faces. 

CoUnterguards are made before the ravelin on fome 
particular occafions oily ; but are frequently conftrucV 
ed before the baft ions, aa covering the flanks wonderfully 
well. Some authors, as Mr Blonde! and Mr Cochorn, 
mill hare them much narrower than they are here. 
7. ConfifuQtan of fiorwworkt, 

Ftc 12. traduce tike capital of the ravelut-.be- 
yusteterfaliint angle A, -at a diffance AB- tif absrat 
■* tVea; *aw'I)JJE.4tS^ght anglrs to AB; V 
which t.Tke:Bl>, BE^j&tch VujT 10. ej-ioifesi and 
iw.the extcrior<ide IjK, traces front of a polygon 
in the fame manner as that-cf tne body af^e place, 
. mill in^nTr" fans mlii il 11 TV lodffl, airdvthe ft- 

. ' 1'jSt branches J»a, E J, of the hotjn work, wheBWo- 
ducts\, terminate W-rtteTfttsroT'nie baft ions, sfrith. 
. . ' in 5 toifes of the ihoulders. The ditch of tW hom- 
workw 12 toifes, and its counterfcarp psralltl'tg the 
brjsKbes ; and in the front terminates at the ftioul- 
ders, in the fame manner as the great ditch before the 
baftions. 

The capital of the ravelin before the front of the 
horn work is 35 toifes, .and'" the faces terminate on the 
ihoulders, or rather 2 or 5 toifes beyond them ; and 
the ditch before the ravelin is 8 toifes. 

There are fometimis retrenchments made within the 
hornwork, fuch as S, S j w3)ich are conflicted by 
erecting perpendiculars to the faces of the' ravelins, 
within 25 Uises of the* extremities. Tbi» retrench- 
ment,. -lik-e-sll others, haa% paraptf 'turfed only with a 
berm of t^eet before it t -as likewjfe a ditch from 3 
Kf e toifes/nHad. • - -"'V 

Fig, Li. ' When a □omworlc is nlade before the ba- 

Aioivthc diilance DL of the front from W faliant 

tn|Sjk of_the bastion is Lpo toilet, sad the brane4ies- 

■■' terrain ate "(jh th«laoe»of tha. adjacent! ravelins witJEn 5 ' 

!. .> toifes, ij.om their eWera/lks >Vl the fell ijlhc lame ae 

I ' .before. < /.,, *S -' - v - " 

>l ". ■ v J3. CoxjtruBuM of Crvum-worhf^-\ • >,' 

Piste - F»tf« the falisfat angle, A (fig. 1.) of theArav&'n, 
CXCVIlt, as & cifatre, defcHnje an arc of a crtfe with a Admi-of" 
about 1 10 toifes/ TOfl n g di e- -capital of trsff'i 
"*"' "produceSi.it C) from the point C, fet of the cords 
CB, CF, /ach of them equal to 1 10 toifts ; and on 
' each ofyhich, as an exterior fide, cod ft rurSA front of 
a poiygtin of the fame dimenfions as in the hdrrlwark ; 
that is, the perpendicular fhouldbe 18 toifes, the faces 
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30, and the branches terminate on the facet of tbe In- v 
at?<lns*fishf ri ■ ; toifes of the ihoulders. &■* 

The ditch is 11 toifes, the capital of the ravelin 35, ^1 
and its ditch 8 ; that is, the fame aa in the' boroworL pi . 

Sometimes the crownwork is made before the ba- Ci;v 
(lion, as in fig. 1. The arc is defcribed from the f»- 
liant angle A of the baftion, with a radius of 113 
toifes, as before ; and the branches terminate on the 
faces of the adjacent ravelins within 25 toifes of their 
extremities : the reft of the dimenOopa amd canftruc- 
tions are the fame as before. , \ . V* ^ * 

Hornworks, as well aa crownworks, are never nsde 
but when a large fpot of ground mils beyond the for- 
tincation, which might be advantageous to an enemy 
in a fiege, or to cover fa^ts.ji«te>j(r/>q t ttaii( 

O. Cii*j}rtiaion of* Covert- jfat J&£!odi. 
Although « 



rf" the fiege. T ' ^C^ 

T having conflttded the bmf o%«h> place, mi 

ootworks t/rJicisWejhou^t necer%yi +rOc) vc 



vert-way, ocvertrsHefs ainCrtificatioMs whatfoever hue , 
one ; for they are\tfteemed to be one of the moft eflen- 
tial parts of a mdiern fortification | and it ia certair, 
tbe taking the covlVt-way, when it is in a good con< 
dition and well defesVed, is generallif fte moll bloody 
«aioo of the fiege. \\ #V\ 

After I 
all thsverjtworks * ___ 

drawn parallel to-jfae' outmoft*co»mjr/rTcarp of_J. 
ditches, mi 6 toifca arMsas^pm it ; and the fpaj ^ J * 
ii ti, included between thatl\ine and the c 
wjjtbe'the covert-way requirsj-i. __. 

pig. 3. There is in every le'eijlHUg angle of tb 
cefuntcrfcarp a place of arms, »,* which is found by 
letting off 10 toifes from the re-entering angle a, on 
both fides from a to b, aod from a to t ; and from the 
points i, e, as centres, arcs are defcribed with a radiia 
of 25 toifes, fo as to interfeA each other in J ; thffi 
the line* drawn from this interferon to the points/ 1 ,'', 
will be the faces of the places of arms. 

If lines are drawn, parallel ta tbe lines which termi- 
nate the covert way, and the plaeeV m arms, at to 
toifes diftant from them, the fpace x, x, jt, between 
thefe lines and thofc which terminate the covert-way, 
will be the glacis. 

At the extremities of<*tt£ "plac 
verfes made, fuch as v,t, vKichsf 
jhefc traverfes are 3 tones' thickfl 
Covert, way is broadband %fNtaage i 
cis round them, of abost-Cor 8 feet, 
a free- communication with the reft of the covert-way. , 

There are alfb tfaverfes of the fame dimenfions be- 
fore every faliant ahgle of tbe baJHnn and ontworJtSi 
aaartVafe-'in the fanie dSrcflion as the faces ofthofe world 
prodttctd ; and (h,c tnicknefa lira at daVisme^de as tbe 
parapesj. V.. / -\ ' 

■■' The pallages round T*efe laft/niverjr^are lutewife 
from 6 to 8 feet wide. ) 

In each place of am» are two'fally ports' * z, which 
sjp-o'r 1 1 feet wide, for the troops to &l]v out ; "> 
uwn of a fiege they are Ihut np, with barriers Or.gsics- 

10. ConJruSion of Arrow amd Dhachtd Rakvbts- 

An arrow it a work made before the faliant angle* 

of the glacis, fuch aa A, fig. 3. It is compofed of > 
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£1. 1. FORTIFICATION. 367 

Of parapet of 3 toifes thics, aid 40 long; and the ditch the bcGegers in their approaches. Notwlthftanding Q f 

'""fc" k el " or * '* J toils*; terminating in a flope at both ends, this fpccious pretence, there are fevcral authors who "'"j""- ^ 

is site. ^'^ c comoiuiiication from the covert way into thefe object again ft it. For, fay they, if you can difcovcr p!(IB 

I, arrows is 4 or 5 toifes wide j and there it a traverfe, r, the enemy from all the works, they can difenver, by CXCV11U 

.C VIII. at the entrance, of 3 toifes thick, with a pafiage of 6 the fame reafon, all the works from their batteries ; fo 

or 8 feet round it. that they may deftroy them without being obliged to 

A detached redoubt it ■ kind of work much like a change their fituatinn, and thereby difmonnt all the 

ravelin* with flanks placed beyond the glacis ; fuch as guns of the place before they come near it. 

B : they ate made in order to occupy fome fpot of But if all the works wets of the famo height, thofe 

ground which might be advantageous to the beGegers ; within cannot be deftroyed, till fuch time as tbofe be- 
kewifs to oblige the enemy to open their trenches far- fore them are taken : guns might be placed in the Ga- 
ther off than they would do other wife. vert-way and outworks to obflrucl the enemy's ap- 

Their diftance from the covert-way ought not to proacb ; and when they come near the place, they 

exceed 120 toifes, that it may be defended by muueet- might be tranfported into the inner- works r and as the 

(hot from thence. body of the place would be much lower, the expence 

The gorge a h is 4c toifrs; the flanks ac, if, which would be confiderably diminiftied. 
are perpendicular to the gorge, 10; and the faces c d, Bat when works are low, they are ealily enfiladed 
f J, 30 : the ditch before it is 6 toifes, ending in Hopes by the ricochet batteries, which is a kind of firing with 
at both ends ; the coven-way 4 4 the branches of the a fmall quantity of powder, by giving the gun an ele- 
covert-way are 41 toifes long, or thereabouts; the ration of 10 or 11 degrees; this might however be 
faces of the places of arms y, y, which are perpeadicu- partly prevented, by making the parapets near the fa- 
tar to the branches, 1 o ; and the other, which is paral- hunt angles, for the fpace of 8 toifes on each fide, 5 or 
Id to them, 14. 6 feet higher than the reft of the works. 

The communication from the covert-way into the 2. The covert-way Ihould be lower than the level- 
redoubt, is 5 or 6 toifes wide ; and there is a traveife ground, otherwife the body of the place muft be nifed 
made juft at the entrance, and another in the middle very high, efpecially where there are feveral outworks : 
when it is pretty long. The parapets of this comma- this is to be underftood only when the works exceed 
meat ion terminate in a Hope or glacis. each other in height, otherwife it need not be below 

If thefe redoubts arc above 50 toilet diflant from the level, 
the covert- way, the bcfiegeTt carry their trenches rounds 3. The bafes of all inward Hopes of earth would be 

and enter through the gorge ; by which the troops at lraft equal to the height, if not more, 
that are in them are made prifoners of war, if they do 4. The bafes of all outward Hopes of earth, two- 

not retire betimes t to prevent which, fome other out- thirds of their heights. 
works mould be made to fupport them. 5. The Hopes of all walls or revetments mould be 

f a n- /• e j n:. 1 t n _. one-fifth of their height : or one-fixth might perhaps 

II. ConSniBton sf Second Ditcbci and Covtrt-way:. . r — ■ . .. t B . ' c 11- n™ *i r ™ 

J * " be fumcicnt 1 the height of a wall is e It 1 mated from 

Fig. 4. When the ground is low, and water to be the bottom of the ditch, and not from the beginning 

found, there is often a ditch about 10 or 1.2 toifes of its foundation. 

made round the glacis ; and oppofitc to the places of 6. The Hopes of all parapets and traverfes are one- 
arms are cenil rutted lunettes, beyond the ditch: fuch fixth of their breadth ; that is, 3 fret towards the 
as D, whole breadth on the counterfcarp of the ditch field ; or the infide, where the banquettes mould be 3 
is 10 toifes, from b to a, and from t to d ; and the feet higher than the outfide. 

faces a L, d L, are parallel to thofe of the places of 7. When the revetment of a rampart goes quite up 

arms; the ditch before them is from 8 to 10 toifes to the top, 4 feet of the upper part is a vertical wall 

wide. of 3 fret thick, with a fquare (tone at the top of it 

The fecond covert-way is 4 toifes, the ferni- gorges projecting 6 inches ; and a "circular one below, or 

of the places of arms, m, about 15, and the faces per- where the Hope begins, of 8 or 10 inches diameter:, 

pendicular to the counterfcarp; the fecond glacis is they go quite round the rampart, and the circular pro- 

from 15 to 18 toifes broad. jeftion is called the cordon. 

This fecond covert-way has traverfes every where. Where the ftrsight part of the wall ends and the 

in the lame manner as the firft. flope begins, the wall is always made 5 feet thick ; 

11 ConffmSion of Profiki * t ' ie coun teiforia or buttrtffea reach no higher than 

j j juc . tlutt place. 

A raoviLi is the reprcfentation of a vertical lection 8. When the rampart it partly waited and partly 

of a work; it icrves to (how thofe dimenfioos which turfed, then one-fifth of the height which is turfed 

cannot be reprefrnted in plans, and is neceflary in the muft be added to c fret, to get the thicknefs of the 

' building of a fortification. Profiles are generally con- wall above. 

ftnifled upon a fcale of 30 feet to an inch. It would And hai ing the thicknefs of any wall above, by ad- 
be endlefs to defcribe all their particular dimenfions; ding one-fifth of its height from the bottom of the 
we (hall therefore lay dowa the principal rules only, ditch, the fum will be the thicknefs of the wall at the 
giien by M. Vauban, on this fubjeci. bottom; but if a fixth part is only taken for the Hope, 

1. Every work ought to be at leaft 6 feet higher then a fixth part muft be added, 
than that before it, fo that it may command thofe be- For instance, fuppotc a rampart of 30 feet high from 

fore it ; that is, that the garrifon may fire from all the the bottom of the ditch, and that 10 of which are to- 

works at the lame time, with great and finall arms, at be turfed; then the fifth part of 10, which is 2, ailded 
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to 5> gives 7 for the wall above ; and as this wall il .tagequain forge parts than in others ; it it therefore Of 

Irregular 2Q f ett high, the fifth of which is 4, and 4 added to the bufrnefs of an engineer to diftinguilh them, and to jjjj* 

^T the thicknefs 7 above, gives ■ 1 for the thicknef* near render thofe fides ftrong by art which are not [0 by ™" 

1 the foundation. 'oature. — , u 

' Plate Fig. I . Reprefents, In military pei fpec\i ve, the pro- If the fit uation ia low and watery, lunette* or t trail- pj., 

CXC1X. .fileg of the body of a place, the ravelin and covert- way s Ions, and fuch other frnatt outwork*, fhoald be confirm:- CVCIX 

which givea a clear idea of what ia meant by a profile, tort beeswsfr ikyy ate not of any great expeoce, and 

and from whilh thofe of all other works may be calily may make a very good defence. B at if one fide of the! 

'-conceived. place only it tow, and running water is to be bad, a fe. 

cond ditch and covert- way with lunette* may be made, 
Sect. II. Of Irregular Fortification. by obferving, that if the firft glacis is made to Hope, 
fo as to becomej even with the level of the water ia, the 
The mod efliential principle in fortification coofifU second ditch 1 or if the water can be fweued by neui 
in making all the fronts of a place equally ftrong, fo of dykes or Unices, fo aj ' (o -overflow the befl part of 
that the enemy may find no advantage, in attacking the firil glacis, it ihould be done ; for by fo doing 
either of the fide*. This can happen no otherwise in thefe work* will be able to make a very good defence, 
b tegular fortification fitaated in a plain or even ground: finte toe beRegert will find it a difficult matter to lodge 
but as there are but few place* which are not irtegular thcmfelves upon this glacis, which cannot be done but 
either in their work* or fituation*, and the nature of within a few toifea of the firft covert-way, where the 
the ground may be fuch as make* it impracticable to befieged are ready to receive them, and to deftroy their 
build them regular without too great ei pence ; it ia fo weeks with great advantage ; whereas the enemy can- 
much the more neceffary to fbow in what conEfts the not fupport their workmen but from the fecund covert- 
itrcogth or weaknefs of a town irregularly fortified, fo way, which i* too far off to be of amy great fervicc to 
that the weakeft part may be made ftrqagex by add!- them. 

tional outwork* ; a* likewife," if fuch a place is to be But if the fituation it of a dry nature, without any 
attacked, to know which i* the fitongeft or weakeft water about' h, caponiers Ihould be made in the great 
part. ditch, from the curtains to the ravelin, and batterirt 
ft a „• * , ., r . . ,, , raifed in the entrance of the ditch before the ravelin, 
I. CmfiruBw of an "tf^j**" J*""* » <"> #* wh ofe parapet muft dope off into a glacis fo as to af- 
country. , on j no cover fa t ^ e eatm j behind them. Arrowsand 
If the place to be fortified is an old town inclofed by detached redoubt* are likewife very proper to be nfed 
a wall or rampart, a* it moft- frequently happens, the in fuch a cafe; and fometime* horn orciown works, if 
engineer i* to confidcr well all the different circum- it Ihould be thought convenient; but tbefe works ftoold 
fiances of the figure, fit nation, ^ind nature of the ground ; never be conftrufled without an abfoJute nrceffity, ci- 
and to regulate hi* plan accordingly, to as to avoid the tber to occupy a fpot of ground which might be ad- 
difad vantages, and gain all the advantages poflible : vantageou* to the enemy, or to cover fome gate or en- 
he ihould examine, whether by cutting off fome part* trance into the roam ; for they are of^tfeat expeoce, 
of the old wall or rampart, and taking in fome ground, and their defence feems not to be anfsnetjable to it. 
the place can be' reduced into a regular figure, or Moftof the places in Flanders arc fortified with ho:ti- 
nearly fp ; for if that can be done without increasing works, fuch a* Ipre*, Tournay, Lille, and others, 
the eXpence confidently , it Ihould by no mean* be If the place to be fortified i* new, and the fituation 
omitted. Old towns have often towers placed from will not admit of ,a regular conltruftjon, particular 
diftance to diftance, a* Douay. Tournay, and many care muft be taken in choofing fucha fpot of gswodis 
other places, which are generally made ufe of, and is moft advantageous, and leaft liable to any drtidran- 
mendtd when it may be done. If there is a rampart tages either in the building or in the maintaining 'of it. 
without baft ions or towers, it muft be well confidered AU bill* or riling ground* Ihould be avoided, *hich 
whether baftiou* may not be added, or if it is not bet- might command any part of the works; maaffiygtMbdc, 
ter to make only fome outworks: if the ditch about bee aula fuch situation* are unwholefomej^or lakes and 
this rampart is not too wide and deep, it would be ad- {binding waters for the fame reafon,. excepting a lake 
vantageous to make detached baftions ; otavrwife ra- is or may be made navigable. Good watcr.fttotrld be 
ydins and counUrguarda muft be confl.ruct.ed. Special had either within the place or near ft, for ir fa.abfo- 
carc muft be taken to make all the fides of the polygon lutely neceflary for tifen and cattle ; tbe^ ah- frtmld be 
a* nearly equal a* poffible, and that the Length of the whofefome ; otherwife the continual ficjtneis tnat rosy 
line* of defence do not exceed the reach of muUCCt-unt; reign in fuch a place might prevent, people. to bine and 
but if that cannot be done, thofe fide* which are on live in it, and the'garrifon would not tte in»gatditk>n 
the nairoweft part ihould be made the longer!. ^ to defend themfelve* as they ougttt to do. Itfsnort, all 
Tf it Ihould happen, that fome of the fides are inaC* the different cirenmftances attending fuch all underta- 
ceffiblc or of very difficult approach, either on account king (hould be maturely confidered before a refolntion 
of fome precipice, marihy ground, or inundation, they ia taken to fortify any place. *\ 
may be made much lunger than the others which are When a fituation 11 fixed upon, the next thing to he 
of eafy accefs, and the flank* need not be fo large as confidered is, the bignefs of the town and the number 
the reft ; by doing fo, there will be fome expencesfaved^ of its outworks ; which muft abfolutely depend upon 
which may be ufed in making the other fides llrongcr the confcquencc fuch a place is of to a nation. If it is 
by adding more outworks. only to guard a pa(* or entrance into a country, it 
. There arc few fituation* but what are more advan- need not be fo large : but if it is to be a place either to 
N° 1 30. 4 promote 
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Of ' promote or to protect trao^, it (hould be Urge and com- nothing more neceflary, and it the ftine time (career, Of 

Ir-rcgultr modiouif the Arecti would be wide, and the building* in fuch fituationg, thin water; for which rcafon there L"'^ 1 "" 

"tinSf*' regular and convenient. A* to whtt regard* the fortifi- cannot be too much care in providing it: fcvcral ci- ^q™" 

i _J cation, iii conftru&ion {hould depend on the nature of Aerns are to be made to receive the rain-water, and ■ 

Pine the dilation, and the number of work*, on the fund* to preferve it ; well* (hould be dug like wife, though Mate 

JXCUt. or espence a prince or a nation will be at } which, ever fo deep, the water of which will ferve for com- CXCIX. 

however, ought to be according to the benefit arifing men ufe. 

from fuch a place: for a* fnch undertakings are of very Place* built on bill* or rock* mould never be large; 

■ great cxpcncc, an engineer cannot be too fpariag in for their ufe is generally to guard paffea or inlet* into 

his work* i on the contrary, the gieateft economy a country, and are fcldom ufeful in traffic ; and it is a 

flouM be tied both in regard to the number of works difficult matter to provide for a large garriibn in fuch 

and to their conftruelioa. The body of the place may fituation*. neither (hould any fuch place be built with- 

hire (a) revetments quite np to the top, or only in out fome very material reafons; but when it it jbfo- 

part, and the reft turfed; but at to the outwork*, they lutely neceflary, great care and precaution mould be 

mould have half revetments, or they may be made taken to render the work* as perfect as the fituation 

with turf only ; as bemg not. fo neceflary to prevent the will admit of, and at the fame time to be as frugal iu 

place from being furprifed, which may neverthelefs the expence as pouible. 

^Tft^rf »«**», «.«*.** '■ **"- *. **& J*£f~ fi~i — 

• r i j *\. l t 1. ic ■ l ■ r men, takci, *r tie fia. 

is fimflar and equal to the other half; it being fuppo- J 

fed, that the fituation wmld not admit of fortification As the intent of building thefe kind of places is 

quite regular. The exterior (idea axe escb i Ho toifet, chiefly to facilitate and protect trade, they are of more 

and the work* arc conftrueW according to our me* importance thin any other kind, especially in mari- 

thod : but becaufe the fides AB, EF, are weaker than time countries, where the principal ftrength and power 

the reft, a* has been proved before, we have added te- depends cm them : for which reafon, we (hall treat 

nailles, redoubts in the ravelins, and lunettes, to rtn- of thi* con&ru&ion more largely than of any other. 

der them nearly equal in ftrength with the other*; and The firft thing to be conudercd is their fituation, 

if couater-guaids were made before the bnfbton* A and which ought to be fuch as to afford a good harbour 

B, it would effectually f-cure that front. Inftead of for (hipping, or a ufe and eafy entrance in fiormy 

lunette*, any other works may be made, a* may be weather; but as it is hardly poffible to find any where 

thought convenient and according to the nature of the (hips may go in and lie (ccure with all winds, care 

ground. If it (hould be judged neceflary to add other (hould be taken to make them fafe to enter with thofe 

outworks to the ravelin* all round the place, care muft wind* which are moA dangerous : but it is not fuiri- 

be taken to add h'kewife more to the fronts AB, EF, cicnt that the harbour is fafe againft ftormy weather, 

in order to render the advantage* and difadvantagca of they (hould lihewifc be fo againft an enemy both by 

attacking on either fide equal. land and water) for it often happens, that (hip* arede- 

a. CnSruBh* of an hrtgmbr phxJluauJ m a bill ^V^ whtK U w f »*« ! w<- - be » »*" -«ure, *»"<* 

•* J * • ' ■* i* ol too great confequence notto be provided againft; 

for which reafon, forts or batteries muft be built in the 

In the conftmctioo of fuch places, cam mult be te- moft convenient pUcaj, to prevent the enemy's fhip* 

ken that no neighbouring bill commands any part of from coming too near* fo as to be able to cannonade 

the works. The town mould always be built on the thofc in the harbour, or fling (hells amoogft them; and 

higheft part j but if it (hould be thought more conve- if there ii any dinger of an enemy'* approach by land, 

nient to place it lower, then the upper part muft be for- high ramparts and edifice* muft be built, fo as to cc- 

tified with a fort. The fituation (hould be made level ver them. 

a* near a* poflible, by removing the earth from fome Wbeainrivsr is pretty large, and it is not convenient 

placet to fill up others; and if tt cannot well be level* for making a harbour without great expence, the (hips 

led without extraoidinarycxpcncr, works muft be made may ride along the (hare i which, for that reafon, muft 

on the higheft part, to a* to command and protect the be made accerfible for (hips of burden : this may be 

lower. Tins works ought to occupy all the upper part done by advancing the quay into the river if the water 

of the hill ; but if it (hould be too entendre to be all i* too (hallow, or by digging the river fuancicntly deep 
inclofed, or fo irregular as not to be fortified without 'for that porpofe. 

great is convenience, the part* which fall without (hould And to prevent an enemy from coming up the river, 

be fortified with fome detached work*, and a cum- fort* muft be built on both fides, especially when there 

munication with the place muft be made either above are any turning* or windings. Antwerp i* fuch a 

or under ground. There (hould be no cavity or hollow place: for the Scheld is fufficiently deep to carry (hips 

roans within cannon- (hot roundabout the place, where of great burden, which may come quite near the town- 

the enemy might be able to approach under cover. If wall] and feveril forts are built below it on both fides, 

there (hould happen to be a fpring near the top of the fo that it would not be an eafy matter for an enemy to 

hill, it (hould be inclofed in the fortification ; or if that come up the river, 

cannot be done, by fome work or other : for there is When the river it but fmstH, fo that no (hip* of bur- 

Vou VII. Parti. 3 A den 



(a) Revetment* ate chiefly made to prevent a place from being furprifed: outwork* do not want to be made 
fo ; the taking them by furprifc is of no great confequence, except in a fiegc, when other cautious are ufed to 
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Of den can enme through it, it isfufficient to make it run About the fpace abc, which lid before the front Of 

lortffi™- trough Tome of the works, where proper landing-places AB, is a (tone wall ; arid the paftage* « » we ihut up '"f^ 

lion. " are contrived, from whence the goods may be carried with Unices, to retain the water in the ditchei in dry *""'* 

+ i -V-— i. in to the place J at at Sarrelouis, where a hornwork is feafons: and to prevent an enemy from deftroying the — ^j 

Plate built beyond the Sam, in the gorge of which the fluice near the point c, whereby the water would rua %, 

CXCIX. goods are landed. out and leave the ditches dry, the redoubt y wai built CXCK 

If the breadth of the river dors not exceed 200 in the little ifluud hard by, in order to cover that 

yards, it commonly pafles through the middle of the fluice ; without which precaution the place might be 

town, and proper quays are made on each fide ; in infulted from the river fide, where the water ii (hallow 

fuch a cafe, the fortification is fo contrived, as that in dry feafont. 

the river pafles through the curtain, in order to have The hornwork K beyond the Rhine was built to co- 
a baftion on each fide to defend the coming in and go- ver the bridge ; but as this work cannot be well do- 
ing out. fended -or of* the river, the hornwork H was made 10 

When M. Vauban fortified near rivers, he made at- fupport the other, 
ways the exterior tide near the water much longer than Before fiuifhing the defcription of this plan, wc foill 
any of the others ; fuch as Hunninghen on the Rhine, fllew how to find the bug fide AB. 
and Sarrelouis on the Sarre ; but tor what reafoo he After having inferibed the two fides GE, GF, is a 
fottifitd thefc places la that manner, has not. been told circle, draw the diameter CD, fo as to be equally di. 
by any author. riant from the line joining the points E F that is 
But it is plain that the fides which terminate at the parallel to it. On this diameter fet off 100 toifes on 
river are the weakeft s becaufe the beflegcM trenches each fide of the centre; from thefc points draw two in- 
being fecured by the river, they may draw moft of their definite perpendicular! to the diameter; then if from 
troops off, and aft therefore with more vigour and the points E F, as centres, two arc* are defcribed witb 
ftrength on the other fide : befides, as the ftrength of a radius of 180 toifes, their .interfcclians A and 6, 
a fide incrcafes in proportion as the angle of the poly- with the laid perpendiculars, wiU determine the long 
gon is greater, by making the fide next the river fide AB, as -like wife the other two FB and EA. In 
longer, the angles at its extremities become- wider, and like manner may be found the long or ihort fide of any 
consequently the adjacent fides ftrongtr. polygon whatsoever. 

There are other advantages; befides thafe mention- When a place near a river is to be fortified for the 
ed already, which arife from the lengthening that fide: fafety of commerce, particular care ftwuld Be takes in 
for if the river is pretty deep fo as not to be fordable, leaving a good fpace between the houfe* and the «i- 
that fide is not liable to be attacked ; and by increa- ter-fide, to have a key or landing place for goods 
fing its length, the capacity of the place increafes much brought by water; it fhould aifo be contrived to bare 
more in proportion to the expence, than if more fides proper places for (hips and boats to lie fecure is ftormy 
were made; the centre of the place will be likewife weather, and in time of a fiege ; and as water-carnage 
rearer the river, which makes it more convenient for is very advantageous for tranfporting goods from one 
tranfporting the goods from the water-fide to any part place to another, at likewife for bringing the nrceilary 
of the town. materials, not only for building the fortifications, but 
Kg. 3. 1° iHuftr*tc this method of M; Vauban't, we fhaS alfo the place itfelf, the expences will be lcflened con- 
give the plan of Hunninghen : this place was built for fideraUy when this convenience can be bad ; for which 
the fake of' having a bridge over the Rhine, for which reafon, places fhould never be built any where elie hot 
reafon he made it only a pentagon ; the fide AB next sear rivers, lakes, or the fea ; excepting in extnordi- 
to the river is 200 toifes, and each of tbe other* but nary cafe*, where it cannot be avoided.. 
180. 



FOR FOR 
Foriin FORTIN, FCHTIHT, or Fuld-fari, a fconce or of defpenue courage, but not of defperate fortitude. F*~ 
Bini'tudr '* tt ' e ' ort * whofe flanked angles are generally 120 fa- A contempt or neglect of danger, without regard to — V 
' theme diiUnt from one another, con fe que aces, may be called courage } and this feme 
The extent and figure of fortins are different, «c brutes have a* well as wc,: m them it ia the effect 
cording to the fituation and nature of the ground; fome of natural inltinct chiefly ; in man it depe ads partly 
of them having whole baftions, and others demi-ba- on habit, partly on ftrength of nerves, and part' ; on 
11 ions. They are made ufe of only for a time, either want of confidcration. But fortitude is the virtue of 
to defend the lines ofcircumvallation, or to gvard fome a rational and confide] ate mind, and.ia founded in s 
paflagc or dangerous pott. fenfe of honour and a regard to duty. There may be 
FORTISSIMO, in mufic, foroeti men denoted by courage in fighting a duel, though that foil y is more 
FFF, or fff, fignines, to fing or play very loud or frequently the effect of cowardice : there may be con- 
ilrong. rage in an act of piracy or robbery ; but there can be 
FORTITUDE, a virtue or quality of the mind, no fortitude in perpetrating a crime. Fortitude in- 
generally conudered a* the fame with Courage ; tlio* plies a love of equity and of public good ; for, as Plato 
in a more accuiate fenfe they feem to be diftinguiih- and Cicero obferve, courage exerted for a fclfifb. pur- 
able. Courage may be a virtue or a vice, according pofc, or without a regard to juftice, ought to be called 
to circumllances -, fortitude it always a virtue; we fpeak audacity father than. fortitude. 

1- TTu*. 
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FOR 



Fortitude, Tbii virtue takes different names, according at it votion by the ancient Greeks and Romans ; who be- Fortunate, 
Fort una. jj^ j n O pporjtion to difTerent forts of evil ; but fome lieved her to ptefide over human affairs, and to diftri- F j ir ''"" i ' f 

bule wealth and honour at her pleafure. See Foil- ■' ' 



of thofe names are applied with considerable latitude. 
With refpeft to danger in general, fortitude may be 
termed intrepidity ; with refped to the danger* of war, 
•valour; with reiptft to .pain of body or diftrefs of 
mind, patiencn with rtfped to labour, aSivity; with 
refpect to injury, forfaararuc; with refpect to our con- 
dition in general, magnanimity. 

Fortitude is very becoming in both fexet ; but cou- 
rage is not fo fuitable to the female character : for in 
women, on ordinary occafions of danger, a certain de- 
gree of timidity is not unfeemly, be caufe it betokens 
gentlcnefs of difpofiiioo, 
rank, from a queen or 

gencies of great public danger would be expected, and 
the want of it blamed ; we fhould overlook the fex, 
and coofider the duties of the flation. In general, 
however, mafculine boldnefs in a woman is disagree- 
able ; the term virago conveys an offenfive idea. The 
female warrior* of antiquity, whether real or fabulous, 
Camilla, Thaleftris, and the whole community of Am- 

20N3, were unamiable perfonages. But female coo- The ingenious Mr Spcnce gives 
rage exerted in defence of a child, a hufband, or a near paflag< 
relation, would be true fortitude, and deferve the high- 
er! encomiums. 

The motives to fortitude are many and powerful. 
This virtue tends greatly to the happinefs of the in- 
dividual, by giving compofure and prefence of mind, 
and keeping the other pailiont in due Subordination. 
To public good it is eSentia! ; for without it, the in- 
dependence and liberty of nations would he impoffiblc. 
It gives to a character that elevation which poets, ora- 
tors, and hiftorians, have in all ages vied with 



nt geography, 
i of which au- 



FORTUNATE- islands, in ancient \ 
certain iflands (concerning the foliation r 
thor* are not agreed) famous for the golden apples of 
the Hespe&ides. — The common opinion is, that they 
are the Canakx IJlands. 

FORTUNE (r*x')i a name which among the an, 
cients feems to have denoted a principle of fortuity, 
whereby things came to pafs, without being ueceffi- 
tated thereto : but what and whence that principle is, 
Yet from thofe of fcry high they do not feem to have ever precifely thought. 
emprefj, courage in emer- Hence their pbtlofophert are often intimating, that 
men only framed the phantom Fortune to hide their 
ignorance ; and that they call Fortune whatever befals 
a man without bis knowing for what purpofe. Hence 
Juvenal (fat. x. ver. 366.) affirms, they were men who. 
made a deity of Fortune. 

Niilnm um aitfi,Ji/it pruJatta, ftd It 
Ntifiamti, Ftrl.ta, dt.,m, celvpn hamm,. 

>ther reading of this 



« haUl.JSA 



• iJW* 



This reading, he thinks, agrees beft with the context :■ 
Juvenal fays, ver. 356. that the two things we fhould 
pray for arc good health and good fenfe ; that we 
might be the authors of our own happinefs if we plea- 
fed, ver 363 ; that virtue is the only way to true hap- 
pinefs, ver. 364; that if wcourfetvesare prudent, For- 
tune has no power over us 1 and that, in truth, (he it 
goddefs at all, and has only ufurped a feat in heaven 



other to celebrate. Nothing fo effectually infpires it from the folly of mankind, ver. 366. Fortune was not 



at rational piety ; the fear of God is the heft Security 
againft every other fear. A true eftimate of human 
life; its (hortnefs and uncertainty; the numberlefs 



ifidcred as a deity by the old Romans, but was made 
fo by the devotion and folly of the vulgar ; and Mr 
Spcnce fays, that he hasfeen an ancient gem, in which 



evils and temptations to which by a long continuance Cybele, the mother of the* gods, is leprefcnted as turn- 
in this world we muft unavoidably be expofed ; ought ">g away her head from Fortune, in an attitude ol 
by no meant to di Scon rage or to throw any gloom on disowning and rejecting her; (Polymetis, p. 150, 154. 
our future profpe&a: they ihould teach ub, that many Sec.) 



things are more formidable than death ; and that no- 
thing it loft, but much gained, when, by the appoint- 



fort 



According to the opinion of the heathens, therefore, 
reality was only the arrival of things i 



ment of Providence, a well-Spent life is brought to a fudden and unexpected manner, without any apparent 

condufion. caufe or reafon : fo that the philofophical fenfe of 

Let it be considered too, that pufillanimity and fear- the word coincides with what is vulgarly called chance. 
fulnefs can never avail ut any thing. On the contra- But in religion it had a farther force ; altars and 

ry, they debafe our nature, poifon all our comforts, templet in great numbers were coniccratcd to this 

and make us dcfpicable in the eyes of others ; they Fortune, as a deity. This intimates, that the hea- 

■darken our reafon, difconcert our Schemes, enfeeble theuthad perfoni&ed, and even deified, their chance ; 

our efforts, extinguish our hopes, and add tenfold and conceived her as a fort of goddefa, who difpofed 

poignancy to all the evils of life. In battle, the brave of the fate of men at her pleafure. Hence that invo- 



1 left danger than the coward ; in lefa dan- 
ger even of death and wounds, becaufc better prepared 
to defend himfelf ; in far left danger of infelicity; and 
has before him the animating hope of victory and ho- 
nour. So in life, the man of true fortitude it in left 
danger of difappoiutment than others are, becaufe his 
understanding it dear, and his mind difencumbered ; 



of Horace, diva, gratum qiuc regit yfntiun 
in the ,35th ode of the firlt book, where he recom- 
mends Auguftus, then preparing for a viut to Britain, to 
her protection. From thefe different Sentiments it may 
be inferred, that the ancients at one time took For- 
tune for a peremptory caufe, bent upon doing good to 
fome, and perfecuting othen ; and fometimes for a 



is prepared to meet calamity without the fear of blind iaconftant caufe, without any view or determina- 
Cnking under it ; and he rma before him the near pro- tion at all. 

ipeft of another life, in which they who piuufly bear 17 then the word fortune had no certain idea in the 
the evils of this will obtain a glorious reward. mouth of tbofe who erected altars to her, much left 

t FORTUNA, a goddeft worlhipped with great de- can it be afcertalncd what it denotes in the mind o 

jAi thole 
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lVt-me thtrfe who now nfe the word in their writing* They fora vmafiat m contndiftinAion to the former, which 
H who would fubftitute the name Prvmdtnre in lien of were ctHtdfara crviBa. 
v *]""* tnat °f ArtUKi cannot give any tolerable fenfc to half The /ora owfe were public courts of inflict, wry 
the phiaSes wherein the word occurs. magnificent in themfclvc*, and Surrounded with porti- 

H or ace paints the f-oddefs, preuded'by N«eefCty, cot and (lately edifices ; of thefe there were fix my 
holding nail* and wedge* in her hand*, with a cramp- remarkable : I. Forum Romanam. 1. yulumam.. 3. As, 
iron, and melted lead to fatten it ; rarely accompanied gujtum. 4. Palladium. 5. Forum Trajani. 6. Forum i'.i- 
with Fidelity, unlets when (he abandons a family ; for la/tit. The Forum Romanum wa* the moft noted, and 
in that cafe Fidelity never fails to depart with her, a* i* often called limply Forum, by 
well as friends. 

She i* difrefpeftfuHy fpoken of by moft of the Ro- 
man writers, and reprefented a* blind, inconftanr, tin- 
juft, and delighting in mifchicf, {Ovid, ad l.iv. ver. 5*. 
*er. 374. Her. lib. i. od. 34- ver. 16. lib. iii. oJ. 19. 
ver.51. Slaliui, Theb. xii. ver. 505.) However, they 
had a good as well a* a bad Fortune, a conftant and 
inconstant Fortune; the latter of which was reprdentJ 
ed with wings, and A wheel by her, {Her. lib. iii. od. 
49. ver. 56.) Juvenal alludes to a ttatue of Fortune, 
which exhibited her under a very good character, as 
the patronefs of the poor infants that were expoScd by 
their parents in the ftrects, (Sal. vi. ver. 605 . ) 



eminence. 

Here was the pleading place called Ra/fra, the Com- 
tmm, the Sanftuary of Saturn, temple of Cajlor, ice. 
See Rostra, Comitium, Stc. 

The for a vtrra/la, or market-place*, were very nume- 
rous. The chief of them were the Jorum boarhm for 
Oxen or beef; fuarium for Swine; pffarixm for breads 
cufetlinarhim for dainties ; olkorlum for gar Jen fluff. 
■ The Grecian A>-»u exactly correfpond with the Re- 
man yam, being place* where courts and markets went 
held. ' At Athena they had many /era, but the chief 
of them were the old and the new. 

Foiuu [njkeri, was the aft of the prxtor appointing 
the place in Rome where caafes were to be tried. 



The painters reptefent her in a woman's habit, with Agere Jbrtm denoted die bringing on caitfea out of 



a bandage before her eyes, to fhow that fhe acls with- 
out dife eminent j and Handing on a wheel, to express 
her instability. The Romans, fays La&antius, repre- 
fetitcd her 'with a cornucopia, and the helm of a Ihip, 
to (how that (he diftributea riches, and directs the af- 



Romc, in a Roman province (Cicero, Suetonius}; the 
fame with agert convtnhtm (Floras). 

The term forum added to a proper name, 'denoted 
fome market town or borough ; as, 

Foxvu AlErni, a place mentioned only by Tacitm 



* of the world. In effect, it is with fuch characters and, from what he fays of it, thought to be Ftrrara, 
that we fee her reprefented on fo many medals, with capital of the duchy of that name in Italy. E: Long. 
the infer ipttent, fortvna avg. fortvna rsdvx. for- 
tvnjc avg. or SEfcvcis, &.c. Sometimes fhe is feen 
a globe before her feet, with a fceptn 



11.5. N. Lat. 44. 46. 
FonuMjIppn (Cicero, Luke); a town of the Volfci, 



n Latium, on the Via Appia, a little beyond the Tits 
Tabernx ; fet down in the Jerusalem Itinerary ai fi. 
mated near the river Nymphanis: now entirely el* 



pointing ft 

one hand, and holding the cornucopia in the other. 

The Roman* had a virile as well as a molicbrian 
Fortune, for the objefts of their adoration : the For- 

tuna virU'u was honoured by the men, and the Fortuna Forum Corntfii, a town of the Cifpadana, built by 

tnulitbrii by the women. They honoured Fortune alfo Sylla ; How Jmola, a city in the Romania, and terri- 

under a variety of other appellations. tory of thepope. E. Long. 1 1. 1 1, N. Lat. 44. 30. 

The Romans derived the worfhip of Fortune from Fonnu Domtii, a town of Gallia Narbonenfis: pro- 

the Greeks, under the reign of Servius Tiflffiis, who bsMy built by Ahenobarbus Domitius, who command- 

dedicated the fir ft temple to her in the public market, ed in tfaofe parts : Now Frontignan, or Frtmtigmet, in 

Nera alfo built a temple to Fortune. The Fortune Languedoc, near the Mediterranean. E. Long. 3. 30. 

worlhipped at Antium was probably of the moft ex- N. Lat. 43. 30. 

alted character of any among the Romans; if we may ■ Fanuu Fuhni, a town of Liguria, fnrnamed Palm- 

judge by the account which Horace gives us of the tinumt from which it is conjeftured that it is now 

great folemn proceflion* that were made to her, (I/or. VoltmMb iii the duchy of Milan} which is confirmed 



od. 3;. ver. 21.) But the moft celebrated tern- by Pcutingrr's diftances. E. Long. g°. N. Lat 4.5". 



t Pramefte. Statins fpeaks of ft- 



Foivm Gallorum, a fmall town of the Cifpadana 

the Via £milia, eight mile* from Mutina, beyond the 

river Scultenna. Here Antony defeated Panfa, and 

FonruNx-Telltri, Perfo ris pretending to tell fortunes was in hi) turn defeated by Hirtius ; Now Cajldfrimi, 



torn, (Lib.i. Sylv.iii. ver. 80.) 



afc to be punifhtd with a year's imprifonment, and 
Handing four times on the pillory. Stat. 9 Geo. II. 
c. 5. 

FORTY-nATS Court, the court of attachment 01 
woodmote, held before the verderors of the foreft once 
every forty days, 
againft vert and v 



n the territory of Bologna.— -Another Forum Goflarm, 
a town of the Vafconca in the Hither Spain : No* 
Currea, a fmall town of Arragon. 

Fotivu JuTam. There are Several towns of this 

name - as a Forum ynhvm, of Gallia Narbonenfis ; or 

1 inquire concerning all offender! FbrojuSum: Nowfrefnj, arFnjutei, in Provence, at the 

fon. See Attachmsnt. mouth of the Argens. Forum T<^""» Cornonm, to 

"FORUM, in Roman antiquity, a public ftanding the north of Aquifeia, in the Tranfpadana : NowCiw- 
place within the city of Rome, where caufes were ju- da! £ Friuli, formerly C'rviaa! aTAuJMa, in the terri- 
diciallj- tritd, and orations delivered to the people. tory of Venice. 

Forum was alfo ufed for a place of traffic, anfwer- Fomvu Jutuntonon, a town of the Infubres, in the 
ing to our market-place, Thefe were generally called Tranfpadana ■* Now Cnma, capital of the Cmns/co- 
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Forum ; n (be territory of Venice. E. Long, to. 15. N. Ltt. begin* at Totneff, and paCes through Exeter, T*el> **'• 
FoBe. 45- »o- ~ l ~ n " """'"""""■" c ■■"'" or ---- n - ■-•--»- —v— 

1 Fotou Jtiwi, a town of the Semnones, in the Cif- 
padana: Now FwB, in Romania. E. Long. 12. 45. 
N.Lat 44.15. 

Fo*vm SeguSamarum, fituated on the eaft. fide of the 
Liger, m Gallia Celtica : Now Fturt, 011 the Loire, 
in the Lioonoit, capital of <he territory of Forez. E. 
Long. 4, 15. N. Lat. 45. 44. 

Fatuu Tikeru, a town of the Pagua Tigimnus, iu 
Belgica, on the left or fouth fide of the Rhine : Now earth by fome extraordinary 
Katftrftulli literally the tribunal of Tiberius, which lie deluge, &c. See Metal, Si 
held there when commander in the Rhetian war. Native foffija, according to Dr Hill, are fubltaucea 

Forum Vukan't (Strabo): the Caapi Pblegrati of found either buried ia the earth, or lying on it* i'urface, 
Pliny: a place in Campania, rncompafled with reeky of a plain fimple ftructure, and mowing 00 fignt of, 
eminence*, near Puteoli, and diilant from it two miles containing veffcls or circulating juice*. Thefe are f no- 
te ward* Naples, emitting fmoke, and in fome pi: ■■■<■■■- -■ 



chefter, S hep ton- Mallet, Bath, Cirencetter, LeioeOer, * 
the Vale of Belvoir, Newark, Lincoln, to Barton up- 
on the Humbcr, being ftill vifible in feveral parts, tho" 
of 1400 year* Sanding. It had the name front the fof- , 
Cm or ditches made by the fide* of it. 

FOSSIL, in natural hi&ory, denotes, in genera], Plate* 
every thing dug out of the earth, whether they be na-CC JtCCL 
tivea thereof, a* metal*, /tones, falts, earths, and other 
extraneous, Rpofited in the bowel* of the 
i, as earthquakes, the 



flame, like a large est ten live furnace, and yielding ful- 
pbur : Now called Solfatara, in the Terra di Lavoro. 

FoauM, is aho ufed, among cafuifta, &c. for jurif- 
dictioo 1 thus they fay, In fin legii, &.C. 
, FOSS, erFosiB, in fortification, &c. a ditch or 
moat. The word is French, formed of the Latin par- 
ticiple fo/fum, of the verbena" I dig-" 

Fost, Fojfa, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, 
with a large aperture, out no exit or perforation. 
When the aperture is very narrow, it i* called njinus. 

Fos* i* particularly ufed for the cavity or denture in 
the back part of the neck. 

FOSSA magna, or haviculaais, is an oblong ca- taria;, fiderocoit*, femipeltucid gem*, &c. others are 
vity, forming the infide <>f die pudendum muliei/rt, and foluble in water, but not inflammable ; as all the me- 
which prefent* it felt" npon opening the labia 1 and in talh'c fait* : and, laftly, fome arc inflammable, but not 
the middle whereof arc the (trmmil mjrtifirma. See foiuble in water ; as the marcafite*, pyiitr, and pblo- 
Asa'i'omv, p. 470. gonia. 3. The third, and laft, general divifion of 

Fossa, in our ancient caiftomi, was a ditch full of fofliU comprehend* all the metallic ones ; which are 
water, where women committing felony were drowned; bodies naturally hard, remarkably heavy, and fu Able 
a* men were hanged: Nam tt ipji in omaibui tencmcttiu in fire. Of thefe, fome are perfectly metallic, as be- 
fiu eninevi ab antique Irgakm habxen ju/luiam, •oidtlicei ing malleable when pure ; fuch are gold* lead, filvcr. 



ided by the fame author, t. Into fulfils naturally 
and eflentially fimple. Of thefe, fome are neither in- 
flammable nor foluble in water ; as ("imple earth*, talcs, 
fibrarix, gypfum, fcleuila;, cryftal, aud fpars : other*, 
though uninflammable, are foluble in water; as all the 
fimple fait* : and other*, on the contrary, are inflam- » 
mahle, but not foluble in water ; a* fulphur, auripig- 
mentum, zarnich, amber, ambcrgrcafe, gagates, af- 
phaltura, arapelites, lithanthrax, naphtha, and piflaf- 
pbalta. a. The fecoad general fubdivifion of foffils. 
comprehends all fuch a* are naturally compound, but 
unmetallic. Of thefe, fome are neither inflammable, 
feJuble in water; as compound earths, (tones, fep- 



copper. 



and tin : others are imperfectly metal- 
being malleable even in their pure it ftatc t 
fiich are antimony, bifmuth, cobalt, zinc, and quick- 
filvcr or mercury. Of all which fublUncet, the rca- 
will find a .particular defcription under their re- 



ferrum, fofam, fvrcai, et Jimifta. In another fenfe il 
taken fur a grave, a* appear* by thefe old vcrfes: 

Hicjwt i. fojfa Bet* mtntAitu t$z, 
XU nt/tfi*w,pttii trat bit atMrolet. 

Foto-fVoy wu anciently one of the four great Ro- 

sud high-ways of England : fo called, according to fpective heads. 

Cambdcn, becaufe it was ditched on both fides, which Sxtrmuom fofiUa are bodies of the vegetable or ani- 

wa* the Roman method of making highway*. mal kingdom* accidentally buried in the earth. Of the 

FOSSA Rl I, in antiquity, a kind of officcis in vegetable kingdom, there are principally three kinds, 

the eaftern church, whole bufiaefs ws* to inter the tree* or parts of them, herbaceous plants, and coral* ; 

dead. and of the animal kingdom there arc four kinds, fea- 

Ciaooaiua relate*, that Coaftaatioe created 950 (hells, the teeth or bony palates and bones of times, 

fbfTarica, whom he took out of the diver* colleges complete-ulhes, and the bones of land- animals. See 

«r companies of tradefmen; he adds, that they were Bones, Tata, Wood, Plant, Shell, &c. 

exempted from hue*, ferviccs, burdenfome offices, &c. Thefe adventitious or txtrenttw foflUs, thus found 

F. Goar, in hi* notes on the Greek Euchologion, buried in great abundance in divers parts of the earth, 

iufinuatea that the foflarii were eftablifhed in the time* have employed the curiofity of feveral of our la- 

•f the apofile* ; and that tbe young men, who carried tell naturaKrts, who have each their feveral fy ftem to- 

off [be body of Ananias, and thofe perfbus full of the account for the furprifing appearances of pctrcfied fea- 

fcar of God, who interred St Stephen, were of the fifties, in place* far remote from the , fea, and oa 

number. the top* of mountains ; (hells in tbe middle of quarriea 

St Jeront affures us, that the rank of foflarii held the of flone ; and of elephant* teeth, and bone* of diver* 

firtt place among the clerks; but he ia to be underltood animals, peculiar to the fouthern climates, and plants 

of thofe clerks only who bad the direction and intend- only growing in the call, found foffile in our northern 

■ore of the interment of tbe devout. and weftern parts. 

FOSSE, the Jtosnaa military-way in South Britain, Some will have thefe ihells, &c. to be real Hones, 
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and (tone plants, formed after the ufual manner of o- flocked to hear him : and Mr Pope hat honoured nun 

_, ther figured done* ; of which opinion ii the learned with a commendatory couplet in hi» Giiirci \ which, 

Dr Lifter. however, his commentator laboured to dcllroy the ia- F< 

Another opinion ii, that thefe foffil fhella, with all tcntion of by a frivolous note. Id 1746, he attended" 

their foreign bodies found within the earth, as bones, the unhappy lord Kilmarnock, at hi* execution on 

trees, plants, See. were buried therein at the time of Tower-hill ; an office which thofe who lived with him 

the umveifal deluge ; and that, having been penetra- imagined made too deep an imprefGon on hia fympa- 

ted either by the bituminous matter abounding chiefly thizing fpirit, as his vivacity abated from that time, 

in watery places, or by the falta of the earth, they have He died in 175] ; after having publilhed fcveral *a- 

been prcferved entire, and fometimes pctrcfied. luable compofitioai and iermons ; particularly, 1. A 

Others think, that thofc {hells, found at the tops of Defence of Chriftianity, againlt Tindal's Chriftianity 
the higheft mountains, codld never have been carried as old as the Creation. 1. An EfThy on Fundamental ». 
thither by the-waten, -even of the deluge 1 inafmuchas 3. Four volumes of Sermons. 4. Difcourfes on Nat oral 
moft of thefe aquatic animals, on account of the weight Religion and Social Virtue, in 4 to. 
of their (hells, always remain at the bottom of the wa- Fosrxa (Samuel), an ingenious Englifh mathema- 
ter, and never move but dofe along the ground. They tician of the lift century, and aftronomical profefior in 
imagine, that a year's continuance of the waters of the Grefham college, was one of that learned aflbciatioa 
deluge, intermixed with the -fait waters of the Tea, up- which met for cultivating the new phi lo fop hy during 
on the furface of the earth, might well give occafion the political confufions, and which Charles II. cita- 
to the produaion of (hells of diverfe kinds in different blifhed into the Royal Society. Mr Fofter, however, 
dimates; and that the univerfal faltnefs of the water died in 1652, before this incorporation took place; 
was the real caufe of their refemblancc to the fea -(hells, but wrote a number of mathematical and aftronomical 
as the lakrs formed daily by the retention of rain or treatifes, too many to particularize. There were two 
fpring water produce different kinds. other mathematical (ludents of this name ; William 

Others think, that the waters of the fea, and the Fofter, a difciple of Mr Oughtred, who taught in Loa- 

rivers, with thofe which fell from heaven, turned the don ; and Mark Fofter, author of a treatife 00 trigo- 

whole furface of the earth upfide down; after the fame nometry, who lived later than the former two. 
manner as the waters of the Loiie, and other rivers, FOTHER, or Fonma, is a weight of lead, cod- 

which roll in a faody bottom, overturn all their lands, taining eight pigs, and every pig one and twenty ftone 

and even the earth itfelf, In their fwellings and inun- and a half ; lb that it is about a ton or common cart- 

.dalions ; and that in this general (ubverfion, the fhella load. Among the plumbers in London, it ia nineteen 

eame to be interred here, fifties there, trees there, &C hundred and a half ; and at the mines it it two and 

See Deluge. twenty hundred and a half. The word is of Teutonic 

Dr Woodward, in his Natural Hiftory of the Earth, origin, from fader. 
purfuing and improving the hypotbtfis of Dr Burnet, FOTHERGILL (DrGeorge), waaborn in Weft- 
maintains the whole mafs of earth, with every thing moreland in 1705, where his family had been long 
belonging thereto, to have been (b broken and diffol- feated on a competent eftate that had descended regu- 
ved at the time of the deluge, that a new earth was larly for feveral generations. After an academical c- 
then formed on the bofom of the water, confiding of ducation in Queen's college, Oxford, of which he bc- 
different ftrata, or beds of terreftrial matter, ranged came a fellow, he was, in 1751, defied principal of 
over each other ufually according to the order of their St Edmund's- hall, and prefented to the vicarage of 
fpecific gravities. By this means, plants, animals, and Brumley in Hampfhire. Having been long amifted 
efpecially fifbea and fhella, not yet diffolvcd among with an afthma, he died in 1760. He was the author 
the reft, remained mixed and blended among the mi- of a collection of much efteemed ferroons, in a vola Svo. 
neral and foffil matters ; which preferved them, or at The Sift volume confifts of occafional difcourfes, pub- 
leaft aftumed and retained their figures and imprcflions lifted by bimfelf j the fecond printed from his MSS. 
cither indentedly, or in relievo. For hergill (Dr John), a late eminent phyfidan. 

See more on this fubject under the ar tide Earth, fan of John and Margaret, quakera, was born in 1711, 

paffim. See alfo Petrifactions and Strata. at Carr End in Yorklhirc, where his father, who had 

Foisile Pittb. See Petroleum, been a brewer at Knarelborough (after having travel- 

FOSTER (Dr James), a moft diftinguilhed and led from one end of America to the other), lived re- 
popular diffenting minifter, born at Exeter in 1697. tired on a fmall eftate which he cultivated. The 
He began to preach in 1 7 1 8 ; and ftrong difputes ari- Doctor was the fecond of five children (four fons and 
sing foon after, among the dincntera, concerning the a .daughter), and received his education under the caie 
'Trinity and fubferiptioa to lefts, his judgment deter- of his grandfather Thomas Hough, a perfoix of fortune 
mining him to the obnoxious opinions, the clamour in Chefhire (which gave him a predilection for that 
grew loud againft him, and occasioned more than one county), and at Sedburg in Vorklhire. He afterwards 
removal. His talents were hid among obfoure coun- ferved his time to one Mr Bartlett an apothecary at 
try congregations, until 1724; when he was chofen Bradford. From thence he removed to London, and 
to fucceed l)r Gale in Barbican, where he laboured as became a pupil of Dr (afterwards Sir Edward) Wil- 
paftor above 10 years. The Snnday evening. lecture, mot, at St Thomas's HofpitaL He then went to the 
begun in the Old Jury meeting-lioufc in 1728, and university of Edinburgh to ftudy phytic, and took hia 
which he conducted with fuch uncommon applaufe for doctor's degree there. From Edinburgh he went to 
snore than 10 years, indifputably (hawed his abilities as Leyden ; whence, after a fliort ftay, be returned to 
u preacher. Perfons of all perfusions and ranks in life London, and begin to praftife about the year 1 740, 
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Fothe-gill in a hffufe In 'White -Hart Court, Lombard- Street, where riagc, which, though it did not in every refpeft fucceed, F.nJwrgin, 

*" v -■ he refided diiriug the greateft part of his" life, and ac- tended to deftroy a fuppofed combination j and of ren- Pothers; ilia- 

quired molt of his fortune. In 1746, he was admitted deriug bread much cheaper, though equally whole- — *v~— ' 

a licentiate of the college of phyficians in London ; fome, to the poor, by making it with one part of po- 

and in 1754 a fellow of that of Edinburgh, to which tatoes and three parts of houfehold flour. But hit 

he was a considerable benefactor. He afterwardi be- public benefaftiona, his encouragements of fcience, the 

came a member of the Royal Medical Society at Paris, inftances of his attention to the health, the police, the 

and a member both of the Royal and Antiquarian So- convenience of the metropolis, &c. we cannot pretend 

cietiea. He continued hia practice with uninterrupted to fpecify. The fortune which Dr Fotheigill had ac- 

fuccefs till within thelalltwoyearsof his life, whenthe quired was immenfe ; and, taking all things together, 

illnefs which he had brought on binifelf by unremitted the houfe and moveables in Harpur-ftreet, the property 

attention, obliged him to give up a con fiderable part of in ESTex, and the eftate in Chelhire (which he held on 

it. Betides his application to medical fcience, he had a leafe), and his ready money, amounted to I.. 80, 000. 

imbibed an early tafte for natural hiftory, improved by Hia bufinefs when he was in full practice was calcula- 

his friend Peter Collinfon, and employed himfelf on co- ted at near ,L. 7000 per annum. In the influenza of 

quillageand fmallerohjectsof botaay. He was for many 1775 and 1776, he is faid to have had 60 patients on 

years a valuable contributor to the Gentleman's Maga- his lift daily, and his profit was estimated at L. 8000 

ziac ; where his observations on the weather and difeafes per annum. 

were begun in April 17,-1, and discontinued in the begin- The di ford cr which haftened his death waa a fcir- 
ningof 1756, being difappointed in his views of exciting rbus of the prostata, and an obstruction in the bladder 
other experienced phyficians in different parts to tmi- (in which were found after his death two quarts of 
tate the example. He had very attentive practice, but water), which had been gradually coming on him for 
he did not add to his art any great or various improve- fix years pall, occasioned by a delicacy, which made 
ments. His pamphlet on the ulcerous fore throat is, him unwilling to alight from hia carriage ; and when, 
on every account, the bell of hia publications ; but after his temporary recovery from it the year before he 
owes much of its merit to the information of the late died, he Submitted to ufe relief in his carriage, it was 
Dr Letberland. It was fir ft printed in 1748, on the too late. He died at his houfe in Harpur -Street, De- 
re-appearancc of that fatal diforder which in 1739 had cember 16. 1780 ; and hia remains were interred, Ja- 
cam'ed off the two only fona of Mr. Pclham. In 1 762 nuary 5. in the Quakers burying ground at W inch- 
Dr Fothergill purchafed an eftate at Upton in EfTex } more-hill, whither they were accompanied by more 
and formed a botanic garden there, the Second in Eu- than 70 coaches and poft-chaifes, notwithstanding the 
rope : Kew is the fiifl . In 1 7 66 he began regularly intention of the executors to have the funetal private, 
to withdraw, from Midfummer to Michaelmas, from The Doctor by his will appointed, that his Shells, and 
the exceflive fatigue of hie profefiion, to Lee- Hall, near other pieces of natural history, Should be offered to the 
Middlewich, in Chelhire ; which, though he only rent- late Dr Hunter at L. coo under the valuation he or- 
ed it by the year, he had fpared 00 expence to improve, dered to be taken of then. Accordingly Dr Hunter- 
He took no fees during this recefs, but attended to bought them for L. IIOO. The drawings and collcc- 
prefcribe gratis at an inn at Middlewich once a- week, tions in natural hiftory were alfo to be offered to Mr 
In 1 767, after he found himfelf obliged to relax his (now Sir Jofeph) Banks at a valuation. His English' 
attention to bufinefs, he removed from his houfe in the portraits and prints, which had been collected by Mr 
city, to refcde in Harpur- ftreet. Red- Lion Square. John Nickolls of Ware, and purchafed by him for So 
Some time before bis death he had been indultriou* to guineas, were bought for 200 guineas by Mr Thane, 
contrive a method of generating and prefer ving ice in His hooka were fold by auction, April jo. 1781, and 
the Weft-Indies, He was the patron of Sidney Par- the eight following days; His houfe and garden at 
kinfoa, and drew up the preface prefixed to his account Upton, in which 15. men were constantly employed, 
of the voyage to the South Seas. At bis expence al- were valued at L. 10,000. He fpared no expence to - 
fo was made and printed an entire new translation of augment this as well as his other collections. He had 
the whole Bible, from the Hebrew and Greek origi- an ingenious artift qualified to collect for him at the- 
nals, by Anthony Purver, a quaker, in two volumes, Cape of Good Hope, and another on the Alps, and 
1764,10110, and alfo, in 1780, an edition of biihop employed for Several years before his death a painter ia ■• 
Percy's " Key to the New Teftament," adapted to the natural hiltory at Leeds. 

ufe of a Seminary of young Quakers, at Acworth, near Dr Foihcrgill's character was excellent. A tranf. 
Leeds in Yorkshire, founded in 1778 by the Society, action, indeed, with regard to one Dr Leeds, gave oc- 
wbo purchafed, by a Subscription in which Dr Pother- cafi«n to fome of his enemies to blame him; but how' 
gill Stood foremoft, the houfe and an eftate of thirty unjuftly, has been abundantly Shown by his biogra- 
acres which the Foundling Hofpital held there, but phers Dr Elliott and Dr Lettfome. Befides the pam- 
which they found inconvenient for their purpofe on plilet already mentioned, Dr Fothergill wrote a confi- 
account of dillance. The Doctor himfelf tirlt project- derable number of Tracts, which are now collected in- 
ed this on the plan of a Smaller institution of the fame to one volume 8vo, by Dr Elliott. He Sometimes ■ 
kind at Gilderfomes. He alfo endowed it band Some- wrote in the newfpapera, and is Said to have been the - 
ly by bis will It now contains above 300 children of author of more than 100 letters in the Gazeteer con- 
both fexes, who are cloathed and instructed. Among certiing the New Pavement. 

the other beneficent febemes fuggefted by Dr Fother- FOTHERGIL1.A, in botany : A genus of the df- 

gjjlwtre thofe of bringing fifh to London by land car- gynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants. . 

Tha-- » 
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Peering IV calyx is lobed, mofl entire t there is no corolla 1 grafi-weedt, or barmde*. grow to her fide* tadcr *f> Jul 
11 the germen bifid ; the capfute bltocultr; and thecelti tef. A rope ia alfo foul when it it either tangled in I 
. _ ■ two-valved i the feed* folitary and bony. • ttfrlf, or hindered by another, fo that it cannot run or *™* ,! *' 
* FOTHERING, a peculiar method of endeavouring be over, bawled. ■— £w 
to ftop a leak in the bottom of a Hup while (he it afloat, Fov L imports, alfo, the running of one Ihip againft 
either under fail or at anchor. It it ufualty performed another. This happens fomettme* by the violence of 
in the following maimer : A baftet it filled with afhet, the wind, and fome times by the carleSneb of the pea- 
cinders, and choped rope-yams, and loofery covered pie on board, to (hips in the fame convoy, and to ihipt 
*ith a piece of canvas ; to thia it fattened a long pole, in port by meant of others coming in. The danugu 
by which it it plunged repeatedly in the water, at clofe occafioned by running foul, are of the nature of tfaofe 
U poffible to the place where the lake it con j eftured to in which both parties tnuft bear a lharc. They are 
lie. The oakhum or chopped rope-yarns being thusgra- ufually made half to fait upon the fufierrr, and half 
dually fhaken through the twjga, or over the top of upon the vefTcl which did the injury : but in cafe* 
the bafltet, are frequently fucked into tbe hole along where it it evidently the fault of the matter of the ret 
with the water, fa that the leak become? immediately fel, he alone it to bear the damage, 
thoaked; tnd the future entrance of the water is there- FovL-Water. A Ihip it faid to make foul-water, 
. by prevented. when, being under fail, me comet into fuch (hoal-wa- 

FOTHERINGAY, a town of Northampton/hire, ter, that though her keel do not touch tbe ground, yet 

about four milet from Staneford, fituaied on the river it comet fo near it, that the motion of the water under 

Avon or Nen, and cnnfifting of one ftreet. Edward her raifes the mod from the bottom, 
duke of York in the reign of Henry V. founded and Foul it alfo a difeafe in cattle, proceeding from 

Endowed a fine collegiate church here, in which he wai Mood, and a waterifh rheum that falls down into the 

interred. At the DifTolution the college and the choir legs, and makes them fwel!. 
were pulled down, and the bodies of the founder and F01/1 or Phvfled Fact- See Gotta Rofacem. 
hit family left cipofed till queen Elizabeth'! time, who FOUL A, or Foul IJIand, one of the Shetland illra, 

prdcred them to be interred, and the prefent monu- lying between fix and feveu leagues weft from the 

tnentt to be erefted. On the north fide of the church main land. It it about three miles long, narrow, and 

Is a free fchool, founded by Henry VII. or Edward VI, full of rough, fteep, and bare rocket one of which it 

endowed with L.20 ftr annum for a mafter, payable out fo large, and nmi up to fuch an height, that it nuy 

of the exchequer by the receiver of tbe county. The be clearly feen from Orkney. This, therefore, may 

bridge over the river here wat firlt built by queen E- be reckoned with the greateft probability to be the 

h'zabeth, 1573, of timber, with three pillars upon the Thruc of Tacitus, whatever might be the Tbule of th« 

foundation. Daniel, firft earl of Nottingham, and tbe Pheniciant and Greeks. It has force any paAunge, 

other tmfteet for William SaviHe, marquit of Halifax, and but very Kttk arable land ; but that, however frrall 

rebuih.it, in i?tl, of free (lone from King's Citfle. On in extent, it very fertile, out of the produce of which, 

the fotfth-eaft fide of the Ch'ffc flood the caftle 1 which with fowl and fift, the poor inhabitant* fnbfift. They 

was of great antiquity and confiderable ftrength. Mary have nothing that can be called a port ; and the only 

queen of Scott, who had been in the enftody of Str commoditiei they have are llock-fifh, train-oil, ion 

Atniat Powlet here, wat tried and beheaded in the hall; feathers. 

and her fon afterwards, forgiving and even taking into FOUMART, in zoology, a fpeciet of Moa-rUi. 
favour her gteatefl enemy Cecil, only took the chfldifh FOUNDATION, in architeaure, it that part of 1 

revenge of beating down the caftle ; which he fo com- building which it under-ground. See A*CH merest, 
pletelydefnolilhed, that no more than the earthworks now B o 06 M ftq. and n° I JO, Arc. 

remain. Within the firft work it a fartn-houfe with fome Palladia aftowt a ftxth part of the height of the 
carved ftonea. wrought into it, and at the fbuth-weft whole building for the hollowing or under-digging j 
corner of the inner trench are fome mattes of ftone* unleft there be cellars 'under ground, in which cafe he 
walls. Sir Robert Cotton carried the wainfcot of the would have it fomevrhat lower, 
ball to Conningtoa. Foundation, denotes aKo a donation or legacy, ei- 

FOU-TCHiou, a city of China, in the province of thcr in money or lands, for the maintenance and fup- 

Vo-kien. It carries On a confiderable trade ; but ft port of fome community, hofpital, fchool, Stc. 
chiefly remarkable for the magnificence of its principal The king only can found a college, but there may W> 
bridge, which has more than 100 archea, conflrufled be a college in reputation founded by others. If it **•»*■ 
of white ftone, and ornamented with a doable balu- cannot appear by mqnifition who it was that founded 
ftrade throughout. This city it the refidence of a a church or college, it ihall be intended that it was the 
viceroy, and hat under its jurifdiftion nine cities of the king, who has power to found a new church, &c 
third daft. The king may found and erect an hofpital. and give s 

FOUGADE, or Fouoasse, in the art of war, a name to tbe houfe upon the inheritance of another, ot 
little mine, about 8 or 10 feet wide, and 10 or ■ a deep, licenfe another perfoo to do it upon his own lands; sod 
dug under fome work or poll, which is in danger of the words /undo, em, &c. are not neceflary in every 
falling into the enemy's hands ; and charged with lacks foundation, either of a college or hofpital, made by tbe 
of powder, covered with ftonea, earth, and whatever king ; but it it fufficient if there be wordt equivalent: 
clfe can make great deftrucTion. It is let on fire like the incorporation of a college or hofpital it the very 
other mines, with a faucifle. See Mint, foundation; but he who endows it with lands it the 

FOUL, or Foule, in the fea-language, it nCed founder; and to the erection of an hofpital, nothing 
when a Ihip has been long untrimmed, fo that the more U requilite but the incorporation and foundation. 

N°I30. - Perfosi 
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_*«an.W, Prrfwirifcd" of cftatct in fee-ftmnlf, mayere&anj fufingin i cnwlbJe cf » Jiie pmpnitioaju tolibe qu»»- Pww^T- 

^P-Jtmdsry. foynd kofuitaU for lUe poor by deed enrolled in chu- lily of metal intended to be caft. V mt , 

eery, Sic. which (hall be incorporated, and fubjeel to When tbc moulds are coolilh, the frames are ua- 

fuch vi&ton as the founder {ball appoint, &c. feat. 39 fcrewed, or un wedged, and tlie can. work taken out of 

Elii. c. 5. the fand, which fand ia worked over again for other 

FOUNDER, in a general fenfe, the perfon who callings. 
lava a foundation, or endows a church, fchool, religi- Fou/totsr of Slatoei- The calling of flatuea de. 

ou* houfe, or other charitable inlliuition. See Foum- penda on tt»e due preparation of the pit, the core, the 

cation, wax, the outer mould, tbc inferior furnace to inert off. 

FofWDtk, alio inlplief BBartiA who calls metali, in the wax, and the upper to fufe the metal. The pit iia 

variom form*, for different ufes, u gum, belli, ftatues, bole dug in a dry place fome thing deeper than the in- 

jirinting-cliaracle™, candle flick*, buckles, tee., whence tended figure, and made according to the prominence 

they are denominated gun- founder*, bell -found Ere, 6- of certain parU thereof. The. infide of the pit it com- 

gu re -founders, letter- founders, founders of (mail works, inonlv lined with Rone, or brick ; or, when the figure 

flic. See Fou«deky. ia very large, they foractimci work ou die ground, aud 

FouuDra, in the fea-language : A (hip ia laid to raife a proper fence to refift the impuluon of the roult- 

foundcr, when by an extraordinary leak, or by a great cd metal, 

lea breaking in upon her, <he ia fo filled with water, The inner mould, or core, is a rude mafi to which 
that (he cannot be freed of it 1 fo that (he can neither ia given the intended attitude and contour*. It it raj- 
veer nor fleer, but lie like a log ; and not being able fed on an iron grate, ftrong enough to fuftaia it, and 
40 fwim long, will at laft fink. i* firengthened within by teveral bare of iron. It ia 

FOUNDERED, in farriery. See there, § xli. generally made either of potter's clay, mixed with hair 

FOUNDliRY, orFouK&ay, the art ofcaftingal and horfe-dung ( or of plafter of Paris mixed with 

forts of metals into different forma. Itlikcwifcfignifiea brick-duft. The ufe of the core ia to fbppeet the wa*, 

the work-houfe or fmelting-hut wherein thefe opera- the (hell, and leflen the weight of the metal. The iron 

lions are performed. bar* and the core arc taken out of the brafs figure 

FooNDMr of Small Wortt, or Cefiiog in Saad. The through an aperture left in it for that purpofe, which 

fand ufed for calling fmall -works 1* at firft of a pretty is foldered up afterwards. It ia neceflary, to leave forae 

foft, yellowifh, and clammy nature : but it being nc- of the iron ban of the core, that contribute to the ftca- 

ceffary to ftrew charcoal -duft ia the mould, it at length dinefs of the projecting part, within the brafs figure, 
becomes of a quite black colour. This fand is worked The wax ia a representation of the intended ftatuo. 

over and over, on a board, with a roller, and a fort of If it be a piece of fculpture, the wax fhould be all of 

knife ; being placed over a trough to receive it, after the fculptor'a own hand, who ufualiy forms it on the 

it is by thefe means fufficicntly prepared. core: Though it maybe wrought fcparately in cavities, 

This done, they take a wooden board of a length moulded ou a model, and afterwards arranged on the 

and breadth proportional to the things to be caft) and ribs of iron over the grate ; filling the vacant fpoce ia 

. putting a ledge round it, they fill it with fand, a little the middle with liquid plafter and brick-daft, whereby 

moiftened, to make it duly cohere. Then they take the inner core is proportioned as the fcujptor carries oq 

cither wood or metal models -of what they intend to the wax. , 

caft, and apply them fo to the mould, and prels them When the wax, which is the intended thicknefs of 

into the fand, as to leave their impreffion there. Along the metal, ia finifhed, they fill fmall waxen tubes per- 

thc middle of the mould is laid half a fmall brafs cy- pendicular to it from top to bottom, to fcrve both n 

linder, as the chief canal for the metal to run through, canals for the conveyance of the metal to all parts of 

when melted, into the models or patterns; and from the work; and as vent-holes, to give paflage to the air, 

this chief canal are placed f:-veral others, which extend which would othetwife occaiion great fhfbrder when 

to each model or pattern placed in the frame. After the hot metal came to encompafs it. 
this frame is finifhed, they take out the patterns, by The work being brought thus far, muft be covered 

fir ft loofening them all round, that the fand may not with its Ihcll, which ia a kind of cruft laid over the 

give way. wax, and which being of a foft matter, eafily receives 

Then they proceed to work the other half of the the impreffion of'every part, which is afterwards com' 
mould with the fame patterns in juft fuch another municated to the metal upon its taking the place of the 
frame 1 only that it has pins, which, entering into holes wax, between the (hell and the mould. The matter 
that correfpond to it in the other, make the two cari- -of this outer mould is varied. according as different lay- 
ties of the pattern fall exactly on each other. era are applied. The firft is generally ■ compofirion of 

The frame, thus moulded, is carried to the inciter j clay, and old white crucibles well ground and fitted* 
who, after extending the thief canal of the counter- and mixed up with water to the confiftence of a colour 
part, and adding the crofs canals to the fevers! models fit for painting: accordingly they apply it with a pen- 
in both, and Brewing miU-duft over them, dries them cil, laying it feveo or eight times over, and letting re 
in a kind of oven for that purpofe, dry between whiles. For the fecund imprefion, they 

Both parts of the mould being dry, they are joined add horfe-dung and natural earth to the former cam- 
together by means of the pins ; and to prevent their porkjoo. The third imprcfuon is only horfe-dung and 
giving way, by reafon of the inched metal paffiag thro' earth. Laitly, the iheli n finifhed by laying on trend 
the chief cylindrical canal, they are fcrewed or wedged more imprefuons of this laft matter, made very thick 
dp like a kind Of prefs. with the hand. 



While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is The fhell, thus fioifbed, is fecttred by literal iron 
Vot.VIL Parti. 3 B girths, 
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Foun dery. girths, bound round it, at about half a foot diftance from Fovhdkkt of BtUi. The metal, it if to be obfer- Foadsn. 

.'■■"""V""' each other, and (aliened at the bottom to the grate un- ted, la different for bella from what it ii for Banei ; ' ■ " * •* 

der the (latue, and at top to a circle of iron where they there being no tin in the flat ue- metal : but there ii i 

all terminate. fifth, and fometimes more, in the bell-metal. 

If the ftatue be fo big that it would not be eafy to The dimenfioos of the core and the wax for belts, 

move the moulds with fafety, the; mull be wrought if a ring of bell* cfpecially, are not left to chance, hut 
on the fpot where it ia to be caft. This ii performed ' mull be meafuied on a fcale, or diapafon, which girts 

two ways: in the firft, a fquare hole is dug under the height, aperture, and thicknefa, neceflary for the 

ground, much bigger than the mould to be made feveral tones required. 

therein, and its in fide lined with walla of free-Hone or Tt is on the wax that the fcveral mouldings and other 
brick. At the bottom is made a hole of the fame ornaments and inferiptions, to be reprefented in re- 
materials, with a kind of furnace, having its aperture lievo on the outfide of the bell, are formed. The 
outwards : in this is a fire made to dry the mould, clapper or tongue is not properly a part of the beO, 
and afterwards melt the wax. Over this furnace is but is fur ni fried from other hands. In Europe, it it 
placed the grate, and upon this the mould, &c. formed ufually of iron, with a large knob at the extreme; and 
ai above. Laftly, at one of the edges of the fquare ii fufpended in the middle of the bell. In China, it it 
pit, is made another large furnace to melt the metal, only a huge wooden mallet, ftrack by force of ami »- 
In the other way, it is fufiicient to work the mould garnft the bell; whence they can have but little of that 
above ground, but with the like precaution of a fur- confooancy fo much admired in fome of our rings of 
Dace and grate underneath. When fini filed, four bells. The Chinefe have an extraordinary way of in- 
walls are to be run around it, and by the fide thereof creating the found of their bells ; viz. by leaving a holt 
a maffjve made for a melting- furnace. For the reft under the cannon ; which our bell-founders would rtc- 
the method is the fame in both. The mould being fi- kon a defect. 

nilhed, and inclofed aadefcribed, whether under ground The proportions of our bells differ very much from 
or above it, a moderate fire is lighted in the furnace thofe of the Chinefe. lit ours, the modern proper- 
under it, and the whole covered with planks, that the tions are, to make the diameter 1 5 times the thickned 
wax may melt gently down, and run out at pipes con- of the brim, and the height 12 times. Thepaniofa 
trived for that purpofe, at the foot of the mould, bell are, I. The founding bow, .terminated by an in- 
which are afterwards exaflly doled with earth, fo foon ferior circle, which grows thinner and thinner, 1. The 
as the wax is carried off. This done, the hole is filled brim or that part of a bell whereon the clapper ftrikts, 
up with bricks thrown in at random, and the fire in and which is thicker than' the reft. 3. The outward 
the furnace augmented, till fuch time as both the finking of the middle of the bell, or the point under 
bricks and mould become red hot. After this, the fire which it grows wider to the brim. 4. The warit or 
being extinguished, and every thing cold again, they furniture, and the part that grows wider and thicker 
take out the bricks, and fill up their place with earth quite to. the brim. 5. The upper vafe, or that part 
moiBencd, and a little beaten to the top of the mould, which is above the waift. 6. The pallet which fnp- 
in order to make it the more firm and fteady. Theft ports the llaplc of the clapper wkr.ru. 7. The bent 
preparatory mcafures being duly taken, there remains and hollowed branches of metal uniting with the can- 
nothing but to melt the metal, and run it into the nons, to receive the iroo keys, whereby-the bell is hung 
mould. This is the office of the furnace above defer i' up to the beam, which is its fuppoit and coumerpoiic, 
bed, which is commonly made in the form of an oven when rung out. 

with three apertures, one to put in the wood, another The bufinefs of bell-foundery is reducible to three 

for a vent, and a third to run the metal out at. From particulars. I. The proportion of a bell, 3- The 

this kit aperture, which is kept very clofe, while the forming of the mould. And, 3. The melting of tbt 

metal is in fufiun, a fmall tube ia laid, whereby the metal. There are two kinds of proportions, via. the 

melted metal is conveyed into a lar^e earthen bafon, fimple and the relative ; the former are thofe propor- 

over the mould, into the bottom of which all the big tions only that are between the feveral parte of a IS 

branches of the jets, or caft*, which are to convey the to render it foaorous 1 the relative proportions eftablifa 

metal into all the parts of the mould, are inferted. a rcquifite harmony between feveral bells. 

Tbefe calls or jets are all terminated with a kind The method of forming the profile of a beU, prt- 

of plugs, which are kept clofe, that, upon opening vioue to its being caft, in which the proportion of the 

the furnace, the brtfs, which gufhes out wiih violence, feveral parts may be feen, is as follows : the thicknefi 

may not enter any of them, till the bafon be full e- of the brim, Ci (Plate CXCV.l is the foundation of 

nough of matter to run into rhem all at once. Upon every ofber meafure, and is divided into three equal 

wbich occafion they pull out the plugs which are long parts. Firft, draw the line HD, which reprefents the 

iron rods with a head at one ead, capable of rilling diameter of the bdl ; bifeft it in F and- ered the per* 

the whole diameter of each tube. The wbole of the pendicubr F f j let D F and H F be alio bifeeled ia 

furnace ia opened with a long piece of iron fitted at E and G, and two other perpendiculars E e, Ga, be 

the end of each pole, and the mould filled in an in* creeled at E and G : G E will be the diameter of the 

ftant. This completes the work in relation to the top or upper vafe, i. t. the diameter of the top wiH be 

catling part; the reft being the fcurptor's or carver's half that of the bell; and it will, therefore, bethedis- 

bufinefs, who, taking the figure out of the mould ami meter of a beU which will found an octave to the 

earth wherewith it is encompaffed, faws off the jets other. Divide the diameter of the beU or the hue 

with which it appears covered over, and repairs it HD into 15 equal parts, and one of thefewtllgiw 

■with chiffels, gravers, truncheons, 4c Ci the thicknefi uf the brio ; divide again each of 

* Ikfe 
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Founder; theft i r equal parti into three other equal parti, and a tell are, I. The earth ; the moll cohenvc is the Foeoilery. 

™~ "V™ then Form a fcale. From this fcale take 12 of the lar- beft ; it mult be well ground and lifted, to prevent ■ ■ —»■-■■• 

ger divifions or T Yof the whole fcale in the compafs, any chinks. 2. E rick -it one ; which mutt be ufed for 

and fetting one leg in D defcribe an arc to cut the line the mine, mould, or core, and for the furnace. 3. 

Ee in N( drawND, and divide this line into li Horfe-dung, hair, and hemp, miacd with the earth, 

equal part* ; at the point I erect the perpendicular to render the cement more binding. 4. The wax for 

|C=iq,aodCiwiUbethethicknef 3 ofthebrim= r y infcriplions, coats of arms, &C. 5. The tallow e- 

of the diameter : draw the line C D : bifecl DNj and quatly mixed with the wax, in order to put a flight 

at the point of bifedion 6 ereel the perpendicular lay of it upon the outer mould, before any letters are 

6 K= It of the larger divifionb on the fcale. With an applied to it. 6. The coala to dry the mould, 
opening of the compafs equal to twice the length of For making the mould, they have a fcaffold con- 

the fcale or 30 brims, frtting one leg in N, defcribe an filling of four boards, ranged upon trefleli. Upon 

arc of a circle, and with the fame leg in K and the this they carry the earth, gTofsly diluted, to mix it 

fame opening defcribe another arc to intcrfed the for- with borfe-dung, beating the whole with a large fpa- 

mer : on this point of interfeclion as a centre, and tula. 

witha radius equal to 30 brims, defcribe the arc N K j The compafles of conftmftion- is the chief inftru- 

Li 6 K produced take K B=-f of the larger meafure ment for making the mould, which conlifl. of two dif- 

of the fcale or j- of the brim, and on the fame centre ferent legs joined by a third piece. And lalt of all, 

with the radius 3 of brims defcribe an arc AB parallel the founders (helves, on which are the engravings of the 

to N K. For the arc BC, take 1 2 divifions of the letters, cartridges, coats of arms, &c. 
fcale or 12 brims in the compafs; find a centre, and They firft dig a bole of a fufficient depth to contain 

from that centre, with this opening, defcribe the arc the mould of the beb", together with the cafe or can- 

BC, In the fame manner, as N K or AB were defcri- non, under ground ; and about fix inches lower than 

bed. There are various ways of defcribiug the arc the terreplain, where the work is performed. The 

Kp; Tome defcribe it on a centre at the dittance of hole mull be wide enough for a free paffage between 

nine brims from the points p and K ; others, as it ia the mould and walls of the hole, or between one mould 

done in the figure, on a centre at the diftance only of and another, when fevcral bells are to be call. At 

levin brims from tbofe points. But it is neceffary firft the centre of the hole it* a fiake erected, that is (Irongly 

to find the point p, and to determine the rounding of fattened in the ground. This fupporta an iron peg, 

the bell p 1. For this purpofe, on the point C sis on which the pivot of the fecond branch of the com. 

centre, and with the radius Ci, defcribe the arc J pn; pafles turns. The flake is encompalfed with a folid 

bii'cd the part I, 2 of the h'ne 1> n, and erecting the brick-work, perfectly round, about half a foot high, 

perpendicular p m, this perpendicular will cut the arc and of the propofed bell's diameter. This they call a 

1 pn in m, which terminate) the rounding tp. Some nidl-fisae. The parts of the mould are, the core, the 

founder! make the bendings K a third of a brim lower model of the bell, and the {hell. When the outer fur- 

than the middle of the line DN; others make the part face of the core ia formed, they begin toraifc the core. 

C 1 D more acute, and infte&d of making Ci pcrpendi- which is mad; of bricks that are hid iacourfes of equal 

culartoDN at 1, draw it jth of a brim higher, making height upon a lay of plain earth. At the laying of 

it Hill equal to one brim; fo that the liae iD ia longer each brick, they bring near it the branch of the com- 

than the brim C 1. In order to trace out the top-part pafles, on which the curve of the core is fhaped, fo ai 

Nu, take in the compafs eight divifions of the fcah: or that there may remain between it and the curve the 

eight brims, and on the points N and D as centres, diftance of a line, to be afterwards filled up with layers 

defcribe arcs to interfeft each other in 8 : on this point of cement. The work is continued to the top, only 

8, with a radius of eight brims, defaibe the arc N b ; leaving an opening for the coals to bake the core. Thia 

this arc will he the exterior curve of the top or crown: work is covered with a .layer of cement, made of earth 

on the fame point 8 as a centre, and with a radius and tiorfe-dung ; on which they move the compaflea 

equal to 7-J brims, defcribe the arc A e, and this will of con (trait ion, to make it of an even fmoothnefs every 

be the inteiipr curve of the crown, and its whole where. 

thicknefs will be one third of the brim. As the point 8 The firft layer being finilhed, they put the fire to 

does not fall in the axis of the bell, a centre M may the core, by filling it half with coals, through an open. 

be found in the axis by defcribiug, with the inter- ing that is kept (hut, during the baking, with a cake 

val of eight brims on the centres D and H, arcs which of earth that has been fcparately baked. The firft 

will interfeft in M ; and this point may be made the fire coniumea the Hake, and the tire is left in the core 

centre of the inner and outer curves of the crown as half or fometimes a whole day : the firft layer being 

before. The thicknefs of the cap which ftrengthena thoroughly dry, they cover it with a fecond, tbird» 

the crown at Q is about one-third of the thicknefs of and fourth : each being fmoothed by the board of the 

the brim 1 and the hollow branches or ears about one- compafles, and thoroughly dried before they proceed to 

fixth of the diameter of the belL The height of the another. 

bell is in proportion to iti diameter as 12 to 15, or in The core being completed, they take the compafles 
the proportion of the fundamental found to its third to pieces, with intent to cut off the thicknefs of the 
major: whence it follows, that the found of a bell is model, and the compafles are immediately put in their 
principally compofed of the found of Its extremity or place to begin a fecond piece of the moul.i. _ It con- 
brim, as a fundamental of the found of the crown fids of a mixture of earth and hair, applied with the 
which is an oclave to it, and of that of the height hand on the cor.e, in fevcral cakes that clofc together, 
which is a third. This work is finilhed .by fcveral layers of a thinner 
The particulars neceffary for making the mould of cement of the fame malKry fmoothed by the compafTesJ 
3 3 B * 
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^fdiBJery. and thorbiighty dried before another is laid on. The bridge, and keep them fleady et ibe bottom, by muni rWlaj, 

'"*" » ' ' firft layer of the model is a mixture of wax and greafe ofa cat* ofthe fame mortar, which fill* np the whole ' ** * 

fpread over the whole. After which are applied die aperture of the fhell. This they let dry, that it may 

jnfcriptkins, costs of aim, &c. btfmrared with a pen- be removed without breaking. To make room fin- the 

' oil dipped in a veffel of wax in a chafing- difh: this fa m«ta!, they pull off the Hollows of die ring*, through 

done for every letter. Before the fhell is begun, the which the metal is to pafj, before it enters intn the n- 

1 eompaftes are taken to pieces, to rut off all the wood cuity of the mould. The (hell being unloaded of its 

that tills the place of the thicknefs to be given to the ear, they range under die millnone fire or fix piece* 

mell. * of wood, about two feet long, and thick enough to 

The firft layer is the fame earth with the reft, lifted reach almoft tlie lower part of the fliellt between thefe 

very fine ; whilft it h tempering in water, it is mixed and tbe mould, they drive in wooden wedges with a 

with cow's hair to make it cohere. The whole being mallet, to (hake the fhell of the model whereon it refit, 

a thin colli*, is gently ponred on the model, that fills fo as to be polled op and got out of the pit. 
txaflly all the finuofitiee of the figure*, Sec. and this When this and the wax arc removed, tbey break 

is repeated till the whole is two lines thick over the the model and the layer of earth, through which tbe 

model. When this layer is thoroughly dried, they metal muft run, from the hollow of the rings, between 

cover it with X fecond of the fame matter, but fome- the (hell and the core. They (moke the infide of the 

what thicker ; when thi* fecond layer becomes of fome fhell, - by burning ftraw under it, that help* to frnooth 

confidence, they apply the cumpafles again, and light the furfaee— of the bell. Then they put the fhell in 

a. fire in tbe core, fo as to melt off the wax of the in- the place, fo a* to leave the fame interval between thtt 

fcriptions, &c. and the core ; and before the hollows of the rings or 

After thi*, they go on with other layers of the fhell, the cap are put on again, they add two rents, that ate 

by means of tbe coropaffes. Here they add to the united to the ring*, and to each other, by a mafs of 

cow'* hair a quantity of hemp, fpread upon the layers, baked cement. After which they put on this mafi of 

and afterwards fmoothed by the board of the compaf- the cap, the rings, and the rent, over the fhcfl, and 

fcs. The thicknefs of the fhell come* to four or five folder it with thin cement, which is dried gradually by 

inches lower than the mil! ft one before obferved, and covering it with burning coals. Then tbey fill up the 

fiirronnds it quite clofe, which prevents the extrmvafa- pit with earth, beating it ftrongty all the time round 

tion of the metal. The wax fhould be taken out before the mould, 
the melting of the metal, Tbe furnace has a place for the fire, and another for 

The ear of the bell requires a fepsrate work, which the metal. The fire-place has a large chimney with a 

h done during the drying of the feveral incruftations fpaciou* afh-hole. The furnace which contains the 

of tbe cement. It has feven rings: the feventh is cal. metal t* vaulted, whofe bottom is made of earth, 

led ike' bridge, and unites the others, being a perpen- 'rammed down 1 the reft is built with brick. It ha* 

sucahr fupport to ftrengthen the curves. It has an four aperture* ; the firft, through which the flame re- 

aperture at the top, to admit a large iron peg, bent at vibrates ; the fecond is clofed with a Hopple that it 

the bottom ; and this is introduced into two boles in opened for the metal to run ; tbe other* aie to fepa- 

the beam, fattened with two ftrong iron keys. There rate the drofa or fcoris* of the metal by wooden raka: 

are model* made of the rings, with mattes of beaten through thefe raft apertures paflee the thick fmoke. 

earth, that are dried in the fire, in order to have the The ground of the furnace is built Hoping, for the me- 

hollow of them. Thefe rings art gently prelfcd upon tal to run down. 

a layer of earth and cow's hair, one half of its depth ; Fodkdekt of Great Gum and Mortar- Picca. The 

and then taken out, without breaking the mould, method of calling thefe pieces is little different from 

This operation is repeated 1 3 times for 1 3 half-moulds, that of bells : they are run many, without any core, 

that two and two united may make the hollows of the being determined by the hollow ofthe fhell; and they 

fix rings t the feme they do for the hollow of the bridge, are afterwaids bored with a fteel trepan, that is worked 

and bake them all, to unite them together. either by horfes or a water-mill. 

Upon the open place left for the coals to be put in, For the metal, parts, proportions, Sec. of thefe pieces,, 

are placed the riags that con ttitute the ear. They firft fee Gvuhexy. 

put into this Open place the iron-ring to fupport the Later- FotlMMWr, or Cajliag of Printing- hettert. 

, chipper of the ball ; then they make a round cake of In the bufinefs of cutting, calling, &c. letters for 

day, to fill up the diameter of the thicknefs of the printing, the letter-cutter muft be provided with 1 rice, 

core. This cake, after baking, is clapped up#n the hand-vice, hammers, and files of all forts for watch- 

opening, and foldered with a thin mortar fpeead over makers ufe ; at aKo gravers .and fculpters of all forts, 

it, which binds the cover clofe to the core. and an oil- ft one, Sec. fuitable and fizeable to the feve- 

The hollow of the model is filled with an earth, ral letters to be cut: a fiat gage made of box to bold 

fufficiently moifl to fix On the place, which is ftrewed a rod of fteel, or the body of a mould, Sec. exactly per- 

at feveral times upon the cover of the core ; and they pendicular to the flat of the tiling-file : a Hiding-gage 

heat it gently with a peftle, to a proper height ; and a whofe ufe is to meafure and fet off dlftance* between 

workman fmootbs tbe earth, at top with a wooden the fhoulder and the tooth, and to mark it off from the 

trowel dipped in water. , end, or from tbe edge of the work : . a face-gage. 

Upon thi* cover, to be taken off afterwards, they which is a fquate notch cut with a file into the edge 

afiemble the hollows of tbe tings. When every thing of a thin plate of fteel, iron, orbrafs, of tbe thicknefs 

is in it* proper place, they ftrengthen the outfidc of the of a piece of common tin, whofe ufe is to proportion 

hollows witikiuortar, in order to. bind them with the the face of each fort of letter, -viz, hmg letters, af- 

tending 
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* m **T- tending letter*., and fhort letters. So there mutt he the bottom plate lies, cce, The mouth. J J, Thr Eoondarsy 

■ three met, and the gage for the long letten u the throat, eVrf, The pallat. /, The nick, gg, The'" 1 » '^ 

length of the whole body fuppofed to be divided into ftooL bh, The fpringor bow. v . 

42 eqoil parts. Tbe gage for the afce ndi n g letter* Then the mould mull be jollified: and firft the 

Roman and Italic are f, or 30 pirta of 41, and 3 3 part* founder juftifiet the body, by calling about 20 proofs 

fcir the F.ngfim face. The gage for tbc (holt letten or faanples of letters ; which are let up is a composing 

114., or iB parts of ^t of the whole body for the Ro- Hick, with all. their nicks toward* tbe right hand* 

man and Italic,' and %z pan* for the Engliih face. and then by comparing thefe with the pattern letters, 

Tbe Italic and other (landing gage* are to raeafure fet up in the fame manner, he find* the exacl meaiWe 

the fcope of the Italic ftenu, by applying the top and of the body to be cat. He alfo trie* if the two fides of 

bottom of the gage to the top and bottom line* of the the body are parallel, or that the body be no bigger 

letters, and tbe other fide of the gage to the ftemi for at the head than at the foot, by taking half the num- 

■ when the letter complies "with thefe three fide* of the bcr of hie proofs and turning them with their heads to 

gage, that letter ha* it* true fhape. the feet of the other half; and if then the head* and 

The ntxt care of the letter cutter into prepare good the feet be found exactly even upon each other, and 

ftcei punches, well tempered, and quite free from all neither to drive out nor get in, the two fides may be 

viine of iron ; on the face of which be draws or mark* pronounced parallel. He farther tries whether, the 

tbe exact fhape of the letter with pen and ink if the two fide* of the thicknef* of the letter be parallel) by 

letter be large, or with a fmooth blunted point of a firft fetting his proof* in the compofing (lick with their 

' needle if it be fmaU ; and then with fizeable and pro- nicks upward*, and then turning one half witht heir head* 

per fhaped and pointed graven and fculpters, dig* nr to the feet of the other half; and if the head* and feet lie 

fculps o\it the ftccl between the drakes or marks he exaAly upon each other, and neither drive out nor get 

made on tbe face of the punch, and Irarra the mark* in, the two fide* of the thicknefs are parallel. 

Handing on the face. Having wdl fhaped the infide .The mould thusjuftified, the neat bufioefi it to pre. 

firokea of hi* tetter, he deepens the hollows with the pare the matrices. A matrioe is a piece of brais or. 

fame tool*) for if a letter be not deep in proportion copper of about an inch and a half long, and of a- thick* 

toits width, it will, when ufed at prefs, print black, nef* in proportion to the fixe of the letter it ii to con. 

«nd be good for nothing. This work is generally re- tain. In this metal U funk the face of the letter in- 

gulated by the depth of the counter- puueb. Then he tended to be caft, by ftrikiug the letter punoh about 

-work* the on t fide with proper file* till it be fit for the the depth of an n. After this the fide* and face of 

matrice. the mat rice muft be juflined and cleared with file* of 

But before we proceed to the finking and juftifying all bunching* made by finking the punch, 
of the matrices, we muft 'provide a mould tojuftify Every thing thus prepared, it i* brought to the fur. 
them by, of which yon have a d taught in Plate CXCV. naeet which 1* built of brick upright, with four fquarc . 
fig. 1. 2. fides, and a done on the top, in which flone i* a wide 
Every mould is compofed of an upper end an under, round hole for the pan to (land in. A foundery of 
part. The under part 'is delineated in fig. 1. The any coofequence-hai faveral of thefe furnace* in it. 
upper part is marked fig. 3. and hi in all refpe&s-made A* to the metal of which the type* are to be caft, 
like the under part, excepting the ftool behind, and the this, in extenfirc founderic*, ii always prepared in large 
bow or fpring alfo behind ; and excepting a fmall quantities ; but call into -fmall bam, of about 20- 
roundilh wire between the body and carriage, near the pound) weight, to be delivered out to the workmen at - 
break, where the under part hath a fmall rounding occniion require*. -In die - letter foundery which hat ■ 
groove made in the body. This wire, or rather half-wire, been long carried on with reputation under the djrecr 
in tbe upper part make* the nick in the flunk of the let- tion of Br Alex. Wilfon and fons at Glafgow, we are 
ter, when part of it is received into the groove in the informed, that a -dock of metal is made up at two dif. 
' under part. Thefe two part* are fo exactly fitted and ferent time* of the year, fufEcient to farve the callers at 
gaged into one another (W*. the male-gage marked c the furnace for fix roonlhseach time. For this purpofe, . 
jn fig. 1. into the female marked g tn fig. 1. that a large furnace is built under a fhade, furnilhed with a - 
when the upper part of the mould is properly placed wheel vent, in order the more equally to beat the fides* 
on, and in the under part of the mould, both together of a ftrong pot of cad-iron, which holds when full. 
make tbe entire mould, and may be Aid backwards for > 5 hundred weight of the metal. The fire being 
ufe fo far, till tbe edge <rf either of the bodies on the kindled below, the bars of lead arc let foftly down in. 
middle of cither carriage comes juft to the edge of the to the pot, and their fufion promoted by ■ throwing ia* 
female gages cut in each carriage : and jthey may be fume pitch and tallow, which foon inflame. An outer 
Aid forward fo far, till the bodies on either carriage chimney, which it built fo as to project about a foot- 
touch each other : and the Aiding of thefe two parts over the fartheil lip of the pot, catches hold of the 
of the mould backwards make* tbe flunk of the letter flame by a ftrong draught, andmakesitact very power- 
thicker, becaufe the bodies in each part (land wider fully in melting lead ; whilft it ftrvc* at the fame time 
afunder ; and the Hiding them forwards makes the to convey away all tbe fumes, &c. from the 'Workmen,, ■ 
fhank of the Utter thinner, becaufe the bodies on each to whom this laborious part of the bunrtef* is commit. 
part of the mould Hand defer together. The parts of ted. "When the lead is thoroughly melted, a due pro- 
trie mould areas follow: viz. a, Tbe carriage, b, The portion of the regains of antimony and. other ingtedi- 
body. c, The male gage, d e, Tbe mouth-piece, eota are put in, and fome more tallow U inflamed to • 
fi, The regrfter. g, The female gage, h, The hag. snake -the whole incorporate fooner. The- workmen: 
aa.ua., Tbc bottoor plate, bh *,_The wood On which now -basing mijcedtbe content* of the p«t v.myiho.. 

roughly.* 
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■fiwatoy. roughly by {lining long with a large iron ladle, next Then he takes the handle of hi* ladle in hist right I»i- 

T proceed to draw the metal off into the fmall trough* hand) and with the boll of it gives a Broke, two or — 

of call-iron, which are ranged to the number of four- three, outwards upon the furface of the melted metal, 

fcore" upon a level platform faced with ftone, built to- to fcum or clear it from the film or dud that may iwira 

wards the right hand. In the courfc of a day 1 5 hun- upon it j then takes up the ladle full of metal, and 

dred weight of metal can be eafily prepared in this having his mould, as aforefaid, in his left hand, be a 

manner ; and the operation is continued for as many little twills the left fide of his body from the furnace, 

days as are neceffary to prepare a flock of metal of all and brings the geat of his ladle (full of metal) to the 

the various degrees of hardnefs. After this, the whole mouth of the mould, and twills the upper part of hia 

is difpofed into prefTes according to its quality, to be right hand towards him to turn the metal into it, while 

delivered out occasionally to the workmen. at the fame moment of time he jilts the mould in hia 

The founder mult now be provided with a ladle, left hand forwards, to receive the metal with a &ioag 
which differs nothing from other iron ladles but in its fluke (as it is called), not only into the body- of the 
fize ; and he it provided always -with ladles of feveral mould, but while the metal is yet hot running, fwift 
fizes, which he ufes according to the fize of the letters and flrongly, into the very face of the matrice, to re- 
he is to call. Before the caller begins to call, he mud cetve its per fed form there, as well aa in the flunk, 
kindle his fire in the furnace to melt the metal in the Then he takes the upper half of the mould off the 
pan. Therefore he takes the pan nut of the hole in under half, by placing his right-hand thumb on the 
the Hone, and there lays in coah and kindles them r end of the wood next his left-hand thumb, and his 
and, when they are well kindled, he lets the pan in two middle- fingers at the other end of the wood ; and 
again, and putsin metal intoitto melt: if it bea fmall- finding the let tar and break lie in the under half of 
bodied letter he cafla, or a thin letter of great bodies, the mould (as moll commonly by reafon of its weight 
his metal mull be very .hot ; nay Fo me time, red-hot, it does), he. throws or tofles the letter, break and all, 
to make the letter come. Then having chofeu a upon a fheet of waftc paper laid for that purpofe on 
ladle than will hold about fo much aa the letter and the bench, juft a little beyond bis left hand, and is 
break is, he lays it at the Itoking-holc, where the flame then ready to call another letter as before ; and. alfo, 
burfts out, to heat. Then he ties a thin leather, cut the whole number that is to be carl with that matrice. 
with its narrow end againil the face to the leather A workman will ordinarjly call about three thonfaod 
groove of the matrice, by whipping a brown thread of thefe letters in a day. 

twice about the leather-groove, and fattening the thread When the callers at the furnace have got a fuf&cient 
with a knot. Then he puts both halves of the mould number of types upon the tables, a fet of boys come 
together, and puts The matrice into the matrice-cheek, and nimbly break away the jets from them : the jeta 
and places the foot of the matrice on the flool of the are thrown into the pats, and the types are carried 
mould, and the broad end of the leather upon the away in parcels to other boys, who pals them fwiftly 
wood of the upper half of the mould, but not tight under their fingers, drfended by leather, upon finooth 
up, left it might hinder the foot of the matrice from flat Hones, in order to potifh their broad-fides. This 
finkiog dofe down upon the flool in a train of work, is a very dexterous operation, and is a -remarkable in- 
Then laying a little rofin on the upper wood of the ftance of what may be effected by the power of habit 
mould, and having his ca ft in g- ladle hot, he with the and long practice ; for thefe boys, in turning up the 
boiling fide of it melts the rofin - and, when it is yet other fide of the type, do it fo quickly by a mere touch 
melted, preffes the broad end of the leather hard down of the fingers of the left hand, as not to require the 
on the wood, and fo fallen* it to the wood ; all this is leatt perceptible int rrmifSon in the motion of the right 
the preparation. hand upon the (lone. The types, thus finely fmooch- 

Now he comes to caAing. Wherefore, placing the ed and flattened on the broad-fides, are next carried 

under half of the mould in his left hand, with the to another fet of boys, who fit at a fquare table, two 

hook or hag forward, he clutches the ends of its wood on each fide, and there are ranged up on long riders 

between the lower part of the ball of his thumb and or flicks, fitted with a fmall projection, to hinder them 

his three hind fingers ; then he lays the upper half of from Hiding off backwatda. When thefe flicks art fo 

the mould upon the under half, fo that the male gage* filled, they are placed, two and two, upon a fet of 

may fall into the female gages, and at the fame time wooden pins fixed into the wall, near the dreffcr, fome- 

the foot of the matrice places itfelf upon the (tool ; times to the amount of an hundred, in order to under* 

and, clafpfng his left-hind thumb ftrong over the up- go the finilhing operations. Thia workman, who is 

per half of the mould, he nimbly catches hold of the always the moil expert and fkilful in all the different 

bow or fpring with his right-hand fingers at the top branches carried on at the foundery, begins by taking 

of it, and his thumb under it, and places the point one of thefe flicks, and, with a peculiar addrefs, Aides 

of it againft the middle of the notch in the backfide the whole column of types off upon the dreffiag- flick : 

of the matrice, preffing it as well forwards towards this is made of well-fealoned mahogany, and furnilhed 

the mould, as downwards by the fhoukkr of the notch with two end-pieces of ftsel, a little lower than the 

clofe upon the ftool, while at the fame time with his body of the types, one of which is moveable, foas to 

hinder fingers, as aforefaid, he draws the under half approach the other by means of a long fcrew-pin, in- 

of the mould towards the ball of his thumb, and thrufls ferted in the end of the flick. The types are put in- 

by the ball of his thumb the upper part towards his to this dick with their faces next to the back or pro- 

fingers, that both the regifters of the mould may pref* jection ; and after they are adjufted to one another to 

againil both fides of the matrice, and his thumb and & to Sand even, they are then bound up, by fcrewing 

fingers prcfa both halves of the mould clofe together, home the moveable end-piece. It it here where the 

grest 
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Foumlery. gnat and requifite accuracy of the moulds cornea to cannot on tb.il account be rubbed on the Hones, are Funnf, 
*■••— V*— be perceived ; for in thia 'cafe tbe whole column) fo fciaped on the broad-fides with * knife or file, and fume Pm """* 
bound up, lies flat and true upon the flick, the two of the metal neat tbe face pared away with a pen- * " 
extreme types being quite parallel, and the whole has knife, in order to allow the type to come clofe to any 
tbe appearance of one folid continuous plate of metal, other. . This operation it called itrmxg, 
Tbe lead inaccuracy in the exact parallclifm of the in- The excellence of priming types con lifts not only 
dividual type, when multiplied fo many times, would in the due performance of all the operations above de- 
render it impoffible to bind them up in this manner, fcribed, but alfo in the hardnefs of tbe metal, form, 
by difpofing them to rife or fpring from the dick by and Ant proportion of the character, and in the exact 
the fmalleft pre Dure from the fcrew. Now, when lying bearing and ranging of the .letters in relation- to one 
fo conveniently with the narrow edges uppcrmoft, which another. 

cannot poflibly he fmoothed tn the manner before men- FOUNT, or Font, among printers, &c. a fet or 

tioned by the (tones, the workman does this more ef- quantity of characters or letters of each kind, call 

fectually by fcraping the furface of the. column with a by a letter- founder, and forted. — We (ay, a founder 

thick-edged but (harp razor, which at every ftrokc has call a fount of pica, of englifh, of pearl, 8cc. 

bringaonavety fine fmoothfkin, like to polifhed filver ; meaning that he has call a fet of character* of thefa 

and thus he proceeds till in about half a miaute be kinds. 

comes to the farther end of tbe fttck. The other edges A complete fount does not only include the run- 

of the types are next turned upwards, and polifhed in ning letters, but alfo large and fmall capitals, (ingle let- 

the fame manner. It is whilft the type* thus lie in the tcrs, double letters, points, commas, lines, and numeral ' 

dreffing-ftick that the operation of bearding or barb- character*. 

ing is performed, which is effected by running a plane, Fouijta are large or fmall, according to the demand- 

faced with ftcel, along the Ihoulder of the body next of the printer, who orders them by the hundred weight, 

to the face, which takes more or lefs off the corner, or by (heets. When the printer order* a fount of 

as occafion may require. Whilll in the dreffing- flick 500, he means that the fount Ihould weigh 500 lb; 

they are alfo grooved, which is a very material opera- When he demands a fount of 10 (heets, it is under- 

tion. In order to underfland this, it mull be remem- flood, that with that fount he (hall be able to compote 

bered, that when the types are tirft broken off from io (heets, or 20 forms, without being obliged to dif- 

the jets, fome fuperfluous metal always remains, which tribute. The founder takes his meaiures accordingly; 

would make them bear very unequally again ft the pa- he reckons 120 pounds for a fheet, including the 

' per whilft under the print ing-prefs, and effectually mar quadrates, Sec. or 60 pounds for a form* which is half 

the imprefltou. That all thefe inequalities may, there- * meet ; not that the fheet always weighs 1 20 pounds, 

fore, be taken away, and that the .bearings of every or the form 60 pounds ; on the contrary, it varies ac- 
type may be regulated by the moulders imparted to 
them all alike from the mould, the workman or dref- 



cording to the lize of tbe form ; behdot, it is always- 
fuppofed that there are letter* left in the cafe*. 



fer proceed* in the following manner. The types be- The letter-founder* have a kind of lift, or tariff, 
ing fcrewed up In the flick, as before mentioned, with whereby they regulate their founts: the occafion the re- 
tbe jet-end nutermoft, and projecting beyond tbe wood of is, that fome letters being in much more ufe, and 
about one-eighth of an inch, tbe flick is put into an oftener repeated than others, their cells or cafes, , 
open prefa, io as to prefect the jet-end uppermofl, and Qinuld be better filled and ftored than thofe of the let- 
then every thing is made faft by driving a long wedge, ters which do not return fo frequently. t Thua the tr 
which bears npon a flip of wood, which lies clofe to and i, for inftance, are always in-greater quantity than 
the type* the whole length : then a plough or plane thai or *■ 

is applied, which is fo conftrufted as to embrace the This difference will be bell perceived from a propor* 

projecting part of the types betwixt its long fidie, tional comparifon of thofe letters with themfefves, or 

which are made of polifhed iron. When the plane is fome others. Suppofe a fount of 100,000 characters, 

thus-applied, the fteel cutter bearing upon that part which is a common fount; here the a fhould have, 

between the fhouldtr* of the types, where the inequa- et-OO, the c 3000, the t t I.eoo, tbe i 6000, the in 

litieslie, the drefferdexteroufly glides it along, and by 3000, the i only 30, and the*,*, and e, not many 

thi* mean* (IripsofF every irregular part that comes in mere. But this is only to be underftood of the let- 

the way, and fo makes an uniform groove the whole ter* of the lower cafe ; thofe of the upper having 

length, and leaves the two moulder* (landing ; by other proportion*, which it would be, here, too long 

which means every type become* precitely Ike to ano- to infill on. 

ther, as to the height againft paper. The type* be- FOUNTAIN, a fpring or fource of- water riling 
ing now finidied, the Hick is taken out of the prefs, out of the earth. Among the ancients, fotmtain*- 
and the whole column replaced upon the other flick ; were generally etieemed as facred ; but fome were held 
and after the whole are fo drefftd, he proceed* to pick to be To in a more particular manner. The good ef- 
OUt the bad letters, previous to putting them up into feet* received from cold baths gave fpring* and river* 
pages and papers. In doing this he take* tbe (lick this high reputation 1 tor the falutary influence wai- 
mto bis left hand, and turning the face* near to the fuppofed to proceed from fome pre tiding deity. Par- 
light, be examine* them carefully, and whenever an ticular reafona might occafion fome to be held in great- 
imperfect or damaged letter occurs, be nimbly pluck* er veneration than other*. It was cuftctnary to throw 
it out with a fharp bodkin, which he bold* in the right little piece* of money into thofe fpring*, lakes, or 
hand for that purpofe. Thofe letter* which, from their rivers, which were efteemed facred, to render the pre- 
form, project over the body of tbe type, mod which iidiug divinities propitious ; as the touch of a naked bo- 
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'Frimiiln. "<Jy «at fuppofed to pollute their hallowed water*. For tie loweft eomaeoce about the height -jf in rf! froa fgrino. 

f ■ ' < ' "' the phenomena, theory, and origin, of fountain* or the ground. Iu fruit refcmble* the acorn, and ti.lti — .-* 

fpriegs, fee Spring, foraethiiig like the kernel of a pine-apple, but it (oft« 

Art'tfiaal Fountain, called alfo a jti /ami, is a con- and more aromatic. The leave* of this tree nfablc 

trivance by which water u violently fpouted upward*, thofe of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and more 

See Hydraulics. curved) they come forth in a perpetual fucctffion., f« 

Boiling VountAin. See Iceland. that the tree always remains green. Near tu it grows 

FouHYAiN-'Tm, a very extraordinary vegetable a thorn which fatten* on many of its branches, and in. 

growing in one of the Canary i flan da, and like wife (aid terweasea with them ; and at a final! diftsniefrom the 

'to eaift in feme Other places, which diftils water from garb are lome-becch -trees, brefos, and thorn*- On the 

its leave* in fuch plenty aa to anfwer all the purpofe* north tide of the trunk are two large tank* or citterns, 

of the inhabitant* who live near it. Of this tree we of rough llouc, or rather one cittern divided, each half 

have the following account in GUffe'i hiftqry of the being 20 feet iquarc, and 1 6 fpans in depth. One of 

-Canary iflaode.— " There are only three fountains of thefe contains water for the drinking of the iahibi- 

water in the whole iQand of Hierro, wherein the foun- tanta ; and the other that which they ufc tor their 

tain-tree grow*. One of thefe fountain* is called^- cattle, wattling! and fuch-like purpoGe*. Every mora. 

•«/", which, in the language of the ancient inhabitants, ing, near this part of the ifland, a cloud or mill iiifei 

■fignifie* rivtr t a 1 name-, however, which dot* not feem from the fea, .which the fouth and eafterly winds force 

to hare been given it on account of it* yielding much agaiaftthe fore- mentioned fleep cliff ; (b that the cloud 

water, for iu that refpect it hardly deferte* the name having no vent but by the gutter, gradually afcendsii, 

of a fountain. More to the northward i* another call- and from thence advance* (lowly to the extremity of 

ed Haf>>o t and in the middle of the ifland i* a faring, the valley, whence it is flopped and checked by the 

yielding a ftream about the thicknefs of a man'* finger, front of the rock which terminates the valley, and then 

This laft was difcovcred in the year 156$, and i* call, reft* upon the thick leave* and wide-fpreadingbranchci 

ed the fountain of Anton. Hernandez. On account of of the tree, from whence it diftils in drop* during the 

the fcarcity of water, the (heep, goat*, and fwine, remainder of the day, until it i* at length cxhimted, 

here do not drink in the fummer, but are taught to dig in the fame manner that we fee water drip from ih; 

Up the roots of fern, and chew Lbem to quench their leave* of trees after a heavy fhower of rain. This 

thirft. The great cattle arc watered at tbofc fountain*, di ft illation is not peculiar to the garfe or til ; for the 

-and at a place where water diftils from the leave* of a brefos, which grow near it, likewife drop water; bat 

tree. -Many writer* have made mention of tbii fa- their leave* being but few and narrow, the quantity is 

rnoiis tree, fomc iu fuch a manner a* to make it ap* ■ (o trifling, that though the native* fave fome of it, yet 

pear miraculous : other* again deny the exiftence of they make little or no account of any but what diltib 

any fuch tree j among whom is Father Feyjoo, a mo- from the til, which, together with the water of fome 

dera Spaniih author, in hi* Theatro Critico. But he, fountain*, and what i* fared in the winter feafon, it 

and thofe who agree with him in this matter, are as fufficient to ferve them and their flock*. This tree 

much mittaken as thofe who would make it appear to yield* moil water in thofe year* when the Levant ot 

be miraculou*. This i* the only ifland of all the Ca- catterly wind* have prevailed for a continuance ; for, 

narie* which I have not been in 1 but I have failed with by thefe wind* only the cloud* or mill* are drawn bi- 

nativei of Hierro, who, when quettioned about the ea> ther from the fea. A perfon live* on the fpot near 

iftence of this tree, anfweredin the affirmative. which this tree grow*, who U appointed by the council 

" The author of the Hiflary of tbe Jifewtry and can- to take care of it and its water; and is allowed a houfs 

qucjt ha* given u* a particular account of it, which I to live in, with a certain faUry, He every day diftri- 

-fludl here relate at large. bute* to eacn family of the dift rid (even pot* or velfeli 

* The di drift in which thi* tree Hands is called Ti- full of water, befide* what he give* to the principal 

' gulahs 1 near to which, and in the cliff or fteep rocky people of the iflanuV 

afcent that furround* the whole ifland, i*a narrow gut- •■ Whether the tree which yield* water at thit.pre* 

ttr or gulley, which commence* at the fea, and conti- fent time be the fame aa that mentioned in the above 

i«je* to the fummit of the cliff, where it joins or co- defcriptioo, I cannot pretend'to determine: but it it 

iucides with a valley, which is terminated by the fteep probable there ha* been a fucceffion of them ; for Pli- 

front ofa rock. On the top of this rock grow* a tree, ny, defcrihing the Fortunate ifland, fay*, * In the 

called in the language of the ancient inhabitants, Garfc, mountains of Ombrion are trees refembling the phut 

' " Sacred or Holy Tree," which for many yearn ha* ferula, from which water may be procured by pref- 

been preferred found, entire, and frefh. It* leave* con- furv. What come* from the black kind is bitter, but 

ftantly diftil fuoh a quantity of water as i* fufficient to that which the white yields is facet and potable." 

furniih drink to every living creature in Hierro ; na> Tree* yielding water arc uot peculiar to the illiml 

ture having provided thi* remedy for the drought of of Hierro ; for travellers inform u* of one of the fame 

the ifland. It I* Stinted about a league aad a half from kind on the ifland of St Thomas, in the bight 01 gulph 

the fea. Nobody knows of what fpecies it fa, only ofGuiney. In Cockbum'* voyage* we find the fullu*- 

that it is called Til. It is diftintl from other tree*, ing account sf a dropping tree, near the mountains of 

and Hands by itfelf | the circumference of the trunk Fera Pas, in America. 

is about iz (pan*, the diameter four, and in height " On the morning of the fourth day, we came wit 

from the ground to the top of the highest branch, 40 on a large plain, where were great number* of one 

span* : the circumference of all the branches together deer, and in the middle flood a tree of unnfuat i" ! < 

aaixorect. The branches »re thick and extended; treading iu branches over a vaft coeopaf* of groonA 
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1 Guoofity led OB up to it- We had perceived, at fome particular cflcem. for him, and made him one of his &- 

diltance off, the ground about it to he wet ; at which cretaries. He wrote a great number of books ; the w 

"' we began to be iomewhaC furprifed, as well knowing moll confidcrable of thofe which have been printed are, 

there had no rain fallen for near fix months paft, ao 1. The Roots of (he Latin Tongue, in verie. 2. Cri- 

cording to the certain courfe of the feafon in that lati- tical Reflections on the Hiftories of ancient Nations, 

tude : that it was impofuble to be occafioncd by the J vols 4*0. 3. Mc:Hlalioi:ci Sinicn, fob'o. 4. A Chinefe 

fall of dew on the tree, we were convinced, by the Grammar, in Latin, folio. 5. Several DifTertatioi s 

fun's having power to exhale away all moifture of that printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcrip-' 

nature a few minutes after its riling. At lall, to our rions, &c. He died at Paris in 1 745. 
great amazement as well as joy, we faw water drop- He ought not to be confounded with Michael Faur- 

pit.g, or as it were diflilling, fad from the end of every maal, his youngelt brother; whr> took orders, was 

leaf of this wonderful (nor had it been amifs if 1 had profeffor of the Syriac language in the Royal College, 

faid miraculota) tree ; at leaft it was fo with refpeft to 'and a member of the Academy of Infcriptions. He, 

US, who had been labouring four days through ex- died in 174.6. 

treme heat, without receiving the leaft moifture, and FOURNESS.in Loynfdale, Lancafliire, is a track, 

were now almoft expiring for the want of it. between the Kent, Leven, and Dudden- Sands, which; 

<> We could not help looking on this as liquor fent runs north parallel with the weft fides of Cumberland 

from heaven to comfort us undtr great extremity. We and Wcftmorcland; and on the fonth runs out into 

catched what we could of it in our handB, and drsr.k the fea as a promontory. Here, as Mr Camden ex- 

vcry plentifully of it ; and liked it fo well, that we preffes it, " the fea, as if enraged at it, laines it more 

could hardly prevail with outfelves to give over. A furioufly, and in high tides hasevcu devoured the more , 

matter of this nature could not but incite us to make and made three large bays; viz Kentfand, into which 

the ftriettft- obfervations concerning it; and according^ the river Ken empties itfelf ; Levenfaod and Dudden ; 

Jy we ftaid under the tree near three boors, and found fand, between which the land projects in fuch a man- 

wt could not fathom its body in five times. We ob- ner that it has its name thence; Forenefs and Foreland, 

ferved the foil where it grew to be very ftrong ; and fignifying the fame with us as pramintarium anter'mi in 

upon the nietft inquiry we could afterwards make, Latin." Bilhop Gibfon, however, derives the name 

.both of the natives of the country and the Spanilh in- of Founteji, or Furntft, from the numerous furnaces' 

habitants, we could not learn there was any fuch tree that were there anciently, the rents and ferviccs of 

known throughout New Spain, nor peihaps all Ame- which (called bhomfmiihy rents') are iHU paid. Tills 

rica over : but I do not relate this as a prodigy in na- whole tract, except on the coaft, riles in high hills and 

ture, becaufe I am not philofopher enough to afcribe vail piles of rocks called Fonafi-Fellt; among which 

any natural caufe for h } the learned may perhaps give the Britans found a fcqaie retreat, tiufling to thefe 

fubllantial reafons in nature for what appeared to 11a a natural fortrefles, though nothing was inaccefiible to 

great and mamllous fecret." the victorious Saxons: for we find the Britans fet- 

FOUQUIERES (James), an eminent painter, was tied here 128 years after the arrival of the Saxons; 

torn at Antwerp in 1580, and received his chief in- becaufe at that time Egfrid king of 'Northumberland 

flructions from Velvet Biughel. He applied himfelf gave St Cuthbert the land called CaribmiU, and all the 

to the ftudy of landfcapes, and went to Italy to im- Britans in it, as is related in his life. In tbefe moiui- 

prove himfelf in colouring; and fucceeded fo happily, tatnous parts are found quarries of a fine durable blue 

that his works are faid to be nearly equal to thofe of flate to cover buildings with, which are made life of 

Titian. — He wan engaged and much careffed at the in many other parts of the kingdom. Here are feveral 

court of the eltclor Palatine, and afterwards fpent fe- cotton mills lately erected ; and if fuel for lire were 

veral years of his life in France ; where his works met more plentiful, the trade of this country would much 

with univerfal approbation, and he was proper rionably iacreafe : but there being no coals nearer than Wigan 

well paid for his paintings. Yet by fome ro if conduit or Whitehaven, and the ciiaft-dutiea high, firing is ra- 

lie funk into poverty, and died In the houfe of an in- tlier fcarce, the country people ufing only turf or peat, 

cutifiderable painter in 1659- He had.reuded for fe- and that begins to be more fcarce than formerly. In 

vcral years at Rome and Venice, where he acquired the mofies of Fournefs much fir is found, but more 

that excellent ftyle of colouring. and difign for which oak; the trunks in general lie with their heads to .the 

he is fo dcfervedly difUnguifhed. eaft, the high winds having been from the well. High 

FCURCHEF-, eir Fourchy, in heraldry, an ap- Fournefs has ever had great quantities of iheep, which 

pellation grven to a crofs forked at the ends. See browfe upon the hollies left in great numbers forthem; 

SIf.k aldky. and produces charcoal for melting iron-ore, and oak- 

EOURMONT (Stephen), profeffor of the Arabic bark for tanners ufe, in great abundance. The foreftj 

and Oiinefe languages, and one of the mod learned abounded with deer and wild .boars, and the Ugh or 

men of his time, was born at Herbela), a village four fiofc, or large Hags, whofe boras are frequently found 

leagues from Paris, iu 1683. He (ludied in Mazarine underground here. The low orplain part of Fournefi, 

cullege, and afterwards in the Seminary of Thirty- which is fo called to dillinguifh it from the woody or 

three. He was at length profciTor of Arabic in the mountainous .part, producea all forts of grain, but prin- 

|Rqyal College, and was made a member of the Acs- cjpally oats, whereof the bread eaten in this country; 

demy of Infcriptions. In 17.38 he was chofen a is generally made ; and there are found heie veins of a 

member of the Ro)2l Society in London, and <rf that very rich iron-ore, which is not only melted and 

of Berlin in 1741. He was often consulted by the wrought here, but great quantities are exported to 

duke of Otltans, firft prince at jhc blood} who had a other. parts to mixjrvith pomei cres. The three fends 

VouVIt.Paiti. " \ .. --'■--■- 3 c ato ^ 
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above mentioned arc very dangerous to travellers by lifts of a mayor, recorder, 8 aldermen, a town-clerk, and 
trie tide* and the many quickfands. There is a guide a aflii'anta. The market is Saturday, tbe fans May-day 
j on horfeback appointed to Kent or Lancafter fatid at and Sept. IO. Here arc a fine old church, a free-£choaL _ 
foVpertrnn. to Leven at 61,'fer nnn. out of the pub- and an hofpital. The toil of the market and fain, and 
lie revenue ; but to Dudden, which are moft danger- keyage of tbe harbour, were refVed in the corporation 
qui, none 1 and it ii no uncommon thing for perfons on the payment of a fee-form rent of about 40*. It 
Co pafs over in parties of 100 at a time like caravans, doei not appear to have fent members to parliament 
under tbe direction of the carriers, who go to or fro before the, 13th of Queen Elizabeth. Here la a coinage 
every day. The fand» are lefs dangerous than former- for the tin 1 of which a great quantity ia dog in the 
ly, being more ufed and better known, and travellers country to the north and weft of it. The river Foy, 
never going without the carriers or guides. *' Fornis or Foath, is very broad and deep here, and tu tor- 
abbey up in the mountains," was begun at Tulket in meriy navigable as high as Left wit hid. W. Long. 5-. 
Amoundcrnefs II 24, by Stephen earl of Boulogne, N. Lat. 50. 17. 

afterward* king of England, for the monks of Savigni FOWL, among eoologifts, denotes tbe larger fort* 

in France, and three years after removed to this val- of birds, whether dome (lie or wild : fuch as geefe, 

ley, then called Belangefgill, or " the vale of night- phcafanta, partridges, turkey, ducks, &c. 
(hade." It wan of the Ci (tertian order, endowed with Tame rbwlmake a neceftary part of the flock of a 

above 800 1. per am. Out of the monks of this abbey, country farm. See the article Poultsy. 
Mr Camdtn ir-form* us, the bifhopi of the Ifle of Man, Fowli are again diftinguifhed into two kinds, we. 

which lies overagainft it, ufed to be chofen by ancient land and water fowl, theft laft. being fo called from 

cuftom 1 it being as it were the mother of many mo- their living much in and about water : alfo into thofe 

naileries in Man and Ireland. Some ruins, and part which arc accounted game, and thofe which arc nor. 

of the fohe which furrounded the monaftery, are ftill See the article Game. 

to be feen at Tulket. The remains at Foumefs breathe FOWLING, the art of catching birds by mm,t 

that plain fimplicity of tbe Ciftertian abbeys ; the of bird-lime, decoys, and other devices, or the killing 

chapter ho uft was the only piece of elegant Gothic of them by the gun. See Bum- Cqfcking, Bi*D-l*ime t 

about it, and its roof has lately fallen in. Part of Decoy. Shooting, and the name* of the different 

the painted glafs from the eaft window, rcpreirnt- birds in the order of the alphabet, 
ing the crucifixion, &c. is preferred at Winder-mere Fowling, is alfo ufed for the puifuing and taking; 

church in UowlniTa, Weftmoreland. The church birds with hawk*, more properly called falcon ay or 

(except the north fide of the nave), the chapter- houfe, hawxinc See thefe articles. 

refectory, kc. remain, only unroofed. FoiritNG-Piecc, a light gun for mooting bird* 
FOURTH redundant, in inufic. See Interval. That piece is always reckoned bett which lias the long- 
FOWEY, or Foy, a town of Cornwall in England, eft barrel, from 54 to 6 feet, with a moderate bore ; 
240 miles from London, with a commodious haven on though every fowler mould have them of different fizes, 
the Channel. It ia a populous place, extending above fuitable to the game he deligns to kill. The barrel 
one mile on tbe eaft fide of a river of its own name ; fhould be well polifhed and fmooth within, and tbe 
and has a great (hare in the fifhing trade, efpeciaUy bore of an equal bigoefs from one end to the other ; 
pilchards, It rofe fo much formerly by naval wars and which may be proved, by putting in a piece of pafle- 
piracies, that in tbe reign of Edward III. it* (hips re- board, cut of the exact roundoffs of the top : for if 
in (ing to ftrike when required as they failed by Rye and thin goes down without flops or Dipping, you may eon- 
Winchelfea,v.-ereattackedbythefhipaofthofeports,bot elude the bore good. The bridge-pan muft be fome- 
defeated them; whereupon they bore their arms mixed what above the touch-hole, and ought to have a notch 
with the arms of thofe two cinque-potts, which gayerife to let down a little powder : this will prevent the piece 
to the name of the" Gallants of Fowcy." And we learn from recoiling, which it would other wife be apt to do. 
from Camden, that this town quartered a part of the As to the locka, choofc fuch as are well filed with true 
arms of every one of the cinque-ports with their own j wotk, whofe fprings muft be neither too ftrong nor too 
intimating, that they had at time* triumphed over them weak. The hammer ought to be well hardened, and 
all : and indeed once they were fo powerful, that they nibble to go down to the pan with a quick motion, 
took feveral of the French men of war. In the reign FOX, in zoology. See Canis. 
of Edward III. they refcued certain (hips of Rye from The fox is a great nuifance to the huibandraan, by 
diftrefs, for which this town was made a member of taking away and deftroying his lambs, gecfe, poultry, 
the cinque-port*. Edward IV. favoured Fowey fo &c. The common way to catch him is by gins; 
much, that when the French threatened to come up which being baited, and a train made by drawing raw 
the river to burn it, he caufed two towers, the ruins of Refit acrofs in bis ufual paths or haunts to the gin, it 
which are yet viable, to be built at the public charge proves an inducement to bring him to- tbe place of de- 
fer its fecurity : but he was afterwards fo difgufted ir.i-uct.ion. 

with the inhabitants for attacking tbe French after a The fox is alfo a beaft of chace, and is taken wfth- 

ttuce proclaimed with Louis XI. that he took away grehounds, farriers, &c. See the. article Hunting. 
tdl their ftups and naval ftores, together with a Fox (John), the martyrologift, was born at Bolton 

chain drawn acrofs the river between the two forts in Lincoln (hire in the year 15 1 7. At the age of 16 he 

< above mentioned, which was earned to Dartmouth, was entered a ftudentoTBraxen-nofe college in Oxford; 

It is faid they were fo infolent, that they cut off the and in 1543 he proceeded mailer of arts, and wax chofen. 

can of the king'* purfoivants ; for which fome live* fellow of Magdalen college. He difcovered an early 

vme forfeited as well U eftatea. The corporation con- genius for poetry, and wrote feveral Latin comedies, 

6 the 
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the fubjefts taken from feripture , which his fan allures a principal point to wait in profound filcnce the direc- 
— lit were written in an elegant flyle. Forfaking the tions of the Holy Spirit. Fok met with muck rough ** 
nlufcs, he now applied hiotfelf with uncommon affi- treatment for his zeal, was often imprifonrdjnd fe- 
duit y to the lludy of divinity, particularly church-hi- veral timet in danger of being knocked on the head, 
ftory ; and, difcoveriuga premature propenfity to the . But all difcouragementa notwithflanding, hi* fed pre* 
doctrine of reformation, he was expelled the college M tailed much, and many coufidcrable men were drawn 
an heretic. Hi» diflrefa on this occafion was very great; over to them; among whom were Barclay and Penn. 
but it was .not long before he found an afylum in the He died in 168 1. His followers were called §>ualir/ t 
houfe of Sir Thomas Lucy of Warwickfhire, who em- in deriiion of fome unufual (baking! and convullion* 
ployed him as a titfor to his children. Here he mar- with which they were fciaed at their firit meetings, 
tied the daughter of a citizen of Coventry. Sir The- See the article Quaxbks. 
rnas's children being now grown up, after reading a Foz-Ghvt, in botany. See Digitalis. 
ihort time with his wife's father, he came to London; Foi-IJIandt, the name of a group of ifland*, 16 in 
where finding no immediate means of fubfiftence, he number, fituated between the catlcrn coaft of Kami; 
was reduced to the utmoft degree of want ; but was at fchatka and the wefiern coait of the continent of A- 
length (as his fon relates) miraculoufty relieved in the merica. Each ifland has a particular name ; but the 
following manner : As he was one day fitting in 3t general name Fnt-ijlaadi is given to the whole group* 
Paul's church, emaciated with hunger, a ftranger ac- on account of the great number of black, grey, and iccj 
coiled him familiarly, and, bidding him be of good foxes with which they abound. The drefs of the in- 
cheer, put a fum of money into his hand ; telling him habitant* confiils of a cap and a fur coat, which reaches 
at the fame time, that in a few days new hopes were down to the knee. Some of them wear common cap} 
at hand, fie was foon after taken into the family of *>f a party-coloured bird-ikin, upon which they leave 
the duchefs of Richmond, as tutor to the earl of Sur- P a rt of the wings and tail. On the fore part of their 
rey's children, who, when their father was fent to the hunting and riming -cape, they place a fmall board like 
tower, were committed to her care. In this family he ■ (kreen, adorned with the jaw- bone* of fea-bears, and 
lived, at Ryegate in Surrey, during the latter part of ornamented with glais beads, which they receive in 
the reign of Henry VIII. the entire reign of Ed- barter from the Ruffians. At their fcftivala and dan : 
ward VI. and part of that of queen Mary 1 bat at c ' n g parties they ufe a much mote fliowy fort of caps, 
length, perfecuted by his implacable enemy biihop They feed upon the flefh of all forts of fea- animals, 
Gardiner, be was obliged to feek refuge abroad. Ba» in ^ generally eat it raw. But if at any time they 
fil in Switzerland was the place of his retreat, where choofe to drefs their victuals, they make ufe of a hoi* 
be fubfifted by correcting the prefs. On the death of ' ow flone ; having placed the filh or JJeih therein, they 
queen Mary he returned .to England ) where he was cover it with another, and clofe the iuterftices with 
gracioufly received by his former pupil the duke of lime or day. They then lay it horizontally upou twa 
Norfolk, who retained him in his family as long as he Aonei, and light a fire under it. The provifion in- 
lived, and bequeathed him a penfion at his death. Mr tended for keeping is dried without fait in the open 
fecrctary Cecil alfo obtained for him the rectory of ■""■ Their weapons confilt of bows, arrows, and darts j 
Shipton near Salifhury ; and we are allured that he al >d for defence they ufe wooden mielda. — The moll 
might have had conGderable church -preferment, bad perfect equality reigns among thefe iflanders. They 
it not been fur his unwillingness to fubferibe to the have neither chiefs nor fuperiors, neither laws nor pu- 
canons. He died in the year 1587, in the 70th year nifliments. They live together in families, and fo- 
of hie age 1 and was buried in the chancel of St Giles's, cieties of feveral families united, which form what 
Cripplegate. He was a man of great induftry, and con- they call a race, who, in cafe of an attack or dcfcucc, 
fiderable learning; a Zealous, but not a violent reform- mutually help and fupport each other. The inhahi- 
er; a nonconform! It, but not an enemy to the church of tants of the fame 'ifland always pretend to be of the 
England. He left two fon* ; one of which was bred ,an,t race ; and every perfon looks upon his ifland as a 
a divine, the other a phyfician. He wrote many pieces: pofleflion, the property of which is common to all the 
hut his principal work is, the Acts and Monuments of individuals of the lame Jbcicty. Feafta are very com - 
the Church, &t commonly called Feje't Book of Mar- mon among them, and more particularly when the in- 
lyn. His facts are not always to be depended on, and habitants of one ifland are vilited by thofe of the 
he often lofes his temper ; which r eonfidering the tub- others. The men of the village meet their gueila 
ject, is not much to be wondered at. beating drums, and preceded by .the women, who Ana; 

FOX (George), the founder of the feet of EnglHh and dance. At the conelufion of the dance, the bolls 
Quakers, was a Ihocmaker in Nottingham. The ac- ferve up their Left prorifions, and invite their gueils 
counts of thofe times tell us, that at he wrought at to partake of the feaft. They feed thdr children 
his trade, he ufed to meditate much on the fcriptureti when very young .with the coarleft fiefli, and tor the 
which, with his solitary, conffe. of life, improving, his moft part raw. If an infant cries, .the mother iinme? 
natural melancholy, he began at length to fancy hu»- diatcly carries it to the fca-fidc, and whether it be 
fctf infpircd ; and in confequence thereof let up for a fummer or winter, holds it naked in the water until it 
preacher. is quiet. This cuftom is fo far from doing the chil* 

. He propofed but few articles of faith ; infilling chief- dren any harm, that it hardens them againtt the cold, 
ly on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love, of God, and they accordingly go barefooted through the win- 
and a deep attention to the inward motions and fecrct ter without -the leail inconvenience. Theyfeldom heat 
operations of the fpirit : he required a plain fimple their dwellings 1 but when they are defirous of warm- 
worihip, and a religion without ceremonies, making it ing tkctnfdres, they light a bundle of hay, and Hand 
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'. owr it'i or clfe they fet fire'lo train-oil, which they 
pour into a hollow It one. They have a good (hare of 
plain imtural fenfe, but are rather (low of'unjerfland- 
Jng. They feem cold and indifferent in mod of then- 
is ; but let an injury, or even a fufpicion only, 



roufe them from this phlegm 



: (fate, 



d they be- 



come inflexible and' furious, taking the moll violtnt 
revenge without any regard to the cbnfequences. The 
lcafl affliction prompts them to filicide; the apprehen- 
fion of even an uncertain evil often leads them to de- 
fpaii ; and tliey put an end to their days with great 
apparent infcnfibility. 

' FRACASTOR (Jerome), a moft eminent Italian 
poet and phyfician, was born at Verona in the year 
1481. Two Angularities are related of him in his in- 
fancy : one is, that his lips adhered fa clofcly to each 
other when he came into the world, that a chirurgcon 
was obliged to divide them with his inciuon-knifej the 
other, that his mother was killed with lightning, while 
he, though in her arms at the very moment, efcaped 
unhurt. Fracaftor was of parts foexquifite, and made 
fo wonderful a progrefs in every thing he undertook, 
that he became eminently (killed not only in the belles 
lettres, but in all arts and fciences. He was a poet, a 
philosopher, a phyfician, an aftranomcr, a mathema- 
tician, and what not : He was a man of va(l confe- 
quence in his time ; as appears from pope Paul Ill's 
making ufc of his authority to remove the council of 
Trent to Bolougne, under the pretext of a contagious 
diilcmper, which, as Fracaftor depofed, made it no 
longer fafe to continue at Trent. He was intimately 
acquainted with cardioal Uembus, Julius Scaliger, and 
all the great men of his time. He died of an apoplexy 
at Cafi near Verona, in 1 553 : and in 1 J59, the town 
of Verrma erected a ftatue in honour of him. 

He was the author of many performances, both as 
a poet and as a phyfician; yet never man was more 
difinterelted in both thefe capacities than he : evi- 
dently fo ae a phyfician, for he praftifed without fees; 
and as a poet, whofe ufual reward is' glory, nothing 
could he more indifferent. It is owing to this indiffe- 
rence, that we have fo little of his poetry, in compan- 
ion of what he wrote ; and that, among other compo- 
fitions, his Odes and Epigrams, which were read in 
manufcn'pt with infinite admiration, yet, neVcrpafling 
the piefs, were loft." What we have now of his, are 
the three books of "SiphiKs, or of the French difeafe;" 
a book of Miscellaneous Poems; and two books of hia 
poem, intitled, Jofeph t which he began at the latter 
end of his life, but did not live .to finifh. And thefe 
-works, it is faid, would have perilhed with the reft, if 
his friends had not taken care to preferve and commu- 
nicate copies of them : For Fracaftor, writing merely 
for amufement, never troubled himfelf In the leaft 
about, what became of his works after they once got 
out of his hands. Fracaftor compofed alio a poem, 
called AUtmypot de cttra canam •oenaticorvm. His poems 
as well as his other works are written all in Latin. 
His medical pieces arc, De Sympathia £3" Artipathia, — 
De contagiont £tf contagiofii mortal, — De caajit crilkcram 
dierunr, — De lani lemperalafa. Sec. His works have 
been printed feparately and collectively. The beft edi- 
tion of them is that of Fadua 1 73 j, in 2 vols 410. 

FRACHES, in the glafs trade, are the flat iron 
pans into which the glafi vcficls already formed are 
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put when in the tower over the working furnace, and Faft^c 
by means of which they are drawn out through the !l . 
leers, that they may be taken gradually from the Sre, "'"^ 
and cool by degrees, 

FRACTION, in arithmetic and algebra, a pjrt or 
divifion of an unit or integer; or a number which 
Hands to art unit in the relation of a part to its wh.de. 
The word literally imports a broken number. 

Fractions are ufually divided into decimal, ftsagefi- 
mal, and vulgar. See Alcebk* and Arithmetic. 

FRACTURE, in furgery, a rupture of a bate or 
a folution of continuity in a bone when it is cruOitd 
or broken by fome external taule. See Sukgerv. 

FRjENUM, or Frenum, Bridle, in anatomy, a 
name given to divers ligaments, from their office in re- 
taining and curbing the motious of the parti they are 
fitted to. 

FtMMVit L'mgUM, or Bridle of itn Tongue; a mem- 
branous ligament, which tics the tongue to the oj 
hyoides, larynx, fauces, and lower parts of the mouth. 
In fome fubjeas the franum runs the whole length of 
the tongue to the very tip ; in which cafes, if it were 
not cut, ft would take away all poflibillty of fptcch. 
Sec ToHGV&.Titd. 

Fkxnvm Penis, a Gender ligament, whereby t!.e 
prepuce is tied to the lower pait of the glaus of the 
penis. Nature varies in the make of this part ; it be- 
ing fo fhort in fome, that unlefs divided it would n'A 
admit of. perfect erection. There is alfo a kind of 
little frtnam, fattened to the lower part of the cli- 

FRAGA, a ftrong town with a handfome caftle in 
the kingdom of Arragon in Spain. It is ftrong by 
fituation among the mountains; having the river Cinca 
before it, whole high banks are difficult of acrtfsj 
and at its back a hill, which cannot eafily br ap- 
proached with large cannon. Alphoufo VII. king of 
Arragon, and the firll of that name of Caftile, was 
killed by the Moors in 11 34, when he befieged this 
town. E. Long. o. 13. N. Lat. 41. 28. 

FRAGARIA.ihc Strawberry: A genus of the 
polygyria order, ■ belonging to the icofandria daft of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
35th order, Senticofe. The calya is decemfid; the pe- 
tals five ; the receptacle of the feeds ovate, in the form 
of a berry, and deciduous. There is but one fpecio, 
nil. the vefca, or cultivated ftrawberry. The princi- , 
pal varieties are, t . The fylveftris, or wood-ftrawbtrry, 
with oval fawed leaves, and fmall round fruit. 1. The 
Virginian fcarlet, or Virginia ftrawbetry, with oblong 
oval fawed leaves, and a roundifh fcarlet -coloured fruit. 
3. The mofchata, or hautboy, or mufky ftrawberry, 
having oval, lanceolate, rough leaWs, and large pale-red 
fruit. 4. The Chiloenfis, or Chili .ftrawberry, with 
large, oval, thick, hairy leaves, large flowers, and very 
large firm fruit. 5. The Alpina, Alpine, or monthly 
ftrawberry, having fmall oval leaves, fmall flowers, snd 
moderate. fi zed, oblong, pointed' fruit. 
- All. theft varieties are hardy, low, perennials, du- 
rable in root, but the leaves and fruit-ftalks are re> 
newed annually; in spring. They Bower in May ind 
June, and- their fruit comes to perfection- in- June, Jnlyi 
and Auguft'S the Alpine kind continuing till the be- 
ginning of winter. They all proffer in any common 
garden foil, producing abundant crops annually with- 
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Fkame, among founders, a kind of ledge tnclofirig Frame 
a board; which,, being filled with wetted fand, ferves _ U 
as a mould to caft their works in. See Founder*. f^^j 

(Fkamk is more particularly nfed for a fort of loom, 
whereon artificers tt.rct.ch their linens, lilks, ftuffj, &c. 
to be embroidered, quilted, or the like. 

Frame, among painters, a kind of fqitarr, con filling 
of four long flips of wood joined together, whofe in- 
termediate fpace i J divided by threads into feveral little 
fquarca like a net ; and hence fomelimes called reticu- 
la. It ferves to reduce figure! from great to fmall ; 
the contrary, 'to augment their fize from fmall 



Frapuier oat much trouble. They increafe etceedrngly every 
" J' fummer, both by off-fcts or fuckers from the tiles of 
1 '*"] ,*' the plants, and by the runners or firings, all of which 

rooting and forming plants at every joiat, each of 

which feparatcly planted bears a few fruit the follow- 
ing year, and bear in great perfection the fecund fum- 

mei. Thole of the Alpine kind will even bear fruit 

the fame year that they are formed. All the forts are 

commonly cultivated in kitchen- gardens, in beds or 

borders of common earth, in rows lengthwife 15 or 18 

inches diftance; the plants the fame diflance from one 

another in each row. Patches of the different forts 

difpofed here and there in the fronts of the different to great. 

compartments of the plea fure- ground, wiU appear or- FRAMLINGHAM, a town of SulTex, 88 miles 

nameiital both in their flower) and fruit, and make an from London. It is a large old place, with a cattle, 

agreeable variety. fuppofed to ha« been huilt by fome of the firft kings 

Strawberries, eaten cither alone, or with fugar and of the Eafl-Angles 1 the walls, yet Handing, are 44 

milk, are "univerfally eftcemed a mod delicious fruit, feet high, 8 thick, with 13 towers 14 feet, above thci 

They are grateful, cooling, fubacid, and juicy. Tho' 

taken in large quantities, they fcldom difagrec- They 

promote perforation, impart a violet fmell to the urine, 

and diffolve the tartateous incrurtations on the teeth. 

People affli&ed with the gout or ftone have found re- 
lief by ufing them very largely; and Hoffman fays, he 

has known confumptive people cured by them. The 

bark of the root it allringent. — Sheep and goats eat 

the plant; cows are not fond of it; horfes and fwine 



of which are watch- towers. To this caille the prin- 
cefs, afterwards Queen Mary I. retired, when the Lady 
Jane Grey was her competitor. for the crown. The 
townrsplcafantlyntuated, thoughbul indifferently built, 
upon a clay-hill, in a fruitful foil and a healthy air, 
near the fourcc of the river Ore, by fome called Winck- 
nel, which runs through it to Orford. It has- a fpa- 
cious place for the market on Saturday ; and a targe 
(Utely church built all of black flint, with a fleeple 
100 feet high; two goad almfhoufes; and a free* 

FRANC. See Frank. 

FRANCE, a large kingdom of F.uropc, fituated 
between 5 W. and 7' E. Long, and between 43 and 
51" N. Lat. being bounded by the Englifh cfiannel 
and the Aullriau Netherlands on the north ; by Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, in Italy, on 



refute it. 

FRAGUIER (Glaude Francis), a polite and learn- 
ed French writer, born at Paris, of a noble family, in 
1666. He was educated under the Jefuits, and was 
even admitted into the order, though he afterwards 
quilted it ; and being thus at liberty to follow his in- 
clinations, he foon after aiiilUtl the Abbe Bignon in 
conducting the Journal de S^avani, having all the qua- 
lifications for fuch a work. His works conn ft of Laljn the call) by the Mediterranean fea, and the Pyre 
poems, and. a great number of very excellent diuerta- mountains, which fcparate it from Spain, on the fouthf 
tioris. He died in 1728. and by the bay of Bifcay on the welt. 

FRAIL, a balket made of rulhes or the like, in The kingdom of France was originally pofiefled by 
which are packed up figs, raifins, &c. It fignifies alfo the Cilia orCault. They were a very warlike P»-_. -I. 
a certain quantity of ratlins, about 75. pounds. pie, and often checked t lie progrefs of the Roman ,j uei j 1,. w 

F RAISE, in fortification, a kiud of defence, cbn- arms.:, nor did they yield till the time of Julius Csefar* I. us Csfsr. 
filling of pointed (takes, fix or {even feet long, driven who totally fubdued their country, and reduced it to 
parallel to the horizon into the retrenchment* of a the form of a Roman province*. The Romans con. • See CmJ. 
camp, a half- moon, or the like, to prevent any ap- tinned in quiet polfeflion of Gaul, as long as their em- 
r ' pirc retained its Arength, and they were in a condition 

to reprefs the incuriions of the German nations, whom 
"n the zenith of their power they had not been 
o fubduc. But in the reign of the emperor Va- 
lerian, the ancient Roman, valour and difcipline had 
n to decline, and tLe fame care was not taken to 
id the provinces a* formerly. The barbarous na- % 
lions, therefore, began to make much more frequent Invaded Iii> 
and among the rtft the Fi-axis, a Ger-"-e Franks* 
, inhabiting thebanke of the Rhine, proved 



ptoach or fcalade. 

Fraifts differ from palifades chiefly in this, that the 
latter Hand perpendicular to the horizon, and the for- 
mer jet out parallel to the horizon, or nearly fa, being 
ufually made a little Hoping, or with the points hang* 
ing down. Fiaifcs are chiefly ufed in retrenchments 
and other works thrown up of earth; fomctimc* they 
are found under tbe parapet of a rampart, fcrving 
iteai.1 of the cordon of Hone ufed in ft one- works. 

To Fmj>b a Battalion, is to line the mufquete 



round with pikes, that in cafe they (hould be charged particularly troublefome. Their origin is varioufly 



with a body of horfe, the pikes being prefented, may 

cover the mufquetccrs. from the ihock, and fetve as a 

barricade. 

FRAME, in joinery, a kind of cafe, wherein a 

thing is fet or inclofed, or even fupported; as a win- 

.dow-frame, a picture- frame, tic. 

Frame is alfo a machine ufed in divert arts; as, 
Frame, among printers, U the ftand which fnpportS- 

thc cafes. See Cass* 



counted for ; but the moil probable luppofition is, that 
about the time of the emperor Gordian, the peo- 
ple inhabiting the banks of the lower Rhine entered 
into a confederacy with.thofc who dwelt on the Wefer, 
and both together alTumed the name of Franks or. 
Freeman. Their Brit irruption, we arc. told by Vale- 
rius, happened in the year 254, the fecond of Valerian 'a 
reign. At this time they were but few in number j. 
and. were rcpulfcd by Aurclian, afterward* emperor. 
Not 
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grm ce. Not difcourajjed by this check, they returned two fuppofed to hire compiled the Salic Lam, with the Frm 

^"Y~~" years after in far greater numbers ; but were again slluuance of four fagce named Wlfegafi, Laftgajl, Wide- < J 

defeated by Gallienus, whom Valerian had chofen gaji, and Solegafi. But Valetrui ii of opinion that the 

for his paitner in the empire. Other*, however, Franks-had no written laws till the time of Clovia. " 4 
continued to pour in from their native country in fuch Pharamond mi fucceeded by his fon Clodio, who Q°*a 

multitudes, that Gallienus, no longer able to drive them like wife earned on a war againft the Romans. He it 

out by force of arms, made advantageous propofaU to Cud to have received a terrible overthrow from Aetius 

one of their chief*, whom be engaged to defend the. near the city of Lens \ notwithilanding which, he id. 

frontiers againft hi* countrymen as well at other in- vanced to Carobrey, and made himfelf matter of that 

vader*. city, where for fome time be took up hia refidence. 

This expedient did not long arjfwcr the purpofe. After this he extended hit conquells aa far as the rim 
In 260 the Franks, taking advantage of the defeat Somme, and deftroyed the cities of Treves and Co- 
and captivity of Valerian in Perfia, broke into Gaul, Mgnc, Tournay and Amiens. He died in the yen 
and afterwards into Italy, committing every where 4481 and wat fucceeded by Merovxus. . 
dreadful ravages. Five years afterwards they itivaded Authors are not agreed whether the new king waiMcsn* 
Spain ; which they poffeued, or rather plundered, for brother, or fon, or any relation at all, to Clodio. It 
toe fpace of 1 1 years : nor could they be driven out feemi probable indeed, that he was of a different fa- 
of Gaul till the year 275, when the emperor Probus roily | as from him the firft race of French kingi were 
not only gave them a total overthrow in that country, ftyled Merovingian, He was honoured and refpeded 
but purfued thenvinto their own, where he built fere- by his people, but did not greatly enlarge the bounda- 
ral forts to keep them in awe- This intimidated them ries of his kingdom. He died in «.$8. t 
fo much, that nine of their kings fubmitted to the Mctovseui was fucceeded by his fon Childerici who CBbA 
emperor, and promifed an annual tribute. — They con- being no longer kept in awe by Aetius, made war on 
tinned quiet till the year 187; when, in conjunction the Romans, and extended his conquest* aa far as the 
with the Saxon pirates, they plundered the coafts of river Loire. He is laid to have taken the city of Pa- 
Gaul, carrying off an immenfe booty. To revenge this ris after a fiege of five years, according to fome, and 
iofult, the emperor Maximian entered the country of of ten, according to others. The Roman power was 
the Franks the following year, where he committed now totally deftroyed in Italy ; and therefore Cloth- 
fuch ravages that two of their kings fubmitted to him; u«oi, C/ovii, or Louis, for his nunc is differently 
and to many of the'eommon people who chofe to re- written, who fucceeded Childeric, let himfelf about 
main in Gaul, he allowed lands in the neighbourhood making an entire conqueft of GauL • Part of the pro- ■ 
of Treves and Cambray- vince was ftill retained by a Roman named Syogrou, 

The refllefs difpofition of the Franks, however, did who probably had become fovcreign of the country 

not allow them to remain long in quiet. About the on the downfal of the weft cm empire in 476. He 

year Z93, they made themfelves matters of Batavin was defeated and taken prifoncr by Clovis, who after- 

and part of Flanders ; but were entirely defeated, and wards caufrd him to be beheaded, and foon after totally 

forced to furrender at discretion, by Conflantiue the reduced his dominions. . 

father of Conftanttnc the Great, who tranfplanted them Thus was the French monarchy eftabtilhed by Clo. Srndi m 

into Gaul. Their countrymen in Germany continued vis in the year 487. He now poffeffed all the coun "!''!S£ > 

quiet till the year 306, when they renewed their de- try lying between the Rhine and the Loire) which,^ ^ 

predations ; but being overcome by Conttantine the though a very extenfive dominion, was yet ennfider* 

Great, two of their kings were taken prifoners, and ably inferior to what it is at preterit, 
thrown to the wild beans in the fhows exhibited on ' Clovis had been educated io the Pagan religion, 

that occafion. and continued in that profeffion till the 30th year of 

Allthefe victories, however, as weS as many others hit age ; notwitbffanding which he allowed his fubjefii 
faid to have tfen gained by the Romans, were not fuf- full liberty of conference. Having married, however, 
ticient to prevent the mcurfiona of this refllefs and tor- Clotilda, daughter of the duke of Burgundy, this 
bulent nation ; iofomnch that, in the year 355, they princefa, who was a zealons Chriftian, ufed all her in- 
had made themfelves matters of 40 cities in the pro- fluence with her hulband to perfuade him to embrace 
vince of Gaul. Soon after, they were totally defeated her religion. For fome time h* continued to waver; 
by the emperor Julian, and again by count Theodo- but happening to gain a battle, where, being in great 
tins, father to the emperor of that name ( trot, in the danger, he had invoked the god of Clotilda and the 
year 368, they ravaged the province with more fury Chriftian*, he afterwards gave fuch a favourable ear 
than ever, and cut off a whole Roman army that was to the difeburfea of Remigius bifhop-of Rheims, that 
lent againft them. As the weft em empue wat at he foon declared himfelf a convert, and -aibapiifed 
this time in a very low ftatc, they for fome time found in the year 496. His acknowledgment of the truths 
more interruption from other barbarians than from of the gofpel was not followed by any amendment of 
the Romans, till their progrefs was checked by Ac. life : on the contrary, he employed the remainder of 
tiua. bis life in the aggrandifement of himfelf and extennoa 
3 , When the war with Aetius broke out, the Franks of his dominions by the molt abominable treachery, 
,he*Sra° n ikk governed by one Pharamond, the firft of their fraud, and violence. In his attacks on Armories be 
king'. kings of whom we have any diftind account. He is proved unfuccefgful. The inhabitant* of this country, 
fuppofed to have reigned from the year 417 or 418, which comprehended the maritime part of ancient Gaul 
to 4181 and is thought by archbrlhop Ulhcr to have, lying between the rivers Seine and Loire, had united 
been killed in the war with Aetius, By fome h« is for their defence : and though abandoned by the Ro- 
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mans, made a powerful defence sgaind the barbarians ' mile* louth of Poifiiers, in the year 507: Alanc, per- France 
"* who affaul ted them on all fides. Clovis, finding them mo ceiving the ruin of hi* troops, rulhed again ft Clovis it — - - 1 



powerful to be fubdued by force, propofed 
with hit people, which they readily- accepted, and thii 
xhe more eafiry on account of hia profefling the Cbrif- 
tain religion. Thus the Chridiauity of Clovia in feve- 
raljnftances proved fubfervicnt to the purpofes of hia 
ambition, and his power became gradually very for- 
midable. The Burguudiana at this time poflelfed all 
the country from the fbrelt of Vofges to the Tea of 
Marfeilles, under Gondebaud the uncle of Clitilda; 
who to fecure hia own authority, had put to death 
two of his brothers, one of whom was the father of 
the French queen. The third brother, Gadagefil, whom 
be had fpared and allowed to poflels the principality of 
Geneva, coflfpired with Clovis to drive him from hia 
dominions. A war having commenced between the 
French and Burgundian monarche, the latter was de- 
serted in a battle by GodagefJ, and obliged to fly to 
Avignon, leaving hit antagonid mailer of the cities of 
Lyons and Vienna. The viftor next laid fiege to A- 
vignoo ; but it .was defended with fuch vigour, that 



pcrfon, by whom be was killed, and the remainder 
of the armypurfued for fome time with great (laugh- 
ter. After this victory the province of Aquitain fitb - 
mitted, and Clovis e&ahlilhed hia winter quarters at 
Bourdeaux. Tholoufe furrendered next fpringt anil 
the royal treafures of the Viligoths were transported 
to Paris, Angoulemc was next reduced, and the city 
of Aries in veiled. But here the victorious career of 
Clovia was (lopped by Theodoric king of the Oftro- 
gotht, who had overturned the dominion of Odoacer 
in Italy, He had married Abolfleda the filler of Ch»- ' 
vis, but had alio given hit own daughter in marriage 
to the king of the Vifigotha, and had endeavoured, a* 
much as was in . his power, to preferve a good under- 
standing between the two fovereigns. Finding this 
impoflible, however, and that no bounds could be fet 
to the ambition of Clovis, he lent one of hit generals 
with a powerful army agaioft him; by whom the 
French monarch was defeated with the lofs of 50,000 
men. By this misfortune Clovis was obliged to raife 



Clovis at laft thought proper to accept of a Turn of the liege of Aries with precipitation; however, the 
money and an annual tribute from Gondebaud ; who Franks (till retained the greatell part of their con- 
was, likewife obliged to cede to Godagefil tbe city of quells, and the province of Aquitain was indiflaliibly 
Vienne, and feveral other places taken during the annexed to their empire. 
War. In 509, Cloris had tbe title of Roman confulj by |, h 011o0 ^. 

Gondebaud.no fooner found himfelf at liberty from which means the people of Rome were infenlibly led r A with the- 
■his enemies, than he affembled a powerful army ; with to pay n peculiar regard to the French monarch* : and title ol Re- 
which he advanced towards Vienne, where Godagefil Clovis was now fuppofed to be inverted with a juft'"" c '^'*'- 
him Id! relidcd at that time. The place was garriton- title to all hia conquelts in whatever manner tliey had 
edby 5000 Franks, and might have made considerable been acquired. He was fulemnly inverted with hi* new 
refinance 1 but Gondebaud being admitted through dignity in (he church of M Martin .in rbe city of 
Tour* j after which he entered the cathedral clothed 
in a purple tunic and mantle, the badges of bis office. 

Clovis now proceeded to augment his power by the 
murder of his kinfmen the princes of the Merovingian- 
raca. Among tbofe who perilbed on this occafioa 
were Sigibert king of Cologne, with his Ton Cloderic, 
Cararic,. another prince whole dominions have not been 
accurately pointed out by hidoriaat ; Ranacaire, who 
governed the prefent dracefe of Cambray ; and Reno- 
mcr king of the territory of Maine. Allthcfe mur- 
ders, however, were expiated, according to the views 
of tbe clergy of thole timet, by the great Teal 'he ex- 
preflid in the caufe of Chridianity, and his liberality 
to the church.. 

Clovis died in the year 51 1, after having reformed 
and publilhcd the Salic laws : a fr>v lines of which, 
bility when aflembled in the city of Paris, which he debarring women from inheriting any part of the Sa- 
confidered at the capital of his dominions. " It is lie lands, have been extended fo far as to deprive the 
with concern (laid the religious monarch) that I fuller females of the royal family of France of their right of 
the Arians to poflefs the moll fertile part of Gaul; fuccefiion to the throne of that kingdom, 
fet us, with the aid of God, march againlt them; and Clovis was buried in the church of St Peter and 
having conquered them, annex their kingdom to our St Paul, now Genevieve, in the city of Paris, where Hiidomi* 
dominions." The nobility approved of the faheme ; his tomb is dill to be ieen. His dominions were di- nions divi- 
' ' " ■rided among bis four fons. Thieri, or Theodoric, the d ?' smonjr- 
elded, had the eaftern part of .the empire j and, from h: * th,Wreo * 
his making the city of Mctz his capital, is commonly 
called the king of Melt. Clodomir. the elded fon by 
Clotilda, had the kingdom of Orleans ; Cliildebert, 
and Clotaire, who were both infants, had the king- 
doms of Paris and Soifions, under the tutelage of their 
rnother. The prudence of Clotida kept matters quiet 
in. all tbe parts of the empire for eight years ; but 
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the fubterrancobs paflage of an aqueduct, majlacrcd 
tnoft of the Franks, fent the red pruoners to the king 
of the Viligoths, and put Godagefil ■ to death. This 
was quickly followed by the fubmiflion of all the other 
places which had owned tbe authority of Godagefil : 
and Gondebaud, now thinking himfelf able to stfiit 
the power of Clovis, fent a. mefiagc to inform him, 
that he mud no longer expect the promiicd tribute 5 
and though Clovis was very much mortified with this 
defe&ion, he found himfelf obliged for the prefent to 
put up with the injuvy, and accept of the alliance and 
military ferviee of the king of Burgundy. 

Hit next expedition was sgaind. the Vifigotha, who 
pouefled confide rable territories on both fides of the 
Pyrenean mountains. His motives for this undent. 
c expreffed in the following fpeech *- L - -~ 



Bnd Clovis marched againft a prince for whom he had 
but lately profelfed the greatell regard, vowing to e- 
red a church in- honour of tbe holy apodles, if he fnc- 
ceeded in' his euterprifei Alaric the king of the Vi- 
iigoths Was a young man deditute of military expe- 
rience, though perfonaUy brave. He did not there- 
fore befitate at engaging his antagoniil ; but, unable 
to contend with the veteran troops of Clovis, hit army 
ww utterly defeated on the banks of. the Clain, 10 
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*'"«*■ _ about the year £2C, a numerous fleet of Danes arrived 
^— Y— ' at the month of the Meufe } mid their king Cochiliac, 
having landed his forces, began to deftroy the country 
with (ire and fword. Againll hi in Thicri Tent his Ton 
Theodobert,' who defeated the Danilh army and iu»y, 
and killed their king, forcing the reft to retire with 
precipital ion. 

In 5J2, Hermanfroi king of Thitringi.-', havin < dc- 
flroyed one of his brethren named Berihmrt, and felierl 
on his dominions, applied to Thieri for afiiflanee a- 
gainft his other brother Bnlderic, wham he intended 
to treat in the fame manner. In this infamous cnter- 
prife Thieri embarked, on condition tint he fhouH 
bare one halt of Balderic'a dominions ; but after the 
unhappy, prince was overcome and killed in battle, 
Heimanfroi feiaed all his dominions. Thieri had no 
opportunity of revenging himfelf till the year 531 ; 
when perceiving the power of the Oftrogoths, whom 
he much dreaded, to be considerably leflened by the 
death of king- Theodric, he engaged his brother Clo- 
taire to afliil him; and they accordingly catered Thu- 
ringia with two powerful armies. They joined their 
forces as foon at they had palTed the Rhine, and were 
quickly after reinforced by a considerable body of 
troops under the command of Theodobert. The al- 
liet attacked the army of Hermanfroi, which watad- 
vautageoufly polled; and having totally defeated it, he 
was forced to fly from place to place in difguife. Soon 
after this the capital wa* taken, and Hermanfroi him- 
felf being invited to a conference by Thieri, was trea* 
cberoudy murdered ; after which his eitenfive domi- 
nions became feudatory to Thieri. 

In the mean time, Clotilda had excited her children 
to make war on the Bargundians, in order to revenge 
the death of her father Chilperic, whom Gondebaud 
king of Burgundy bad caufed to be murdered. Gon- 
debaud was now dead, and had left his dominions to 
bis fona Sigifmund and Godemar. Sigifmund't forces 
were quickly defeated ; and he himfelf waa foon after 
delivered up by his own fubjefta to Clodomir, who caufed 
him to be thrown into a pit, where he perifhed mifer- 
ably. By bis death "Godemar became fole m after of 
Burgundy. Clodomir marched againft him, and de- 
feated him ; but purfuing his vittory too eagerly, was 
furrounded by hia enemies and (lain. After the reduc- 
tion of Thuringia, however, Childebert and Clotaire 
entered the kingdom of Burgundy at the head of a 
powerful army, and in 53$ completed the conqueft 
of it i in which, according to fome, Godemar was kill- 
ed i according to others, he retired into Spain, and 
from the nee into Africa. ' 
10 In yfio "Clotaire became fole monarch of France. He 

SjJJIfof oad murdered the fons of Clodomir, who was killed in 
monarch. Burgundy as above related. Thicri and his children 
were dead, ill WM alfo Childebert ; fo that Clotaire was 
fole heir to all the dominions of Clovis. He had five 
Tons; and the eldcit of them, named Chramittt, bad fume 
time before rebelled againft his father in Auvergne. 
As long as Childebert lived, he fupportcd the young 



death, Cbramnes was obliged 
implore hie father's clemency. He was at this time 
pardoned ; but he foon began to cabal afrelh, and en- 
gaged the count cf Bretagne to alli.t him in another 
rebellion. The Bretons, however, were defeated, and 
Cbramnes dctcimined to make his efcape ; but percei- 
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5 that bis wife and children were furronn-ltd by hit Fr. - 
tuber's troops, he attempted to refene thins. In liiit — ■»"• 
attempt he was taken prifoner, and with his familj 
was thruft into a thatched cottage near the fidJi.t 
bat tic i of which the king was no fooner informed, lbs 
he commanded the cottage to be fet on Ore, and ill 
that were in it periihed in the flames. „ 

Clotaire did not long forvive this cruel execution nf r.- : - 
bit fun, but died in <tit 1 and after his death the-'—' 
French empire was divided among his four irmainisg 
fons, Caribert, Gor.tr an, Sigebert, and Cbilpeiic- 
The old king made no divifion of bin dominion! briars 
he died, which perhaps caufed the young princes to fait 
out fooner than they would othenvife have done. After 
his death, however, they divided the kingdom by lot; 
when Caribert, the eldcit, bad the kingdom 01 Pari,; 
Gontran, the fccond,bad Orleans; Sigibert bad Me" 
(or the kingdom of Aiiftraiia}; and Cbilpeiic lud Soil- 
fons. Provence and Aquitaine were poffefled by all of 
them in common. The peace of the empire was tird dif- 
turbed in 563 by an invilion of the Abares ; a barba- 
rous nation, laid to b<* the remains of the Hunns. 
They entered Thuringia, which belonged to the donii. 
nions of Sigebert j but hy him they were totally de- 
feated, and obliged to repafs the Elbe with precau- 
tion. Sigebert purfued them clofe, but readily coi- 
eluded a peace with them on their fir ft proposals. lo 
this he was induced, by hearing that bis brother Cbn- 
peric had invaded his dominions, and taken Rbtww 
and fome other places in the neighbourhood- Againtk 
him, therefore, Sigebert marched with his vidorions 
army, made himfelf mailer of Soiflbns hit capital, and 
of the perfon of his eldeft fon Theodobert. He then 
defeated Chilperic in battle ; and not only recovered 
the place which lie had feized, but conquered the great- 
er part of his dominions : neverthelefs, on the media- 
tion of the other two brothers, Sigebert abandoned all 
his conquells, fet Theodobert at liberty, and thus re- 
ftored peace to the empire. 

Soon after this, Sigebert married Brunebant daii'lr- 
ter to Atbanagildc king of the Viligoths in Spain ; and 
in a little time after the marriage, died Caribert kia^x 
Paris, whofc dominions were divided amoDg his three ,. 
brethren. In 567 Chilperic married Galfwintha, Druw-inii^ 
haufs eldeft tifter, whom he did not obtain without"- 
fome difficulty. Before her arrival, he difmuTcd hu *' 
miftrefs called Fredegontk ; a woman of great abiliiiti 
and firmnefs of mind, but ambitious to the highWl de- 
gree, and capable of committing the blackcit crimii 
in order to gratify her ambition. The queen, who 
brought with her immertfe trcafures from Spain, »™ 
made it her whole ftudy to pleafe the king. «"» ' uf 
fome time entirely acceptable. i>y degrees, howcW" 
Chilperic fullered l-'redegonde to appear again ttcoim. 
and was fulpeflcd of having renewed his intercourte 
with her ; which gave fuch Umbrage to the quKD, 
that (he delired leave to return to her own country, 
promiCng to leave behind her all the wealth (he bad 
brought* The king, knowing that this would re nder 
him extremely odious, found meant to diutpsW ■* 
wife's ful'picions, and foon after caufed her to be pri- 
vately RrtngliM, upon which he publicly married Frt- 
degondc. 

Such an atrocious action could not fail cf ««««* 
the greateil indignation againll Chilperic. H» ty* 
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ftwt. muni were immediately invaded by Sigebert and (Ion- of being conquered by Gout ran and Childebert, who rVinee. 
*■ "' trau, wto conquered the greateft part of them j after had entered into a league for that pnrpofe. After hit > ■' 
which they fuddeuly made peace, Chilperic contenting death Fredegonde implored the protection of Gontran 
thst Brunehaut Ihould enjoy thofc places which on hit for herfelf and her infant {bo Clotaire | which he very 
marriage be had beftowed upon Galfwintha, tie. Bout- readily granted, and obliged Cbildebert to pat an end 
deaux, Limoges, Cahors, Bigorre, and the town- of to the war. He found himfelf, however, greatly dif- 
fiearn, now called Lejcar. ficulted to keep Fredegonde and Brunehaut in awe j 
The French princes, however, did not long conti- for thefe two prinedfea having been long rivals and im- 
nne at peace among themfelves. A war quickly enfu- placable enemies, were continually plotting the de- 
ed, in which Gontran and Chilperic' allied themfclvca nru6tion of each other. This, however, he accoin* 
againft Sigebert. The latter prevailed ; and having plilhed, by favouring fbmetimea Brunehaut and fome- 
forced Gontran to a fcparate peace, fecmed determined times Fredegonde t fo that, during his life, neither of 
13 to make Chilperic pay dear for hia repeated perfidy and them durft undertake any thing againft the other. , r 
?'£- ebert .* f " infamous conduct [ when he .was aifidfinated by a coo- On the a8th of March 593, died Gontran, having Death of 
** fl " n » t "S txivance of Fredegonde, who thus fared herfelf and lived upwards of 60, and reigned jt year*. ChiWebeit Oonttlq * 
Chilperic from the moft imminent danger. Immediate- fiicceedcd to the kingdom without opposition, but did 
ly on his death, Brunehaut fell into the hands of Chil- not long enjoy it ; he himfelf dying in the year 596, 
peric t but Gondebaud, one of Sigebcft'a beft gene- and his queen ihortly after. His dominion* were di- 
rals, made his efcape into Auftrafia with Cbildebert, vided between bit two font Theodobert and Tbierri j 
the only fon of Sigebert, an infant of about five years the firft of whom wat declared king of Auftrafia, and 
of age, who was immediately proclaimed king in room the latter king of Burgundy. As Theodobert was 
of hit father. In a fbort time, however, Meroveut, el- only in the 1 1 th year of hit age, and Tbierri in hia 
deft fon to Chilperic, fell in love with Brunehaut, and 10th, Brunehaut governed both kingdoms with an ab- 
married her without acquainting hit father. Chilperic, fohte fway. Fredegonde, however, took care not to- * 
on thia news, immediately went to Rouen, where Me- let flip fuck a favourable opportunity as was offered her 
rovcut and bis contort were ; and having feir-ert them, by the death of Childebert, and therefore made her- 
fent Brunehaut and her two daughters to Met z, and felf miftrcfi of Paris aod fome other places on the Seiue. ( s 
carried Meroveut to Soiuons. Soon after, one of hia Upon this Brunehaut lent againft her the beft part of And Fr*. 

g:neral» being defeated by Gontran, who efpoufed the forces in Auftrafia, who were totally defeated; but tie £°n<k- 

runehant's caufe, Chilpenc, in a fit of rage, caufed Fredegonde died before flic had time to improve her 

Meroveut to be moved and confined in a roonaftery. victory, leaving her fon Clotaire heir to alt her domi- 

From hence he found meant to make hit efcape, and niont. 

with great difficulty arrived in Auftraiia, where Brune- For fome time Brunehaut preferred her kingdom in 
haul would gladly have protected him : but the jealou- peace ; but in the end her own ambition proved her 
fy of the nobles was fo ftroag, that he wat forced to ruin. Inflead of inilructing Theodobert En what wat 
leave that country ; and being betrayed into the hands neceffary for a prince to know, (he took -care rather to 
of hia father's forces, wat murdered at the inftigation keep him in ignorance, and even fuffered him to marry 
of Fredegonde, at was generally believed. a young and handfome Gave of bit father's. The new 
The French empire was at this time divided between queen was poflefied of a great deal of affability and 
' Gontran king of Orleans, called alfo king of Burgun- good-nature ; by which means (he in a Ihort time gain- " 
dy, Chilperic king of SoifTons, and Childebert king of ed the affeition of herhufband fo much, that he readily 
Auftrafia. Chilperic found his affairs in a very difagree- confented to the banifhment of Brunehaut. - Upon this Rrm-ahmt 
able utiuttion. In 579, be had a difpute with Varoc difgracc fhe fled to Tbierri king of Burgundy, in the hiniihed. 
count of Brctagnc, who refufed to do him homage, .year 599. By him fhe was very kindly received ; and 
Chilperic difpatched a body of troops againft him ; who inftead of exciting iealoufies or mifunderftandings be- 
. were defeated, and he wu then forced to fubmit to a dif- tween the two brothers, fhe engaged Thierri to at- 
honourable peace. His brother and nephew lived in tempt the recovery of Paris and the other places which 
Arid union, and had no reafqn to be very well pleafed bad been wrefted from their family by Fredegonde, 
with him. Hit own fubjc&t, being oppreffed with procuring at the fame time a confiderable body of auxi- 
heavy taxct, were miferebly poor and difcontented. Hit liaries from the Vifigotbi. This meafure was fo to 
fon Clovia, by a former queen named Andovtra, hated ceptable to Theodobert, that he likewife raifed a nu- 
Fredegonde, and made no fecret of hit averfion. To mcroul army, and invaded Clotaire't dominions in con- 
add to his embarrafTment, the feafona were for a long junction with his brother, A battle enfued, in which 
time-fo unfavourable, that the country wat threatened the force* of Clotaire were totally defeated, and him- 
with famine, and peftilence at the fame time. The felf obliged foon after to fue for peace t which was not 
king and queen were both attacked by an epidemic granted, but on condition of his yielding up the beft 
difeafie which then raged. They recovered: but their part of his dominions. 

three fonsj.Clodobert, Sarafan, and Dagobert, died; This treaty was concluded in the year 600 ; but 

after which, the fight of Clovia became fo difagreeable three years afterwards, it was broken by Clotaire. He 

to Fredegonde, that fhe caufed him to be murdered, was again attacked by the two brothers, and the war 

and likewife hia mother Andovera, left Chilperic's af- carried on with great vigour till the next fpring. At 

fe&ion for her Ihould return after the tragical death of this time Thierri having forced Landri, Clotaire's ge- 

l . her Ion. neral, to a battle, gave him a total overthrow, in which 

Audiie- In 583 Chilperic himfelf wat murdered by fome un- the king's infant ion Merovxus, whom he had fent a- 

wife Chil- known affaifint, when his dominions were on the point long with Landri, was maffacred ; to gratify, as Clo- 

*"* Voi.VJL Part L }D wire 
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cotinn, wnian now iccmea in* nwa or an woo iau lbb nanus u> mtun sir, u 

■, wu prevented by Theode- win tied by the leg and n to the tail of an -Mtam* 

card of the vi&ovy gsined by boi-ft, which, (tttiH off at foil Speed, quickly tUhe 

jealous of liit fuccefs, and oft out her brain*. After this her mangled bod; was it 
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Prime*, ta'fre pretended, the malice of Brunehaet. After thu hated iter, and who nfed her in the atsft erad -nam**. 

1 " * " " viftory, Thierri marched directly to Parit > folly bent After hairing led bar tfaoat the anp, enpofcd to the 

on the deftraciion of bis eotiftn, which now Seemed io- infottt of afi who had the 
eri table. Thi», however, wa 
bert i who no fooner heard 
■Thierri, than he became jeatoi 

fered Clotaire Such terms of peace as ho gladly accept, duced to a/hen, which 

ed. The bitter having then nothing io fear on the abbey of St Martin at Autaa. 
tide of Ault ralia, quickly compelled Thierri to iiften to Thai in the year 6i 3, Clot-ore became fide -no-unca 

term* of accommodation alfo. of Fruc'e 1 sad quietly enjoyed hie kingdom til kit 

This beliaiiour of Thcodobcrt greatly provoked his death, which happened in 618. He wne Succeeded by 

brother ; and hit refentnicht was highly inflamed by Dngoberi ; who proved n great and pow erfu l ariace, 

Brunchaut, who never forgot her di (grace in being ba. and raffed the kingdom of Fiance to a high degree of 

nifhed from hit court. A war wai therefore coromen- Splendor. Dagobert wne fiiaree-Jed by bie foni Sige- 

ced between the two brother! in 60 j ; but it wne fo ben aad Qont 1 the former of whom had the hingoon 

highly disapproved of by the nobility, that Thierri of Anftrniia, and the Utter that of Bure-andy. flota 

found himfelf obliged to put in end to it. The tren- the kingt were minora at the time of their accemcai to 

qnillity which now took place wai again difturbed in the throne, which nave an opportunity to the mayon 

607, by Theodoberfa fending an emhafly to demand of the palace (the higheft officers awder the crown} to 

fome part of Childebert'i dominion which had been ufurp the whole authority. Sigebert died in 640, ifc 

added, by the will of that monarch, to thefe of Bur- ter a (hurt reign of one year 1 leaving behind him *a 

gundy. The nebih'ty of both kingdoms were fo much inraat foa named Dagobtrt, whom he ftrougry inco-a- 

avsrfe to war, that they Conftraiaed their king! to con- mended to the care of Grimoalde his mayor of the pe» 

fent to a conference, attended by an equal aember of lace. The mini Her caufed Dagobert to be immtime- 

troop* t but Tbcodofaert, by a fcandaloua breach of hie ly proclaimed king, but did not long fatter him to ne 

faith, brought double the number, and compelled hii joy that honour. He had not the cruelty, however, 

brother to Submit to whit terms h* pleafed. Tma piece to put biro to death j bat fent him to a ansnafterr is 

of treachery inftantly brought on • war 1 for Thierri one of the Wefiern iumnde of Scotland ; and then, gi- 

wat bent on rerenge, and hit nobility no longer oppo- ring out that he was dead, ndvanced his own fen Chtl- 

fed htm. It mt necefiaty, however, to fee are Clot* rrt debt rt to the throne. Ctrildebett was expelled by Ck> 

by a negociation ; and accordingly a promife was mide *i* king of Burgundy 1 who placed on the throw 

of reftoring thofe part* of his dominions which bad Childeric, the fecofid fort of Sigehert. Clovis died 

formerly been taken from him, provided he would re- toon after the revohttion, and wu faeeeeded in he 

main quiet. This treaty being Itnilhed, Thierri en- domiaions by hit fen Ctotair-: 1 who died in a (hurt 

tered Theodobert's dominion*, defeated him in two time, without iiae. He wna fneceeded by hi* brother 

battles, took him prifbner, ufed him with the nunc** Childcric ; who, after a Short reign, wa* -auntie-red wit* 

indignity 1 and having caufed an infant fott of hit to hi* queen, at that time big with child, and an nuaai 

be put to death, fent him to hi* grandmother Brtme- Ion named Dogotm / though inrilhtij aiwril Praia! 

haut. By her order* he was firft Shaved and confined had the good lack to efenpt. k 

in a monaflery ; hut afterwards, fearing left he fhouM The ataira of the French were now in the mot deMiVw 

make hi* efcape, flie eaufed him to be put to death. — adorable fituntion. The prince* of the Merotiagia' ***' 

Clotaire, in the mean time, thought that the heft me- rase had ben tor fome time entirely deprived of tbtit ,mL 

thod of making Thierri keep hi* word waa to frier on power by their officers called meyefj <ftht /rlirr la 

thofe place* which he had nromiied to reftore to him, AuArnfin the admin iftratioa had been totally engwfed 

before his return from the war with Theodobert. Thh> by Pepin and hit few Grimaolde ; while Ardaandnvi 

he accordingly did 1 and Thierri no fooner heard of hi* and Ebroin did the fame in Neuftriu and Burgnady. 

having done So, than he fent him a menage requiring On the reunion of Neoftria and Burgnady to the rrt 

him to withdraw hi* forces, and, in cafe of hit rtfufii, of the French dominion*, tbh> mi rafter ruled whh foe* 

. declared war. Clotaire was prepared for this j and a defpotic fway, that the nobility of Auftiafia ntrt 

[)„,*), f accordingly affembled ell the forces in his dominions, provoked to a revolt ) electing for their duhei tea 

iTiicrri. m order te give him a proper reception. But before chiefs named Martin and Pepin. The force* of the cos- 

Thierri could reach his enemies, be wis tented with a federates, however, were defeated by Ebroin) aad 

dyfentery 1 of which he died in the year fin, having Martin having Surrendered on a protnife of infer, *m 

hved 16 yean, nnd reigned 17. treacheroefiy pot to death. Pepin loft no time 10 ft> 

On the death of Thierri f BruDehaut immediately erniting hit (nattered force* t but before he had asy 

caufed his eldeft Son, named Sigijlrrt, then in the 10th occasion to try hi* fortune > Second time in the nrid « 

year of his age, to be proclaimed king. It i* probable battle, the anafflnttionof Ebroin delivered him he™ su 

that the intended to have governed in his name with •ppreheafiona from that quarter. After hi* death-P* 

an abfolute fway ; but Clotaire did not give her time pin carried every thing before him, overthrew t!» royal 

to difcover her intentions. Having great intelligence, army under the command ofthe tiew minifler Beruirt) 

in Aullrafia and Burgundy, and knowing that the no- and, having got*pofTeffion of the capital, caufed him- 

bility in both kingdoms were diSa9e£trd to Brunchant, fclf to be declared mayor of the pnlaee ; in which to* 

he declared war againft her ; aad She being betrayed tion he continued to govern with an alifolutc fway du* 

by her generals, fell into the hand* of her enemies, ring the remainder of his hfe. 
Clotaire gave her up to the nobles j. who generally Pepin (who had. got the Surname of Hirijlal fan 
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1*m!k*. bit palace on the MeUfe) died in the fur 714, having to refill. He encountered thtm indeed with hi* acen- France. 

7^^~^^^ J enjoyed unlimited power for 36 years. Me appointed ftocned valour } but being forced to yield to fuperior *■""* 

hia grandfon Tbeudobalde, then only fix yearj of age, power, he folic! ted the protection and afliuaoce of 

tofucceedhim in his pofl of mayor of the palace, This Charles. Ontbia Dccafion the latter, od account of hia 

happened during the reign of Pagobert already men- valour and pcrfbnal uiength, acquired the name of Mar- 

twined ; but thii prince had too much fpiril to fuaTcr id, i. c. " the hammer!" alluding to the violence of the 

hirafelf to be deprived of bit authority by an infant. fltolr^ he bellowed'on his enemies*. Three hundred and * J***"" 

The adhercnti of the young mayor were defeated in feventy-five thoufand of the Inndcja, among whom was ' " *' 4 " 

11 battle, and this defeat wai foon followed by hit death, the commander Abderehmaii himfelf, are faid to have 

Exploit* of Charles, however, the illegitimate fon of Pepin, waa pcriihed in the battle; not with Sanding which they foon 

VJ 1 "^' DOW raifed to the dignity of duke by the Auftrafiani, made another irruption : but in this they were attead- 

and by hia great qualities Teemed every way worthy of ed with no better' fuccels, being again defeated by 

that honour. The murder of Dagobeit freed him Charles) who by fo many victories eftahlifhcd hia power 

from a powerful opponent ; and the young king ChiU on the not folid foundation. . Having again defeated 

pcric, wbo after Dagobert'i death was brought from a the Frifona, and with hia own hand killed their duke, 

cloyfter to the throne, could by no means cope with he aflumed the fovereignty of the dominions of Eudea 

fuch an experienced antagonift. On the 1 9th of March after bis deceafe, referring to hirafelf the claim of ho- 

7171 Charka bad the good fortune to furpriie the mage, which he might to have yielded to Taierri his 

royal camp as he pitted through the fore ft of Arden j lawful fovcreign. At Iaft hi) fame grew lb great, that 

nnd foon after a battle enfued, in which the king's for- he was chofen by pope Gregory HI. for his. protector, 

cea were entirely defeated. On this Chilpcric entered He offered to fliakc off the yoke of the Greek empe- 

into an alliance with Eudes duke of 'Aquitaioc, whofe ror, and to ioeeft Charka with the dignity of Roman 

friendfbip be purchafed by the final oeffion of all the confult fending him at the fame time the keys of the 

country which Eudes hid i'rized for himfelf. Charles, tomb of St Peter 1 but while this negotiation was go* 

however, having placed on the throne another of the hag on fuccefafully, the pope, the emperor, and Charles n 

royal family named Clatmrt, advanced against Chiiperic Mattel himfelf died. After bis death, which happen- Fiance <U> ; 

and hia afTociate, whom he entirely defeated near Soif- ed in the year 741, bis dominions were divided among VIlied ■> 

foni. After tbia difa&cr, Eudes, ekfpairiog of fuccefs, hia three funs. Carlo raso, Pepin, and Grippon, accord- ™°° s f 

delivered up Chilpcric into the handi of hia antagonist tng to the difpofition he had made in liis lite-time. By chwiei. 

after having ftipulated for himfelf the tame terms which thin Carloman, the eldcft, had Auftrafia ; Pepin, the fe- 

had boen formerly granted him by the captive mo- cond, Ncuitria and Burgundy j while Grippon, the 

narch. third, had only (ome lands xfitgned him in France; by 

Charka now advanced to the fummit of power, treat- which he waa fo much difplcafcd, that the tranquillity* 

ed Chitperic with great refpsct 1 and, 00 the death of of. the empire was foon dilturbed. With the alfiftance 

Ctotairc, caufed him to be proclaimed king of Aullra- of bis mother Sonnechilde be feized on the city of 

fie ; by which, however, his own power was not in the Laon, where he endured a violent fiegc. In the end* 

leaft dimiaithed : and from this time the authority of however, he aw obliged to fubmit • Sonnechilde was 

the kings of France became merely nominal 1 and fo put into a naonaftery, and Grippon imprifoned tit a 

inactive and indolent were they accounted, that hifto- cafUc at Arden. The two brothers, having thus freed 

rians have bellowed upon them the epithet of faineant, (Wmielves from their domeftic enemy, continued to go- 

i. e. " leny or idle." Charles, however, had (till one tern the empire with uninterrupted harmony ; but 

competitor to contend with. This was Rainfroy, who their tranquillity was foon difturbed by the intrigues of 

had been appointed mayor of the palace ■ and who Sonnechilde. That enterprifing and. ambitious woman 

made fuch a vigorous refinance, that Charka waa obli- had negotiated a marriage between Oddon duke of 

ged to allow him the peaceable poffeffion of the country Bavaria and Hiltnide the filler of the two princes, 

of Anion. No fooner, however, had Charles thus fet This was no fooner accomplilhcd than Odikm, iofliga. 

* ' himfelf at liberty from domeftic enemies, than he was ted by Sonnechilde, and alarmed at the growing power 

threatened with dcftru&ion from foreign nations. The of the two princes, entered into an alliance with Thco- 

iJueviaiis, Frifona, and Akmanai, were focoeffively en. dobald duke of the Alcmanai and Tbeodoric duke of 

countered and defeated. Eudes aMo, wbo had pern- the Saxons i who having afletobled a formidabk array, 

dioufly broken the treaties to whkb he had bound htm- advanced dircAly againft the princes. They polled 

felt", waa twjoe repulfed ; after which Charles invaded themfelvee in an advantageous manner, with the river 

Aquitaui, and obliged the treacherous duke to heart- Lech in their front 1 but Carloman and Pepin, palling 

cntoreafon. This was fcarce accomplifhed, when he the river at different fords in the night-time, attacked 

found himfelf engaged with a more formidable enemy the camp of the allies with great vigour. The engage- 

than any he had yet encountered. The Saracens, ha- meat continued doubtful for five hours ; but at laft the 

ring over-run great part of Alia, now turned their tic- entrench menu were forced on .all fides, the Bavarians 

lorioDs arms weftward, and threatened Europe with total and Saxons entirely routed, and the vanqoifhed dukes 

fubjection. Spain had already received the yoke ; and obliged to fubmit to the clemency of the viftors. . D11- 

haviug pafled the Pyrenees, they next invaded France, ring their abience on this expedition, Hunalde, whom 

appearing in vail numbers under the walla of Thouloufe. Charles Martcl had appointed duke of Aquitain, ha- 

Here they were encountered and defeated by Eudes 1 ring likewife entered into a confederacy with Odilon, 

hot this proved only a partial check. The barbarians paned the Loire, ravaged the open country, and burnt 

once more pairing the Pyrewcs, entered France with the magnificent cathedral of the city of Chimes, The 

fuch a powerful army, that Eudes was no longer abk two princes, however, having returned with their vic- 

$ D » torious 
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Franee. torioni army, Hunalde found himfclf obliged to re- hiring foon become weary of refiding at die court of ft 
t "™» , "~' trett 1 and eten tbii trailed him bat little i for the Aquiuin, determined' to efcape from thence, nd pot """ 
Frank* entering the duchy of Aquiuin! committed himfclf under thi protection of Aftolphui king of the 
fuch devastation*, that Hunalde in defpair refigned hi* Lombard* j but he in* killed in attempting to force 1 
dominion* to hii fon, and retired into n convent. Thi* paf* on the confine* of Italy. Pepin in the mean time 
event waa loon followed by a fimilar refignation ofCar- continued to pufh hi* good fortune. The fubmiffion 
lomau, notwithstanding the uninterrupted fuccefs he had of the Saxons was foon followed by the reduction of 
met with. Me fuddenly tuok the refolution of retiring Brittany ; and that by the recovery of Narbonne from 
into 1 convent, and pctfifted in hisdefign, notwithQand- the Infidels. His next exploit wa* the protection of 
ing the intreatiet of Pepin, who, to appearance at leafti pope Stephen III. againfl Aftolphu* the king of the 
,, did all he could to diffuade him. Lombards, who bad feized on the exarchate of Ra- 
Pepin bt- By the refignation of Carloman, which happened in venna, and infixed on being acknowledged king of 
eoinei (bie the year 7+6, Pepin wa* left fole mafter of France ; Rome. The pope, unable to contend with fuch a 
thekuw * nii '" tD '* eka ' tea ft*" 00 he acquitted himfelf in fuch powerful rival, halted to croft the Alps and implore 
(ioin. a manner a* has juftly rendered his name famous to po- the protection of Pepin, who received him with all the 
fterity. One of the firft act* of hi* new adminiftration refpect due to Bit character. He was lodged in the 
was to releafe hi* brother Grippon from prifon : but abbey of St Dennis, and attended by the king in por- 
that treacherous prince bad no fooner regained hi* K- fon during a dangeroua ficknds with which he waj 
bcrty, than he again excited the Saxon* to take up arm*, fciced. On his recovery Stephen folemnly placed ihe 
His cnterprifc, however, proved unfuccefsful ; the diadem on- the head of his benefaczoi, beftowed the 
Saxona were defeated, their duke Theodoric taken, regal unction on his fons Charles and Carloman, and 
and hi* fubjeA* obliged to fubmit to the will of the conferred on the three prince* the title of fairiaan 0/ 
conqueror ; who upon this occafion caufed them make Rome. In return for tnefe honour* Pepin accompj- 
a profeffinn of the Chrillian religion. Grippon then nied the pontiff into Italy at the head of a powerful 
fled to Hiltrude, bis half-filler, whofe hufband Odilon army. Aftolphua, unable to withftand fuch a power- 
was now dead, and had left an infant fon named 1'affi- ful antagonift, fbut himfelf up in Pavia, where he *u 
■-Ian. He met with a favourable reception from her ; clofely beficged by the Frank*, and obliged to renounce 
but, with his ufoal treachery, feixed both her and her all pretentions to the fovereigiity of Rome, a* well u 
fon by the affiftance of an army of malcontent Frank*, to reftore the city and exarchate of Ravenna, and 
whom he had perfuaded to join him. Hi* next ftcp fwear to the obferrance of the treaty. No foontr wn 
was to affume the fovereignty and title of duke of Ba- Pepin gone, however, than Aftolphn* broke the treaty 
varia t but being driven Iruin the throne by Pepin, he he had juft ratified with fuch folemnity. The pope 
was obliged to implore his clemency, which was once was again reduced to diftrefe, and again applied to Pe- 
more granted. All thefe misfortunes, however, were pin. He now fent him a pompous epiltle in the ftyk 
not yet fufficicnt to cure Grippon of hi* turbulence and character of St Peter himfclf j which fo much in- 
and ambition: He once more endeavoured to excite dif- flamed the eeal of Pepin, that he inftantly fet out for 
turbance* in the court of Pepin ; but being finally dc- Italy, and compelled Aftolphua a fecund time to fub- 
tected and baffled, he was obliged to take refuge in. A- mit to hi* terms, which were now rendered more fc- 
,. quitain. vere by the impoGtion of an annual tribute. Pepia 
Aflume* Pepin having .now fubdued all hi* foes both foreign next made ■ tour to Rome ; but finding that his pre- 
the title of and dome (lie, began to think of affum ing the title of fence there gave great uneafinefs both to the Greekt 
*"*" ling, after having fo long enjoyed the regal power. His and to the pope himfelf, he thought proper to finifh 
wifhei in thi* refpect were quite agreeable to thofe of his vifjt in a fhort time. Soon after hi) return Aftol- 
the nation in general. The nobility, however, were phus died, and his dominions were ufurped by hi* gc 
bound by an oath of allegiance to Childcric the nam:- neral Didier ; who, however, obtained the papal fanc- 
nal monarch at that time ; and thht oath could not be tion- for what he had done, and wa* recognifed ask*- 
difpenfed with but by the authority of the pope. Am- ful foveretgn of the Lombards in the year 756. 
baffariora for thi* purpofe were therefore difpatched Pepin returned to France in triumph j but the peace 
both from Pepin and the nobility to pope Zachary, the of his dominion* was- foon difturbed by the revolt of 
reigning pontiff. His holinefs replied, that it was law- the Saxons, who always bort the French yoke with 
ful to transfer the regal dignity from hands incapable the utmoft impatience. Their prefent attempts, how 
of maintaining it to thofe who had fo fuccefsfully pre- ever, proved equally unfuccefiful with tbofe they had 
ferved it ; and that the nation might unite in the fame formerly made ; being ohliged to fubmit and purchafe 
perfon the authority and title of Hag. On this the their pardon not only by a renewal of their tribute, but 
unfortunate Cbilderic was degraded from his dignity, by an additional fupply of 300 horfc But while the 
fhaved, and confined in a monaftery for life ; Pepin af- king was absent on this expedition, Vaifar duke of 
fumed the title of king of France, tod the line of Clovis Aquitain took the opportunity of ravaging Burgundy, 
was finally fet afide. where be carried his devaftatioos as far as Chakuu. 
This revolution- took place in the year 7 j I . The at- Pepin foon returned, and entering the dominions of 
tention of the new monarch was firft claimed by a Vaifar, committed fimilar devaftations, and would 
revolt of the Saxons 1 but they were foon reduced to probably have reduced the whole territory of Aqni. 
{objection, and obliged tor pay an additional tribute : tain, had he not been interrupted by the hoftile pre- 
and during his expedition againlt them, the king had paration* of hi* nephew Taffilon the duke of Bavaria. 
the famfaction of getting rid of bis rcftlcfs and Jrea- The king, however, contented himfelf at prefent with 
cirrous competitor Grippon. This turbulent prince, fecuring hit frontier* by a chain- of polls, agaioft i*T 
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Prance, innuon; after which he refumed hit enterprife on the ber of fmsJl engagements, advanced towards Erefomirg Fr tncA 
*■ y ■ ■ dominions of V si far. The latter at firft attempted to near Paderborn, where they had their capital poll, and 'i" m , 
impede the progrefa of his antagonifk>by burning and where was the image of their god Irminful, rcprcfent- 
laying wafte the country) but finding this to no pur- ed at a man completely armed, aod ftanding on a co- 
pofc, he determined to try hit fortune in an engage- lumn. The Saxon* made an obftinate defence, but 
ment. Victory declared in favour of Pepin j but were at tail obliged to fubmit ; and Cbarlea employed 
he icfufcd to grant a peace upon any terms. The hit army three days in dcmolifhing the monuments of 
French monarch advanced to the banks of the Ga- idolatry in this place ; which fo much di (heartened the 
ronne ; while Vaifar was abandoned by his ally the whole nation, that for the prefent they fubmitted to 
duke of Bavaria, arid even by hit own fubjc&a. In fucli terms as he pleafed to impofe ; and which were 
this diftrefs he retired with a band of faithful followers rendered eafier than they probably would have been, 
into the country of Saintonge, where he defended him- by the mm which Charles now received from Italy, 
felf as long as pofuble, but was at lair, deprived both of He had concluded a marriage with the daughter of 
his crown and life by the victor. Didier king of the Lombards ; but this had been dif- 
Thus the duchy of .-Yquitain was once more annex* fblvrd by the Pope, who reproached the Lombards 
ed to the crown of France; but Pepin had fcarce time with the firft ft sin of the leprofy. Thus all friendfhip 
to indulge himfelf with a view of hit new conquefl was diffolved betwixt Didier and Charles ; and as the 
t . when he was feized with a flow fever, which put an Lombard munarebs feem to have had a kind of natural 
Death or end to hit life in the year 768, the 54th of his age, enmity towards the popes/ it is not furpriiiog that it 
Pepin. and 17th of his reign. He was of a fhort ftature, fhould now break out with uncommon fury. Didier 
whence he had the furname of Le Brtf, or tht Short } having feized and frighted to death Pope Stephen IV. 
but his great actions juftly intitlcd him to the chamc- ufed his utmoft endeavours to reduce hia >fncceffor 
ter of an hero ; though under the fucceeding reign his Adrian I. to a ftate of entire dependance on himfelf. 
own fame fcetned to have been entirely forgot, and on Adrian applied to the French monarch, the ufuat res 
his tomb was only inferibed, " Here lies the father of fonree of the pontiffs in thofe days. Charles was very 
t f Charlemagne." willing to grant the neceffary affiftance, but the nobt- 
Suecteiled Pepin was fucceeded in his authority by bit two lity were averfe to an Italian war; fo that he was obli- 
b>- his two io n , Charles and Caitoman ; to whom with his dying ged to act with great circumfpection. Several embaf- 
tmu ' breath he bequeathed his dominions. They continued Acs were therefore fent to Didier, entreating him to re- 
to reign jointly for i'ome time I but the active and en- (tore to the pope thofe places which he had taken from 
terpriring fpirit of Charles gave fuch umbrage to the him, and it laft even offering him a large fum of money 
weak and jealous Carloman, that he regarded him with if he would do fo ; but this proposal being rejected,, 
envy, and wason the point of coming to an open rup- he obtained the confent of his nobility to make war 
ture with him, when he himfelf was taken off by an the Lombards, Didier difpofed his troops in fuch? 
death, and thus the tranquillity of the empire was pre- a manner, that the officers of Charles are faid to hare 
ferved. "been uhanimouffy of opinion that it would be impof- 
The firft military enterprife of Charles was againft fible to force a paffage. This, however, was accom- 
Hunalde, the old duke of Aquitain; who leaving the plimed, either tbiough the fuptrior fkill of Charles, 
roonafiery where he had refided upwards of 20 years, according to fome hiftoriaos, or a panic which feized 
afTumcd the royal title, and was joyfully received the Lombard foldiers, according to others; after which, 
by his fubjects, already weary of the French yoke. Didier, with the old duke of Aquitain, who had efca- 
Charles took the field with the utmoft expedition, and ped from bis prifon, and taken refuge at his court,, 
-with difficulty prevailed upon his brother Carloman, (hut thcmfelves up in Pavia, Adalgife, the only fou 
who was then alive, to join him with his forces. But of the Lombard monarch, with the widow and chil- 
the junction was fcarce effected, when Carloman with- dren of Carloman, (led to Verona. That city was im- 
drew his forces again, and left his brother to carry on mediately inverted by the conqueror, and in a Ihort 
the war in the beft manner he could. Charles, though time obliged to fubmit. Adalgife had the good luck 
thus deferted,did not hefitatt at engaging the enemy; to efcape to Confbuitinople, but we are not informed 
and having overthrown them in a great battle, Hu- what became of Carloman't widow and children, 
tialde was obliged to fly to the territories of Lupus Charles, after paying a fhort vifit to Rome, returned 
duke ofGafcony. Charles quickly fent an embaffy de- to the fiege of Pavia. The place was vigorouiiy de- 
manding the fugitive prince ; and Lupus, not daring fended, until famine and peftilence obliged the inhabi- 
to difobey the orders of fuch a powerful monarch, tarns to implore the clemency of Charles. Hunalde 
yielded up the unfortunate Hunalde, who wasiuftant- fell a facrifice to his own obftinacy in oppoGng th.0 
ly call into prifon, from which, however, he after- intention of the people; Didier was taken prifoner and 
wards made his efcape. carried into France j, but we are not informed of his 
tteien of The death of Carloman, which happened in the year fate afterwards- His kingdom, however, was totally 
Charles the 771, It ft Charles fole matter of France; but the revolt diffolved, and Charles was crowned king ofLombardy 
Ciest- of the Saxons involved him in a feries of wars from at Milan in the year 774. 

which he did not extricate himfelf for 33 years. Thefe Having received the oaths of allegiance from his < 

had long been tributaries to the French, but frequently new fubjects, Charles let out for Saxony, the inhabi- 

revolted ; and now, when freed from the terror of Pe- taots of which had again revolted, and recovered Bref- 

pin's arms, thought they had a right to fhake off the bourg their capital. The king foon recovered this 

yoke altogether. Charles entered their .country with, important po ft ; but a detachment of his army being, 

a. powerful army; and having defeated thtmica uum.- cut off, and new. troubles ariling in .Italy, he was oblu 
*- gsdi 
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ged to accept of the proposal* of the Saxon*, though fpirit of the people. At Jail therefore he wu nbngrd n 

"* their fincentv «u very doubtful. Having therefore to have recourfe to negotiation,. Witikind and tew- — 

only ftrengthened the fortifications of Ercibourg, and ral other chief* were invited to an interview ; where 

left a f ancient garri&m in the place, be let out for Charles rcprciented to them in fiich ftroog colours the 

Italy, which wai all in commotion through the is- win which nmft uecciTarily etifue to their country by 

trigur* of the emperor of the Eaft, and Adalgife the pcrfifting obftinately in oppoution to him, that they 

fon of Didier. The pretence of Charles rcflored win- were induced not only to perfuade their countiymea 

quillity in ' that quarter ; but in the mean time, the finally to fubmit, but to embrace the Christian rc- 

Saxona having taken Erefbourg and deftroyed the for- ligion, 

ti6cationa, threatened to annihilate the French power Charlea having thu* brought hii affair* in Saxony 
in that quarter. On the king'* return, he found them to an happy conclusion, turned hit arms agaioft Taffi- 
employed in the fiegc of Sigrbourg. Hi* fudden ar- Un duke of Bavaria, who had underhand fupported 
rival (truck the barbarians with fuck terror, that they the Saxon* in their revolt. Having entered hit com- 
ioftantly fued for peace ; which the king once more try with a powerful army in the year 787, be nude 
granted, but took care to fecure their obedience by a fuch rapid advances, that the total defbuction of Ttf- 
chain of foils along the river Lippe, and repairing the filon teemed inevitable. Charlea had advanced as Far 
fortification* of Erefbourg. An aflembly of the Saxon as the river Lech, when TalElon privately entered hh 
chief* wa* held at Paderfcorn ; and a promife was made, camp, and threw himielf at hi* feet. The king had 
that the nation fhould embrace the Cbriftian religion; companion on hi* fafthleft kinfman on feeing himia 
after which the king fet out on an expedition to Spain thii abirct poflure ; but no fooner did the traitor find 
in the year 770. himielf at liberty, than he Sirred up the Huitnt, the 
This new enterprife wai undertaken at the requeft Greek emperor, and the fugitive Adalgife, agatui the 
of Ibunakt, the Moorifli fovereign of Sangcdfa, who king. He fomented alio the difcontents of the fac- 
hid been driven from hii territory. He was rcftored, tioua noble* of Aquttaiu and Lotnbardy t but hii fob- 
however, by the prowess of Charlei, who reduced the jecis, fearing leaft dwfe intrigues fhould involve theai 
cities of Pampluna and Saragoah. He reduced alfo in dcftru£ion, made a difcovcry nf the whole to 
the city of Barcelona, and the kingdoms of Navarre Charlea. Tamlon, ignorant of this, entered the diet 
and Arragon ; but on his re tu rn, he met with a fe- at Ingetheint, not fufpeding any danger, but wai ia- 
vere check from the Gafooas, who attacked and de- thurtly arrefted by order of the I rench monarch, tit- 
ivated the rear-guard of hii army with great Daughter tag brought to a trial, the proofs of his guilt were )"• 
as they paflod the Pyrcnean mountains. Thii engage- apparent, that he was condemned to lole hi* head: 
ment, which Teems' to imply lame detect, in the pru- the puaahrneat, however, was afterwardi mitigated ts 
deuce or military (kill of Charles, ha* been much cek- perpetual confinement in * momftery, and the duchy 
bra ted among romance writer*, on account of the death of Bavaria ws» annexed to the dominion* «f Charles, 
of Roland a famous warrior. The Hurra and other enemies of the French mo- 
Next year, 779, he paid a vint to Italy with hi* two rurrch continued to pt ofecute their enterprife* without 
font CanVwun and Louis. Having pilled the winter regarding the fate of their' auoeiate Tafilon. Their 
at Pavia, he entered Rome next fpring am id ft the ac- attempts, however, only fcrved to enhance the hane 
clamationi of the inhabitants. Here, in the 39th year of Charlea. He donated the Huaas fn Bavaria, 
of his age, he divided his dominions in prefcnee of the and the Greek emperor in Italy ; obliging the latter 
. pope betwixt hi* two ion* Carlo man and Louie. The to renaunce for ever the fortune of Adatgite. The 
former, who now took the name of Pepin, had Lom- Huona, not diflieartcned by their defeat, continuing ta 
hardy; the latter Aquitain. Having then received aafeft the French dominions, Charlea entered their 
the fubtniffion of TafQlon duke of Bavaria, he fet out country it the head nf a formidable army ; and harinr 
fbr Saxony, where be took a moft feveae revenge on farad their antt en chmeata, penetrated a* far aa Aa* 
the people of that country for the many treacheries on the Danube, but waa compelled by an epidemic 
they had been guilty of. The pre lent revolt wai diaVempcr to retire before he had finifhed his eoaqaeA. 
chiefly Owing to ■ chief named Witikind, who had He was no fooner returned to hi* own dominion*, thai 
twice before fled from the victorious arm* of Charles, he had the mortincatioa to be informed, that hiselikrt 
and taken refuge at the court of Denmark. Return- fun Pepin had conferred agaiaft hi* fovcreigaty and 
rog from thence in the king'* abfence, he routed hii life. The plot wai difcovered by a prieft who had 
countrymen to action, while the general* of Charles, accidentally fallen afloep in a church where the coo- 
difagreeing among tbemfeive*, negk-dcd to take the fprrutora were afiemblcd. Bciag awakened by their 
proper methods for repelling the enemy. In confe- voices, he overheard them contorting on the proper 
ouence of this, they were entirely defeated on the bank* ineafiire* for completing their purpofe ; e* winch be 
of the Wefer in the year 782. Charlei arrived in iuftantly fet out for the palace, and franmoaed the no- 
time to prevent the total defrmSion of hi* people, natch from hi* bed to inform him of the guilt of hi* 
and directly penetrated into the heart of the country, ton. Pepin was feiaed, but had his life fpared, tho* 
Witikind, unable to refill hii intagonift, once more condemned to expiate bis sflencn* by fpending the re 
fled into Denmark j but 4tooofhU followers peri feed mainder of hii day* in a Hmo*ftery. 
at once by the hand* of the executioner. An univer- Charlea was no fooner freed from thai danger thai 
fal infurreftion was the cordequence of this unheard-of he was again called to arm* by a revolt of the Shod* 
cruelty t and though during three years the French on the one hand, while a Formidable invaficm of the 
monarch was conftintly fuccefsful in the held, he found Moors diftrefied him on the other ; the Hunos at the 
it impofEble by any force w hale wu to fubdue the tune time renewing their depredauona on hi* dorai- 
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»f«nc«. nioat. The king did not it preterit make war againft difappointed him by Li» abfence : but thefe protefta- Franee. 
■—■ V-- ■■ the Moor* i probably forefeeing that they would be tioiw were not generally bettered; and the care he took *^~vW 
caDtd off by their Cbriftiaa en emie^'in Spain. This to have hia mew title acknowledged by the eaftern em- 
accordiagry happened ; the victories of Aloitfo the perora, evidently fhowed how fond he was of it. 
Chajte obliged them to leave France ; after which Charles, now railed to the fupreme dignity in the 
Charles marched in perfon to attack the Saxons and weft, propofed to unite in himfelf the whale power of 
Hanns. The former consented again to receive the the firft Roman emperors, by marrying Irene the em- 
Chnftiaff religion, but were likewile obliged Co deliver pvefs of the eaft. Hut in thii he was difappointed by 
up a third part of their army to be difpofed of at the the marriage of that princefa by Nicepborus; however, 
lung's plealure ; but the Hanns defended thcmfelves the latter acknowledged hia new dignity of Augoftus, 
with incredible vigour. Though often defeated, their and the boundaiie* of the two empires were amicably 
love of liberty was altogether invincible; fo that the fettled. Charles was further gratified by the refpect 
war wan not terminated but by the death of the king, paid him by the great Haroun AI- Raftiid, caliph of 
and an almoft total definition of the people: only one the Saracen*, who yielded to him the facred city of 
tribe could be induced to acknowledge the authority Jerufalem, and holy fepulchre there. But in the mean 
of the French monarch. time hia empire was threatened with the invauon of a 
Thefe exploits were fin! (bed bet wilt the years 793 very formidable enemy, whom even the power of Charles 
and 798; atter which Charles invaded and fubdued the would have found it hard to refill. Thefe were the 
ifland of Majorca and Minorca ; which the difl'enfions Normans, at this time tinder the government of God- 
of the Moorilh chiefs gave him an opportunity of frey a celebrated warrior, and who by their adventurous 
doing. The fatiafaftion be felt from this new eon- fpirit, and (kill in maritime affairs, threatened all the 
queft, however, waafoon damped by thctrouWes which weflern coafta of Europe' with defolatioo. From 
broke out in Italy. After the death of pope Adrian, motives of mutual convenience a tranfttory peace was 
bis aephsw afpired to- the papal dignity ; but a prieft eftablilbed, and Charles made nfc of this intervssVto 
named Leo being preferred, the difappointed candi- fettle the final diftribution of bis dominions. Aqui- 
date determioed on revenge. He managed matters fo tain and Oafcony, with the Spanifh march, were afGgn- 
well, that hii dehgns were concealed for four years, ed to hia foa Louis 1 Pepin hail Italy confirmed to 
At lift, ontheday of a proceffion, a furious aflanlt was hunt and to this was added the greateit. part of Ba- 
made on the perfon of Leo. The unfortunate pon- varia, with the country now poflcfled by the Grifons. 
tiff was left for dead on the ground 1 but having with Charles the eldeft had Nenftria, Auftrafia, and Thu- 
dimculty recovered) and made his efcape to the Vati- ringia. The donation was fuppofed to be rendered 
ana, he was protefted by the duke of Spolcto, at that move authentic by the fraction of the pope. This di- 
time general of the French forces. Hia onufe was vifion, however, had fcarce taken place, when the 
warmly efpoufed by Charles, who invited him to his princes were all obliged to defend their dominions by 
map at Paderborn in Weftphaha; whence he difpatch- force of arms. Louis and Pepin were attacked by the 
ed him with a numerous guard to Rome, promifing Saracens, and Charles by the Sclavoniana. All thefe 
toon after to tint that metropolis, and redrefs all grie- enemies were defeated 1 but while Charles hoped to 
vances. Hi* attention for toe prefect, however, was fpend the Ihort remainder of his life in tranquillity, he 
called by the defcents of the Normans on the maritime was once more called forth to martial exertions by the 
provinces of hia dominions i fo that he was obliged to hoftile behaviour of Godfrey the Norman leader, 
defer the promifed "affiftaoce for fome time longer. Charles fent him a menage of defiance, which was re- 
Having conftm&ed forts at the mouths of raoft of the turned in the fame ftyle by Godfrey ; but the former,. 
.navigable rivers, and further provided for the defence . by artfully fomenting divisions among the northers 
of hia territories, by tnflituting a regular militia, and powers, prevented for a while the threatened danger j. 
appointing proper fanadrons to cruife againft the in- but, tbefc difturbances being quelled, the Normans rc- 
vaders, be fet out for the fourth and fall time on a newed their depredations, and Charles was obliged to- 
il journey to Rome. Here he was received with the face them in the field. An engagement, however, 
He " higheft polEble honours, Leo was allowed to dear was prevented by the death of Godfrey, who was af- 
ewp«or of himfelf by oath of. the crimes laid to his charm by bis fafEnated by a private foldier; on which the Norman 
the weft, enemies, white bis aqeufers were fent into eifle. On nrmy retreated, and the dominions of the emperor (till 

the rerlival of Chriftmas, in the year 800, after Charles remained free from thefe invader*. Still' the latter * 

had made his appearance in the cathedral of St Peter, days of Charles were embittered by domeftic misfor- 

and affifted devoutly at mafs, the pope fuddealy pnt a tunes. His favourite daughter Rotrude died, as did 

drown on his head ; and the place inftantly refounded alfo Pepin king of Italy ; and thefe misfortunes were 

with acclamations of " Long life to Charles the An- foon followed by the death of bis eldeft. Ton Charles. 

guft, crowned by the hand of God! Long life and The emperor then thought proper to aflbciate hia only 

viftory to the great and pacific emperor of the Ro- furviving fen Louis with bim in the government} 

smos!" His body was then confecxated and anointed which was formally done at Aix-la-Chapellc. Charles Death of 

with royal unftion ; and after being conducted to a himfelf furrived this tranfaAion only a few months: hit Charles the 

throne, he was treated with all the ntfpeft ufually paid death happened on the 27th of January 814; in the° rac> 

.to the ancient Crfcra ; from this time alii) being bo- 71ft year of his age, and 47th of his reign, 
fiourcd with the utle of Charlemagne, or Charht the By the martial atchievements of this hero, tbe French Extent of 

Great. In private con verfation, however, he ufually monarchy was raifed to its utmofi pitch of fplen- his cerruo- 

proteitcd, that he was ignorant of the pope's intention dor. He had added the province of Aquitain tothe 1 ^*- 

atthia time; and that, had he known it,, he would have territories of his auceilors ; he had confined the inha' 
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